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JAMES  BICHEXO  FRAXCIS. 


A  MEMOIR. 


By  Desmond  Fitz  Gerald,  Joseph  P.  Davis  axd  Johx  R.  Freeman,  Com- 
mit tee  OF  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


[Read  September  20,  1893.] 

On  September  18,  1892,  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  lost 
its  most  honored  member,  and  the  profession  of  Engineering  one  of  its 
brightest  lights. 

Many  of  our  members  who  knew  Mr.  Francis  in  his  later  years, 
and  when  fame  had  already  crowned  his  long  and  busy  life,  may,  per- 
haps, be  unfamiliar  with  the  successive  steps  in  his  career. 

We  can,  in  this  memoir,  glance  but  briefly  at  the  record  of  this 
long  and  exceptionally  useful  life,  which  closed  in  its  seventy-eighth 
year. 

James  B.  Francis  was  born  at  Southleigh,  Oxfordshire,  England, 
May  18,  1815.  The  period,  when  his  boyhood  days  were  closing  and 
his  working  days  beginning,  found  the  railway  just  springing  into  exist- 
ence and  absorbing  the  best  engineering  talent  of  the  time.  In  1825 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  had  proved  the  capabilities  of  the 
system,  and  in  the  year  1829,  just  as  Stephenson's  "  Rocket  "  was  fore- 
shadowing the  possibilities  of  the  locomotive,  Mr.  Francis  began  his 
engineering  career  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  His  father  was  super- 
intendent of  one  of  the  early  short  railroads  in  the  south  of  Wales,  and 
the  son  quite  naturally  became  his  assistant  on  the  construction  of  some 
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harbor  works  connected  with  that  road.  Two  years  later,  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Great  Western  Canal  in  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire. 

On  April  11,  1833,  Mr.  Francis,  attracted  hither  by  the  hope  of 
obtaining  engineering  work,  reached  New^  York,  and  almost  immediately 
found  employment  on  the  construction  of  the  Stonington  (Conn.)  Rail- 
road, under  Major  George  W.  Whistler,  one  of  the  famous  early  Ameri- 
can engineers.  Upon  this  work  Messrs.  Julius  W,  Adams  and  James 
P.  Kirkwood,  each  of  whom,  like  Mr.  Francis,  afterward  became  presi- 
dents of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  were  then  engaged. 

Some  eight  years  prior  to  this  time,  sundry  farms,  where  Lowell 
now  stands,  had  been  acquired  by  certain  enterprising  Boston  capitalists 
who  had  made  a  success  of  manufacturing  cotton  by  water-power  at 
Walthara,  and  who  were  seeking  a  broader  field  for  their  operations. 
They  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the  old  Navigation  Canal,  chart- 
ered in  1792,  and,  under  the  corporate  name  of  the  Merrimack  Manu- 
facturing Company,  built  a  dam  across  the  Merrimack,  enlarged  the 
canals,  adapted  them  for  water-power,  and  built  a  cotton  mill.  In  1825 
they  had  sold  a  mill  site  to  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company, 
which  erected  its  mill  and  began  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  under 
the  skillful  supervision  of  that  most  eminent  pioneer  millwright  and 
textile  manufacturer,  Samuel  Batchelder. 

In  1826  the  Merrimack  Company  decided  to  dispose  of  the  mill  sites 
and  water  rights  not  needed  for  its  own  purposes,  and  these  were,  there- 
fore, transferred  back  to  the  older  navigation  company,  The  Proprietors 
of  the  Locks  and  Canals  on  the  Merrimack  River,  whose  charter  and 
organization  had  been  kept  alive. 

Almost  at  the  very  l)eginning  of  the  new  developments,  the  services 
of  Mr.  Paul  Moody,  of  the  Waltham  Mills,  who  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  very  foremost  mechanics  of  the  day  in  the  art  of  cotton  manufacture, 
had  been  secured,  and  a  large  machine-shop  had  been  built.  This  shop 
was  retained  by  the  Water  Power  Company  for  nearly  twenty  years 
longer,  or  until  1845,  when  it  was  sold  and  reorganized  as  the  present 
well-known  Lowell  Machine  Shop. 

In  1833  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company,  desirous  of  promoting 
their  machine  business  in  the  line  of  railway  work,  induced  Major 
Whistler  to  become  their  engineer;  and  Mr.  Francis,  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  followed  him  to  Lowell,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Locks  and  Canals  Company's  machine  shop  as  a  draftsman.  Many  of 
the  early  drawings  of  Mr.  Francis — models  of  neatness  and  skill — are 
still  in  existence  in  the  archives  of  these  old  corporations.  Among  his 
firiSt  tasks  was  that  of  dismembering  and  measuring  a  locomotive  which 
had  just  been  built  by  Stephenson,  and  brought  over  from  England  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  engines  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell — the  earliest 
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of  the  New  Euglaud  railroads — and  of  inakiog  full  drawings  from  these 
measurements. 

Mr.  Francis'  early  surroundings,  and  his  association  with  master- 
minds like  Nathan  Appleton,  Patrick  Jackson,  Kirk  Boot,  the  Lowells, 
the  Lawrences,  and  others  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations  for  New 
England's  industrial  greatness,  with  engineers  like  Major  Whistler, 
Charles  S.  Storrow,  Uriah  Boyden,  and  with  young  companions  like 
"William  E.  AVorthen,  were  such  as  might  well  arouse  the  ambition  of 
any  young  man. 

The  Locks  and  Canals  shop  never  became  very  largely  occupied  with 
locomotive  work,  and  Mr.  Francis  did  but  very  little  of  such  work,  but 
soon  was  fully  occupied  on  millwright  drafting  and  designing.  In  fact, 
when  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  entrusted  with  much  of  the 
responsible  design  and  oversight  of  the  Boot  Cotton  Mills,  then  under 
construction. 

Although  these  early  mills  were  small  compared  with  their  mam- 
moth successors  of  the  present  day  (the  average  cotton  mill  then  being 
of  5,000  spindles  capacity,  in  a  four-story  building,  45  feet  wide  by  150 
feet  long),  we  must  remember  that  precedents  were  few  and  that  there 
were  no  such  accumulations  of  data  as  safely  guide  the  engineer  of 
to-day.  That  rare  quality,  judgment,  had  often  to  bear  greater  respon- 
sibility than  in  the  tenfold  greater  structures  of  the  present. 

In  1837,  Mr.  Francis  married  Miss  Sarah  W.  Brownell,  the  daughter 
of  ]Mr.  George  Brownell,  Superintendent  of  the  Locks  and  Canals 
Machine  Shop.  Mr.  Brownell  had  come  to  Lowell  from  the  earlier 
cotton  mills  at  Waltham,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  his  times  in  matters  of  factory  machinery.  At  about  this  time  Major 
Whistler  resigned  his  position  as  engineer  to  the  Machine  Shop  and 
water-power  interests;  and  Mr.  Francis,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two, 
was  appointed  engineer.  His  relation  with  the  Locks  and  Canals  Com- 
pany, as  Chief  Engineer  and  afterward  as  Consulting  Engineer,  contin- 
ued for  fifty-five  years. 

Although  Mr.  Francis  had  not  had  the  advantage  of  an  extended 
education,  he  early  formed  the  habit  of  close  and  unremitting  study. 
His  evenings,  at  this  time,  were  largely  devoted  to  perfecting  himself 
in  mathematics  and  in  other  sciences  connected  with  his  work. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Mr.  Francis,  though  trusted  and 
resjaected  for  his  faithful  work,  had  not  in  these  earlier  years  attained 
the  fame  which  subsequently  became  his,  and  so  it  came  that  when, 
three  or  four  years  later,  it  was  desired  to  determine,  by  the  very  highest 
authority,  the  quantities  of  water-power  drawn  by  the  several  mills,  a 
commission  for  this  purpose  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Major  Whistler, 
James  F.  Baldwin  and  Charles  S.  Storrow,  the  latter  of  whom,  although 
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then  a  young  man  of  but  thirty  years,  was  manager  of  the  Boston  and 
Lowell  Railroad,  had  studied  in  the  foremost  schools  of  France,  and 
was  doubtless  at  that  time  the  best  educated  engineer  in  America. 

The  details  of  the  experiments  and  measurements  of  water  were  en- 
trusted chiefly  to  Mr.  Francis,  and  so  well  satisfied  was  Mr.  Storrow  with 
his  accuracy,  judgment  and  skill,  that  he  advised  the  managers  of  the 
Company  to  rely  on  him  for  such  work  as  they  might  need  in  future. 
In  1845,  at  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  water-power 
where  Lawrence  now  stands,  Mr.  Storrow  tendered  to  Mr.  Francis,  and 
urged  him  to  accept,  the  position  of  resident  engineer  on  this  work — 
the  largest  power  development  which  had,  up  to  that  time,  ever  been 
attempted,  and  one  which  involved  many  difficulties  and  great  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  Locks  and  Canals  Company  was  fast  awakening  to  the  rare 
capabilities  of  young  Mr.  Fi-ancis,  and  promptly  offered  such  induce- 
ments as  made  him  content  to  continue  in  its  service.  In  1845,  he  was 
made  "  Agent "  or  general  manager  of  the  Company  as  well  as  its  en- 
gineer. In  the  same  year  "  The  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals 
on  the  Merrimack  River"  sold  the  machine  construction  branch  of  their 
business  to  a  new  corporation — the  Lowell  Machine  Shop,  and  other 
readjustments  of  the  property  rights  were  made,  by  which  the  principal 
manufacturing  corporations  became  themselves  proprietors  of  the  stock 
of  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company,  each  in  proportion  to  its  water-power 
rights,  and  from  this  time  on,  for  upward  of  forty  years,  Mr.  Francis 
not  only  cared  for  the  dam,  the  canals  and  the  water-power,  but  also 
acted  as  consulting  engineer  to  these  factories,  which  became  among  the 
largest  and  most  important  in  the  world. 

Few  men  have  had  such  opportunities,  and  few  have  availed  them- 
selves of  such  opportunities,  as  opened  to  Mr.  Francis,  for  in  the  early 
yeai's  of  his  responsibility,  the  factory  system  and  the  textile  industries 
were  developing  with  a  vigor  scarcely  equalled,  except  in  the  marvelous 
electrical  developments  of  the  past  few  years.  Here  at  Lowell  were 
manufacturing  interests  which  were  constantly  enlarging  their  plants 
or  their  facilities  for  production,  and  to  all  of  these  interests  he  was 
practically  consulting  engineer. 

We  transcribe  from  a  statement  by  Mr.  Hiram  F.  Mills,  his  assist- 
ant of  thirty-seven  years  ago:  "Mr.  Francis'  habits  of  thought  were 
methodical.  He  was  often  asked  by  the  directors  of  his  company  or  by 
the  agents  of  the  manufacturing  companies,  questions  concerning  their 
peculiar  departments  of  business,  in  such  variety  that  no  one  who  was 
not  in  the  special  business  could  be  expected  to  give  advice ;  but  he, 
taking  the  question  definitely  in  mind,  went  to  his  office  and  began  a 
page  of  his  calculation  book  with  '  Mr. wants  to  know,'  so  and  so. 
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He  would  then  write  out  in  full  whatever  of  value  he  could  find  pub- 
lished upon  that  subject,  together  with  his  conclusions,  and  when  he  met 
his  questioner  again,  he  was  ready  to  discuss  the  subject  in  all  its  bear- 
ings and  to  give  intelligent  advice.  From  this  habit  of  thoroughly  in- 
vestigating the  subjects  that  came  before  him  and  w.riting  out  his  data 
and  conclusions  in  form  convenient  for  reference,  he  came  to  be  rightly 
acknowledged  as  an  authority  upon  many  and  various  subjects." 

The  growing  size  of  the  factories,  the  magnificent  water-powers 
available  along  the  Merrimack,  and  the  limitations  of  the  high  and 
cumbrous  breast  water-wheels,  had  directed  attention  to  the  reaction 
wheels  in  use  in  France  ;  and  in  1844  Uriah  A.  Boydeu,  the  life-long 
friend  and  early  counsellor  of  Mr.  Francis  in  hydraulic  matters,  had 
planned  and  built  his  first  water-wheel.  Soon  afterward  we  find  Mr. 
Francis  engaged  in  further  experiments  and  tests  upon  turbines  of  Mr. 
Boyden's  design  and  upon  designs  of  his  own. 

In  his  remarkable  treatise,  "  The  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experi- 
ments," a  contribution  to  hydraulic  science  which  has  scarcely  been 
surpassed,  either  before  or  since  its  appearance,  Mr.  Francis  gives  an 
account  of  certain  of  his  experiments.  The  completeness  of  this  work, 
the  precision  with  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  and  recorded, 
the  painstaking  care  bestowed  upon  their  collation  and  presentation, 
and  the  mature  scientific  insight,  worthy  of  the  very  foremost  phys- 
icists, and  manifest  in  every  page,  would  reflect  credit  upon  the  most 
experienced  author ;  yet  Mr.  Francis,  at  the  time  of  the  jniblication 
of  this  great  work,  was  a  young  and  self-taught  and  hard-working 
engineer.  Many  of  our  members  have  walked  along  the  magnificent 
Northern  Canal,  with  its  bold  and  massive  river  wall ;  but  few,  perhaps, 
have  realized  that  this  and  the  attendant  works,  costing  over  half  a 
million  dollars,  were  designed  and  constructed  by  a  young  man  thirty- 
one  years  of  age. 

AVe  may  recall  a  nota])le  instance  to  illustrate  the  prudence  of 
this  young  engineer  and  his  steadfast  courage  in  his  own  convictions. 
When  designing  the  head-work  for  this  new  canal  and  determining  the 
height  to  which  it  should  be  built,  he  sought  with  great  diligence  for 
records  of  former  floods  along  the  Merrimack,  and  found,  in  the  records 
or  traditions  of  1785,  a  flood  higher  than  any  since  known,'  a  flood 
which,  after  allowing  for  the  obstruction  since  caused  by  the  erection 
of  the  dam,  would,  if  reproduced,  rise  to  the  very  top  of  the  guard 
locks  of  the  old  canal  and  possibly  sweep  with  great  damage  down 
through  the  heart  of  the  city.  He  therefore  caused  a  new  barrier  to  be 
built,  a  short  distance  below  the  old  head  gates,  while  for  shutting  oflf 
the  canal  itself  he  arranged  a  massive  gate,  27  feet  wide  by  25  feet 
high,  which  hung  suspended  in  the  air  over  the  lock.     This  was  con- 
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structed  in  1850,  and  as  its  need  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
most  of  those  who  saw  it,  it  came  to  be  often  referred  to  as  "  Francis' 
folly."  Its  vindication  came  with  remarkable  promptness.  Only  two 
years  later  the  freshet  of  sixty-five  years  before  was  reproduced,  and, 
indeed,  was  exceeded.  Rapidly  the  water  rose  to  the  topmost  limit  of 
the  earlier  barriers  and  began  to  work  its  way  around  them.  The 
strong  iron  link  which  upheld  the  gate  was  cut,  and  the  gate  dropped 
and  held  back  the  flood,  which  continued  to  increase  for  about  twenty- 
two  hours  afterward,  and  rose  to  a  height  2.23  feet  greater  than  that  at 
which  it  worked  over  and  around  the  old  barrier. 

Most  of  our  members  have  often  heard  this  story,  and  have 
furthermore  been  told  how  the  citizens  tried  to  atone  for  their  former 
lack  of  appreciation  by  presenting  Mr.  Francis  with  a  silver  service 
"in  token  of  their  admiration  of  his  foresight  and  sagacity"  in  con- 
structing this  gate.  Without  it,  as  was  stated  in  the  Boston  Advertiser 
a  few  days  after  the  flood,  "  every  vestige  of  the  old  guard  gates  would 
have  been  carried  away,  and  a  mighty  and  uncontrollable  river  would 
have  swept  through  the  heart  of  Lowell,  destroying  everything  in  its 
course." 

The  preservation  of  timber  from  decay  early  engaged  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Francis,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Lowell  Mills  he  visited  England 
some  forty-four  years  ago,  in  order  to  study  the  processes  in  use 
there.  On  his  return  a  plant  for  kyanizing  was  erected  under  his 
supervision,  and  this  has  been  maintained  and  operated  to  the  present 
time.  Apparatus  for  burnettiziug  timber  was  subsequently  erected 
by  him,  but  its  use  was  discontinued  after  careful  practical  tests. 

During  many  years  an  agreement  for  mutual  protection  against 
fire  loss  was  in  force  among  the  Lowell  factories.  Under  this  agree- 
ment it  was  .sought  not  only  to  divide  and  share  any  accidental  loss,  but 
also  to  prevent,  so  far  as  might  be,  the  possibility  of  a  serious  confla- 
gration. The  execution  of  the  precautionary  works  was  left  to  the  care 
and  skill  of  Mr.  Francis.  A  generous  and  well  planned  system  of 
supplying  water  for  fire  purposes  was  installed,  years  before  anything 
equally  complete  was  to  be  found  elsewhere.  That  this  generous 
system  and  the  prudent  organization  of  watchman  service  were  not  in 
vain,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
concentration  of  values,  the  tallness  of  the  buildings,  the  extent  of  the 
floor  areas  and  the  combustible  nature  of  the  stock,  the  record  of  the 
past  forty  years  is  said  to  show,  for  the  Lowell  INIills,  a  fire  loss  scarcely 
one-half  so  great  as  among  the  cotton  factories  of  New  England  as  a 
whole. 

In  many  ways  Mr.  Francis'  example  w^as  an  education  and  a 
blessing  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  his  followers — in  none  more  so 
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than  in  holding  close  to  exjieriment  as  a  guide.  In  designs  and  in 
engineering  estimates,  it  was  with  him  a  fundamental  rule  to  hold 
closely  to  experiment,  and  to  beware  of  carrying  the  application  of  an 
empirical  rule  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  experiments  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  Among  scores  of  illustrations  of  this  which  might  be 
taken  from  Mr.  Francis'  practice,  we  may  notice  his  experiments  on 
large  cast-iron  beams.  Rather  than  trust,  in  an  important  case,  wholly 
to  the  remarkable  experiments  made  three  years  before  by  Eaton 
Hodgkinsou,  with  English  iron  and  with  sections  generally  smaller 
than  those  in  question,  INIr.  Francis  had  cast  from  American  iron 
girders  of  about  the  size  and  shape  desired  (19  feet  long  by  15  inches 
deep),  and  tested  them  to  the  point  of  rupture — 35  and  57  tons  load 
respectively.  These  were  probably  the  earliest  tests  on  large  girders 
of  American  iron. 

Mr.  Francis'  zeal  for  experiment  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with 
the  actual  work  in  hand,  is  well  illustrated  also  by  his  world-renowned 
researches  upon  the  flow  of  water  over  weirs  and  upon  flow  in  chan- 
nels as  determined  by  floats,  by  his  methods  of  testing  turbines,  and  by 
his  rules  for  proportioning  them. 

Mr.  Francis'  chief  publication,  "  The  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experi- 
ments," appeared  in  its  first  edition  in  1855.  This  volume  made  Mr. 
Francis'  name  respected  by  hj^draulic  engineers  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  indeed  a  wonderful  record  of  a  remarkable  series  of  experiments  made 
at  Lowell  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  water-power  and 
its  distribution  among  the  mills,  and  we  believe  that  even  to  this 
day  no  book  has  been  published  to  which  the  young  experimenter  in 
engineering  can  more  profitably  turn  for  an  illustration  of  the  scientific 
method. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  as  the  years  passed  and  as  Mr.  Francis 
accumulated  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  and  experience,  his  counsel  was 
in  constant  demand  both  as  an  expert  in  water  cases  and  as  a  consulting 
engineer. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  mark  which  our  great  engineer  left 
upon  the  work  of  the  times  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
in  the  list  appended  to  the  memoir  published  by  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  in  which  are  enumerated  his  professional  papers  on 
file  iu  the  ofiice  of  the  Locks  and  Canals ;  and  this  list,  it  must  be 
remembered,  refers  almost  wholly  to  Mr.  Francis'  outside  or  consulting 
work,  and  gives  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  own  special  investigations 
connected  with  the  mills  at  Lowell. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Francis'  ambition  or  fortune  to  build  to  himself 
monuments  in  many  lofty  or  imposing  structures.  It  fell  to  his  lot  rather 
to  expend  his  rare  judgment,  experience  and  skill,  in  counseling  other 
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engineers  and  constructors  about  the  features  of  special  difficulty  in 
their  work,  or  in  designing  work  of  his  own,  which,  though  none  the 
less  important  and  necessary,  went  underground  and  thus  made  but 
little  show. 

Arduous  as  his  duties  were,  he  still  found  time  to  write  many  valu- 
able papers  for  various  learned  societies.  His  contributions  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  were  numerous 
and  always  noteworthy.  They  comprise  records  of  many  experiments 
upon  the  flow  of  water,  the  deflection  of  beams,  and  the  percolation  of 
water  through  cement,  and  reports  on  the  Mill  River  and  Johnstown 
disasters  caused  by  the  giving  way  of  dams.  His  memoir  on  the 
strength  of  cast-iron  pillars  was  prompted  by  the  fall  of  the  Pemberton 
Mills  at  Lawrence,  and  was  read,  in  1865,  before  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston,  a  society  of  which  Mr.  Francis  was  for 
many  years  a  valued  member. 

Mr.  Francis  was,  in  1848,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.     He  became   its   president  in  1874.     His 
residence    in    Lowell    prevented    him   from   attending   the    meetings- 
regularly,  but  he  always  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  its  aims  and  in 
its  success. 

In  1852  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  at  its  first  meeting,  and  was  elected  its  president  in  1880.  On 
April  5,  1892,  he  was  elected  honorary  member.  His  sociable  and 
friendly  nature  led  him  to  attend  many  of  the  Annual  Conventions  of 
that  Society,  where  he  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  discussions 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  excursions  and  social  entertainments,  and 
his  absence  will  nowhere  be  more  keenly  felt  by  his  brother  engineers 
than  on  future  occasions  of  this  kind. 

Mrs.  Francis,  who  is  known  to  many  of  our  members  from  her  ac- 
companying her  husband  on  these  excursions,  survives  him,  as  do  their 
four  children,  George  E.  Francis,  M.D.,  a  prominent  physician  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Col.  James  Francis,  C.E.,  the  present  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Locks  and  Canals  Co.,  Charles  Francis,  C.E.,  Engineer  of  Public  Works 
at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Francis  Bennett,  of  Bay  View, 
Mass. 

Among  the  responsible  offices  which  Mr.  Francis  found  time  to  fill 
were  those  of  member  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  City  Government  of 
Lowell. 

As  engineer,  as  referee,  and  as  expert,  Mr.  Francis  was  probably 
called  upon  to  decide  more  varied  questions  of  importance  than  often 
fall  to  the  lot  of  any  one  man  to  pass  upon.  This  arose  largely  from  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  his  character,  from  that  strong  common  sense 
for  which  he  was  so  well  known,  from  his  unruffled  disposition  and  his 
love  for  the  truth. 
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He  was  of  sturdy  build,  and,  iu  the  later  years  of  his  life,  of  strik- 
ing and  venerable  appearance. 

No  one,  even  if  a  stranger,  could  remain  long  in  Mr.  Francis' 
presence  without  becoming  deeply  impressed  with  the  strength  of  his 
mental  endowments  and  the  genial  spirit  that  guided  his  every  word  and 
deed;  and  certainly  Me,  as  engineers,  knowing  his  wide  reputation,  his 
modest  appreciation  of  his  own  worth,  his  scholarly  attainments,  his 
indefatigable  perseverance,  and  his  deep-seated  love  for  the  truth,  have 
good  reason  to  hold  in  highest  regard  the  memory  of  this  man,  upon 
whose  like  we  shall  not  look  again. 
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AUGUSTUS   WOODBURY   UOCKE. 


A  MEMOIR. 


By  G.   A.  Kimball,   J.  W.  Ellis  and  C.   A.  Allen,  Committee  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


[Read  November  15,  1893.] 

Augustus  W.  Locke  was  born  in  the  town  of  Rye,  N.  H.,  on  the 
26tli  of  February,  1846.  He  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
schools  of  that  town  and  attended  the  Academy  at  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 
In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  served  until  1863,  and  then 
took  up  the  study  of  engineering.  He  worked  his  way,  teaching  school 
during  a  portion  of  the  time,  and  completed  his  engineering  studies  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  1867  JNIr.  Locke  was  for  a  time  employed  on  the  United  States 
Coast  Survey.  In  1869  he  was  apjjointed  assistant  u2:>on  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  and  was  stationed  at  the  east  end.  He  was  connected  with  the 
tunnel  until  it  was  completed,  and  a  share  of  the  credit  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  alinement  is  due  to  his  careful  and  persistent  work.  After  the 
completion  of  the  tunnel  he  continued  on  the  engineering  staff  for  a  few 
years,  and  he  was  then  appointed  State  Manager  of  the  Hoosac  Tunnel, 
Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  by  Governor  Long,  in  which  position  he 
remained  until  the  property  was  sold  by  the  State  to  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  Company.  The  work  of  Mr.  Locke  as  manager  of  the  State's 
tunnel  and  railroad  has  often  been  favorably  commented  upon.  The 
employees  showed  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Locke  by  presenting  him 
with  a  fine  gold  watch  when  he  retired  from  the  position. 

On  July  11,  1888,  Governor  Ames,  acting  under  authority  of 
Chajiter  99  of  the  Resolves  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  that 
year,  appointed  INIr.  Locke  as  one  of  "  three  competent  and  experienced 
engineers  to  report  to  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject  of  the  Gradual 
Abolition  of  the  Crossing  of  Highways  by  Railroads  at  Grade."  On 
the  organization  of  this  Board  of  Engineers  Mr.  Locke  was  chosen 
chairman,  and  after  seven  months'  faithful  and  laborious  work,  the 
Board  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  report  dated  January  31,  1889. 
This  report,  which  bears  the  marks  of  his  careful  and  thorough  work, 
gave  great  impetus  to  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings 
in  Massachusetts. 

In  1891  he  opened  an  office  in  Boston  and  associated  with  him  his 
brother,  ^h\  Franklin  B.  Locke.     The  two  brothers  gave  special  atten- 
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tion  to  railroad  and  tunnel  work,  and  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Locke  had  been  engaged  on  several  grade  crossing  problems. 

Mr.  Locke  served  upon  a  commission  of  engineers  to  report  general 
plans  for  the  abolition  of  all  grade  crossings  in  Worcester,  Mass.  The 
report  is  dated  February  1,  1892,  and  is  considered  a  very  able 
document. 

]\Ir.  Locke  served  on  many  commissions  appointed  by  the  Superior 
Couil  for  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings.  He  prepared  i)lans  for  the 
City  of  Northampton  for  abolishing  the  grade  crossings  and  continued 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  this  matter  until  his  death. 

In  1<S92,  Mr.  Elmer  L.  Corthell  and  Mr.  Locke  reported  on  the 
grade  crossing  problem  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  same  year  he  nas 
employed ^to  report  a  plan  for  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings  in  the 
City  of  Lynn,  Mass. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  he  was  a  resident  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
and  during  the  last  part  of  his  life  maintained  an  office  there.  He 
designed  the  sewerage  system  and  water  supply  of  that  town.  In  1876 
he  married  Martha  P.  Perkins,  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  who,  with  one  son 
and  three  daughters,  survives  him.  At  his  home  in  North  Adams  he 
had  many  friends  and  was  always  ready  to  help  anyone  in  need.  He 
took  a  livelv  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  served  it  in  many 
public  positions. 

Mr.  Locke  joined  our  Society,  October  18,  1882.  He  has  con- 
tributed two  papers,  the  first  entitled  "  Notes  upon  Engineering  Work 
in  Holland,"  and  the  second  "  The  Gradual  Abolition  of  Grade  Cross- 
ings." 

Mr.  Locke  was  a  person  of  clear  mind  and  great  common  sense ; 
he  was  conservative  in  all  his  opinions,  a  great  worker,  slow  to  reach 
conclusions,  but  sure  to  base  them  upon  existing  facts  and  condi- 
tions. He  was  a  deep  thinker  and  one  who  investigated  very  carefully 
for  himself,  and  in  his  own  original  way,  every  detail  of  his  proposed 
plan.  He  was  fair,  frank  and  honest  in  every  way,  a  man  whose  word 
could  always  be  depended  upon. 
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LAXDSI^IDES. 


By  David  Molitor,  Member  of  the  Engineers'  C'iau'.  of  St.  Louis. 


[Read  October  18,  1893.] 


I.     Introductory  Remarks. 

A  LANDSLIDE,  especially  if  of  any  great  extent,  may  be  classed 
among  the  worst  of  the  difficulties  which  the  engineer  is  called  upon 
to  overcome. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  rather  limited,  and  this  is  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  engineers  on  construction  rarely 
give  to  the  profession  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and  seldom  go  to 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  collecting  data  for  publication.  It  is  the 
author's  intention  to  present,  in  the  following  paper,  such  observations 
as  he  was  enabled  to  gather  from  his  experience  while  engaged  on  rail- 
way construction  in  Germany  during  the  years  1887-90. 

II.     Classification  of  Material. 

Under  certain  conditions,' any  material,  even  rock,  will  slide.  In 
the  case  of  a  rocky  cliff,  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  equili- 
brium is  a  foundation  capable  of  sustaining  the  weight  or  vertical  load  ; 
for  stratified  rock  will  stand  vertically  or  even  overhang  without  sliding. 
In  loose  material,  friction  and  cohesion  of  the  particles  produce  equili- 
brium of  the  mass  on  a  slope,  the  inclination  of  which  is  proportional  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  frictioual  and  cohesive  resistances  of  the  material. 
These  conditions  are  entirely  modified  by  the  yielding  of  the  supporting 
earth  or  foundation,  and  a  mass  may  be  set  in  motion  by  removing  the 
foot  of  a  slope  and  thus  destroying  the  conditions  of  equilibrium. 

Water,  the  natural  lubricant,  invariably  diminishes  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  particles  of  earth  or  of  rock  upon  each  other,  while  it 
may  or  may  not  increase  their  cohesion.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
independently  the  effect  of  water  upon  these  internal  forces,  but  that 
effect  can  be  observed  in  large  masses  of  earth.  With  only  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  natural  slope  is  diminished  by  the  addition  of  moisture. 
Clean  sand  affords  one  of  these  exceptions,  for  here  the  addition  of 
water  increases  the  natural  slope,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  is  the 
case  only  with  small  quantities,  such  as  are  commonly  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  Rain  and  frost  exert  a  merely  superficial  wearing 
action  on  earthwork. 

It  is  the  author's  intention  to  consider  only  those  materials  which 
are  most  liable  to  dangerous  sliding,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  good  judg- 
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rnent  of  the  eugiueer  to  make  the  proper  allowances  for  such  materials 
as  ofter  more  ftivorable  conditions. 

Whether  in  cuts  or  in  fills,  or  in  the  ground  underlying  them,  the 
clays  and  all  their  various  combinations,  as  marl,  loam,  bend,  etc.,  will 
nearly  always  cause  trouble;  and  peat,  alluvium  and  soil  (humus)  are 
as  bad  as  clay  and  sometimes  worse.  Marlstone  and  indurated  clay  are 
often  as  hard  as  stone  when  found  in  the  natural  strata,  but,  on  being 
exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  water,  and  especially  to  alternations  of 
heat  and  frost,  they  disintegrate  and  become  mud. 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  geological  strata,  pointing  out  the  more  objec- 
tionable materials,  may  assist  in  warning  the  engineer  against  unforeseen 
dangers. 

a.  Triassic  Period.  In  the  geological  subdivisions  of  strata  we  find 
dangerous  material  as  far  down  as  the  Triassic  Period.  The  only  epoch 
of  this  period,  however,  which  comes  in  question  is  the  Keuper,  of  which 
the  Upper  Keuper  is  the  worst.  Even  this  is  usually  good,  except  for 
high  slopes,  exceeding,  say,  8  meters. 

Foundations  on  Keuper,  when  well  drained,  need  cause  no  anxiety, 
and  slopes  of  cuts  will  stand  perfectly  well,  up  to  a  height  of  10  meters, 
when  laid  out  I5  to  1.  Thorough  drainage  is  very  important  in  dealing 
with  this  mateiial,  which  is  of  a  quite  granular  structure  and  allows 
water  to  penetrate  freely  into  its  mass.  Like  sand,  it  always  appears 
dry  on  the  surface,  and  the  water  which  collects  in  the  material  is  apt 
to  show  itself  in  a  very  undesirable  manner. 

b.  The  Jurassic  Period  contains  some  of  the  most  dangerous  strata 
which  we  have  to  contend  with,  and  these  are  especially  dangerous  when 
found  in  a  mountainous  country,  as  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  All  these  strata, 
in  their  natural  state,  are  very  hard,  and  therefore  liable  to  mislead  one 
who  is  not  familiar  with  their  properties.  The  clays  and  marls  of  this 
period,  though  some  of  them  require  blasting  where  they  are  excavated, 
possess  the  peculiarity  of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  water  and  then 
disintegrating  into  a  soft,  smeary  material  resembling  silt.  This  is  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  material  for  fills.  A  cut  may  stand  well  if  the 
slopes  are  protected  by  a  soil-covering  and  grown  over  with  grass,  to 
keep  off*  the  direct  action  of  air  and  water.  Even  then  the  alluvium, 
overlying  the  strata,  will  invariably  slide  upon  the  latter,  as  the  water 
which  penetrates  to  them  softens  them  and  produces  sliding  surfaces. 

The  most  objectionable  material  of  the  Jurassic  period  is  the  Opa- 
linus  clay,  which  occurs  in  the  lower  oolitic.  The  Turneri  clay,  which  is 
found  in  the  middle  Liassic  epoch,  resembles  the  opal  clay  very  closely, 
both  in  appearance  and  in  objectionable  properties.  These  two  are 
among  the  worst  materials  that  the  eugiueer  is  liable  to  find.  They 
will  be  mentioned  later,  in  connection  with  examples  of  their  behavior. 
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e.  The  Cretaceous  Period  contains  only  a  few  strata  of  marls  which 
are  to  be  feared  in  earthwork,  and  they  oifer  no  greater  difficulties  than 
the  above-named  clays. 

d.  The  Tertiary  Period  is  composed  mainly  of  clays  and  marls,  all 
of  which  possess  properties  similar  to  those  of  the  Jurassic  period.  The 
methods  of  treating  these  in  connection  with  earthwork  are  identical 
with  those  to  be  mentioned  for  Opalinus  and  Turneri  clays. 

e.  The  Quarternary  Period  contains  clays  which  are  not  as  compact 
in  their  natural  layers  as  those  of  the  Jurassic,  but  the  latter,  when  sof- 
tened by  water,  become  even  greater  enemies  to  the  engineer. 

The  historical  epoch,  of  this  period,  contains  mostly  alluvium  and 
peat,  which  will  be  more  fully  mentioned  later  on.  It  might,  however, 
be  well  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  historical  strata,  which 
always  form  the  natural  surface,  may  directly  overlie  any  one  of  the  older 
strata,  as  for  instance  the  Jurassic,  for  the  intervening  strata  may  have 
been  removed  by  either  aqueous  or  volcanic  action. 

Alluvial  earth  may  range  from  fair  to  the  very  worst  material  for 
fills.  When  it  is  quite  sandy,  it  may  be  considered  good,  provided  it  is 
not  subjected  to  the  direct  washing  action  of  water.  Rain-water  will 
flow  off^  or  penetrate  into  it  without  causing  much  damage  unless  a  bank 
be  very  high  and  steep  and  not  grown  over  with  grass. 

When  alluvial  earth  is  argillaceous,  or  when  it  contains  peat,  it  be- 
comes very  objectionable  for  engineering  purposes.  Rain-water  will  then 
be  retained  until  the  material  becomes  semi-fluid. 

III.  Classification  of  Landslides. 

We  will  classify  landslides,  with  reference  to  the  conditions  causing 
tjaem,  in  four  groups  : 

a.  Those  occurring  where  the  slope  is  too  steep  to  maintain  equili- 
brium of  the  mass. 

b.  Those  caused  by  inclination  of  the  natural  strata,  combined  with 
the  lubricating  action  of  water.  In  this  and  in  the  previous  case  we  find 
a  clearly-defined  sliding  surface. 

c.  Slides  caused  by  the  action  of  water  alone.  Here  the  material 
is  softened  to  such  a  degree  that  it  becomes  fluid. 

d.  Where  the  underground  is  not  capable  of  supporting  the  weight 
of  the  overlying  fill  material. 

1.  Slides  belonging  to  group  a  are  usually  caused  by  using,  for  cuts 
or  fills,  a  steeper  slope  than  the  material  will  maintain.  They  may 
also  be  caused  by  the  action  of  a  stream  in  washing  away  the  foot  of  a 
slope  and  leaving  the  bank  to  cave. 

In  the  former  case,  if  the  material  be  filled  earth,  the  trouble  will 
show  itself  after  a  short  time  (one  to  eight  mouths,  according  to  circum- 
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stances)  by  a  bulging  out  near  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and  a  corresponding 
settlement  along  the  edge  of  the  crown.  Usually  a  separation  takes 
place,  and  the  material  at  the  crown  gradually  sinks,  while  the  foot 
moves  out,  and  thus  new  conditions  of  equilibrium  are  established. 

The  final  slope,  or  in  this  case  the  surface  of  repose,  is  then  not  a 
plane,  as  is  assumed  by  all  the  present  theories  of  geostatic  pressure,  but 
a  curved  surface.  The  only  exception  is  a  theory  by  a  French  engineer, 
named  Leygue,  whose  experiments  were  related  in  "  Annales  des  ponts 
et  chaussees,"  1885,  II,  pp.  788-1003,  The  subject  will  be  treated  more 
at  length  in  Part  V  of  this  paper. 

The  remedy  for  such  slides  is  the  very  simple  one  of  reducing  the 
slope  sufficiently  to  establish  equilibrium.  This  applies  also  to  cuts 
through  the  natural  strata,  except  that  the  indications  of  excessive  slopes 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  noticeable  on  loosely  filled  earth. 

The  earth  of  natural  strata  possesses  a  certain  cohesion,  which  will, 
for  a  time  only,  maintain  equilibrium  of  the  material  under  a  very 
steep  slope.  Gradually,  this  cohesive  force  is  overcome,  and  the  sur- 
plus material  separates  from  the  slope  (usually  in  large  masses)  and 
slides  down  to  the  foot.  The  cracks,  which  first  appear  on  the  natural 
surface,  assist  greatly  in  causing  the  slide,  by  allowing  water  to  penetrate 
into  the  mass  and  aid  in  producing  motion.  In  examining  slides  of 
this  class,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  attribute  them  to  the  action  of  water 
alone. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  advisable  not  to  employ  retaining  walls  if 
it  is  at  all  possible  to  cut  the  material  down  to  a  natural  slope.  This  is 
usually  the  best  and  cheapest  method  to  follow. 

For  caving  banks,  where  the  footing  is  washed  away  and  the  slope 
becomes  too  steep,  the  only  cure  is,  of  course,  a  shore  protection  in  form 
of  a  paving,  revetment  or  wall. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  experimental  angles  of  re- 
pose given  by  the  authorities,  are,  as  a  rule,  determined  by  experiments 
upon  small  masses,  and  that  for  large  quantities  of  earth,  as  they  occur 
in  a  railroad  embankment,  such  data  are  inapplicable.  The  author  of 
the  present  paper  has  found,  in  many  cases  on  construction  work,  that 
the  same  material,  filled  to  different  heights,  acquires  different  angles  of 
repose,  so  that  the  actual  surface  for  the  equilibrium  of  earth  is  not  a 
plane,  but  a  curved  surface.  A  more  detailed  reference  to  this  fact  will 
be  made  in  Part  V  of  this  paper. 

2.  In  mountainous  countries,  where  the  geological  strata  have  been 
disturbed  by  volcanic  action  and  have  been  thrown  into  every  variety 
of  inclination,  it  is  quite  common  to  find  slides  belonging  to  the  second 
class.  Especially  a  side  hill  cut  is  very  apt  to  remove  the  footing  of 
several  strata,  which  then  slide  upon  the  inclined  surface  of  some  under- 
lying stratum. 
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When  motion  has  once  taken  place,  such  a  sliding  surface  becomes 
quite  smooth  without  necessarily  being  wet ;  but  any  rainfall  will,  of 
course,  assist  in  producing  motion. 

The  only  means  for  overcoming  this  difficulty  is  the  removal  of  all 
the  sliding  material,  or  the  replacing  of  the  lost  footing  by  a  retaining 
wall  or  other  structure  offering  an  equivalent  resistance. 

Slides  of  this  form  are  very  dangerous,  for  they  usually  set  in  motion 
very  large  masses,  sometimes  a  whole  mountain  side.  Nothing  can  here 
be  accomplished  by  drainage,  and  the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is 
by  changing  the  location  of  the  work. 

3.  Slides  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  natural  slope  of  strata,  are 
often  produced  by  subtei'raneous  springs,  or  by  strata  carrying  water. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  slope  of  the  strata  will  not  necessai-ily  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  motion,  for  this  will  depend  upon  the  slope  of  the 
surface.  The  presence  of  water  in  the  cracks  and  the  wet  condition  of 
the  material,  usually  give  a  clue  to  the  cause. 

These  slides  are  usually  local,  and  can  often  be  prevented  by  careful 
examination  of  the  ground  and  by  timely  application  of  proper  drainage. 
They  occur  most  frequently  in  the  slopes  of  cuts,  though  we  often  find 
cases  where  springs  or  other  water  ways  are  cut  off  by  the  weight  of  an 
overlying  embankment,  and  where  the  water  thus  accumulating  pro- 
duces a  slide.  In  all  such  cases  the  cause  must  be  cai-efully  located  and 
the  water  drained  off  by  canals  or  culverts,  or  by  drainage  ditches. 

For  slides  in  the  slopes  of  railroad  cuts,  it  may  at  times  be  more 
economical  to  carry  off  the  materials  which  may  obstruct  our  traffic, 
unless  the  property  adjoining  the  slope  is  too  valuable.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  the  slope  must  be  maintained  by  cutting  a  succession  of  verti- 
cal slots  or  passages  in  the  side  of  the  slope  (see  Plate  1,  Fig.  1).  Such 
passages  should  be  made  from  1  to  2  meters  in  width,  and  placed  at 
intervals  of  from  10  to  40  meters,  according  to  circumstances.  They 
should  be  located  in  the  wet  places.  They  should  then  be  filled  with 
rip-rap  (or  one-man  stones)  to  the  surface  of  the  slop^.  The  water  will 
drain  off  through  these  passages,  and  the  stones  will  act  as  a  buttress  to 
hold  up  the  slope. 

This  is  a  very  efficient  method,  and,  after  a  little  experience  with 
it,  the  engineer  will  become  able  to  deal  successfully  with  what  may  at 
first  seem  a  very  difficult  case. 

The  natural  ground,  underlying  embankments,  should  always  be 
carefully  examined  before  material  is  filled  upon  it,  as  many  accidents 
can  be  avoided  by  a  little  drainage. 

4.  We  pass  now  to  the  last  subdivision  of  slides,  viz. :  those  caused 
by  a  giving  way  of  the  underground,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  its 
supporting  power. 
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In  any  swampy  locality,  or  where  peat  is  found,  we  are  liable  to 
failures  of  this  class.  When  the  ground  is  level  there  need  be  little 
apprehension,  for  the  soft  material  will  simply  l)e  displaced  by  the  filled 
material,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  continue  filling  until  sufficient 
ground  has  been  displaced  and  the  necessary  support  afforded.  When, 
however,  the  natural  surface  is  inclined,  the  difficulties  are  vastly  in- 
creased. The  fill  will  then  slide  downward  with  the  displaced  material, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  resist  this  downward  tendency  in  addition 
to  displacing  the  soft  material  underlying  the  embankment. 

AVhen  the  underground  is  peat,  varying  from  1  to  10  meters  in 
thickness,  it  is  often  advisable  to  excavate  the  peat  before  beginning  to 
fill.  On  level  ground  it  is  usually  as  well  to  displace  the  peat  by  the 
weight  of  the  fill,  though  a  fill  thus  made  will  be  subject  to  severe  settle- 
ments for  some  time. 

A  cut  through  peat  may  be  maintained  by  first  filling  in  sand  on 
both  sides  of  the  portion  to  be  excavated.  Peat  has  the  property  of 
allowing  sand  (especially  wet  sand)  to  penetrate  into  its  structure  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  ceases  to  flow.  Slopes  will  stand  fairly  well  when 
such  preparations  have  been  previously  made.  This  method  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  the  cuts  of  the  North  Sea  Canal  now  under 
construction. 

When  the  surface  is  inclined,  it  is  well  to  drain  the  ground  before 
filling  upon  it.  This  can  best  be  done  by  a  drainage  ditch  carried 
along  the  upper  side  and  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  embankment. 
Another  ditch  should  then  be  dug  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and 
from  its  lowest  point,  so  as  to  carry  oft"  all  water  so  collected. 

These  ditches  should  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  cut  off  all  springs  and 
porous  substrata,  and  should  be  filled  with  rip-rap.  This  will  usually 
pi'event  subsequent  failures. 

Another  method,  less  certain  but  equally  expensive,  consists  in 
excavating  a  foot  at  the  lower  base  of  the  embankment,  which  foot  is 
then  filled  with  stone.  This,  however,  does  not  drain  the  whole  base  of 
a  fill,  but  only  the  lower  foot,  and  we  are  thus  forced  to  place  greater  de- 
pendence upon  its  supporting  properties.  This  method,  therefore,  applies 
better  to  cases  where  poor  filling  material  is  used  than  to  the  present  one. 

Should  the  first  preparations  prove  insufficient,  resort  may  be  had 
to  filling  up,  on  the  lower  side  of  the  already  completed  embankment, 
sufficiently  to  prevent  the  underground  from  flowing  out.  This  method 
is  called  counter-weighting. 

IV.     Examples. 

It  may  be  less  expensive  to  change  the  location  of  a    railroad 
section,  even  though  this  may  involve  some  sacrifice  of  work  already 
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completed,  than  to  remedy  a  slide.  A  slide  is  always  a  costly  matter^ 
and  it  is  well  to  abandon  a  site  involving  one  if  a  more  suitable  location 
can  be  found. 

In  many  instances,  however,  slides  do  not  appear  until  the  work 
has  advanced  to  such  a  stage  that  a  change  of  location  is  out  of  the 
question.  Or  it  may  be  that  in  consequence  of  legal  requirements,  of  the 
expense  of  acquiring  property,  or  of  natural  causes  peculiar  to  a  locality,, 
the  site  of  the  work  will  not  admit  of  change,  so  that  the  engineer  is  com- 
pelled to  carry  out  his  project  on  the  lines  laid  down,  regardless  of  the 
cost.  He  must  then  decide  upon  the  most  expedient  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  desired  end. 

We  will,  therefore,  take  up  a  series  of  examples  which  may  aid  in 
suggesting  the  manner  of  overcoming  these  obstacles.  The  question  of 
necessity,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  decided  entirely  by  the  conditions  of 
each  case. 

The  examples  chosen  may  be  regarded  as  more  or  less  typical,  and 
as  involving  all  the  questions  likely  to  come  up  in  this  class  of  work.. 
They  will  follow  in  the  order  of  the  above  classification. 

Class  A. 

SLIDES    WHERE   THE    SLOPE   LS   TOO   STEEP   TO   MAINTAIN    THE    EQUILI- 
BRIUM OF  THE  MASS. 

Plate  1,  Fig.  1.  This  slide,  on  the  Paris,  Lyous  aud  Mediterranean 
Railroad,  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  adoption  of  a  slope  too  steep  for 
the  clay  of  which  the  embankment  was  made.  This  clay,  according  to 
the  author's  experience,  will  not  stand  I5  to  1  for  a  height  exceeding 
5  meters. 

The  irregular  dotted  lines  in  section  A  B  show  the  manner  in 
which  the  material  slid,  seeking  a  slope  which  would  satisfy  the  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium.  For  reasons  not  known  to  the  writer,  it  was 
preferred  to  restore  the  original  slopes  instead  of  widening  out  the  base 
and  reducing  the  slopes  to  say  2:  1,  which  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  sufficed. 

The  method  adopted  consists  in  cutting  passages  in  the  slopes  at 
intervals  of  15  to  20  meters,  as  shown  on  the  plan  and  by  the  bold 
dotted  curves  in  section  a  h.  These  passages,  the  upper  portions  of 
which  are,  of  course,  steeper  than  the  original  slope,  are  temporarily 
maintained  by  wooden  planking  and  afterwards  filled  in  with  rip-rap. 
In  slides  of  this  class  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  these  passages  down  to 
the  original  surface,  but  they  should  go  at  least  below  the  sliding 
surface  and  aflTord  some  means  for  drainage.  In  the  present  case  a, 
culvert  or  openiug  is  left  for  this  purpose. 
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These  stone  passages  or  ribs  are  sometimes  connected  by  arches, 
about  1  meter  thick,  Avhich  assist  in  supporting  and  draining  the  inter- 
vening earth.  The  arches  are  not  very  serviceable  on  embankment 
slopes  and  might  as  well  be  omitted.  They  are  of  value,  not  as  support- 
ing arches,  but  only  as  drainage  ditches,  and  in  this  latter  capacity  they 
would  render  better  service  in  the  slopes  of  a  wet  cutting  than  in  those 
of  an  embankment. 

Plate  1,  Fig.  3,  shows  a  typical  slide  belonging  to  this  class.  The 
material  (Opalinus  clay)  will  not  permanently  stand  a  slope  of  1 :  1  for 
a  greater  height  than  about  2  meters,  and  the  present  height  of  7  meters 
would  require  a  slope  of  at  least  2  : 1,  as  will  be  shown  in  Part  V.  In 
the  present  case  the  embankment  was  made  simply  as  a  deposit  for 
superfluous  material,  and  hence,  after  the  slide,  the  slope  was  only  graded 
down  to  about  2  : 1  and  sown  over  with  grass.  It  has  maintained  this 
slope  for  over  three  years  without  showing  any  signs  of  farther  move- 
ment. It  would,  however,  have  been  advisable  to  destroy  to  some  extent 
the  sliding  surface,  which  was  very  smooth,  as  this  might  have  produced 
further  trouble  had  the  embankment  been  used  for  traffic. 

Class  B. 
slides  caused  by  the  natural  inclination  of  strata. 

Plate  1,  Fig.  2,  shows  the  cross-section  of  a  slide  which  occurred  on 
the  Nordhausen-Wetzlar  Railroad,  Germany,  in  the  summer  of  1877. 

The  cut  was  285  meters  long  and  had  a  maximum  depth  of  22.8 
meters,  with  an  estimated  volume  of  131,652  cubic  meters,  assuming 
slopes  of  1 2  to  1. 

The  material  consisted  of  layers  of  compact  sandstone,  separated  by 
layers  of  clay  varying  from  0.10  to  0.5  meters  in  thickness.  These 
strata  were  inclined  about  3  :  1  in  the  direction  of  the  surface.  At  the 
time  of  excavating  this  cut,  no  springs  were  noticeable,  and  no  alarm- 
ing amount  of  water  was  ever  found,  except  what  came  from  sudden 
showers. 

The  excavation  was  conducted  on  the  "  English  plan,"  with  a  stulm 
driven  lengthwise  through  the  cut  at  grade,  and  loading  cars  from  over- 
head. The  first  signs  of  motion  were  noticed  while  this  work  was  in 
progress,  during  the  summer  of  1877,  and  at  the  same  time  the  surface, 
for  some  distance  back,  showed  depressions  and  distinct  breaks.  A 
ditch  (a)  was  maintained  above  the  sliding  material  to  prevent  rain  from 
entering  the  breaks.  The  section  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  1,  shows  the  condition 
of  the  cut  in  INIay,  1879. 

It  was  decided  to  put  in  a  masonry  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  and 
to  continue  the  excavation  as  this  work  progressed. 
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A  packiug  of  riprap  Avas  put  in  behind  the  wall,  with  occasional 
branches  extending  into  the  right-hand  slope  to  provide  for  the  proper 
drainage. 

The  work  progressed  so  that  it  was  possible  to  open  the  road  for 
traffic  in  August,  1879,  and  the  method  has  proved  successful,  although 
some  extensive  repairs  have  been  made  since  then. 

The  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  serves  rather  as  a  drainage  culvert 
than  as  a  retaining  wall,  so  that  the  effective  work  really  consisted  in 
removing  all  the  material  down  to  grade,  leaving  a  slope  equal  to  that 
of  the  natural  strata. 

The  total  amount  finally  excavated  was  about  364,600  cubic  meters, 
while,  as  already  stated,  the  estimated  amount,  with  slopes  of  H  :  1,  was 
131,652  cubic  meters. 

It  may  be  in  place  to  add  here  that  in  cases  belonging  to  this  class 
of  slides,  the  method  of  removing  the  sliding  material  is  usually  the  best 
and  cheapest,  since  such  slides  may  take  place  even  wdthout  the  presence 
of  water,  and  rain  will  aggravate  the  case  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  sliding  masses. 
Furthermore,  a  retaining  wall,  sufficient  to  hold  such  masses,  would 
require  such  dimensions  as  to  prove  impracticable  at  the  start. 

Another  typical  example  belonging  to  this  class  of  slides  is  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  4,  5  and  6,  Plate  1.  The  cut  with  the  sliding  slope  is 
show-n  in  plan  in  Fig.  4,  the  strata  are  given  in  cross-section  in  Fig.  5, 
and  the  manner  of  repaii'ing  the  slide  is  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

This  case  is  quite  similar  to  the  preceding,  although  not  as  exten- 
sive.    It  occurred  shortly  after  the  cut  was  excavated,  in  1889. 

The  material  of  these  strata  is  probably,  all  considered,  the  best  in 
the  Jurassic  period,  but  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  strata  and  the 
well-defined  surface  of  the  micaceous  clay  under  them,  the  friction  on 
the  latter  was  insufficient  to  maintain  stability  after  the  excavation  was 
made. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  sliding  material  was  removed,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  and  the  underlying  stratum  was  cut  out  in  order  to  obtain  a 
footing  for  the  replaced  material. 

This  footing  was  filled  in  with  stones,  as  indicated,  providing  a  drain 
in  the  lowest  portion,  and  the  original  material  was  again  filled  in. 
There  was  no  danger  in  using  the  sliding  material  after  it  had  betn 
mixed,  as  a  large  portion  of  it  consisted  of  limestone. 

The  dotted  slope  2  :  1  and  the  retaining  wall  show^  another  method 
proposed,  but  this  would  have  involved  greater  expense,  with  no  addi- 
tional security. 

This  class  of  slides,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  embraces  cuts  only. 
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Class  C. 

slides  caused  by  the  actiox  of  water  aloxe. 

Plate  1,  Fig.  7.  Nordjiausen-Wetzlar  Kailway,  Germany.  For 
some  time  after  this  embankment  had  been  in  use  for  traffic,  no  signs  of 
any  alarming  settlement  or  slide  had  appeared.  But  suddenly,  on 
the  15th  of.  March,  1S81,  without  any  previous  warniug,  the  portion 
shown  to  the  left  of  the  curved  line  parted  from  the  fill. 

The  cause  was  traced  to  a  softening  of  the  material  by  rain,  which 
reduced  the  internal  friction  of  the  material  until  the  mass  became 
fluid. 

The  slide  extended  over  a  distance  of  about  25  meters  lengthwise 
of  the  fill.  The  softened  material  was  removed  and  replaced  with  stony 
material  shown  by  the  shaded  area.  The  sliding  surface,  or  surface  of 
ruptui-e,  which  was  very  smooth,  was  broken  up  into  steps  to  obviate 
any  future  trouble.  The  remainder,  above  the  stony  filling,  was  re- 
placed by  common  earth. 

Plate  1,  Figs.  8  and  9.  Faris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway. 
Fig.  9  shows  a  fill  so  low  that  it  could  scarcely  have  caused  a  slide  by 
its  own  weight,  and  the  sliding  surface  shown  by  the  dotted  curved  line 
indicates  that  the  trouble  was  the  same  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

Both  the  slides  (Figs.  8  and  9)  occurred  in  consequence  of  heavy 
rainfalls  which  softened  the  clay.  The  method  of  repairing  slides  of 
this  class  is  usually  some  form  of  that  shown  here  and  described  in  the 
first  case  under  Class  A.  The  passages  cut  in  the  slopes,  and  afterward 
filled  to  the  surfiice  with  rip-rap,  should  in  these  cases  be  carried  down" 
to  good,  hard  material,  so  as  to  insure  a  perfect  drainage.  The  arched 
branches  between  the  main  passages  are  of  little  avail.  Straight, 
diagonal  passages,  about  1  to  1.5  meters  in  depth,  would  serve  the  same 
purpose  of  collecting  and  carrying  off  rain-water  before  it  penetrates 
into  the  material. 

The  drains  provided  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  passages  serve  a 
very  important  mission  and  they  should  never  be  omitted.  The  grade  of 
such  drains  should  never  be  less  than  1  in  10. 

When  these  passages  are  completed,  the  earth  is  again  graded  to  a 
proper  slope  and  sown  w^ith  grass. 

Plate  I,  Fig.  10,  shows  a  case  where  a  slide  of  this  class  was  stopped 
by  means  of  a  retaining  wall. 

The  cut  was  about  900  meters  long,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  18.5 
meters.  The  material  slid  on  a  surface  shown  by  the  dotted  curve. 
The  wall  was  built  2  meters  above  track  level,  with  a  breadth  of  0.7 
meters  at  crown,  and  11  meters  at  base.  Behind  it  was  placed  a  rip- 
rap packing,  1.4  meters  thick.  The  wall  was  subsequently  reinforced  by 
buttresses  of  1.5  meters  width,  placed  9  meters  apart. 
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The  stone  packing  is  very  essential  to  success,  for  it  secures  perfect 
drainage  of  the  material  back  of  the  wall,  and  thereby  avoids  the  press- 
ure of  a  semi-fluid  mass.  The  drainage  openings  through  the  wall  must 
never  be  omitted. 

Class  D. 

slides  where  the  underground  ls  not  capable  of  supporting 
the  overlying  fill. 

This  class  of  slides  necessarily  embraces  embankments  only.  When 
earth  is  filled  on  any  soft  alluvium  or  clay,  and  especially  when  the 
natural  surface  is  inclined,  these  slides  are  apt  to  occur,  and  they  may 
be  of  sufficient  extent  to  offer  many  difficulties. 

Slides  are  aggravated  when  the  substrata  are  inclined  with  the 
natural  surface. 

Plate  l,Fig.  11,  represents,  in  cross-section,  a  slide  on  the  Bebra- 
Hanau  Railroad,  showing  its  various  stages,  up  to  the  final  stable  con- 
dition. 

As  a  result  of  contiuued  rain,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  the  material 
began  to  separate  at  the  crown  of  the  fill,  and  the  downhill  slope  became 
deformed  until  a  slide  ensued. 

The  cause  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a  softening  of  the  filling 
material,  and  a  retaining  wall  was  therefore  put  in,  as  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
and  the  embankment  was  repaired,  leaving  the  berm  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line. 

The  work,  so  repaired,  lasted  until  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  and 
then,  in  consequence  of  heavy  rain-fall,  the  slide  reappeared,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale. 

This  time  the  underground,  to  a  depth  of  about  4  meters  below  the 
surface,  slid,  carrying  with  it  about  27,000  cubic  meters  of  the  filled 
material.  The  culvert  was  so  far  disabled  that  the  ffow  of  water  through 
it  was  nearly  stopped. 

This  waterway  was  opened  up  at  once  and  the  locality  was  thoroughly 
examined.  It  was  found  that  a  second  sliding  surface,  which  had  not 
been  discovered  during  the  first  examination,  had  formed  on  the  hard 
slaty  clay,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  filled  material, 
the  softer  substrata  were  dislocated  and  several  springs  thus  cut  off. 
The  water  backed  up  and  softened  the  ground  above  the  slaty  clay  and 
the  filled  earth,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  second  slide  occurred. 

Some  of  the  wet  material  was  then  removed  and  these  springs 
opened  up  again.  The  ditches  a,  a,  a  were  next  excavated  to  a  depth 
of  3  to  5.6  meters,  penetrating  some  0.6  meters  into  the  slaty  clay,  and 
were  connected,  at  intervals  of  about  16  meters,  by  ditches  of  the  same 
depth,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  axis   of  the   road-bed.     These 
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ditclies,  filled  with  rip-rap,  served  to  drain  the  entire  surface.  The 
embankment  was  then  completed  by  using  most  of  the  displaced  earth 
after  it  had  dried  out,  and  no  further  trouble  has  since  been  experienced. 

Bolte,  the  author  of  the  description  of  this  slide,  remarks  that  re- 
taining walls  were  of  little  avail  in  this  work,  since  they  usually  required 
extremely  deep  foundations  and  very  large  dimensions  in  order  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  the  moving  mass.  He  closes  by  saying  that  a  reliable 
method  for  determining  the  earth-pressure  on  the  back  of  a  wall  still 
remains  to  be  discovered. 

Plate  1,  Fig.  12,  shows  a  form  of  slide  common  in  cases  where  the 
•weight  of  the  filled  earth  is  sufiicient  to  displace  the  underground  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope.  The  dotted  lines  in  section  a — b  indicate  the  condition 
after  the  displacement. 

The  alluvium  was  pushed  forward  and  partly  raised  by  the  excess- 
ive pressure  of  the  fill,  and  the  material  of  the  slope  followed  this  dis- 
placement. 

The  alluvium  to  the  right  of  the  embankment  was  then  drained  by 
a  system  of  ditches  which  were  filled  with  rip-rap,  and  the  additional 
fill  to  the  right  was  then  carried  up. 

This  fill  served  the  purpose  of  weighting  down  the  alluvium  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  and  of  establishing  a  new  foot  under  a  less  pressure. 
The  method  is  practically  equivalent  to  a  flattening  of  the  slope,  with 
such  modification  in  form  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  conditions  of  a  case  like 
the  one  under  consideration,  where  the  slide  had  already  taken  place. 

This  is  probably  the  cheapest  and  best  method,  and  differs  only 
slightly  from  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  11. 

Plate  2  represents  the  sliding  embankment  on  the  AVeizen-Imnien- 
dingen  Railroad,  at  station  186-187. 

This  slide,  perhaps  the  most  extended  of  its  kind  ever  met  with  on 
railroad  work,  has  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  any  of  our  American  pub- 
lications. 

The  embankment,  as  shown  in  plan,  Fig.  17,  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain 70,520  cubic  meters  of  material  according  to  the  first  project, 
assuming  slopes  of  li  :  1.  The  line  here  passed  over  a  hollow  in  the 
hillside,  and  necessitated  cuts  to  the  right  and  left,  separated  by  the 
embankment  some  320  meters  long,  between  station  184  +  30  and 
station  187  +  50. 

An  arched  culvert,  o — m,  Fig.  17,  was  designed  and  built  upon  a  i)ile 
foundation  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  ground  or  alluvium  in  this  hollow 
varied  in  depth  from  2  to  9i  meters,  and  was  deepest  in  the  lowest 
portion,  as  shown  by  Fig.  14.  The  section  j)—q,  Figs.  13  and  17,  is 
taken  nearly  in  the  bottom,  the  water-way  showing  the  lowest  portion 
.of  the  hollow. 
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This  alluvium  Avas  known  to  be  wet  and  soft,  and  very  liable  to 
slide  when  it  became  loaded  down.  For  this  reason  no  pains  were 
spared  to  drain  the  hollow  before  commencing  on  the  fill, 

A  system  of  ditches,  varying  in  depth  from  2  to  10  meters,  filled 
with  rip-rap  and  crossing  the  base  of  the  proposed  embankment  in  all 
directions,  were  executed  before  any  filling  was  done.  Considerable 
water  was  collected  by  these  ditches,  and  the  ground  seemed  perfectly 
drained  and  ready  to  carry  the  load  of  the  filled  earth. 

Filling  was  accordingly  commenced  some  time  in  August,  1888, 
and  continued  until  snowfall  and  rain  prevented  its  continuance.  In 
the  folloAving  spring  work  was  resumed,  and,  when  about  two-thirds  of 
the  material  was  in  place,  a  sudden  depression  at  the  crown  occurred,, 
with  a  corresponding  rising  of  the  material  near  the  foot  of  the  slope, 
while  several  cracks  in  the  masonry  of  the  culvert  at  a,  Fig.  13,  were 
observed.  This  took  place  in  a  single  night,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  1889. 

The  area  enclosed  by  the  full  line  for  May,  in  the  plan,  Fig.  17,  and 
in  the  corresponding  cross-section.  Fig.  13,  shows  the  condition  of  aA'aii's 
about  this  time.  These  lines  were  determined  once  a  week,  and  daily 
measurements  were  taken  to  determine  the  position  of  the  toe,  n,  of  the 
slide.  At  the  same  time  weekly  determinations  Avere  made  of  the  position 
of  the  mouth  of  the  old  culvert.  This  point,  designated  by  m  in  Fig.  17, 
described  the  path  m — ni. 

Filling  was  temporarily  suspended  until  investigations  could  be 
made  and  a  new  plan  of  operation  decided  upon.  The  mass  continued 
to  move  slowly,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  culvert  was  broken  up  into 
short  sections  which  finally  collapsed,  so  that  it  Avas  impossible,  even 
■with  timber  work,  to  maintain  an  opening.  The  drainage  ditches  were 
by  this  time  disconnected  and  water  began  to  accumulate  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  embankment.  It  now  became  questionable  whether  or  not 
the  road  could  be  finished  and  turned  over  for  trafiic  by  May  1,  1890, 
as  intended. 

It  was  impossible  to  change  the  location  of  the  line,  for  the  slopes 
in  the  cut  on  the  right  in  Fig.  17  showed  indications  of  sliding,  and 
moving  the  line  would  have  increased  the  depth  of  this  cut. 

Borings  were  taken  so  as  to  establish  contours  of  the  surface  of  the 
Opalinus  clay,  and  the  caual  s — c — e,  Figs.  16  to  20,  was  projected. 
The  stulm  or  tunnel  of  this  canal  was  immediately  commenced  from  a 
shaft  at  s,  and  the  cut  at  e  was  simultaneously  excavated.  A  pumping 
plant  was  put  on  the  upper  side  of  the  bank  near  s,  and  the  water  which 
had  accumulated  was  pumped  over  the  dam.  The  shaft  at  s  was  then 
excavated  and  arched  in  by  a  double  layer  of  brick,  with  an  internal 
diameter  of  1.20  m.  The  pump  was  removed  when  this  shaft  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  water  was  again  allowed  to  accumulate. 
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The  filling  of  the  embankment  was  again  taken  up  with  a  double 
force,  furnishing  about  500  cbm.  daily,  and  the  track  was  thus  main- 
tained at  grade,  but  the  settlement  of  the  filled  earth  was  so  rapid  that 
even  with  this  tremendous  force  no  great  increase  in  widtli  of  the  dam 
could  be  gained  until  shortly  before  the  completion  of  the  canal  work, 
(See  the  cross-sections  in  Fig.  13.) 

The  clay  through  which  the  canal  passed  was  so  hard  that  blasting 
was  necessary,  and  the  work  advanced  at  the  rate  of  only  about  1.5  m. 
per  day.  The  brick  masonry  (Fig.  18)  was  put  in  by  another  gang  as 
the  excavation  advanced. 

The  stulm  met  the  shaft  s,  October  25,  1889,  and  the  water  was  then 
drained  off.  The  ditches  h — s — k  were  then  dug  as  shown  in  profile  Fig. 
14,  and  all  the  water  from  the  hollow  was  thus  cut  off.  Even  before  these 
ditches  were  completed  (December  20,  1889),  the  motion  had  ceased  and 
the  embankment  was  filled  to  somewhat  beyond  its  intended  dimensions, 
in  order  to  allow  for  settlement  and  shrinkage  during  the  winter.  The 
ditches  were  subsequently  filled  with  rip- rap  to  the  natural  surface,  and 
the  planking  at  the  sides  was  left  in,  to  prevent  the  soft  material  from 
pressing  in  between  the  stones.  A  considerable  quantity  of  water  was 
collected  by  this  means  and  carried  off  through  the  canal. 

The  following  spring  showed  no  unusual  changes  or  settlements  in 
the  dam.  The  surface  of  the  slide  and  the  slopes  were  graded  and  sown 
with  grass,  and  the  road  was  opened  to  traffic  in  accordance  with  the 
programme. 

During  construction  a  branch  stulm,  c — d,  Fig.  17,  was  excavated  in 
order  to  facilitate  an  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  alluvium  under 
the  dam,  and  also  to  ascertain  what  had  happened  to  the  piles  of  the  old 
culvert.  The  ground  proved  to  be  comparatively  dry,  and  the  piles  were 
found  to  be  inclined  down-hill  at  an  angle  of  about  30°  with  the  hori- 
zontal.    Most  of  the  piles  were  probably  broken  off. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  observations  taken  during  the  time  of 
this  work  are  plotted  in  Fig.  15.  Compare  the  cross-sections  and  plans 
of  the  slide  in  Figs.  13  and  17  respectively.  The  values  of  n,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  15,  represent  the  motion  down-hill  of  the  toe 
or  lowest  point  of  the  slide,  beginning  with  o,  which  shows  the  condi- 
tions existing  about  April  20,  1889.  The  weekly  observations  of  the 
mouth  of  the  culvert,  designated  by  ??i,  are  plotted  in  the  full  line  on  the 
same  figure.  In  the  plan,  Fig.  17,  the  path  of  the  point  m  is  shown  by 
the  broken  line  m — m'. 

The  curve  of  m  shows  that  the  mouth  of  the  culvert  moved  quite 
uniformly,  and  that  this  uniformity  was  in  a  measure  the  combined 
effect  of  the  amount  of  material  put  into  the  dam,  and  of  the  frictional 
resistance  to  the  movement  of  this  material.      The  point  ?i  moved  by 
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jumps,  as  might  well  be  expected,  since  each  new  movement  was  followed 
by  a  period  of  rest  necessary  for  storing  up  new  pressure  from  the  fill. 
An  average  line  drawn  through  the  curve  of  n  will,  however,  resemble 
the  line  of  vi,  as  it  should.  The  line  of  m  gives  the  best  indication  of 
the  character  of  the  actual  motion.  It  distinctly  shows  that  the  material 
came  to  rest  about  December  13,  1889. 

It  required  about  160,000  cbra.  of  material  instead  of  the  70,520 
cbm.  estimated,  to  complete  this  dam. 

Since  June  1,  1890,  no  further  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with 
this  embankment,  a  fact  which  proves  not  only  that  the  method  fol- 
lowed was  efficient,  but  also  that  the  work  was  faithfully  carried  out, 
both  of  which  features  are  extremely  gratifying  to  the  writer,  who  was 
in  charge  of  this  work. 

BALLASTING. 

On  railroads  which  have  been  ballasted  for  some  length  of  time, 
the  ballast,  if  supi^lied  as  settlement  of  the  track  goes  on,  is  invariably 
pressed  into  the  earth,  forming  pockets  which,  extending  lengthwise  with 
the  road-bed,  collect  rainwater  and  often  give  much  trouble.  There  is 
always  more  danger  from  this  cause  on  fills  composed  of  loosely-filled 
earth  than  in  cuts. 

When  water  is  not  drained  out  of  such  pockets  or  depressions,  a 
wash-out  or  even  a  severe  slide  may  ensue,  but  such  occurrences  may  be 
avoided  by  cutting  0.5  m.  drainage  passages  at  intervals  of  10  to  50  m., 
according  to  circumstances,  and  filling  these  with  ballast. 

PROTECTION    OF   SLOPES. 

A  few  remarks  on  this  important  subject  may  be  in  order  here, 
since  slope  protection  is  one  of  the  few  preventives  of  slides,  and  one 
which  is  worth  more  than  almost  any  amount  of  cure. 

On  American  railroads  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  deemed  necessary  to 
protect  a  slope  unless  some  immediate  danger  is  manifest,  yet  every 
slope,  unless  of  rock  or  of  stony  material,  will  at  least  wash,  to  say 
nothing  about  sliding,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  some 
protection  right  at  the  start. 

Of  course  a  road  undertaken  under  conditions  of  bankruptcy,  as 
many  are,  cannot  afford  such  constructive  details,  but  an}'  road  built 
with  a  view  to  permanency,  should  protect  its  slopes  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

A  slope  will  wash  most  when  it  is  new;  hence  it  should  be  protected 
by  sowing  grass  on  it  as  soon  as  graded.  It  is  usually  considered  best 
to  do  this  in  the  fall  or  spring,  but  under  favorable  circumstances  the 
author  has  attained  good  results  at  all  times  during  the  summer,  sowing 
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«eed  as  the  work  progressed.  In  Europe  this  is  considered  one  of  the 
essentials  of  grading,  and  is  highly  valued  as  a  protection.  It  saves 
more  than  its  first  cost,  in  the  maintenance  of  a  road  during  the  second 
season. 

Willow  mats  have  often  been  employed  on  wet  slopes,  but  the 
stakes,  Avhich  are  deeply  driven  into  the  ground  and  between  which  the 
weaving  is  done,  open  up  channels  for  the  water  to  penetrate  the  slope, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  slide  occurs.  This  method,  therefore,  may  do  more 
harm  than  good,  and  it  is  always  preferable  to  use  a  living  growth  of 
willows  or  locust  or  of  some  long-rooted  shrubs. 

Mat  work  is  very  efiicient  as  a  shore  protection,  especially  on  banks 
of  rivers  which  deposit  sand  and  silt.  Here  the  mat  is  loaded  with 
large  stones,  and  tlie  deposit  fills  up  all  the  spaces,  thereby  protecting 
the  mat.  Or  if  the  mat  is  undermined,  it  drops  to  the  newly-formed 
surface,  but  coutiuiies  to  act,  as  before,  in  catching  the  deposit. 

V.     Earth  Pressure. 

Many  volumes  have  been  written  and  scores  of  investigators  have 
labored  to  produce  a  formula  or  method  for  finding  the  earth  pressure 
on  the  back  of  a  wall,  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  this  labor  has 
furnished  us  with  little  practical  information.  The  difficulty  has  always 
been  a  lack  of  experiments  on  large  masses  and  under  the  circumstances 
usually  attending  earthwork.  Our  theories  ai-e  based  on  small  labora- 
tory experiments,  usually  made  with  dry  sand,  and  are  built  up  of 
assumption  or  imagination.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  absurd 
dimensions  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  such  formulas.  It  is  my  aim  in  the 
present  discussion  to  state  some  of  the  facts  at  which  I  have  been  able 
to  arrive,  with  a  view  of  leading  up  to  a  new  method  of  finding  the  earth 
pressure.  This  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  advance  of  what  has 
been  previously  done  toward  getting  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter. 

It  is  vain  to  expect  to  arrive  at  exact  results  when  dealing  with 
such  material  as  earth.  The  best  we  can  ever  hope  to  do  is  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  truth. 

It  is  also  useless  to  experiment  with  dry  earth,  for  nowhere  in 
nature  do  we  find  large  masses  of  earth  in  a  dry  state.  An  embank- 
ment constructed  from  absolutely  dry  sand  would  in  a  short  time  absorb 
moisture,  and  thereby  assume  entirely  different  properties. 

Of  all  the  experiments,  made  or  to  be  made,  those  only  are  valuable 
which  are  made  under  the  actual  conditions  existing  in  nature,  and  of 
these  we  will  fiud  the  extreme  cases  most  valuable.  All  engineering 
structures  should  be  so  designed  as  to  comply  with  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions  which  may  at  any  time  occur,  and  this  in  itself  is  sufficient 
reason  why  experiments  and  investigations  should  be  made  under  cor- 
responding circumstances. 
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A  portiou  of  the  German  GoverDuient  railroad,  Weizen-Iraraen- 
dingen,  built  iu  1887-90,  was  located  in  territory  pertaining  to  the 
Jurassic  period.  The  following  conclusions  are  based  upon  observations 
made  on  this  section  of  the  road,  the  construction  of  which  was  under 
the  personal  charge  of  the  author. 

The  material  consisted  mostly  of  Opalinus  and  Turneri  clays. 
About  a  half  million  cubic  meters  were  handled  iu  the  construction  of 
embankments,  varying  in  height  up  to  18  meters.  The  project  was 
based  on  slopes  of  1=}  to  1  throughout,  and  during  construction  numer- 
ous slides  occurred,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
examples. 

Opalinus  and  Turneri  clays  are  almost  identical  in  appearance  and 
in  composition,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  them 
were  it  not  for  the  strata  which  separate  them.  The  Opalinus  clay, 
varying  in  vertical  depth  from  45-75  meters,  is  found  in  the  lower 
Oolitic  and  immediately  above  the  upper  Liassic  epoch.  The  Turneri 
clay,  with  a  vertical  depth  of  from  15-21  meters,  is  located  in  the  middle 
Liassic  immediately  above  the  strata  of  the  lower  Liassic.  Both  clays 
contain  iron,  and,  when  the  atmosphere  and  water  have  not  come  in 
contact  Avith  them,  they  may  be  of  a  steel  gray  or  blue  color.  The  usual 
color,  however,  is  brown  or  that  of  ferric  oxide,  and  the  presence  of  a  slight 
percentage  of  finely  divided  silica  causes  them  to  glisten.  In  the  natural 
state,  whether  blue  or  brown,  these  clays  are  very  hard,  almost  slaty, 
and,  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  water,  they  disintegrate 
into  a  fine  powder  which,  when  wet,  presents  all  possible  properties  ob- 
jectionable to  the  engineer. 

Whenever  a  slide  occurred,  accurate  cross-sections  were  taken  and 
plotted  on  the  original  sections  taken  for  the  project.  The  general 
method  of  repairing  these  slides  consisted  in  cutting  vertical  passages 
into  the  sliding  slopes  and  filling  them  with  rip-rap,  as  above  described. 
In  the  course  of  such  repairs  the  sliding  surface,  or  surface  of  rupture, 
became  exposed  and  could  be  plotted  on  the  corresponding  cross  sections 
previously  taken,  thereby  making  a  complete  record  of  all  the  conditions 
attending  the  slide. 

The  slides  which  are  here  referred  to  and  which  prompted  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  were  all  caused  by  depositing  material  at  a  steeper 
slope  than  it  could  maintain.  They  may  be  regarded  as  expenments 
upon  a  large  scale. 

Numerous  slides  occurred  also  in  the  cuts  through  these  clays,  and,, 
although  the  slopes  of  such  cuts  were  quite  stable  at  first,  yet  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  at  some  future  time,  when  the  material  disintegrated,  it 
would  act  percisely  as  it  did  iu  fills.  It  would  follow  directly  from  this- 
fact  that  the  slides  which  occurred  in  cuts  would  not  present  the  same- 
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features  as  those  in  filled  earth  ;  and  in  making  experiments  we  must 
remember  that  filled  earth  exerts  the  maximum  pressure,  whereas  the 
very  same  material,  in  natural  strata,  may,  after  cutting,  at  first  exert 
no  pressure  at  all.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  material,  in 
its  natural  layers,  is  more  compressed  or  compacted  than  it  will  ever  be 
after  it  has  been  dug  up  and  moved  about. 

From  these  experiments  or  observations  I  was  enabled  to  formulate 
the  three  following  propositions: 

1.  That  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  angle  of  repose  of  a  cer- 
tain material,  is  not  a  constant  angle,  but  a  variable,  depending  upon 
the  vertical  height  of  the  slope, 

2.  That  what  is  called  the  plane  of  rupture,  is  not  a  plane  but  a 
curved  surface  whose  cross-section  closely  approaches  the  form  of  a 
hyperbola. 

3.  That  the  surface  of  repose,  as  would  follow  from  proposition  1, 
is  not  a  plane,  but  a  curve.  For  practical  purposies,  however,  we  may 
use   an  average  straight  line  for  the  slope. 

These  three  propositions,  although  they  were  determined  only  from 
experiments  on  Opalinus  and  Turner!  clays,  seem  to  be  true  for  all 
materials,  except  that  the  relation  of  the  height  of  slope  to  the  angle  of 
repose,  and  of  the  degree  of  curvature  to  the  surface  of  rupture,  vary  for 
different  materials. 

It  may  be  that  the  angle  of  repose  varies  less  rapidly  for  sand  than 
for  clay,  but  we  have  no  experiments  on  large  sand  embankments  to 
verify  this  supposition. 

It  is  also  possible  that,  for  sandy  material,  the  surface  of  rupture 
approaches  more  nearly  to  a  plane,  but  all  known  experiments  have 
been  made  on  so  small  a  scale  that  the  conclusions  become  erroneous 
when  applied  to  large  masses. 

Fig.  21,  page  30,  represents  a  cross-section  of  a  slide  showing  the 
proposed  slope  or  original  condition  of  the  embankment,  the  actual  sur- 
face of  repose  after  the  slide  had  established  permanent  conditions  of 
equilibrium,  and  the  actual  surface  of  rui)ture  corresponding  to  this 
surface  of  repose. 

It  may  require  six  or  eight  months  for  a  slope  to  change  fn.m  its 
original  to  its  stable  condition,  and  if  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
but  slight,  it  may  require  years.  In  this  case  it  may  take  place  by 
gradual  settlement  and  without  showing  sudden  motion. 

Let  ^^C  be  a  given  embankment,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  steej^uess 
of  the  slope  CB,  slides  into  the  position  represented  by  the  dotted  curved 
line  DEF.  The  sliding  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  rupture  DF.  Alter 
complete  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  embankment  and  the 
moving  mass,  the  surface  line  ^J5  is  found  in  the  position  DE,  while  the 
slope  line  jBC  takes  the  irregular  curve  EF,  the  actual  surface  of  repose. 
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Scale 


20  Meters 


Fig.  21. 


The  i)ortion  ADM,  left  standing,  will  have  no  fariher  influence  on 
the  sliding  mass,  and  we  may  regard  the  level  of  the  embankment  as 
changed  to  DE.  We  could,  of  course,  fill  up  the  depression  from  DE 
to  AB,  and  thus  cause  the  masses  to  slide  farther  and  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the  extra  loading.  The  load  ABDE  would 
also  drop  to  some  position  intermediate  between  AB  and  DE,  and,  after 
a  number  of  repetitions  of  this  process,  the  conditions  of  the  equilibrium 
for  an  embankment  of  height  ODA  might  be  found,  but  this  would  give 
us  the  same  general  law  that  we  get  by  assuming  that  the  portion  ADM 
is  removed. 

For  practical  and  theoretical  reasons,  we  assume  the  actual  curved 
surface  of  slope  to  be  replaced  by  a  plane  nF.  This  will  produce 
little  cr  no  difference  in  the  results  and  will  conform  with  the  usual 
manner  of  grading.  The  angle  nFO  which  this  plane  nF  makes  with 
the  horizontal  FO  we  call  p.  This  angle  is  found  to  vary  with  the 
height  OD  =  h. 

It  was  found,  from  numerous  slides,  that  in   this  same   material 

(OpalinusandTurneri  clays),  the  ratio  ^=r^  =  t-  =  fs  nearly.     We    then 
••'  OD        A       3  •' 

find,  for  clay,  the  distance 

V6    '    ianpj  ^  ' 


OF=l=  m 


tan  p 


h 


Taking  the  horizontal  line  OF  through  the  foot  of  the  slope,  and 
the  vertical  OD  through,  the  point  Z)  of  rupture  at  the  crown  of  the  fill, 
as  axes  of  co-ordinates,  we  now  determine  an  equation,  with  empirical 
constants,  to  represent  the  surfiice  of  rupture.  These  constants  will  be 
determined  later. 
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Assuming  the  curve  to  be  an  hyperbola  whose  axes  are  parallel  to 
the  axes  OF  and  OD,  its  equation  must  be  of  the  form  : 

(x  -^a){yJrh)  =  c,  (2) 

where  a  and  b  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  old  origin  with  respect  to  OF 
and  OD,  and  c  is  a  constant  depending  upon  a  and  h,  and  upon  the 
eccentricity  of  the  curve. 

Taking  the  co-ordinates  of  the  curve  DF  from  the  figure,  sub- 
stituting these  in  the  above  equation  (2),  then  solving,  from  each  suc- 
cessive three  equations,  for  «,  h  and  e,  and  averaging  these  results,  we 
can  get  values  which  may  be  substituted  in  equation  (2). 

It  is  found,  from  numerous  curves  of  rupture  and  for  various  heights 
h,  that  these  constants  bear  the  following  approximate  relations  to  A  and 

P ;  or,  indirectlv,  to  I,  since  ^  =  /i  j  -  4- i. 

vc5        tan  pj 


I 


b  = 


h 


,  Qhl 

hence  e  =  -r^ 

25 


6  ab. 


0  5' 

Solving  the  above  equation  (2)  for  y,  we  have :   y  = 

and  substituting -from  (3),  for  c  —  ab,  its  value  5ab,  we  have: 

5  nb  —  Ix 

y  = 


(3) 
-  bx 


a  -^  X 


a  -j-  X 

Table  of  Compakison  of  Observed  and  Computed  Values  of  y  for 
Diagram  in  Fig.  21,  Page  31. 


(4^ 


Assumed  x 

0 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

26 

28 

.10 

31.5 

Observed  y 

12.2 

9.0 

6.7 

5.3 

4.2 

3.2 

2.7 

2.2 

1.8 

1.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.7 

0..5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.0 

Computed  y    .   .   .   . 

12.2 

8.7 

6.6 

5.1 

4.1 

3.3 

2.^ 

2.1 

1.8 

1.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.6 

0.4 

0.3 

0.14 

0.0 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  plot  the  curve  of  rupture  for  any  case  in 
question,  provided  we  have  given  h  and  p. 
Y 


2o  Meters. 


Fig.  22. 


TO    PLOT    THE    CURVE    OF    RUPTURE    FOR    A    CLAY    EMBANKMENT    OF 

ANY   HEIGHT. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  the  angle  of  repose  was  found  to  be  a 
variable  depending  upon  the  height  of  the  fill.     From  the  various  em- 
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baukments  which  were  constructed  in  Opalinus  and  Turneri  clays,  and 
from  the  numerous  slides  which  occurred  in  this  material,  it  has  been 
possible  for  me  to  collect  the  following  data,  which  are  probably  near 
enough  to  the  facts  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Table  Showing  Eelation  between  h  and  f,  for  Opalinus  and  Turneri 

Clays. 


Height  of  embankment  h 
Angle  of  repose  p  .  .  .  . 
Corresponding  slope  .  . 
Tangent  of /^ 


0— 2to 

2— 5to 

5— 10«i 

10-13m 

13— 15>» 

45°00' 

33°45' 

26°40' 

24°00' 

22°00' 

1:1 

U:  1 

2:1 

2i:l 

2J:1 

1.00 

0.66 

0.50 

0.44 

0.40 

15— 20ni 
18°10' 

3:  1 

0.33 


Hence,  for  any  given  h,  we  can  take  the  corresponding  value  of 
tang  p  from  the  above  table. 

EXAMPLE. 

Construct  the  curve  of  rupture  for  a  clay  embankment  whose  height  above 
foot  of  slo2')e  =  9  meters.  It  is  assumed  that  a  cross-section  of  the  em- 
bankment, or  rather  of  the  natural  surface,  is  given. 

From  equation  (1),  we  have:  I r=:z  h  i  ~,  -{-  |,   and   from   the 

above  table  we  get,  for  h  =^  9,  tang  p  =  0.50, 

hence  Z=9Jv.  +  ,s-¥l=21  m. 
Vo        O.Oy 

Also,   from   equations    (3),    we   obtain  the  values  of  a,   b  and  c. 


4.2,  b 


6  hi 


1.8,  and  e  =  -.>    =  Qab,  or 


5         5 
c  —  ab  =  5  ah  =  37.8. 

From  equation  (4)  we  find  values  of?/  for  assumed  values  of  .a;,  and 
plot  these  co-ordinates,  which  give  us  the  curve  of  rupture, 
-r.     ^.^  bab  —  bx       37.8  —  1.8  x 


-^4-  V 

'-J  y 

a  -\-  X 

4.2  +  X 

Assumed  values  ot  x 

Computed  values  of  ?/     .... 

0 
9.00 

1 
G.92 

2 
5.51 

3 

4.5a 

5 
3.13 

7          9         11 
2.25     1.64     1.18 

1 

14 

0.69 

17 
0.34 

21 
0  00 

This  curve  is  plotted  in  Fig.  22,  page  31.  It  represents  the  line  of 
rupture  which  would  be  produced  were  the  slope  constructed  steeper 
than  2  :  1  for  the  height  of  9  meters. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  data  above  given  re- 
lating to  the  surface  of  rupture  for  clay,  may  lead  to  a  new  theory  of 
earth  pressure.  The  author  has  attempted  to  formulate  a  method  for 
finding  the  earth  pressure  against  the  back  of  a  retaining  wall,  but  the 
result  is  still  open  to  numerous  objections,  and  is,  therefore,  withheld  for 
the  present. 

It  is  hojied  that  the  above  pages  may  receive  due  appreciation,  and 
perhaps  lead  to  some  advances  in  this  important  branch  of  engineering. 
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Fig.  13. 
Cross-section  on  p— q 
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WATER   SUPPLIES. 


By  Wynkoop  Kiersted,  Member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Kansas  City. 


[Read  September  11,  1893.] 

During  the  past  two  years  there  have  been  various  coutentions  over 
water  works  properties.  To  a  marked  degree  these  contentions  have 
been  confined  to  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  and  to  questious  con- 
cerning water  works  of  comparatively  recent  construction.  They  arise 
not  only  from  strained  relations  existing  between  municipal  corporations 
aud  private  water  companies,  but  also  from  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  officials  operating  city  water  works  plants. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  causes  operating  to  produce 
these  strifes.  They  are  both  real  and  imaginary,  just  and  unjust,  and, 
aside  from  political  motives,  they  are  frequently  traced  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  some  part  of  the  w'ater  works  system  or  to  inferiority  in  the 
quality  of  the  water  supplied.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  writer  to 
discuss  directly  these  several  causes  and  their  effects,  but  to  consider 
briefly  the  question  of  water  supply  itself,  more  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Western  States,  the  methods  of  determining  the  quality  of  the 
water,  and  practicable  methods  of  preserving  its  purity  as  offered  to  the 
consumers ;  for  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for  modifying  to  some 
extent  the  views  now  held  and  favored. 

Of  the  431  water  works  in  the  Northwestern  and  Southwestern 
States  at  the  close  of  1890,384  have  been  constructed  during  the  thirteen 
years  since  1880,  and  of  the  total  number  about  50  per  cent,  are  owned 
by  private  water  companies.  This  interval  of  thirteen  years,  during 
which  the  population  of  these  States  has  increased  by  more  than  two 
millions,  included  what  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  "  boom  times," 
and  was  marked  by  a  phenomenal  increase  in  the  number  of  water 
works  systems,  for  nearly  every  small  town  is  now  supplied  with  water 
of  some  kind.  During  this  time  few  examinations  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  best  source  of  water  supply,  the  most  feasible  and  con- 
venient one  usually  being  selected,  regardless  of  its  quality  and  pota- 
bility. The  great  object  seemed  to  be  to  "keep  up  with  the  times." 
Doubtless,  public  sentiment,  under  the  prevailing  high  tension  urging 
development  and  progress,  permitted  many  a  water  works  system  to  be 
constructed  and  many  of  the  water  supplies  to  be  located  on  a  purely 
speculative  basis. 

In  many  of  the  towns  there  is  manifested  a  marked  distrust  of 
public  water  supplies,  which,  upon  investigation,  proves  to  be  based 
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upon  an  opposition  to  the  paying  of  water  rates,  to  the  unsuitable  quality 
of  the  water  .for  culinary  and  industrial  purposes,  and  to  suspicions  that 
the  supply  is  impure.  A  growing  appreciation  of  the  convenience  of 
having  available  at  all  times  and  for  all  purposes  a  bountiful  supply  of 
good  water,  will  remove,  in  time,  the  objection  to  the  payment  of 
reasonable  water  rates ;  but  the  other  objections  are  incontrovertible 
when  founded  upon  fact,  and  almost  equally  so  when  grounded  in 
popular  prejudice. 

The  popular  standards  of  the  purity  of  water  are  clearness,  taste- 
lessness  and  colorlessness — three  characteristics  of  water  which  will  do 
more  to  allay  popular  suspicion  and  to  prevent  criticism  than  will  any 
other  properties,  although  they  are  neither  definite  nor  conclusive  proof 
of  the  parity  and  potability  of  a  water,  but  are,  in  reality,  less  desirable 
qualities  than  are  softness,  freedom  from  putrescible  organic  matter  and 
stability  in  storage.  For  instance,  a  colorless  and  perfectly  clear  ground 
water,  especially  when  high  in  nitrates,  will,  if  confined  in  an  open 
reservoir,  promote  and  support  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  organisms 
and  may  become  fouled  and  polluted  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  will 
many  surface  Avaters  similarly  confined  and  either  deeply  colored  by 
dissolved  vegetable  matter,  or  loaded  with  clay  and  sand  in  suspension. 
Likewise,  a  water  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  popular  standard, 
but  containing  much  lime  and  magnesia,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
sulphates,  is  unfit  for  use  in  boilers  and  in  houses,  while  a  ground  water 
containing  peroxide  of  iron  will  cause  much  trouble  and  annoyance  by 
the  deposits  of  iron  rust  in  the  distribution  pipes,  and  will  prove  very 
unsatisfactory  in  washing  and  in  cooking.  In  other  words,  clearness, 
tastelessuess  and  freedom  from  color,  while,  of  course,  excellent  quali- 
ties in  themselves,  afford  no  criterion  as  to  the  purity  of  a  water  supply. 
Nevertheless,  they  often  lead  to  the  selection  of  inferior  sources  of  supply. 
There  are  many  who  tenaciously  adhere  to  the  use  of  cistern  water 
for  all  domestic  purposes,  in  preference  to  any  public  water  supply,  not 
only  because  of  the  superior  softness  of  cistern  water,  but  also  because 
of  the  still  prevailing  sentiment  that  such  water  is  the  safest  and  purest 
water  to  drink.  This  sentiment  will,  in  time,  lessen  its  hold,  as  our 
towns  become  more  generally  provided  with  sewerage  and  house  plumb- 
ing, and  as  experience  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that  the  usual  receptacles 
for  the  storage  of  rain  water  and  the  methods  of  collecting  it  do  not 
prevent  its  pollution. 

Likewise  it  will  take  time  to  remove  the  popular  suspicion  that 
waters  from  sediment-bearing  rivers,  and  those  containing  the  vegetable 
growths  common  to  surface  waters,  are  necessarily  polluted  ;  to  establish, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority,  that  the  fitness  of  a  water  depends 
rather  upon  the  quality  than  upon  the  quantity  of  its  dissolved  organic 
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matter;  and  to  convince  the  incredulous  that  there  are  practical  and  effi- 
cient methols  of  converting  an  organically  polluted  water  into  one  that 
is  both  safe  and  wholesome. 

Because  of  repeated  proofs  that  some  diseases  are  propagated  by 
means  of  a  drinking  water  which  has  become  infected  with  certain  dis- 
ease germs,  efforts  to  preserve  the  purity  of  our  water  supplies  have,  of 
late  years,  received  a  new  stimulus.  The  wide-spread  interest  taken  in 
this  subject  is  forcibly  shown  by  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  sani- 
tarians and  boards  of  health  in  various  States,  notably  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  by  w'hora  investigations  have 
been  for  several  years  conducted  in  a  most  thorough  manner  and  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  A  few  of  our  Western  vStates  seem  to  be  alive 
to  the  situation,  but  not  as  thoroughly  as  the  peculiar  conditions  sur- 
rounding our  water  supplies  should  suggest.  In  the  reports  of  s^everal 
of  our  State  Boards  of  Health  there  can  be  found  recorded  analyses  of 
water  from  wells  and  from  public  water  supplies  which  were  considered 
of  questionable  purity  ;  and,  although  by  these  analyses  the  percentage 
of  mineral  matters  seem  to  have  been  completely  determined,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  any  water  has  been  rejected  because  of  its  containing 
more  iron  and  hardening  ingredients  than  is  considered  advisable  in  a 
water  that  is  to  be  used  as  a  public  supply.  Judgment  of  the  character 
of  the  organic  matter  in  the  waters  thus  analyzed  seems  to  have  been 
frequently  based  upon  the  determination  of  the  amounts  ^f  free  and  al- 
buminoid ammonia  =,  supplemented  occasionally  by  that  of  the  chlorine 
contents.  Those  amounts  have  been  compared  with  some  arbitrary 
standard  of  purity  selected  by  the  chemist,  and  the  water  has  been  re- 
jected or  accepted  solely  as  a  result  of  this  comparison.  In  but  few  in- 
stances does  it  appear  that  a  complete  sanitary  analysis  has  been  made, 
and  in  still  fewer  instances  have  comments  been  made  concerning  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  water  and  of  its  sources. 

Most  of  the  so-called  standards  of  purity  are  of  foreign  origin, 
and,  in  all  probability,  were  intended  by  their  advocates  to  apply  only 
in  a  restricted  sense  and  in  certain  localities  where  the  natural  condi- 
tions of  the  waters  had  been  established  by  many  and  thorough  investi- 
gations. In  this  country  we  have  committed  the  error  of  using  these 
standards  indiscriminately,  and  often  ill-adviscdly,  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison, doubtless  because  of  the  want  of  a  sufficiency  of  original  data. 
By  adhering  to  arbitrary  standards  of  purity,  a  water  containing  more 
organic  matter  than  is  considered  safe  by  such  standards,  may  be  con- 
demned, although  in  fact  harmless  ;  while  one  containing  a  less  amount 
may  be  accepted,  although  injurious  pollution  may  be  perfectly  obvious 
upon  inspection.  It  does  not  need  a  chemical  analysis  to  prove  that  a 
water  is  polluted,  if  putrescible  matter  can  be  seen  entering  it;  nor,  on 
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the  other  hand,  should  a  water  necessarily  be  condemned  because  high 
in  organic  constituents,  if  an  inspection  of  its  source  and  environment 
shows  that  those  constituents  are  of  vegetable  matter  and  stable  when 
dissolved.  The  degree  to  which  organic  matter  in  water  is  objectionable 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  can  promote  and  support  life,  upon 
the  remoteness  in  time  and  distance  of  its  origin  and  upon  the  character 
of  the  polluting  matter. 

With  respect  to  this  organic  matter  chemistry  claims  only  that  it  is 
able  to  determine  its  amount,  to  detect  whether  it  is  stable  or  change- 
able, and,  by  noting  its  chauges,  to  assist  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to 
its  character. 

No  single  determination  of  the  chemical  composition  of  surface  or 
other  waters  can,  in  itself,  constitute  a  fair  basis  of  judgment  regarding 
their  purity  ;  neither  can  analyses  be  properly  interpreted  unless  they 
are  complete,  at  least  from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  and  unless  the  physical 
characteristics  and  environments  of  the  water  and  of  its  source  are  fully 
known  ;  nor  can  similar  interpretations  of  analyses  be  applied  indiscrim- 
inately to  both  surface  and  ground  waters.  The  following  table  illus- 
trates this  point  and  indicates  the  erroneous  conclusions  that  may  be 
drawn  by  comparing  the  results  of  analysis  with  arbitrary  standards  of 
purity. 

Table  Giving  the  Impcbities  in  Farts  per  100,000. 


Free 
Am. 


Alb. 
Am. 


Character  of  Water. 


Chlorine.  Nitrates. 


Source. 


Judgment  of  the[ 
Chemist. 


Actual. 


.0109 

.0227 

5.000 

Well 

^Polluted 

* 

.0092 

.0067 

2.00 

Spring 

*Unpolluted 

.0078 

.0114 

2.40 

Well 

^Suspicious 

■ST 

.015 

.012 

34.97 

PrivateWell 

*Polluted 

* 

.004 

.012 

1.81 

Hvdrant 

^Suspicious 

* 

.006 

.024 

1.57 

Surface 

*Polluted 

* 

.0235 

.0264 

1.89 

.0496 

Surface 

fPoUuted 

fPolluted,  but  used  as 
water  supply. 

.0006 

.026 

.23 

.0056 

Surface 

fUnpolluted 

tUnpolluted. 

.0055 

.004 

4.2 

.185 

Deep  Well 

^Unpolluted 

jUnpolluted,  well  150  feet 

deep. 
^Vegetable     matter,     not 

.005 

.028 

2.80 

.195 

Surface 

^Polluted 

serious. 

.002 

.0227 

.0077 

Surface 

1  Unpolluted 

1  Unpolluted. 

.0288 

.0038 

10.3 

None 

Deep  Well 

^Unpolluted 

jUnpolluted,  well  600  feet 
deep. 

.0296 

.0014 

14.2 

None 

Deep  Well 

i  Unpolluted 

jUnpolluted,  well  720  feet 
deep. 

001 

.015 

2.30 

40, 

! 

*  Water  analyses  from  report  of  a  State  Board  of  Health.    Data  insufficient  for  reliable  judgment 
f  Character  determined  bv  complete  sanitary  analyses  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years. 
1  Waters  completely  protected  from  pollution  bv  impermeable  strata  of  clay  and  rock. 
i  Pond  water.    Locality  not  yisited  by  chemist.'  Only  source  of  pollution  is  vegetable  matter  in 
ixind. 

Result  of  long  and  complete  sanitary  analyses. 
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Rather  than  accept  conclusions  upon  the  potability  of  a  water 
considered  with  respect  to  a  chemical  analysis  {per  se),  it  is  safer  to  rely 
upon  a  study  of  its  history,  for  this  will  tell  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
polluted  and,  if  polluted,  the  origin  of  pollution,  and  whether  the  pollu- 
tion is  probably  of  a  dangerous  character. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  deprecating  the  use  of 
chemistry  in  determining  the  purity  of  water  supplies,  for  doubtless  that 
science  will  always  play  a  very  important  part  in  this  work.  He  advo- 
cates the  use  of  analytical  results  as  inferential  and  corroborative  evi- 
dence, in  conjunction  wnth  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  water  and  of  its  source,  and,  if  needs  be,  with  a  bio- 
logical examination,  and  urges  merely  the  abandonment  of  comparative 
reference  to  arbitrary  standards  of  purity,  which  are  now  conceded  to 
be  unreliable  and  misleading  in  a  general  application. 

In  the  contamination  of  our  water  supplies,  mankind  is  his  own 
enemy.  The  decaying  vegetable  matter  washed  into  rivers  and  streams 
from  cultivated  fields,  and  the  mineral  impurities  added  by  the  erosion 
of  river  banks,  affect  much  less  seriously  the  wholesomeness  of  water 
supplies  than  does  that  matter  which  is  imparted  to  them  as  the  direct 
result  of  our  customs,  our  industries  and  our  manners  of  living.  Chief 
among  these  various  sources  of  contamination  is  sewage,  not  only  because 
of  the  offensive  matters  dissolved  and  suspended  therein,  but  more  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  innumerable  bacteria  which  are  known  to  infest 
sewage,  some  of  which  are  thought  to  be  intimately  related  to  the  causa- 
tion of  certain  classes  of  diseases.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  make 
water  the  receptacle  for  the  waste  products  of  life  and  industry  and  the 
vehicle  for  removing  them,  and  to  this  custom  can  be  attributed  the  foun- 
dation of  the  water-carriage  system  of  sewage  as  it  is  recognized  to-day. 
Objectionable  as  is  the  custom  of  sewage-disposal  into  the  very  waters 
which  we  are  subsequently  constrained  to  drink,  the  public  adheres  to  it, 
largelv  upon  the  ground  of  expediency,  as  the  most  practicable  and  the 
cheapest  method  of  disposal. 

The  inertia  of  the  masses,  moving  in  lines  of  established  customs 
and  practices,  is  too  great  to  be  easily  diverted  to  other  channels  of 
thought  and  of  practice,  especially  wheO  additional  expense  and  taxation 
necessarily  accompany  such  change.  For  this  reason  it  is  difficult  to 
introduce  methods  of  sewage  purification  which  would,  at  least  partially, 
abate  the  evils  of  pollution. 

Before  such  methods  can  receive  the  stamp  of  popular  approval, 
convincing  evidence  must  be  given  that  they  are  actually  necessary  as 
a  means  of  self-defense  against  those  epidemics  and  diseases  which  are 
known  to  be  propagated  by  polluted  waters. 

There  is  but  little  probability  of  the   early  adoption  of  radical 
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measures  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers  and  streams,  although  re- 
strictive laws  of  this  character  may,  in  some  instances,  be  made  and 
enforced. 

But,  though  it  may  be  difficult  or  impracticable  to  properly  attack 
and  remove  this  evil,  it  may  yet  in  many  cases  be  possible  to  protect 
the  patrons  of  public  water  supplies  from  its  effects.  Water  from  almost 
any  source  will,  at  some  period  of  its  career,  become  contaminated  by 
organic  matter,  but  natural  processes  of  purification  will  often  render 
such  matter  innocuous.  Were  this  not  the  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  trustworthy  source  of  water  supply. 

The  theory  of  the  "  self-purification  "  of  running  streams  has  many 
adherents.  It  is  probably  based  upon  the  impression,  long  held,  that 
the  processes  of  change  in  the  organic  constituents  of  water  are  due 
to  chemical  action  alone.  But  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
organic  matter  in  running  streams  undergoes  little  change  by  direct  oxida- 
tion, and  that  the  diminution  of  this  matter  in  a  specific  volume  of  water 
is  due  to  sedimentation,  to  dilution  and  to  absorption  by  plants,  so  that 
time  and  distance,  relative  to  the  point  of  pollution,  are  necessary  for 
such  purification.  Furthermore,  air  forced  into  the  water  does  not 
react  chemically  upon  the  organic  matter,  but  mechanically  displaces 
the  dissolved  gases.  Dr.  T.  M.  Drown,  of  Boston,  has  recently  written 
quite  fully  and  practically  upon  these  subjects. 

The  natural  process  of  purification,  by  which  organic  matter  is 
broken  up  and  desti'oyed,  as  such,  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  chemical  pro- 
cess, but  rather  a  vital  process,  in  which,  under  proper  conditions,  bac- 
teria or  living  organisms  are  the  active  factors.  A  knowledge  of  this 
process  has  been  presented  to  us  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  sciences 
of  chemistry  and  biology.  By  its  application  to  the  purification  of  water 
by  sand  filtration,  a  water  originally  polluted  can  be  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition free  from  disease  germs,  and  therefore  safe  and  wholesome  for 
drinking.  The  claim  frequently  made — that  disease  germs  and  other 
organisms  cannot  be  removed  by  filtration  —appears,  in  the  light  of 
recent  research,  as  no  longer  tenable.  In  fact,  nature  refutes  these 
statements.  We  know  that  rain-water,  the  source  of  all  water  supplies, 
cannot  reach  the  ground  without  absorbing  organisms  and  organic  matter 
from  the  air  and  putrefying  matter  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  yet 
ground  water,  if  unpolluted  by  direct  contact  with  surface  drainage, 
contains  little  organic  matter  and  few,  if  any,  organisms.  This  fact,  if 
it  denotes  anything,  proves  that  the  intermittent  filtration  which  the 
water  has  undergone  has  removed  from  it  both  life  and  organic  impuri- 
ties. Those  who  deny  in  a  general  way  the  efficacy  of  soil  or  sand 
filtration  in  the  purification  of  water  cannot  consistently  maintain  that 
any  natural  source  of  water  supply  is  safe,  and  when  they  do  unquali- 
fiedly assert  the  purity  of  certain  waters,  as  nearly  every  one  does  with 
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respect  to  natural  springs,  they  tacitly  admit  the  completely  purifying 
power  of  filtration.  The  fact  that  well-waters  in  towns  are  often  highly 
polluted  does  not  detract  from  the  force  of  the  statement  concerning 
filtration  ;  for  filtration,  like  all  other  natural  processes,  is  one  of  condi- 
tions and  regime.  Such  wells  are  usually  unprotected  from  surface 
drainage,  or  are  located  so  near  to  cesspools  or  vaults  that  sufficient  time 
and  distance  are  not  allowed  for  complete  purification,  and  the  conditions 
are  otherwise  uufiworable  to  the  greatest  vital  activities. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  recent  Engineering  Congress  in  Chicago, 
by  Mr.  W.  Kumraell,  of  Altona,  Germany,  where  sand-filtration  is  used, 
and  where  biological  examinations  of  the  water  are  made,  both  before 
and  after  filtration,  the  author  states  that:  "  We  can  be  sure  that  we 
are  able  to  deliver  a  good  and  safely  usable  water,  even  from  a  river  not 
at  all  protected  against  pollution  through  human  dejections."  The  article 
further  states  that  cholera  germs  were  among  those  removed  by  this 
filtration. 

The  experiments  and  investigations  conducted  for  the  past  six  years 
by  the  JNEassachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  with  respect  to  the  puri- 
fication by  intermittent  sand-filtration,  are  proof  of  its  efficiency  and 
practical  utility  in  removing  organic  matter  and  organisms. 

Tabulated  below  are  the  results  of  various  analyses,  taken  from  the 
reports  of  that  Board  and  from  other  sources,  illustrative  of  the  extent  to 
which  purification  is  practicable. 

Table  Giving  Impurities  in  Parts  I'kr  100,000. 
filtration  of  sewage. 


Free 

All). 


Alb. 
Am. 


I  Chlor- 
ine. 


1.8202  0.5302  5.25 
0.0014  0.0080  5.25 
0.(1544  0.0265  5.25 
0  00110.0156 
0.0001 0  0013 


Ni- 
tra: es. 


Ni- 
trites. 


0.0000  O.OOOOI  Average  sewage  for  one   vear,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

1.0404  0.00021       "  filtrate,  one  year,  thro' fine  sand"        " 
1.581    0.0013:        "  "         "    '  '•        "    coarse"    "         " 

0.006   O.OOOll       "  Unpolluted  surface  water,  Mass. 
0.0199,0.000         "  '•  ground      "         " 


Water  Analysis. 


l-'ree 
Am. 


O.OOOS 

O.OOOf) 

0.0230 

0  0022 

0.0006 

0.0055 

0  002 

0  002 

0.U104 

0.0054 

0.0102 


Alb. 
Am. 


0.0160 
0.0059 
0.0020 
0.0010 
0.02(i0 
0.0040 
0.0227 
0.00-10 
0.0142 
0.0102 
0.0236 


Chlor- 
ine. 

030 
0.22 
12.10 
2.60 
0.23 
4.20 

17.22 
64.57 


Ni-        Ni- 
trates,   trites. 


0.014  0  0006 
0.0205  0.0000 
None  None 
0.005  None 
0.0050  0.0001 


Water. 


(  I'nfiltcred  city  water,  polluted  by  sewnge. 
(.  Filtered         "         '' 
Unpolluted  artesian  water. 


Surface  water,  Mass. 
0.185     None  'Ground      "       Kansas. 
0.0077  0  0001  lniii..undcd  water. 

Well  ill  Lawrence,  Kan. 

j  Cistern  before  rain. 
I  \  Same  cistern  after  rain. 
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These  experiments  conclusively  prove  the  ability  of  intermittent 
sand-filtration  to  remove  not  only  the  organic  constituents  of  sewage, 
but  also  over  98  per  cent,  of  the  bacteria  which  infested  the  sewage  at 
the  time  of  application  ;  and  the  process  has  frequently  furnished  an 
effluent,  which,  in  its  chemical  composition,  compares  favorably  with 
the  water  from  springs  known  to  be  unpolluted.  "We  can  see  also  that 
nearly  all  the  organic  matter  and  substantially  all  bacteria,  including 
the  specific  germ  of  typhoid  fever,  can  be  removed  from  sewage-polluted 
river  waters  at  a  rate  of  fdtration  that  renders  the  method  one  of  prac- 
tical utility. 

The  similarity  of  the  nitrogen  constituents  in  the  filtered  water  and 
in  natural  ground  waters  indicates  that  this  process  of  filtration  is  identi- 
cal with  natural  filtration. 

The  quality  of  the  effluent  is  of  course  determined,  in  any  given 
case,  by  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  filter  beds,  by  the  quality 
and  arrangement  of  the  filtering  material  and  by  the  manner  of  their 
manipulation,  but  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  method  may  be  taken 
as  established. 

The  topography  of  many  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States  so 
aflfects  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  streams  and  rivers,  that  appre- 
hension is  already  felt  with  respect  to  the  result  of  sewage  and  garbage 
pollution,  but  the  full  effect  of  this  prevailing  and  increasing  practice 
will  not  be  realized  until  the  smaller  towns  construct  sewerage  works. 
To  these  States,  the  question  of  water  purification  by  natural  methods  of 
filtration  should  be  of  general  and  absorbing  interest,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less receive  greater  consideration  when  the  results  of  recent  investiga- 
tions come  to  be  more  generally  known  and  appreciated. 

Many  towns  are  supplied  with  hard  ground  water,  and  that  in  but 
small  quantities,  although  there  is  frequently  at  hand  in  much  greater 
quantities  a  softer  surface  water  which  can  be  rendered  perfectly  good 
and  wholesome  by  filtration. 

The  writer  has  found  that  the  soft  sandstone  of  the  Dakota  geolog- 
ical formation,  underlying  heavy  strata  of  impervious  limestone,  will 
furnish,  in  some  localities,  considerable  quantities  of  a  soft,  pure  and 
wholesome  water,  and  can  therefore  be  utilized  in  localities  where  there 
are  no  drift  formations  from  which  a  shallow  ground-water  supply  can 
be  drawn.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  guard  against  impregnations  of 
iron,  since  this  material,  abounding  in  these  sandstones,  is  dissolved  in 
the  water,  and  has  been  found  to  increase  in  amount  after  draught  com- 
mences, even  to  the  extent  of  coloring  the  water  or  of  causing  a  precipi- 
tate of  iron  rust. 

The  predisposition  to  favor  unpolluted  ground  water  as  the  safest 
and  purest  source  of  supply  is  well  founded,  especially  with  reference  to 
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small  towns  and  towns  of  moderate  size,  but  such  watei-  should  not  be 
heavily  impregnated  with  hardening  ingredients.  But  ground  water 
can  not  always  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  at  reasonable  expense, 
and  consequently  rivers  and  other  surface  waters  will  probably  remain 
the  chief  reliance  of  large  cities  and  towns.  It  is  (juite  propable  that 
the  dangers  which  threaten  cities  using  water  from  this  source  have 
been  frequently  overrated,  but  the  tendency  is  rather  toward  a  greater 
degree  of  pollution,  and  remedial  measures  of  some  kind  will,  therefore, 
eventually  become  necessary.  AVhere  dependence  is  placed  upon  sedi- 
mentation for  the  clarification  of  water,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  tliat 
such  measures  will  take  the  direction  of  supplementary  sand-filtration. 

Although  concern  on  the  jjart  of  the  public  with  respect  to  the 
purity  of  water  supplies  is  apparent,  it  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that 
among  the  Central  and  Western  States  there  has  been,  as  a  rule,  no 
well-determined  effort  to  collectiand  systematize  the  physical  data  which 
are  necessary  to  assist  and  to  guide  in  the  choice  and  protection  of  water 
supplies.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  this  respect  there  is  room  for  legis- 
lative action  in  providing  State  Boards  of  Health,  or  special  Boards  of 
Commissioners,  with  increased  executive  powers  and  with  liberal  appro- 
priations ;  but,  in  taking  such  action,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  the 
specific  purpose  for  which  these  powers  and  appropriations  should  be 
granted,  and  the  consequent  need  of  including  among  the  members  of 
the  Boards  those  whose  attention  and  work  is  specially  directed  to  the 
analytical  and  constructive  departments  of  sanitary  and  hydraulic  sci- 
ence;  for  only  in  this  way  can  the  practical  features  of  the  questions 
involved  receive  due  attention  and  those  physical  data  be  collected  which 
will  enable  fair  and  trustworthy  judgment  to  be  passed  upon  the  various 
questions  presented,  and  which  alone  will  permit  of  the  establishment  of 
a  proper  basis  for  preventive  measures  in  cases  where  they  may  be 
demanded. 

Were  this  done,  as  it  is  done  in  some  States,  and  were  it  required 
that  every  project  for  water  supply  or  for  sewerage  should  be  approved 
by  a  Board  so  constituted,  the  result  would  be  a  more  general  dissemi- 
nation of  know  ledge  upon  these  special  topics,  and  we  should  have  fewer 
ill-advised  schemes,  and  better  designs,  better  construction  and  better 
efficiency  of  water-works  and  of  sewerage  systems  than  now  prevail. 

Summing  up  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  find : 

1.  The  custom,  still  prevailing  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  estimat- 
ing the  potability  of  a  water  from  the  sole  standpoint  of  chemical 
analyses,  is  liable  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  and  is  more  fallible 
than  is  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  a  water  and  of  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  its  surroundings.  The  generally  accepted  standard  of 
purity  should  be  abandoned.     Chemistry  should  be  considered  as  infer- 
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eutial  and  corroborative  evidence  of  quality  in  connection  with  the 
natural  and  biological  history  of  the  water.  Ground  water  and  surface 
water  should  be  treated  as  different  materials,  and  their  analyses  should 
be  subjected  to  different  interpretations. 

2.  The  separation  of  water  from  its  organic  impurities  is  a  vital 
process,  and  is  best  accomplished,  in  the  case  of  public  water  supplies, 
bv  intermittent  sand-filtration.  By  this  method  of  filtration,  a  polluted 
water  can  be  clarified  and  rendered  safe  and  wholesome  and  practically 
free  from  bacteria  and  disease  germs.  Where  pollution  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, such  filtration  is  the  safest  preventive  of  those  diseases  which 
mav  be  transmitted  through  drinking-water.  Filter  beds,  properly 
constructed  and  manipulated,  imitate  more  correctly  and  successfully 
the  natural  means  of  water  purification  than  do  any  other  appliances. 

3.  To  properly  protect  our  water  supplies,  it  is  necessary  that  State 
Boards  of  Health  or  other  organized  bodies  be  granted  greater  powers 
of  action  and  facilities  for  work. 
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A  XEW  PRISMATIC  STADIA. 


By  Robfrt  H.  Richards,  Member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 

En'gixeers. 


[Read  October  IS,  1893.] 

The  "  stadia  "  is  the  name  given  to  instruments  which  measure  the 
distance  between  two  points  by  means  of  a  telescope  placed  on  one  of  them 
and  a  rod  or  target  held  at  the  other. 

If  two  lines  converge  toward  a  point  in  the  object  glass  of  a  tele- 
scope, then  the  spaces  S^  S^  'Fig.  1)  between  the  two  lines  at  any  two 
points  will  be  proportional  to  the  distances  D^  D^  from  the  objective  to 
the  two  points  respectively.     Or  : 

S^:  62  =  1)1  :  Z)2. 

If,  therefore,  the  lines  are  1  ft.  apart  at  100  ft.  from  the  objective, 
they  will  be  2  ft.  apart  at  200  ft.,  3  ft.  at  300  ft.,  and  so  on. 


In  the  stadia  commonly  used  the  two  lines  of  sight  are  defined  by  two 
spider  webs ;  but,  in  focusing  the  instrument,  the  spider  webs  move 
nearer  to  and  farther  from  the  objective  as  the  rod  is  held  farther  from 
or  nearer  to  the  telescope,  and  hence  the  angle  between  tliese  two  lines 
of  sight  varies  as  indicated  in  this  Fig.  2. 


Fig.  2. 


If  Oi  be  the  nearer  target  and  Og  the  farther  one,  then  M\  and 
TT'2  ^vill  be  the  positions  of  the  spider  webs  respectively,  and  the  angle 
will  differ  accordingly  in  the  two  cases.  There  is,  however,  at  a  little 
distance  forward  from  the  objective,  an  imaginary  point  at  which  the 
lines  will  make  a  nearly  constant  angle.  To  ascertain  the  position  of 
this  point  in  a  Heller  transit,  I  made  the  following  tests  : 
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Taped  Distance. 

Rod  Reading. 

T. 

R. 

T  —  100  X  R. 

Error  from 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Mean. 

10 

.087 

1.3 

—.1 

20 

.188 

1.2 

—.2 

30 

.288 

1.2 

—.2 

50 

.487 

1.3 

—.1 

80 

.786 

1.4 

.0 

100 

.983 

1.7 

+.3 

150 

1.487 

1.3 

—.1 

200 

1.980 

*2.0 

4-.6 

250 

2.485 

1.5 

+  1 

300 

2.984 

1.6 

+.2 

400 

3.984 

1.6 

+.2 

Average  =1.4 

The  imaginary  point  is  therefore  1.4  ft.  in  advance  of  the  objective. 

In  the  Rochon  prismatic  stadia  there  are  two  quartz  crystals  so  cut 
and  cemented  together  with  reference  to  their  effect  upon  rays  of  light 
that  the  prism  formed  by  their  combination  gives  two  images  of  every 
object  seen  through  it.  Rochon  places  the  prism  between  the  focal  point 
of  the  objective  and  the  objective  itself,  and  uses  a  rack  and  pinion  for 
moving  it  back  and  forth  in  this  space.  When  the  prism  approaches 
the  objective,  the  angle  of  deviation  of  the  two  rays  increases  to  a 
maximum;  when  the  prism  approaches  the  focal  point,  the  angle  diminishes 
until  zero,  is  reached.  To  make  use  of  this  graded  angle,  Rochon 
places  on  the  barrel  of  the  telescope  a  scale,  reading  to  minutes  and 
fractions  of  minutes,  and  a  scale  of  cotangents,  which,  by  multiplication 
with  the  rod  measure,  gives  the  distance  required. 

In  my  prismatic  stadia  I  place  in  front  of  the  objective  a  prism  or 
wedge  of  glass  which  half  covers  it. 

If  we  hold  up  such  a  prism  with  a  narrow  angle,  say  1°  to  2°,  and 
compare  the  transmitted  image  with  the  image  seen  above  or  below  the 
prism,  the  former  will  be  found  to  be  thrown  to  one  side  by  an  amount 
varying  with  the  angle  of  the  prism.  Speaking  of  the  two  rays  as  the 
direct  ray  and  the  bent  ray,  we  may  say  that  when  the  bisecting  plane 
of  the  prism  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight,  the  angle  between 
the  direct  ray  and  the  bent  ray  will  be  constant  for  any  given  prism. 

If  now  we  place  a  prism  in  such  a  position  that  it  half  covers  the 
objective  of  a  telescope,  we  shall  obtain,  upon  looking  through  it,  two 
images  of  every  object  seen — one  image  by  the  direct  ray,  which  comes 
through  the  uncovered  half  of  the  objective,  the  other  by  the  bent  ray 
which  comes  through  the  prism.  The  angle  of  divergence  of  these  two 
rays  will  be  constant  and  unalterable,  whether  the  telescope  is  directed 
to  a  near  or  a  distant  object. 

These  two  rays  form  the  basis  of  this  method  of  measuring,  and  the 

*  This  observation  was  considered  inaccurate  and  was  not  used  in  the  average. 
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distance  from  the  telescope  to  any  given  point  will  be  proportional  to 
the  space  between  the  lines  at  that  point  (see  Fig.  3).  The  method  of 
measuring  these  spaces  will  be  described  later  under  targets. 


Fig.  3. 

In  Fig.  3  0  is  the  objective  of  the  telescope.  P  is  the  prism  for 
bending  half  the  light.  B  is  the  bent  ray.  D  is  the  direct  ray.  The 
distances  100  feet,  200  feet,  etc.,  date  from  a  point  in  the  center  of  the 
prism. 


Fig.  4a. 

Proper  Combination. 


Fig.  46. 

Improper  Combination. 


Fig.  4a  represents  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  rational  and  proper 
mode  of  combining  the  prism  and  the  objective  ;  while  Fig.  Ab  shows  an 
improper  combination.  With  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  3  the  bent 
rays  will  be  exact  counterparts  of  the  direct  rays,  while  in  Fig.  4  this  is 
not  the  case. 

The  planes  of  these  prisms  must  be  made  as  flat  as  the  finest  work 
of  the  best  opticians  can  render  them.  A  surface  with  sufficient  sphe- 
ricity to  throw  the  prismatic  half  of  the  objective  out  of  the  focus  with 
the  uncovered  half  is  useless.  The  prisms  made  for  me  by  Alvan  Clark 
&  Sons  give  very  fine  results.  The  sphericity  of  these  surfaces  is  a  radius 
of  probably  not  less  than  seven  miles.  This  sphericity  is  scarcely 
visible  in  front  of  a  telescope  of  60  diameters  magnifying  power. 

My  early  trials  were  made  with  a  prism  such  as  is  used  by  opti- 
cians for  eye  glasses  to  correct  the  direction  of  sight  of  the  eye.  These 
glasses  give  a  color  band  instead  of  a  fine  line  definition,  even  with  a 
telescope  of  as  low  power  as  10  diameters;  but  with  higher  powers  the 
definition  is  entirely  lost.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  use,  even  with 
such  low  power  telescopes  as  these,  an  achromatic  combination  of  flint 
and  crown  g-lasses. 
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The  angle  of  the  prism  for  general  work  will  be  such  as  to  produce 
a  throw  of  1  ft.  on  the  rod  for  100  ft.  in  distance  (Fig.  3).  A  prism  of 
1  ft.  to  150  ft.  has  been  tried,  but  presumably  it  increases  somewhat  the 
percentage  of  error,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  offset  the  advantage  gained 
in  the  shortening  of  the  target.  It  should  be  said,  however,  in  this 
connection,  that  test  No.  2,  which  is  a  test  of  this  prism,  is  one  of  the 
most  accurate  that  was  made.  A  prism  giving  1  ft.  in  50  is  very  con- 
venient for  a  small  hand  telescope,  even  more  so  than  1  ft.  in  100 ;  but, 
although  this  prism  has  a  less  percentage  of  error  than  the  1 :  lOO 
prism,  yet  it  requires  so  long  a  target  for  tripod  work  that  its  use  is 
not  advantageous  for  distances  over  500  feet. 

To  sum  up,  I  would  recommend  prisms  of  the  following  angles : 

For  long  distances,  where  extreme  accuracy  is  not  required  .  1  :  150 
For  long  or  short  distances,  where  extreme  accuracy  is  required  1  :  100 
For  short  distances,  with  a  hand  telescope 1  :     50 

In  the  prismatic  stadia  the  two  spider  webs  are  dispensed  with,  and 
in  their  stead  a  prism  is  used  in  such  a  way  that  a  double  image  of  the 
target  is  formed.  The  observer,  by  means  of  a  suitable  adjustment, 
then  brings  the  two  images  to  coincide,  whereupon  the  desired  distance 
is  read,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  rod. 

Since  the  angle.  Fig.  3,  between  the  bent  ray  aud  the  direct  ray  is 
constant,  the  employment  of  the  prism  obviates  the  variation  to  which 
the  angle  is  subjected  by  the  use  of  the  spider  webs.     (Compare  Fig.  2.) 

The  telescope  for  use  with  this  stadia  must  be  chosen  to  suit  the 
purpose  in  view.  For  a  hand  telescope,  10  diameters  magnifying  power 
is  quite  powerful  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  substantial  tripod  be 
used,  the  higher  the  power,  up  to  60  diameters,  the  better.  However, 
telescopes  of  20,  30  or  40  diameters  do  excellent  work.  The  telescope 
should  give  ample  light,  and  upon  a  tripod  a  celestial  eye-piece  can  be 
used  quite  as  handily  as  a  terrestrial  one,  provided  an  agreement  is  made 
with  reference  to  the  targets  so  as  to  avoid  confusion.  The  use  of  tele- 
scopes may  be  thus  tabulated  : 

Power  of  telescope.  To  do  strong  work. 

60  diameters  for  extremely  long  distance  work,  up  to  6,000  ft. 

40        "  for  long  distance  work,  up  to  4,000  ft. 

30         "                 "             "                 "         "  3,000  ft. 

20         "        •        "             "                "         "  2,000  ft. 

10         "  for  hand  work,  up  to  300  to  400  ft. 

The  two  images,  produced  by  the  direct  and  bent  rays  respectively, 
have  a  strong  analogy  to  the  two  images  in  a  sextant.  The  sea  captain 
brings  down  the  sun's  image  with  one  glass  till  he  gets  contact  between 
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the  sun's  disk  and  the  horizon,  and  the  angle  is  then  read  from  the 
vernier  of  the  instrument.  With  the  prismatic  stadia  telescope  the 
lower  image  is  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the  upper  one,  and  we 
read  the  amount  that  the  lower  image  has  cut  off  upon  the  upper  one. 
This  reading  gives  us  the  displacement  of  the  image,  and  from  this  we 
can  compute  the  distance. 

In  making  an  observation  we  must  first  focus  the  two  images,  next 
rotate  into  juxtaposition,  and  finally  read  the  distance. 

The  target  is  made  in  two  forms,  the  self-reading  rod  aud  the  tape- 
target. 

The  self-reading  rod  which  has  been  devised  for  use  with  this 
prismatic  stadia-telescope,  and  which  gives  perfectly  satisfactory  read- 
ings, is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6  shows  the  same  rod  while  being  read. 
The  reading  in  this  case  is  234  feet.  This  rod  has  three  stages  of 
graduation  ;  the  largest  space,  namely  the  space  between  the  large 
numbers,  0,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  represents  50  feet,  and  the  single  notch  of  the 
main  scale,  10  feet ;  while  the  vernier,  which  is  brought  down  by  the 
prism  into  juxtaposition  with  the  main  scale,  divides  that  space  into 
units  of  2  feet.  By  the  eye  further  subdivision  to  single  feet  can  be 
made.  We  may  say  therefore  that  in  the  self-reading  rod  the  compu- 
tations have  all  been  made  upon  the  rod  itself,  and  that  instead  of 
reading  on  the  rod  the  throw  or  displacement  of  the  image,  and  then 
computing  the  distance,  we  read  at  once  the  computed  distance  which 
corresponds  to  the  observed  throw. 

Appropriate  combinations  of  prisms  and  telescopes  may  be  tabu- 
lated thus : 

Distance  at  which  read- 
Distance  at  which  the  ing  can  probably  be 
Telescope  and  Prism.                    reading  is  strong:  made: 

^VtaJf  z^""'.  •      A  A  MOO  ft.  2,000  ft. 

1 :  100  (on  tnpod)  J  ' 

^V'^nJf*^'*  •     aA  1,100  ft.  1,600  ft. 

1:  100  (on  tnpod)  J  ' 

20  diameters  )  ..50  ft^  1  100  ff. 

1 :  100  (on  tripod)  j 
10  ^i;""?ters  J  300  ^^  500  ft. 

1 :  50  (in  the  hand)  ) 

The  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  observer  are:  (1)  focus  for  both 
rays;  (2)  rotate  to  juxtaposition;  (3)  read  the  distance.  That  portion 
of  the  target  which  is  being  read  is  the  only  part  that  appears  clear, 
distinct  and  strong. 

The  tape-target  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  tape  is  held  horizontally 
with  two  sliding  targets,  A  aud  B,  upon  it.  The  tape  is  so  attached  by 
a  handy  clamp  to  the  back  of  target  A  that  its  zero  exactly  coincides 
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Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


0 


14\ 


SELF-READING  TARGET: 
AS  SEHN  BY  THE  EYE 


SELF-READING  TARGET  AS 
SEEN   THROUGH   THE   PRISM 
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Distal 

Qce  at  which  read- 

listance  at  which  read- 

ing 

can    probably   be 

ing  is  strong: 

mad 

e: 

2,000  ft. 

3,500  ft. 

3,000  ft. 

5,300  ft. 

4,000  ft. 

7,000  ft. 
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with  the  point  of  the  center  diamond.  The  target  B  is  then  moved 
as  the  observer  directs,  being  held  by  a  clamp  for  each  observation, 
until  he  sees  the  center  diamond  of  B  exactly  opposite  the  center 
diamond  of  A.  The  reading  on  the  tape  is  then  taken  and  gives  the 
amount  of  throw  between  the  direct  and  bent  rays.  This  throw  being 
obtained,  the  distance  may  be  computed. 

Fig.  8  shows  the  images  as  they  appear  when  coincidence  is 
obtained. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  observer  are:  (1)  Focus  on  both  rays  ;  (2) 
rotate  for  juxtaposition  ;  (3)  signal  to  the  assistant  for  coincidence. 
The  assistant  then  reads  the  tape  and  records  his  reading. 

This  target  is  more  easily  read,  more  accurate  and  more  satisfactory 
than  any  other  stadia-target  known  to  the  writer.  The  appropriate 
combinations  for  targets  of  sizes  indicated  above  may  be  tabulated  thus: 

Telescope  and  prism 
mounted  on  tripod : 
20  diameters  \ 

1 :  no       f 

30  diameters  \ 

1  :  100  i 

40  diameters  \ 

1 :  100  j 

If  the  targets  were  made  twice  as  large  as  previously  indicated  in 
the  figures,  the  distances  could  be  largely  increased,  though  probably 
not  to  quite  the  double  of  those  in  the  table. 

The  tape-target  must   be   held  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight. 

For  this  purpose  I  prefer  a  Bauernfeind  prism  or  Weldon  range-finder. 

A  It  consists  of  a  right-angled   prism,  used   as  is 

j  indicated  in  Fig.  9.     Here   the  line  of  sight  A 

I  is  at  right  angles  to  B.    This  prism  should  have 

_| c the   plane  C  silvered.     Otherwise  it  is  a  very 

|C  \  y/^  weak   and   unsatisfactory  tool.      The   assistant 

i     \---— /^  at   the   tape-target,   when  standing    upon    the 

1  \.X  station,  sights  with  this  prism   to   the  observer 

'<  who  is  at  the  other  station,  and  thereby  obtains  a 

T  right-angle  range  which  he  can  use  tolinehim- 

^  self  up  while  holding  the  tape-target  for   the 

y«        FIG.  J.  observation. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  a  number  of  different  tests: 
Distances  were  measured  with  a  Keuffel  &  Esser  100-foot  steel  tape, 
except  as  indicated  later.     The  same  tape  was  used  for  the  targets. 

No.  1.  Standardizing  a  Bardou  telescope  of  20  diameters  magnify- 
ing power,  and  having  a  prism  of  nearly  1 :  100  ratio.  The  scheme 
called  "target  increasing  "  and  "  target  decreasing  "  is  explained  later. 
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Distance, 

211.38  Feet. 

484.94  Feet. 

Target 
Increasing. 

1.959 
1.962 

Target 
Decreasing. 

1.958 
1.960 

Target 
Increasing. 

4.499 
4.497 

Target 
Decreasing. 

4.494 
4.491 

1.9605 

1.959     Average 

.  4.498 

4.4925 

f     19 
Target  readings   <      -.'^ 

Average  . 

Final  average,  1.95975  ft.  Final  average,  4.49525  ft. 

1.95975         0.927121  1  4.49525  0.92697  1 

211.38  100  107.860  484.94  100  107.871 

The  mean  of  the  two  results  is 

0.927045  1 

100  107.865  ' 

No  2.  Staudardizhig  a  Bardou  telescope  magnifying  20  diameters 
and  having  a  prism  of  nearly  1  :  150  ratio.     In  this  case  a  leveling  rod 

with  two  targets  was  used. 

12  3  4 

Distances, 127.66            211.35  326.59  484.88 

Target  readings, 8345            1.3815  2.1325  3.1695 

Equivalent  for  100  feet,   .    .  .65368            .65365  .65289  .65366 

Average  of  1.,  2.  and  4  =  .65366  foot  :  100  feet, 

or  1  foot  :  152.985  feet. 

No.  3.  Standardizing  a  Clark  40-diameter  telescope  having  a  prism 
approximating  1  :  100  ratio. 

Distances  in  feet  ....         800  600  400  200 


r  7.433 

5.566 

3.715 

1.857 

7.435 

5.571 

3.715 

1.857 

Target  readings  - 

7.428 

5.569 

3.715 

1.855 

7.425 

5.563 

3.712 

1.854 

[  7.430 

5.562 

3.714 

1.854 

Average  .    .    . 

.  7.4302 

5.5662 

3.7142 

1.8554 

For  100  feet    . 

.    .928775 

.9277 

.92855 

.9277 

Final  average,  .928131  :  100  feet. 
or  1  foot :  107.743 

No.  4.  Kepeating  No.  3  with  diftereut  time,  place  and  measures. 
Distances    .  211.38  feet.  484.94  feet.  606.97  feet.  827.42  feet. 


Decreiis-   Increas-     Decreas-  Inereas-      Decreas-  Increas-      Decreas-  Increas- 
ing, ing.  ing.  ing.  ing.  ing.  ing.  ing. 

7.680 

,.         f  1.963     1.965        4.498     4.498        5.630    5.681         7.677     7.07S 

Target  readings  I J  gg2    1965        4.499     4500        5.632    5.632        7.676     7.680 

Average   ....  1.9625     1.965      4.4985    4.499       5.631    5.6315       7.6765    7.6793 


^    v_ 


Average  by  pairs,  .  1.96375  4.49875  5  63125  7.6782 

For  100  feet    .    .    .    .929014  .92769  .927763  .927968 
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Final  average  .928109  feet  :  100  feet. 

or  1  foot  :  L07.747  feet. 

From  No.  3  we  have  107.743 
From  No.  4  "       "     107.747 


Final  mean  =  107.745,  adopted. 

No.  5.  To  measure  a  long  distance,  A  B,  with  a  Clark  40-diameter 
telescope  having  a  prism  with  ratio  of  1  :  107.745. 

<  20  feet  > 

O  O  O 

A  B  C 

{  32.240  feet 
32.230    " 
T,      ,.  e.        ,32.235    "       32.2348  X  107.745  =  3473.14  feet. 

Keadings  01  target  -j   00243    " 

I   32".226    " 
L  32.2.35    " 

Average   .    .    .    32.2348  feet. 

No.  6.  To  measure  a  long  distance,  A  C,  with  a  Clark  40-diameter 
telescope  having  a  prism  with  ratio  of  1 :  107.746. 

f  32.439  feet 
I   32.430     " 
Eeadings  of  target  ^   32.450     "       32.4348  X  107.745  =  3494.69  feet. 
I   32.425     " 
L  32.430     " 

Average   .    .    .    32.4348  feet. 


No.  7.  Summing  up  Nos.  5  and  6. 

A  B  G 

o  00 

A  C,  by  Clark  telescope,  =  3494.69  feet. 

A  B,  '"'      "  "         =  3473.14    " 

Difference,    B  C,  "       "  "  =      21.55     " 

B  C,  "   tape,         "  =      20.00     " 

error.  =        .155     " 

No.  8.  To  measure  a  long  distance,  A  C,  by  a  Bardou  20-diameter 
telescope  having  a  prism  of  1  :  107.865  ratio. 

r  32.350   feet 

32.349      " 

r,     ,.  f,        ,   ]   32!430      "       323728  X  107.865  =  3491.89  feet. 

Keadings  of  target  -J   o.t  o-a      a 

!   32.370      " 
L  32.368      " 

Average    .       .    32.3728  feet. 


o 

0 

E 

F 

f  14.043  feet. 

14.035 

11 

14.021 

<i 

14.037 

<( 

,  14.044 

<( 
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No.  9.     Summiug  up  Nos.  6  and  8. 

By  Clark  40-diaineter  telescope,  A  C=  3494  69  feet. 
"   Bardou  20-dianieter      "         AC=  3491.89    " 

Difference 2.80  feet. 

No.  10.  By  the  Clark  telescope  to  measure  a  loug  distance  D  E  and 
another  D  F;  the  distance  E  F  being  known  to  be  16  feet. 

O 
1) 

f  13.911  feet. 

I   13  896     " 
Target  readings    I    iqoqq     u  Target  readings 

f«--^^         1   ^900     "  ^«^^^ 

t  13.906     " 

Average    .    .    .    13.9024  feet.  Average  .    .    .  14.0337  feet. 

13.9024  X  107.745  =  1497.91  feet.  14.0337  X  107.745  =  1513.07 

D  F,  by  Clark  telescope  =  1512.06 
Z>  E,  '<       "  "        =  1497.91 

Difference,   E  F,  "       "  "        =      14.15  feet. 

E  F,  "   tape,  =      16.00     " 

Error  =        1.85  feet. 

No.  11.  To  measure  a  distance  D  E  and  another  D  F  by  a  Bardou 
telescope  with  a  prism  having  a  ratio  of  1 :  107.865 ;  the  distance  E  F 
being  known  to  be  16  feet. 

f  13.887  feet.  f  14.050  feet. 

I  13.873     "  I   14.039     " 

Target  readings  \  13.890     "  Target  readings  {    14.042     " 

j  13.883     "  I   14.046     " 

[  13.893     "  [  14.040     " 

Average    .    -    .    13.8852  feet.  Average  .    .    .    14.0434  feet. 

13.8852  X  107.865  =  1497.73  feet.  14.0434  X  107.865  =  1514.79  feet. 

D  F,  by  Bardon  telescope  ^1514.79  feet. 
D  E,  "        "  "         ^  1497.73    " 

Difference,  E  F,  "        "  " 

E  F,  "  tape 

Error 

Clark. 

DF 1512.07  feet. 

BE 1497.92     " 

At  the  point  F  it  was  difficult  to  hold  the  tape  target  scjuare  with  the  line  of 
sight,  and  this  fact  probably  accounts  for  the  poor  work  done  by  both  telescopes  on 
that  point. 


= 

17.06  feet. 

16. 
.      1.06  feet. 

Bardon.              Difference. 

1514.' 

'9  feet.         + 

2.72  feet. 

1497. 

'3     ''           — 

0.19     " 
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Xo.  12.  To  test  the  principle  of  the  zone  of  error  (described  later, 
see  p.  56),  on  a  long  distance,  by  the  Clark  telescope.  In  this  case  the 
distance  was  across  Jamaica  Pond  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  flick- 
ering in  the  atmosphere. 

Target  reading.  Target  reading. 

Increasing.  Decreasing. 

23.513^  23.520^ 

23.512  23.510 

23.-501  23.509 

23.500  23.521 

23.501  23.510 


Average  =  23.5<>>4  Average  ■=  23.514 

23.5054  X  107.745  =  2532.5S9  feet,  23-514  X  107.745  =  2533.515  feet. 

Mean,  2533.052 
Yariaiion  irz  .463  feet. 

Xo.  13.  To  make  the  same  test  as  No.  12  on  another  distance  just 
at  sunset.     The  flickering  of  the  atmosphere  had  increased  very  much. 


Target  reading. 

Target  reading 

Increaang. 

Decreasing. 

22.500 

22.499 

22.480 

22..300 

22.490 

22.450 

22.490 

22.493 

22.490  X  107.745  =  2423.1S5 

feet. 

22.493  X  107.74-= 

Mean,  2423.346 
Yariaiion  ^  .162  feet. 

Xo.  14.  To  measue  an  extremely  long  distance  across  a  lake  facing 
the  sun  through  a  decidedly  flickering  atmosphere.  Using  Clark  tele- 
scope. 

Target  readings. 

47.9  feet  accepted  bv  observer. 

47.85  '"    refosed  bv  obeerver,  who  wanted  it  increased. 

47.95  '•    refused  bv  observer,  who  wanted  it  diminished. 

47.9  X  107.745  =  5160.9S  feet. 

The  observer  reported  that  47.95  was  twice  as  far  away  from  coin- 
cidence as  47.85.  From  this  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
extreme  variation  would  be  about  3  ft.,  or  ;=  1.5  of  error  at  one  mile 
distant. 

The  tape  used  for  tests  Nos.  1,  4,  12  and  13,  is  marked  George  M. 
Eddy,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  U.  S.  Standard.  This  tape  is  0.01  inch  thick 
and  .265  inch  wide,  and  has  bright  markings  on  a  dark  back-ground. 
It  was  purchased  of  Messrs.  BuIT  &  Berger,  in  September,  1893,  and 
was  then  of  probably  recent  manufacture.  Of  this  tape  I  have  had  a 
test  made,  at  Washington,  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
with  tension  of  11  lbs.,  temperature  62^  Fabr.  Estimated  probable 
error  =  =  0.005  inch. 
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Space  on  the 
tape  in  feet. 

Ojirection  in 
inches  to 

obtain  the  true 
distance. 

1 

Space  on  the 
tape  in  feet. 

Conrertion  in 
inches  to 

obtain  the  true 
distance. 

Space  on  the 
tape  in  Ie«. 

Correction  in 
inches  to 

obtain  the  true 
distance. 

Oto     3 

—  0.006 

0  to  36 

—  0.009 

0  to 

75 

—  0.025 

0  to    5 

—  0.001 

Oto  39 

—  0.012 

Oto 

7S 

—  0.021 

0  to    6 

—  0.001 

0  to  40 

—  0.014 

Oto 

80 

—  0.024 

Oto    9 

—  0.006 

0  to  42 

—  0.015 

0  to 

81 

—  0.020 

Oto  10 

—  0.005 

0  to  45 

—  0.019 

Oto 

S4 

—  0.012 

Oto  12 

—  0.010 

0to4S 

—  0.018 

0  to 

S7 

—  0.O16 

0  to  15 

—  0.005 

Oto  50 

—  0.011 

Oto 

90 

—  0.006 

0  to  IS 

—  0.006 

0  to  51 

—  0.010 

Oto 

93 

—  0.013 

Oto  20 

—  0.012 

0  to  54 

—  0.015 

Oto 

95 

—  0.007 

Oto  21 

—  0.011 

0  to  57 

—  0.011 

Oto 

96 

—  0.009 

0  to  24 

—  0.017 

Oto  60 

—  0.015 

0  to 

97 

—  0.011 

Oto  25 

—  0.020 

Oto  63 

—  0.015 

Oto 

9S 

—  0.012 

Oto  27 

—  0.019 

Oto  66 

—  0.007 

0  to 

99 

—  0.006 

Oto  30 

—  0.012 

0  to  69 

—  0.006 

0  to 

100 

+  0.002 

Oto  53 

—  0.017 

0  to  70 

—  0.012 

0  to  35 

—  0.009 

0  lo  72 

—  0.012 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  test  that  the  greatest  error,  — 0.025  iuches, 
correspouding  to  a  space  of  0  to  75  feet  on  the  tape,  would  be  .002  feet 
on  the  ia{>e  target,  and  this  would  be  only  0.2  feet  on  the  ground.  This 
error  at  7,500  feet  is  much  closer  than  the  telescope  will  read.  The 
error  of  — 0.020,  corresponding  to  a  space  of  0  to  25  feet,  is  nearly  as 
large.  This  would  be  =  .0017  on  the  tape  target,  and  0.17  feet  on  the 
ground,  which,  at  2  500  feet,  is  much  closer  than  the  target  can  be  read. 
See  tests  Xos.  12  and  13.  The  error  of  this  tape,  in  its  use  for  a  ta{>e- 
target,  appears,  therefore,  to  be  practically  nothing. 

In  order  to  bring  these  fourteen  tests  into  a  form  such  that  com- 
parisons might  easily  be  made,  I  have  prepared  the  following  table. 
The  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  errors  here  given 
are  only  from  the  very  worst  observations  in  each  test,  and  that  if  the 
means  were  takeu  the  error  due  to  the  prism  would  not  be  more  than 
one  quarter  as  great. 
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Telescope 

Distance 
measured. 

Extreme 
reading 
variation. 

Distance 

c  rrespond- 

ingto 

extreme 

reading 

Ex- 
treme 
varia- 
tion per 
cent. 

Extreme 

error 
per  cent. 

Zone  of  error,  from  a 
mean  of  several  readings. 

No. 

and 
Prism. 

Space  on 
the  rod 

Corres- 
pi  ending 
length  on 

variati  n. 

or  tape. 

the  ground. 

1 

Bordou 

212  ft. 

.004  ft. 

.431  ft. 

.203 

±.101 

.0015  ft. 

.162  ft. 

1:107.865 

" 

485 

.008 

.863 

.178 

zh.OSO 

.0055 

.593 

2     Bordon 

153* 

.00079 

.121 

.079 

dz.039 

1:152.985 

3  1  Clark 

800 

.010 

1.077 

.134 

±.067 

1:107.745 

(( 

600 

.009 

.969 

.161 

±.080 

i( 

400 

.003 

.323 

.080 

±.040 

It 

200 

.003 

.323 

.161 

±  .080. 

.    . 

4 

Clark 
1:107.745 

211 

.003 

.323 

.153 

±.070 

.0022 

.269 

« 

484 

.002 

.215 

.044 

±  .022 

.0014 

.141 

(( 

607 

.002 

.215 

.035 

±  017 

.0005 

.054 

(1 

872 

.004 

.431 

.049 

±.024 

.0028 

.302 

5 

Clark 

3473 

.017 

1.831 

.053 

±.026 

1  1:107.745 

6  !  Clark 

3495 

.025 

2.694 

.077 

±.038 

1  1:107.745 

8     Bordou 

3492 

.040 

4.315 

.124 

±.062 

1:107.865 

10     Clark 

1498 

.015 

1.616 

.108 

±  .054 

1:107.745 

(( 

1513 

.023 

2.478 

.164 

±.082 

11 

Bordon 
1:107.865 

1498 

.020 

2.157 

.144 

±.072 

<i 

1515 

.011 

1.185 

.078 

±.039 

12      Clark 

2533 

.021 

2.263 

.089 

±.044 

.0086 

.926 

1:107.745 

13      Clark 

2424 

.020 

2.155 

.089 

±.042 

.003 

.323 

1:107.745 

The  above  tests  show  several  stages  in  the  developraeut  of  the 
method  of  using  the  prism.  Test  No.  2  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  a 
single  observation  at  each  of  several  distances  would  give  a  satisfactory 
determination  of  the  factor  of  a  prism.  Nos.  3,  5,  6,  10  and  11  were 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  mean  of  several  readings  will  be 
more  accurate  than  a  single  one. 

Nos.  1,  4,  12  and  13  are  based  upon  the  principle  that  there  is  a 


In  this  case  the  four  measures  are  combined  in  one,  and  153  is  therefore  a  computed  distance. 
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certain  space  of  extreme  variation  or  zone  of  error  which  is  capable  of 
being  observed  and  recorded.  That  is  to  say,  if,  when  the  observer 
has  placed  the  targets  and  accepted  their  position,  the  target  is  moved 
so  as  to  increase  the  reading  by  .001  ft.  at  a  time  until  the  observer 
objects,  and  the  last  accepted  reading  is  recorded,  and  again  the  target 
is  moved  so  as  to  decrease  the  readings  by  .001  ft.  at  a  time  until  the 
observer  objects,  and  the  last  accepted  reading  of  this  set  is  recorded  ; 
then  these  two  i-ecorded  readings  will  bound  the  zone  of  error,  and  the 
mean  of  these  will  be  the  most  accurate  reading  that  can  be  obtained. 

In  No.  13  the  great  amount  of  flickering  caused  the  decreasing 
mean  and  the  increasing  mean  to  be  almost  exactly  alike.  The  zone  of 
error  here  scarcely  appears  at  all. 

I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  standard  will  be  obtained  on 
several  distances,  the  longer  the  better  up  to  1000  or  1500  feet,  and  that 
several  readings  should  be  taken  on  each,  using  the  principle  of  the  zone 
of  error  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  means.  My  reason  for  preferring 
long  distances  is  that  the  percentage  error  of  the  instrument  is  decidedly 
less  for  long  than  for  short  distances. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  prismatic  stadia-telescope  as  com- 
pared with  the  usual  forms  read  by  spider-lines  in  the  telescope  are: 

1st.  The  starting-point  for  the  measurement  is  within  the  prism, 
instead  of  being  at  an  imaginary  point  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
objective. 

2d.  Only  one  observation  is  required  for  measuring  a  distance,  and 
there  is  therefore  only  one  personal  equation  instead  of  two. 

3d.  The  portion  of  the  self-reading  target  which  is  to  be  read  is 
the  only  part  that  is  distinct.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  hunt  for  the 
reading.  (See  Fig.  6.) 

4th.  The  reading  is  made  in  two  ways,  by  convergence  of  the  im- 
mediate points  read  and  by  double  divergence  of  the  contiguous  points 
above  and  below.  This  is  true  of  both  kinds  of  target.  With  the 
spider-webs,  convergence  only  is  used. 

5th.  It  would  seem  that  the  probable  error  should  be  less  where 
two  diamond-points  are  juxtaposed  than  where  a  portion  of  the  target  is 
hidden  by  the  thickness  of  the  spider-line. 

6th.  The  prismatic  stadia-telescope  can  be  used  in  the  hand  for 
short  distances.     This  is  impossible  with  the  spider-web  instruments. 

7th.  Long  distances  can  be  satisfactorily  measured  by  the  tape  and 
sliding-targets,  but  not  with  the  spider-web. 

8th.  The  extreme  variation  of  this  instrument  is  from  .2  per  cent, 
to  .052  per  cent.  The  extreme  error  will  therefore  be  from  dz  .1  per 
cent,  down  to  ±  .026  per  cent.,  diminishing  as  the  distance  increases, 
while  the  error  of  the  spider-web  stadia  may  be  as  high  as  .4  per  cent., 
and  often  is  .2  per  cent.,  and  does  not  diminish  with  distance. 
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Compariug  this  prism  with  the  Rochou  prism,  we  may  say  that 
the  Rochon  tempts  the  observer  to  use  very  narrow  angles.  It  also 
makes  an  imperfect  angular  reading.  In  both  these  ways  it  incurs  inac- 
curacy that  the  prism  here  described  does  not. 

The  fact  that  in  hot  sunshine,  which  causes  great  flickering  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  mean  of  vibrations  must  be  read,  has  not  proved  a  serious 
disadvantage.  By  comparing  tests  Nos.  12  and  13  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  final  result  is  not  affected. 

Another  disadvantage,  common  to  all  surveying  instruments,  is  the 
diflBculty  of  sighting  when  looking  towards  the  sun.  The  most  difficult 
sight  recorded  in  this  paper,  viz :  No.  14,  was  made  directly  towards 
a  bright  sun  and  with  a  serious  flickering  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  prism,  with  ratio  of  1 :  100  approximately,  mounted  to  fit  a 
transit  or  level  telescope,  costs  $25.00.  The  Bauerufeind  prism  costs 
$5.00.  A  pair  of  tape-targets  will  answer  for  any  prism.  Self-reading 
rods  should  be  prepared  for  each  prism  according  to  its  ratio  or  factor; 
but  it  appears  probable  that  prisms  can  be  made  that  will  vary  only 
between  the  ratios  1 :  100  2  and  1:  99.8,  and  thus  vary  not  more  than 
0.2  from  the  ratio  of  1:  100.  Measures  will,  therefore,  be  taken  for 
preparing  rods  with  standard  graduation  of  1 :  100,  which  will  be  near 
enough  for  most  purposes.  For  other  cases  a  factor  will  correct  for  the 
discrepancy,  or  a  special  rod  can  be  made. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  BOX. 


Members  of  the  associated  societies,  and  otlier  persons,  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary, for  this  department  of  the  Journal,  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  come  to  their 
notice. 

The  Box. 


In  religious  organizations,  altliougli  suitable  means  are  usually  provided  to 
enable  the  members  to  make  their  stated  and  considerable  ofTerings  for  the  sup- 
port of  tlie  establisliment,  yet  it  is  customary,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  know, 
<o  pass  around,  at  tlie  meetings,  a  box  for  the  receipt  of  such  further  and  minor 
contributions  as  the  members,  or  the  strangers  that  are  within  the  gates,  may  feel 
disposed  to  make,  and  it  has  been  thought  advisable,  in  the  case  of  the  JouRNAli, 
to  imitate  this  practice  by  providing  a  department  in  which  might  appear  those 
little  matters,  hardly  of  sufficient  dignity  or  bulk  to  form  the  subject  of  a  formal 
paper,  which  yet  often  rival,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  these  more  venerable  docu- 
ments in  interest  and  utility. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  this  difference  between  the  two  cases:  In 
religious  bodies  the  box  is  passed  around  with  some  frequency,  and  the  contribu- 
tions are  seldom  if  ever  seen  again  by  the  contributors,  whereas,  in  our  case,  the 
box  will  until  furtlier  notice  remain  constantly  open  for  the  receipt  of  contribu- 
tions, and  tlie  proceeds  will  be  spread  before  the  members  in  each  issue  of  the 
Journal. 

The  collector  looks  forward  to  a  generous  response  from  the  members  of  the 
societies  and  from  those  of  our  engineering  friends  who  are  not  within  any  of  these 
folds. 


Early  Mea.sureiiients  of  Flo\v  in  C'huiiuels. 


The  first  contribution  to  reach  the  Box  is  the  following,  from  Mr.  Wm.  E. 
Woithen,  who  reckons  among  his  "boys"  such  veterans  as  Alphonse  Fteley 
and   who  is  thus  professional  grandfather  to  a  host  of  risen  and  rising  engineers. 

New  York,  Jan.  10,  1894. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  submit  herewith  a  reminiscence  of  the  elder  days,  and  1  trust  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers. 

My  first  start  was  in  the  summer  of  1S37,  when  I  filled  up  a  month  in  the 
summer  college  vacation,  in  taking  the  heights  of  water  in  what  was  called  the 
empty  basin  of  the  Boston  Mill  Dam,  for  the  case  of  Horace  Gray  &  Co.  vs.  the 
Water  Power  Company.  The  C<immissioners  were  Judge  Shaw,  Loammi  Baldwin, 
C.  E.,  and  James  Hayward,  C.  E.  Samuel  M.  F'elton,  then  in  Col.  Biddwin's 
office,  was  in  cliarge. 

The  water-power  was  made  by  the  Mill   Dam,  which  formed  a  highway,  now 
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the  exteHsion  of  Beacon  Street.  Another  dike  extended  from  near  the  center  of 
tlie  Mill  Dam  to  Brookline,  making  two  basins,  one  of  which  filled  at  about  high 
tide,  and  discharged  into  the  empty  basin  through  the  water  wheels  on  tiie  Brook- 
line  dike. 

The  gates  opening  into  and  out  from  the  basins  were  large  lock  gates,  working 
automatically. 

Levels  were  taken,  and  bottle  float  gages  set  up  in  boxes  at  diflerent  points  of 
the  basin.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  young  fledglings  to  take  levels  of  the  water 
hourly,  night  and  day.  The  day  watch  wiis  fifteen  hours  and  the  night  watch  nine 
hours,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  month  the  day  watch  came  to  be  considered 
the  most  desirable.  I  took  one  gage  in  the  empty  basin  and  watched  the  gates. 
As  soon  as  they  showed  a  vertical  crack  of  light  above  the  water  I  took  a  gage 
outside  in  the  river  to  determine  the  hardly  perceptible  head  necessary  to  open  the 
gates.  Besides  the  measure  of  the  water  in  the  basins  there  was  a  straight  current 
or  bucket  wheel  running  between  close  wooden  abutments,  with  a  curved  apron  at 
the  bottom,  so  that  virtually  all  the  water  passed  through  the  wheel,  and  its  ca- 
pacity and  revolutions  were  noted.  The  water  from  the  grist  mill  was  measured  in 
a  wooden  channel,  where  the  surface  velocities  were  taken  by  means  of  floats  con- 
sisting of  apples  loaded  with  shingle  nails  so  that  they  barely  floated. 

I  was  more  anxious  to  test  the  coirectness  of  the  old  millwright's  saw  that  "a 
grist  mill  will  do  more  work  at  night  jhan  in  the  day,"  than  to  know  the  result  of 
the  suit ;  and  was  happy  to  find  by  the  experiments  that  the  teeth  were  knocked 
out  of  that  saw,  for  they  showed  that  we  may  apply  to  the  grist  mill  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist: — ''The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee."  Under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  James  B.  Francis,  whose  memoir  appears  in  this  number 
of  the  Journal,  I  helped  put  in  measuring  wheels  of  the  same  kind  at  Lowell, 
Mass.  There  were  about  five  of  these,  coupled,  in  tlie  Merrimac  Canal.  They  had 
solid  timber  piers  between  them  and  occupied  a  width  of  fifty  feet.  Tiie  diameter 
of  the  wheels  was  about  twenty  feet.  These  wheels  were  used  also  to  determine, 
from  the  nail-cushion  apple-floats,  a  formula  for  average  velocity. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  tiie  experiments  which  resulted  in  Francis'  methods 
of  measuring  water  and  in  "the  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments." 

In  1838,  under  George  R.  Baldwin,  C.  E.,  I  measured  the  water  used  by  the 
Merrimac  Print  Works  in  their  tail  race. '  Here  the  Pilot  tube  was  tried,  and  a 
small  paddle  wheel  was  used  for  the  surface  velocity.  The  friction  of  the  siiaft 
was  counterb:il:inced  by  a  weiglit  suspended  from  a  string  wound  on  the  shaft  and 
carried  over  a  pulley.  The  weight  was  so  adjusted  that  no  piling  up  of  the  water 
was  visible  on  either  side  of  tiie  floats  or  paddles.  I  now  usually  adopt  tiie  Lowell 
methods  of  measuring  flow,  with  deep  floats  in  good  plank  channels,  and  weirs 
with  hook-gauges  for  determining  the  height  of  water. 

Yours,  "\Vm.  E.  Worthex. 


Recent  Experiments  on  Flow  In  a  Cast-Iron  Pipe. 

Mr.  S.  Bent  Russell,  who  represents  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis  upon 
the  Board  of   Managers  of  the  Association,  contributes  the   following   valuable 

memorandum. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  15,  1894. 
Dear  Sir  : 

As  two  of  our  new  settling  basins  were  ready  to  hold  water  this  winter  it  was 
thought  prudent  to  flood  the  bottoms  to  prevent  damage  by  frost.     For  this  pur- 
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pose  water  was  drawn  from  the  old  water-works,  flowing  by  gravity  up  -through 
our  new  conduit,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles.  It  then  entered  a  12-inch  pipe 
which  tapped  the  conduit,  and  flowed  through  this  pipe  for  a  distance  of  about 
1600  feet  to  a  small  well.  From  the  well  it  was  pumped  into  the  new  basin  by  a 
pulsometer  which  raised  the  water  about  28  feet. 

As  it  was  possible  to  measure  the  rate  of  flow  by  observing  tlie  depth  of  water 
in  the  basins,  the  opportunity  was  taken  of  determining  tlie  friction  in  the  12-inch 
pipe. 

The  pipe  was  new  and  clean,  and  was  laid  on  a  level  grade  from  end  to  end. 
It  was  1631  feet  long  and  the  current  made  one  right  angle  turn  through  a  T  branch 
and  three  other  right  angle  turns  of  about  three  feet  radius. 

The  water  had  a  free  fall  at  the  discharge  end.  Three  sets  of  observations 
were  made,  as  described  below.  In  each  set  the  water  rose  about  0.1-5  foot  in  the 
basin  and  about  0.01  foot  was  allowed  for  leakage.  The  latter  rate  was  determined 
from  other  observations.     The  head  on  the  pipe  was  nearly  constant. 

Trial  1.  January  6,  1894.  Discharge,  43,200  cubic  feet  in  seven  hours,  with  an 
average  total  head  ou  the  pipe  of  3.36  feet. 

Trial  2.  January  8,  1894.  Discharge,  43,200  cubic  feet,  in  seven  hours,  with 
an  average  head  of  3.37  feet. 

Trial  3.  January  9,  1894.  Discharge,  46,700  cubic  feet  in  8  hours  and  3-5 
minutes,  with  an  average  head  of  3.41  feet. 

From  these  data  I  computed  values  of  c  in  the  formula: 


wliere 


r  =zc  y    r  s 

r  :^  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

r  =  the  mean  radius  =  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  tlie  pipe  in  feet. 

<?  =      ^^  the  friction  head  in  feet  divided  by  length  of  pipe  in  feet. 

c  =  coefficent. 

Estimating  the  loss  of  head  due  to  entrance  and  to  curves,  I  conclude  that  the 
value  of  c  is  from  88  to  93. 

This  is  considerably  lower  than  is  given  by  most  authorities  on  liydraulics.  As 
the  measurements  of  volume  were  not  precise,  however,  the  results  may  be  con- 
sidered as  checking  very  fairly  with  the  formula  in  common  use. 

I  send  you  this  note  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  those  compiling 
hydraulic  data.  It  shows  a  result  that  has  been  obtained  in  practice  with  ordinary 
cast-iron  water  pipe  laid  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  pulsometer  used  was  pumping  all  that  the  12-inch  pipe  would  deliver, 
about  1,000,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  a  No.  10  pulsometer, with  S  inch 
discharge.  It  took  steam  from  two  40-horse-power  locomotive  style  portable 
boilers  burning  Illinois  steam  coal.  A  test  with  a  car  load  of  coal  showed  a  duty 
of  about  2,000,000  foot  pounds  per  lOO  pounds  of  coal,  a  very  low  efficiency. 

Very  truly,  S.  Bent  Rus.sell. 


Tlie  Conflict  JJet^veeii  Iron  and  8ine^v8. 


\\  e  learn  that  the  eleven  electric  power  traveling  cranes  recently  put  into  use 
by   the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,   in  the  yards  of  the  Carnegie 
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Conipanv  at  Homestead,  are  displacing  so  large  a  number  of  laborers  as  to  give 
rise  to  general  comment.  The  Iron  Age  states  that  fifty  men,  formerly  occupied 
on  the  work  now  done  by  these  cranes,  have  left  for  other  localities;  and  it  is  stated 
on  other  authority  that  the  first  crane  alone  displaced  over  thirty  men. 

And  when  these  fifty  men  reach  the  "other  localities,"  what  may  they  expect 
to  find  there?  Po^ibly  eleven  other  electric  power  traveling  cranes,  displacing 
fifty  other  men.  At  first  sight  it  seems  difiicult  to  reconcile  the  well-known  zeal  of 
our  great  manufacturers  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  workingman  with  the 
pride  which  those  same  manufacturers  take  in  the  production  of  machines  which 
turn  so  and  so  many  men  out  of  employment  and  set  them  looking  for  other  local- 
ities, like  vermin  driven  from  their  nests.  Yet,  in  the  long  run,  the  gain  to  the 
workingmen  may  be  greater  than  the  immediate  loss,  for,  however  perfect  our 
"  lalxjr-saving  "  devices  may  be,  they  yet  require  labor  for  their  production.  The 
substitution  of  the  railroad  for  the  stage-coach,  enabling  a  given  numher  of  passen- 
gers to  be  handled  by  a  much  smaller  forc-e  of  men,  has  hardly  resulted  in  a  con- 
traction of  the  labor  market. 


Perils  of  the  irndergroiind. 


Those  who  have  traveled  upon  the  "Inner  Circle"  of  the  London  Under- 
ground Railway  will  appreciate  the  following,  for  which  the  Box  is  indebted  to 
Col.  H.  G.  Prout,  the  genial  Editor  of  the  Eailroad  Gazdte,  and  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  trains  run  continuously  in  both  directions  around 
*'ihe  circle,"  and  that  the  "carriages,"  like  those  in  Europe  generally,  consist 
each  of  a  series  of  sepurate  compartments,  each  provided  with  two  doors,  one  on- 
each  side  of  the  carriage.  In  such  a  carriage  a  gentleman  and  an  elderly  lady, 
strangers  to  each  other,  found  themselves  alone,  and  approaching  a  station  ;  where- 
upon the  following  dialogue  took  place: — 

She : — Might  I  ask  you,  sir,  to  help  me  out  at  the  next  station? 

He: — I  should  be  most  delighted,  madam. 

She : — I  would  not  ask  the  favor,  but  you  see  I'm  old  and  stout  and  lame,  so  I 
have  to  get  out  backward,  and,  every  time,  just  as  I  get  my  foot  upon  the  plattbrm, 
the  guard  comes  along  and  thinks  I'm  trying  to  get  in,  and  before  I  can  stop  him 
he  shoves  me  in  and  slams  the  door  to,  and  cries  out  "  Right  away,"  and  Fve  been 
around  the  circle  three  limes .' 


Engineers  Going  Abroad. 


Colonel  Prout,  whose  contribution,  dealing  with  a  feature  of  the  operation  of 
the  London  underground  railway,  appears  just  above,  is  about  to  sail  for  England, 
where  he  will  make  further  studies  respecting  this  and  other  branches  of  the 
British  railway  system. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Hering,  the  well-known  Sanitary  Engineer,  and  Mr.  D.  McN. 
Staufier,  f^litor  of  En'jineerinrj  Xews,  will  sail  for  Genoa  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Hering  has  been  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Medicine,  which  meets  in  Rome  about  April  1st. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  in  this  department  of  the  Journal  such  engineering  publications 
as  mar  find  their  way  to  our  shelves. 

Publishers  are  requeffted,  in  sending  works  for  review,  to  state  the  prices  of  same. 


Tlie  Constructor,   A  Handbook  of  Machine  Design,  by  F.  Reuleaux,  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Royal  Technical  High  School  at  Berlin,  etc.,  etc.     Authorized 
translation,  complete  and  unabridged,  from  the  fourth  enlarged  German  Edi- 
tion, by  Henry  Harrison  Suplee,  B.  Sc,  Member  Am.  Soc.  Mech.  Engrs.,  etc. 
Philadelphia:  H.  H.  Suplee,  West  Chelten  Avenue,  1893.     312  pages,  9  x  12 
inches.    Closely  printed,  profusely  illustrated,  and  well  indexed.    Price,  $7.50. 
Eeuleaux's   Konstrukteur,  to  use  the  words  of  the  translator,   "has  during 
the  past  thirty  years  acquired  the  highest  reputation  over  all  Europe,  and  is  so 
well  known  to  German-reading  engineers  and  students  in  this  country  that  no 
excuse  is  needed  for  its  present  appearance.' 

Professor  Eeuleaux,  as  those  who  were  privileged  to  meet  him  here  last  sum- 
mer well  remember,  is  a  man  of  the  broadest  catholicity,  and  it  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising tliat  in  this  work  he  has  drawn  liberally  from  American  and  English  as 
well  as  from  German  practice — a  feature  which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the 
translation  to  the  English-reading  engineer. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  well  indicated  in  its  title,  and  embraces  not  only  the 
practice  but  also  the  theory  of  machine  design,  the  latter  including  what  would 
make  a  very  respectable  treatise  upon  Graphic  Statics  and  Graphic  Arithmetic. 
In  the  practical  portion,  considerable  prominence  is  given  to  the  subject  of  Ratchet 
Gearing,  a  matter  to  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  author  has  given  special 
attention. 

With  appalling  industry,  the  translator  has  converted  all  of  the  innumerable 
tables  and  formulas  of  the  original  into  English  measures.  We  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  discuss  the  question  whether  or  not  the  labor  bestowed  upon  this  portion 
of  the  work  might  have  been  enlisted  in  a  better  cause. 

IlytlraTilic  Cement.    Notes  ox  the  Testing  and  Use  of — .    By  Fred. 

p.    Spalding,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell  University. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Andrus  &  Church,  1893.     108  pages,  4.^  x  7  inches. 

A  convenient  little  book,  intended  as  a  text-book  for  a  short  course  of  in- 
struction and  as  a  handbook  in  the  laboratory.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  nature  and  properties,  the  second  to  the  testing  and  the  third  to  the  use  of 
cement;  while  tlie  fourth  embodies  the  very  admirable  feature  of  an  exceedingly 
well-arranged  index  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Here  the  English,  French 
and  German  works  referred  to  are  grouped  separately,  each  arranged  alphabet- 
ically by  authors'  names.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  list  was  not  made  to  comprise 
the  recent  experiments  of  Cav.  Luigi  Luiggi,  in  connection  with  the  harbor  works 
at  Genoa,  but  this,  of  course,  would  have  involved  the  extension  of  the  index  into 
the  wide  field  of  a  fourth  language.  The  works  referred  to  are  numbered  con- 
secutively, and  a  topical  index  is  added,  in  wliich  the  numbers  are  arranged  imder 
the  sub-headings  to  wiiicli  they  severally  belong. 

No  one  will  expect   to   find   the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  hydraulic  cement 
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exhaustively  handled  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  small  volume.  Hence 
no  one  will  be  disappointed.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  under  testing  at 
least,  some  illustrations  would  not  have  been  out  of  place. 

Mai'ine  Eng'ineeriugj,  The  Progress  of — ,  from  the  Time  of  Watt  until 
the  Present  Day.  With  sixty-seven  illustrations.  By  T.  Main,  M.  E.  New 
York:  The  Trade  Publishing  Company,  No.  56  Vesey  Street,  1893.  248 
pages,  5x7  inches.     $3.00. 

This  little  book,  as  its  title  implies,  deals  primarily  with  the  history  and 
development  of  marine  engineering,  yet  it  contrives  to  convey  a  good  deal  of  what 
to  the  unitiated  may  be  technical  information.  The  sixty-seven  illustrations  may 
be  taken  as  accounting  for  what  would  otherwise  seem  like  an  excessive  price  for  so 
small  a  work.  They  include  wood-cuts  of  the  "  Clermont"  and  "  Comet,"  portraits 
of  Watt  and  of  Boulton,  and  handsome  half-tones  of  many  modern  river  and  sea- 
going vessels  and  their  machinery,  together  with  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  cuts 
intended  for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  book  is  neatly  printed,  and  is  provided 
with  a  table  of  contents  and  a  list  of  illustrations,  but  is  innocent  of  an  index. 

Cylinder  Bridge  Piers,  Notes  on — and  the  Well  System  of  Foundations. 

By  John  Newman,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  etc.  London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon.   New 

York  :    Spon  &   Chamberlain,  12  Cortlandt  Street,  1893.     136  pages,  5.t  x  8i 

inches.     Closely  printed.     One  diagram.     Small  index. 

This  work  embodies  the  substance  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
(English)  Engineering  Revieir,  and  of  a  short  paper  upon  the  calculations  neces-sary 
in  designing  iron  cylinder  bridge  piers,  for  which  the  author  was  in  1871  awarded 
a  Miller  prize  by  the  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  author 
purposely  avoids  exhaustive  discussion  of  such  matters  as  wind  pressure  upon  piers, 
and  the  pressure  of  earthwork,  which  are  very  completely  handled  in  special 
treatises;  and  confines  himself  pretty  strictly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  as  indicated  by 
the  title,  matter  which,  as  he  says,  "is  only  to  be  fragmentarily  obtained,  and  after 
considerable  research  in  the  various  engineering  journals,  books  and  reports  of  this 
and  other  countries,  and  especially  in  the  engineering  press."  For  the  labor  of 
collating  this  information  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  profession. 
This  is  a  practical  work  by  one  of  those  rare  practical  men  who  can  make  fairly 
good  use  of  the  tongue  in  vogue  in  their  native  country.  But  surely  a  subject  like 
this  ought  not  to  be  handled  without  illustrations,  imless,  indeed,  it  be  intended  for 
the  information  of  those  who  know  it  all  beforehand. 

^Natural  Asplialt  and  Mineral  Bitumen,  Twenty  Years'  Practical 
Experience  of — .  By  W.  H.  Delano,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  General  Manager  of 
the  Compagnie  Generate  des  Asphaltes  de  France,  Limited.  London:  E.  & 
F.  N.  Spon.  New  York :  Spon  &  Chamberlain,  12  Cortlandt  Street,  1893. 
73  small  pages  in  large  type.    Plentifully  illustrated. 

The  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  parts  ;  for  either  he  has,  in  his  twenty  years 
of  practical  experience  with  the  two  materials  treated  of,  succeeded  in  escaping  a 
world  of  information,  or  he  is  a  master  either  of  reticence  or  of  the  art  of  conden.sa- 
tion.  Counting  the  illustrations  as  text,  we  have  here  something  less  than  four 
small  and  very  "  fat "  pages  per  year  of  jiractical  experience.  Nevertheless,  we 
think  the  book  will  be  well  worth  its  very  low  price  to  anyone  desirous  of  learning 
the  broad  fundamental  facts  which  everybody  ought  to  know  concerning  the  matters 
treated.  The  typography  and  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  latter  well 
chosen. 


Editors  reprinting  articles  from  this  journal  are  requested  to  credit  both 
the  Journal  and  the  Society  before  which  such  articles  were  read. 
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IRRIGATIOIS^  FROM  THE  XELIiOWSTON^E  RIVER. 


By  Charles  Tappan,  C.E.,  Member  of  the  Montana  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers. 


[Read  November  22,  1893.] 

Numerous  articles  of  an  extremely  misleading  character,  upon  the 
subject  of  irrigation  from  the  Yellowstone  River,  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers.  I\Iost  of  these  articles  have  taken  as  their  premises  that 
where  there  is  so  much  water  and  so  much  land,  all  the  water  will  some 
day  be  placed  upon  the  land  and  a  country  of  great  agricultural  value 
will  result.  They  take  no  account  of  the  great  engineering  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  and  I  have  written  this  paper  in  order  to  point  out  some 
of  these  difficulties. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  made  gagings  of  the 
flow  of  the  Yellowstone  with  the  following  results : 

At  Horr,  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  1888,  the  flow  was  1,553 
cubic  feet  per  second  ;  at  Springdale  it  was  2,111  cubic  feet  per  second. 
These  gagings,  taken  at  an  exceptionally  low  stage  of  water,  show  such 
an  abundance  of  water  in  the  Yellowstone  that  storage  reservoirs  on  the 
main  stream  are  altogether  superfluous  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  under 
advice  of  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  a  great  many  sections 
of  land  were  withdrawn  from  agricultural  entry  to  be  reserved  for 
reservoir  sites,  and  many  settlers  were  thereby  put  to  great  inconveni- 
ence. These  withdrawals  were  evidently  made  without  close  examina- 
tion of  the  ground.  In  one  instance  the  section  withdrawn  consisted  of 
the  isolated  hill  north  of  Livingston,  a  hill  which  is  plainly  shown  on 
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the  topographical  map  of  the  vicinity  published  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Another  section  withdrawn  could  be  submerged  only  by  making 
the  town  of  Livingston  itself  a  reservoir.  These  examples,  I  thiuk, 
justify  us  in  attaching  very  little  weight  to  the  reports  of  the  Geological 
Survey  upon  irrigation  from  the  Upper  Yellowstone. 

Above  the  Yankee  Jim  Canon  the  valley  is  eutirely  too  narrow  to 
make  it  worth  a  moment's  consideration  as  a  field  for  extensive  irriga- 
tion works.  The  canon  is  so  rough  that  the  construction  of  a  ditch  or 
flume  would  be  unprofitable  unless  there  were  some  very  productive 
mining  enterprise  to  be  benefited.  For  ten  miles  below  the  canon  the 
valley  is  narrow  and  the  banks  high.  At  the  Point  of  Rocks  a  very 
difficult  location  is  met  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  east 
side  a  hill  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high  presents  a  precipitous  face  for 
at  least  two  miles  further  down. 

It  is  at  Fridley's,  about  half-way  between  Livingston  and  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  that  the  first  effort  at  the  utilization  of  the  Yellowstone 
River  has  been  made,  and  this  is  also  the  first  place  where  such  work  is 
economically  practicable.  Here  a  ditch  14  feet  wide  by  4  feet  deep  has 
been  taken  out  and  is  now  in  process  of  construction.  The  work  is 
being  done  almost  entirely  by  ranchmen,  and  very  little  outside  capital 
has  been  invested.  At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  the  ditch  gains 
the  top  of  the  second  bank,  and  is  not  over  one  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  river.  In  the  course  of  these  ten  or  twelve  miles  less  than  two 
sections  of  land  can  be  watered.  Immediately  on  gaining  the  crest  of  the 
bench,  the  ditch  follows  a  course  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  river  and 
begins  to  be  useful.  It  covers  only  between  6,000  and  7,000  acres,  for 
the  bottom  lands  are  cut  off"  by  the  mountains  that  close  the  valley  and 
form  the  lower  or  Livingston  Canon,  which  is  about  two  miles  long.  To 
get  water  through  this  canon  very  expensive  piping  or  fluming  would 
be  necessary,  and  the  amount  of  land  covered  by  the  flume  and  several 
miles  of  ditch  at  its  lower  end  would  not  exceed  by  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  acres  what  can  be  covered  by  a  ditch  taken  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  daiion. 

Returning  up  the  river  and  examining  the  east  side,  we  find,  just 
below  the  abrupt  hill  mentioned  before,  a  few  miles  where  the  soil  does 
not  appear  to  be  suitable  for  farming,  as  both  Six  Mile  and  Emigrant 
Creeks  run  through  it,  but  are  not  used  for  irrigation.  I  am  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  this  immediate  vicinity,  but  I  know  from  the  con- 
tour of  the  ditch  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  that  a  ditch  on  the  east 
side  would  be  very  close  to  the  bank  at  a  point  seven  or  eight  miles 
from  its  head,  and  then  would  cover  land  that  can  now  be  much  more 
cheaply  irrigated  by  Mill  Creek,  a  large  stream  whose  waters  have  not 
been  appropriated  to  the  extent  of  half  of  its  flow.     From   the  mouth 
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of  Mill  Creek  to  the  canon  .there  are  a  great  many  mountain  streams, 
but  for  several  years  they  have  been  completely  appropriated  by  the 
present  settlers.  In  a  number  of  places  the  river  bank  is  over  100  feet 
high,  and  consists  of  coarse  cemented  gravel,  standing  at  such  an  angle 
that  no  ditching  could  be  done  except  by  excavating  all  the  way  to  the 
top,  and  flumiug  would  be  so  frequently  destroyed  by  the  caving  of  the 
banks  that  no  agricultural  profits  could  repay  the  expense  of  repairs. 
It  is  clearly  impracticable  to  get  a  ditch  out  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yellowstone  above  the  caiion,  unless  it  be  to  cover  a  few  acres  of  some 
low  meadow  or  island. 

On  the  left  bank,  just  below  the  canon,  a  very  large  ditch,  or, 
more  properly,  a  canal,  has  been  started.  The  work  done  upon  it 
reminds  one  of  a  pi'ospector  and  his  mining  claim — it  amounts  to  about 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year.  This  canal  was  started,  not  for  irriga- 
tion, but  for  furnishing  water-power  to  the  smelters  that  were  expected 
in  Livingston  a  few  years  ago.  It  could  be  made  of  great  benefit  agri- 
culturally, if  completed.*  In  a  length  of. eight  miles  it  would  cover 
some  4,000  acres  of  laud,  including  a  part  of  the  city  of  Livingston. 
This  would  be  the  extreme  practicable  length,  for  the  hills  come  so 
close  to  the  river  that  no  additional  length  would  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose. However,  the  expense  of  right  of  way  through  the  city  will 
always  prevent  it  from  being  completed  for  purely  agricultural  uses. 
If  it  is  to  be  used  for  water-power,  this  expense  can  be  more  readily 
afforded.  Continuing  down  the  left  bank  (which  here  becomes  the 
north)  we  find,  about  three  miles  below  Livingston,  the  high  hills  close 
to  the  river  ;  and,  except  for  the  narrow  opening  at  the  mouth  of 
Shield's  River,  they  so  continue  for  some  six  or  seven  miles.  Between 
this  point  and  Hunter's  Hot  Springs,  a  few  ranches  are  irrigated  by  the 
river,  but  they  do  not  require  ditches  of  any  magnitude.  For  several 
miles  above  Hunter's,  high  and  abrupt  rocky  hills  rise  directly  from 
the  river,  and  it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  many  years  before  land  will  be  of 
sufficient  agricultural  value  to  pay  interest  upon  the  amount  necessary 
to  build  flumes  around  them.  The  same  condition  of  affairs  continues 
to  exist  down  the  left  bank  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Park  County. 

The  right  bank  through  the  Livingston  Caiion  is  extremely  pre- 
cipitous, rising  directly  from  the  river  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet.  Just  below  the  canon  is  a  fiue  mesa,  containing  soil  very  suitable 
for  alfalfa,  but  the  height  above  the  river,  at  the  canon,  is  not  less  than 
two  hundred  feet,  and  a  ditch,  the  cost  of  which  would  not  be  repaid 
by  even  the  most  extraordinary  increase  in  land  values,  would  have  to 
be  started  twenty  miles  up  the  river.  Opposite  Livingston  is  the  first 
large  ditch  taken  from  the  right  bank.  It  starts  below  a  point  of  rocks 
with  a  well-located   head-gate.     The  rocks  form  an  eddy,  which  pre- 
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veuts  injury  from  rapid  current  and  drift  logs.  This  ditch  is  about  12 
feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  3  feet  deep.  It  is  only  3  miles  long  and 
covers  about  2,000  acres.  An  extension  of  three  miles  more  would  add 
only  some  500  acres  under  this  ditch,  as  it  is  paralleled  by  another 
which  starts  about  three  miles  below  Livingston,  and  which,  in  a  length 
of  3 i  miles,  covers  nearly  2,000  acres.  This  ditch  is  remarkable  only 
on  account  of  its  low  cost  of  construction,  less  than  $1,200  being  the 
total  amount  j)aid  for  3  J  miles  of  ditch,  6  feet  wide  on  the  bottom  and 
18  inches  deep.  Owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  flat,  and 
the  cutting  necessary  to  get  through  the  first  bank,  there  were  about 
100  rods  of  cut,  averaging  4  feet  deep.  One  or  the  other  of  the  ditches 
last  mentioned  may  at  some  time  be  extended  down  the  river.  At 
no  point  will  they  be  more  than  two  miles  distant  from  the  stream, 
and  the  laud  that  could  be  covered  is  now  supplied  by  Mission  Creek. 
There  would  be  no  interesting  engineering  problems  to  solve ;  in  fact, 
nothing  for  an  engineer  to  do  except  set  the  grade  stakes  and  design 
three  or  four  short  flumes  across  creeks  and  coulees. 

Above  Springdale  is  a  small  ditch  that  is  worth  mentioning  on 
account  of  the  head-works.  An  open  flume  about  4  feet  wide  and  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  in  length,  is  built  on  short  posts  set  along  the 
edge  of  the  river  and  partly  within  it,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky  bank, 
where  the  river  is  very  rapid.  During  the  spring  freshets  the  upper 
part  of  the  flume  is  sometimes  four  or  five  feet  under  water,  and,  in  order 
to  anchor  it,  stones  have  been  piled  up  on  boards  nailed  to  the  braces. 
The  flume  has  stood  during  the  last  two  spring  rises,  both  of  which  were 
unusually  high.  Another  successful  method  of  taking  a  small  ditch 
from  the  river  is  by  means  of  a  box,  of  12  by  12  inches,  cross-section, 
buried  in  the  gravel  until  its  head  reaches  low  Avater.  During  high 
water,  the  pressure  is  sufficient  to  scour  out  all  the  sand  that  may  collect 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  box 
open. 

Between  Springdale  and  Big  Timber,  several  surveys  have  been 
made  with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  works  for  getting  the  Yellow- 
stone water  to  the  top  of  the  high  banks.  Thus  far  all  of  these  surveys 
have  shown  that  the  expense  would  be  greater  than  the  benefit  derived. 
Big  Timber  and  its  vicinity  are  so  easily  watered  by  a  ditch  from  the 
Boulder  that  the  Yellowstone  has  not  been  thought  of.  Below  Big  Tim- 
ber is  a  valley,  from  one  to  three  miles  wide  and  about  twelve  miles  long^ 
that  can  be  irrigated  from  the  river.  Until  recently  this  valley  was  a 
part  of  the  Crow  Reserve,  and  it  is  probably  the  only  place  along  the 
Upper  Yellowstone,  excepting  those  already  mentioned,  where  a  ditch 
of  any  size  can  be  profitably  taken  out.  As  to  the  Yellowstone  below 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Park  County,  I  cannot  say  much  from  my  own 
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observation.  Above  Billings  are  several  large  ditches  that  irrigate 
some  thousands  of  acres  of  fine  farming  land.  From  a  report  made  by 
a  special  examiner  and  engineer,  Mr.  R.  J.  Perry,  to  the  Laud  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  I  copy  the  following: 

"For  two  good  reasons  it  will  be  difficult  to  take  water  from  the 
Yellowstone  River  between  Custer  Station  and  Glendive : 
"First. — Because  the  river  has  so  slight  a  fall ;  and 
"Second. — Because  none  of  the  several  widenings  of  the  valley  are 
large  enough  to  attract  would-be  canal  builders  to  invest  large  sums." 
Mr.  Perry  gives  the  gradients  of  the  Yellowstone  River  as  follows : 

Miles.  Total  Fall.     Fall  Per  Mile. 

Feet.  Feet. 

Cinnabar  to  Livingston 51  691  13.55 

Livingston  to  Billings 116  1,37.3  11.84 

Billings  to  Custer  Station 53  390              7.55 

Cnster  Station  to  Miles 94  372              3.9g 

Miles  to  Glendive 78  286              3.66 

From  the  foregoing  we  cannot  draw  any  great  encouragement  for 
irrigation  schemes  from  the  Yellowstone  River. 

Hitherto  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  Yellowstone  River 
itself.  I  wish  to  add  that  there  are  many  very  fine  mountain  streams 
all  through  the  upper  Yellowstone  Valley,  and  from  these  streams  thou- 
sands of  acres  are  irrigated.  In  the  future,  when  the  country  has 
increased  in  wealth  and  population,  the  engineer  willbe  called  upon  to 
plan  reservoirs  for  the  storage  of  the  waters  of  these  creeks.  This  will 
really  benefit  the  country  more  than  great  canals  from  the  river,  because 
the  soil  along  the  small  streams  and  high  up  on  the  foot  hills  is  much 
more  fertile  than  that  in  the  river  bottoms. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  G.  0.  Foss. — It  is  probably  true  that  most  of  the  laud  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Yellowstone  can  be  more  cheaply  irrigated  from  the 
tributary  streams ;  but  I  believe  there  are  two  large  tracts  of  land  that 
could  be  successfully  irrigated  by  canals  taken  from  the  main  river. 
One  of  these  tracts,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  near  For- 
sythe,  comprises  about  30,000  acres,  and  the  other  comprises  a  larger 
area  of  bench  land  on  the  north  or  Avest  side  between  Glendive  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  latter,  however,  would  be  hard  to  reach, 
owing  to  the  slight  fall  of  the  river  below  Miles  City.  These  are  large 
tracts,  and  considerable  capital  would  be  required  for  the  construction 
of  suitable  canals ;  but  I  believe  that  water  could  be  put  into  either  of 
them  at  a  reasonable  cost  per  acre.  There  is  another  possible  canal, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  practicable ;  but  which,  if  constructed,  would 
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cover  a  large  area  of  high  mesa  lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
near  Billings.  It  would  probably  require  a  canal  150  miles  in  length, 
at  a  cost  of  at  least  $1,000,000,  and  I  am  unable  to  state  the  amount 
of  laud  that  might  be  covered.  The  construction  of  such  a  canal  is, 
however,  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future,  and  except  for 
the  two  tracts  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Tappan's  conclusion 
is  undoubtedly  correct, 
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WATER  POWER— ITS  IMEASUREMEIS^T  AND  VALUE, 

With  Data  Respecting  Damages  Awarded. 


By  George  A.  Kimball,  Member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Exgixeers. 

[Read  May  17,  1893.] 

In  1889,  Hon.  A.  B.  Coffin,  Hon.  Geo.  Heywood  and  the  writer 
were  appointed  by  the  Superior  Court  a  commission  to  award  damages 
to  WiUard  Sibley  and  others,  caused  by  the  taking  of  hind,  water  power 
and  mills  in  the  city  of  Waltham  and  town  of  Weston,  Mass. 

The  taking  was  made  by  the  city  of  Cambridge,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  State  Legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  additional  water 
supply.  The  ({uantity  of  land  taken  was  39.63  acres,  and  on  this  were 
located  the  water  power,  machine  shops,  tenements  and  other  buildings. 
The  principal  power  and  buildings  were  on  the  line  of  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  about  twelve  miles  from  Boston  and  two  miles  from  Waltham, 
and  so  located  that  they  could  be  connected  with  the  railroad  by  a 
spur  track.  The  stream  is  known  as  Stony  Brook,  and  is  a  tributary  of 
Charles  River. 

It  is  the  writer's  purpose  to  record  in  this  paper  some  of  the  facts 
presented  in  evidence  before  the  commission,  the  damages  paid  by  sev- 
eral cities  and  towns,  and  also  such  other  matters  as  pertain  to  the 
subject  of  the  paper. 

MEASUREMENT   OF   W^VTER   POWER. 

It  was  shown .  in  evidence  that  the  Sibleys  owned  three  different 
falls.  The  lower  dam  had  a  fall  of  10  feet.  About  3-5  of  a  mile  above 
the  lower  dam  was  situated  the  mill  dam,  with  a  fall  of  19  feet,  and  here 
were  located  the  mills  and  other  buildings  containing  the  machinery. 
About  300  feet  further  up  the  stream  was  another  dam,  about  5  feet  in 
height,  and  used  in  the  winter  only.  The  total  fall  on  the  land  taken 
was  about  34  feet. 

The  mills  at  the  lower  dam  were  burned  many  years  ago.  After 
the  fire  the  stop  planks  were  removed  and  the  pond  was  drawn  down, 
lowering  the  water  in  the  tail  race  at  the  mill  dam  above  and  making 
the  total  fall  at  the  mill  dam  about  24  feet  at  the  time  of  taking.  The 
upper  dam  consisted  of  a  few  stop  planks  placed  across  the  stream  at  the 
bridge  under  the  railroad.  They  had  been  removed  every  summer, 
giving  them  only  winter  storage,  and  their  use  had  been  entirely  dis- 
continued for  several  years. 
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The  area  of  the  water-shed  at  the  mill  dam  was  twenty-one  and  a 
half  square  miles. 

Mr,  James  B.  Francis,  the  eminent  hydraulic  engineer,  was  called 
to  testify  in  behalf  of  the  mill  owner,  and  furnished  the  commission  with 
the  data  given  in  table  No.  1,  showing  the  quantity  and  commercial 
value  of  the  water  power  taken,  based  on  the  data  furnished  him  by  the 
mill  owner.  The  explanation  of  the  table,  as  given  by  Mr.  Francis  and 
taken  from  the  stenographer's  report,  is  substantially  as  follows: 

"  There  are  various  ways  of  estimating  the  flow  of  streams.  The 
flow  at  any  particular  moment  can  be  determined  by  measuring  through 
weirs,  also  by  measuring  the  velocity  of  a  given  section. 

"To  get  at  the  average  flow,  which  is  the  chief  point,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  To  take  into  account  the  variations  of  the  seasons  would 
require  a  long  series  of  measurements,  which  is  seldom  convenient;  or, 
proceeding  upon  another  method,  to  ascertain  the  area  of  the  water-shed 
supplying  the  stream,  and  the  amount  of  the  rainfall  upon  it.  In  some 
regions  this  would  not  do,  but  it  does  very  well  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  I  think  it  is  the  usual  method. 

"  For  a  number  of  years  the  city  of  Boston  has  gathered  valua- 
ble information,  which  is  applicable,  I  think,  to  this  case.  The  Sudbury 
River  and  the  Stony  Brook  water-sheds  are  not  far  apart,  and  are  alike 
in  general  character  of  country.  I  should  think  it  would  be  fair  to  apply 
to  this  place  the  information  gained  from  the  Sudbury,  that  is,  I  think  it 
is  better  for  our  purpose  than  any  information  I  know  of.  I  have  made 
a  table  or  statement  in  regard  to  this  power,  but  it  is  based  on  data 
taken  from  other  parties.  I  have  made  no  observations  myself.  I  take 
twenty-two  square  miles  as  the  area  of  water-shed. 

"The  rainfall  given  in  column  3  is  the  average  of  eleven  years,  and 
is  taken  from  the  published  observations  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Column 
4  gives  the  percentage  of  this  rainfall,  averaging  about  45  per  cent., 
which  runs  off  in  the  brooks  and  streams.  The  percentage  is  usually 
taken  by  engineers  at  about  50  per  cent.,  but  I  should  have  taken  45 
per  cent,  witliout  reference  to  these  observations.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  it  varies  widely  from  month  to  month. 

"From  the  area  of  twenty-two  square  miles,  the  amount  of 
rainfall,  and  the  percentage  gathered,  I  get  the  average  quantity  flowing 
into  the  brook  per  day.  This  is  given  in  column  5.  The  average  flow 
in  the  brook  for  the  year  is  about  2,881,700  cubic  feet  per  twenty-four 
hours.  Now  there  are  in  the  year  three  or  four  months,  which  I  have 
taken  as  February,  March  and  April,  when  there  is  an  excess  of  water 
over  what  can  be  advantageously  used,  and  when  there  is  consequently 
a  waste.  I  have  taken  Mayas  being  a  month  when, as  a  rule, the  entire 
flow  may  be  utilized.  The  average  wastage  during  February,  March 
and  April  is  3,563,030  cubic  feet  per  day. 
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Table  No.  1.    By  James  B.  Francis. 

Estimate  of  the  Commercial  Value  of  the  Water  Power  furni.slied  by  Stony 
Brook  at  the  Sibley  Privileges,  of  20  feet  and  10  feet  respectively,  in  Wallhara  and 
Weston,  Mass.  Water  derived  from  a  Water-slied  of  22  square  miles.  Data  ob- 
tained from  observations  made  on  the  Boston  Water  Works  during  tlie  eleven  years 
from  1875  to  1885  inclusive,  and  recorded  in  Table  8  of  the  Report  by  Desmond 
Fitz  Gerald,  dated  May  30,  1887,  on  the  capacity  of  the  Sudbury  River  and  Lake 
Cochituate  Water  Sheds  in  time  of  drought.  The  water  was  used  during  twelve 
hours  per  day  on  water  wlieels  giving  a  useful  effect  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
power  of  the  water  expended. 


Mouth. 

j          Rainfall. 
Average  for  11 
Average  Number  years,  1875  to  1885, 
of  Working  Days  [         inclusive. 
in  Each  Month,    j 

Inches. 

Flow  in  the  Brook.'  Average  1  iow  in 
Percentage  of         Brook  per  Day. 
Rainfall.         i 

1       Cubic  Feet. 

January    .... 
February  .... 

March 

April     ... 
May  ...... 

June 

July  ..... 

August 

September    .    .    . 
October     .... 
November    .    .    . 
December 

26.57 
24.21 
26.57 
24.71 
26.57 
25.71 
25.57 
26.57 
25.71 
26.57 
24.71 
26.43 

4,135 
4.280 
4.352 
3.365 
3.092 
3.146 
3.066 
4.007 
2.600 
4.001 
4.027 
3  470 

38.3                 2,611,100 

74.7                 5,836,000 

115.2                 8,265,880 

106.4                 6,099,790 

62.2                 3,170,860 

27.2  1,457,860 

8.3  501,670 

10.3  680,460 

9.4  416,380 
12.7                    837,760 
31.1                 2,133,680 
44.9                 2,568,760 

309.90 

44.141                      45.06 

Total.                   Total.          |       Average.       : 

The  following  estimates  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  power  is  effective.  The  falls  are  taken  at  1  foot  less  than  their  actual  lieight- 
The  power  is  supposed  to  be  used  12  hours  per  day,  and  the  night  flow  stored. 

Power  utilized  during  the  eight  dry  months,  207.84  working  days.  h.  p. 

On  the  fall  of  26  feet ".    .    68.91 

"      "      "     "    10    " 24.81 

Total 9;j  72 

During  the  four  wet  months,  102.06  working  days,  available  flow, 

3,170,860  cubic  feet  per  day 212.11 

Average  for  the  entire  year 132.71 

The  coal  re(|uired  to  give  132.71  (steam)  horse-power  for  309.90  working  days, 
12  hours  per  day,  3  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  per  horse-power,  would  be  660.97  gross 
tons. 

Cost  of  660.97  tons  of  coal  at  $5.00  per  ton,  delivered  at  mill  and  $1.00 

per  ton  for  expenses  at  mill !?  3,965  82 

Capitalized  value  of  the  coal,  at  6  per  cent 66,097  00 

"      "  5        "  79,316  40 

"      "  4        "  97,145  50 
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The  City  Engineer  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  Lewis  M.  Hastings,  presented 
to  the  commission  Table  No.  2,  showing  the  quantity  of  power  as  com- 
puted by  him. 

Table  No.  2. — Showing  the  Horse-Power  of  Stony  Brook. 
Prepared  by  L.  M.  Hastings,  City  Engineer,  Cambridge. 


(a)  At  Sibley's  Upper  Dam,  or  Mill  Dam. 
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of  gross. 

O 

Jan.  .    . 

31.00 

1.821 

90,956,770 

2,037.60 

1750. 

61.22 

45.92 

Feb..   . 

28.25 

3.115 

155,590,555 

3,824.80 

3000. 

104.94 

78.70 

March  . 

31.00 

4,181 

208,836,000 

4,678.30 

3750. 

131.18 

98.39 

April    . 

30.00 

3.144 

157,039,000 

3,635.20 

2900. 

101.45 

76.09 

May  .   . 

31.00 

1.888 

94,303,348 

2,112.50 

1800. 

62.97 

47.23 

June     . 

30.00 

0.861 

43.005,920 

995.50 

995.5 

34.82 

26.11 

July 

31.00 

0.459 

22,925,952 

513.60 

513.6 

17.97 

13.48 

Aug.     . 

31.00 

0.583 

29,120,000 

652.30 

652.3 

22.82 

17.11 

Sept.     . 

30.00 

0.527 

26,323,000 

609.30 

609.3 

21.31 

15.98 

Oct.  .    . 

31.00 

0.801 

40,009,000 

■  896.30 

896.3 

31.35 

23.51 

Nov.     . 

30.00 

1.372 

63,529,000 

1,586.30 

1586.3 

55.49 

41.62 

Dec.  .    . 

31.00 

1.662 

83,015,000 

1,859.70 

1700. 

59.47 

44.60 

Total, 

20,414. 

Aver 

age  horse-] 

jower  for 

the  yeai 

,  44.06. 

{h)  At  Sibley's  Lower  Dam. 


Jan.  .    . 

31.00 

1.821 

90,956,770 

2,037.60 

1750. 

52.83 

39.62 

3492.4 

Feb..   . 

28.25 

3.115 

155,590,555 

3,824.80 

3000. 

71.74 

53.81 

4742.4 

March  . 

31.00 

4.181 

208,836,000 

4,678.30 

3750. 

83.09 

62.31 

5492.4 

April    . 

30.00 

3.144 

157,039,000 

3,635.20 

2900. 

70.23 

52.67 

4642.4 

May.    . 

31.00 

1.888 

94.303,348 

2,112.50 

1800. 

53.59 

40.19 

3542.4 

June     . 

30.00 

0.861 

43,005,920 

995.50 

995.5 

30.12 

22.59 

1991.0 

July     . 

31.00 

0.459 

22,925  952 

513.60 

513.6 

15.54 

11.66 

1027.2 

Aug.     . 

i    31.00 

0.583 

29,120,000 

652.30 

652.3 

19.74 

14.S0 

1304.6 

Sept.     . 

30.00 

0.527 

26,323,000 

609.30 

609.3 

18.43 

13.83 

1218.6 

Oct.  .    . 

31.00 

0.801 

40,009,000 

896.30 

896.3 

27.12 

20  34 

1792.6 

Nov. 

30.00 

1.372 

63,529,000 

1,586.30 

1586.3 

47.99 

36.00 

3172.6 

Dec.  .    . 

31.00 

1.662 

83.015,000 

1,859.70 

1700. 

52.07 

39.06 

3442.4 

Total,  20,414. 


Average  horse-power  for  the  year,  33.91. 
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Column  3  sliovvs  tlie  amount  of  rainfall  collectible  in  this  water-shed,  based  on 
the  average  yield  of  the  Lake  Cochituate  water-shed  for  26  years  (1863  to  1888), 
the  Sudbury  River  water-shed  for  14  years  (1875  to  1888),  and  the  Mystic  River 
water-shed  for  11  years  (1878  to  1888.) 

Columns  4  and  5  sliow  the  total  flow  of  tlie  stream,  based  on  an  area  of  21.5 
square  miles. 

Column  6  shows  the  amount  of  water  available  for  power,  being  the  same  as 
No.  5,  with  an  allowance  for  waste  during  the  months  of  floods. 

Column  7  gives  the  horse-power  of  the  stream,  the  heads  being  estimated 
as  follows  ; 

Upper  dam.  Lower  daui. 

Feet.  Feet. 

Elevation  of  crest  of  dam 90.60  71.14 

"         "  lower  basin 71.14  61.00 

19.50  10.14 

Allowance  for  draught  on  storage  at  lower  dam  and  getting 

water  on  and  off  wheels,  etc 1.00  2.14 


Column  8  gives  the  usual  effect  of  the  power  as  realized  by  first-class  wheels. 

Column  9  shows  the  amount  of  water  available  for  power  at  lower  dam,  being 
the  natural  flow  of  the  stream,  plus  storage  in  basins,  of  about  14.90  acres  and  2  feet 
deep,  used  in  12  hours  a  day. 

In  regard  to  the  wastage  represented  by  the  difference  between 
columns  5  and  6,  Mr.  Hasting  says,  "  I  know  of  no  absolute  rule  which 
can  be  applied  to  all  cases.  Each  case  must  be  considered  by  itself, 
with  regard  to  the  area  and  character  of  the  water-shed  and  the  amount 
■of  storage  available.  The  usual  allowance  for  waste  is  from  16  to  25 
per  cent,  of  total  flow ;  but  wishing  to  be  liberal,  I  make  a  smaller 
deduction. 

Messrs.  N.  Henry  Crafts,  C.  E.,  and  M.  M.  Tidd,  C.  E.,  were  called 
by  the  City  and  stated  that  they  had  examined  the  figures  made  by  Mr. 
Hastings  and  that  they  substantially  agreed  with  him  in  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Willard  E.  Sibley,  the  plaintiff",  testified  that  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  mill  for  many  years  and  had  computed  the  quantity  of 
power  at  the  mill  dam  as  with  a  fall  of  26  feet ;  and  that  at  the  upper 
dam  at  the  railroad  as  with  a  fall  of  3 2  feet. 

He  presented  to  the  commissioners  his  table  and  work,  about  which 
Mr.  Francis  testified  as  follows :  "  I  went  through  the  calculations  of 
Mr.  Sibley  and  checked  the  figurings.  I  found  them  all  mathematically 
correct."  Mr.  Sibley,  in  computing  the  power,  estimated  a  storage  of 
night  flow  at  both  falls  during  every  mouth  of  the  year.  He  had,  how- 
ever, testified  in  regard  to  the  upper  dam  at  the  railroad  that  "  it  is  our 
custom  to  flow  the  dam  from  October  1st  to  May  1st."  Mr.  Sibley's 
computation  of  the  power  gave  148.42  horse-power  as  the  average  for 
the  vear. 
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From  the  tables  of  the  two  engineers,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Mr. 
Francis  gives  132.71  horse-power  as  the  total  average  for  the  year,  while 
Mr.  Hastings  figures  it  at  77.97  horse-power.  The  difference  in  the 
results  obtained  by  these  two  engineers  is  due  mainly  to  their  having 
used  different  data. 

Mr.  Francis  allows  a  storage  for  the  night  flow  at  both  dams,  while 
Mr.  Hastings  allows  no  storage  at  the  mill  dam.  The  fall  of  the  mill 
dam  was  taken  by  Mr.  Francis  as  26  feet  and  by  Mr.  Hastings  as  19.5 
feet.  The  fail  at  the  lower  dam  was  taken  by  Mr.  Francis  at  10  feet 
and  by  Mr.  Hastings  at  8  feet.  Mr.  Francis  based  his  figures  upon  a 
water-shed  of  22  square  miles,  while  Mr.  Hastings  assumed  only  21? 
square  miles.  The  data  used  by  Mr.  Hastings  were  determined  by  actual 
surveys  and  were  therefore  reliable,  while  those  used  by  Mr.  Francis 
w'ere  obtained  from  the  mill  owner. 

Mr.  Francis  used  the  average  of  collectible  rainfall  as  taken  from 
the  Sudbury  River  for  eleven  years,  while  Mr.  Hastings  averages  the 
Sudbury  River  for  fourteen  years,  the  Cochituate  for  twenty-six  years 
and  the  Mystic  River  for  eleven  years,  but  this  would  make  only  a 
slight  difference. 

The  records  of  the  Sudbury  River  are  generally  considei'ed  the 
more  accurate  and  reliable  data.  Mr.  F.  P.  Stearns,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  who  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  existing 
at  the  Sudbury  and  with  the  method  of  making  the  measurements,  says, 
page  337  of  the  22d  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health  :  "  Of  these  the  Sudbury  River  records  are  the  most  accurate 
and  the  most  generally  applicable  to  the  conditions  existing  at  other 
places." 

In  making  allowance  for  the  water  wasted  in  February,  March  and 
April,  Mr.  Francis  has  taken  the  flow  in  May  as  representing  the 
amount  of  water  that  would  be  available  for  these  three  freshet  months. 
Mr.  Hastings,  in  determining  the  amount  of  waste  water,  has  not  fol- 
lowed any  rule,  but  has  used  his  judgment,  based  upon  his  familiarity 
with  the  water-shed.  Had  he  followed  the  same  rule  as  Mr.  Francis,  he 
would  have  been  less  liberal  toward  the  mill  owner.  This  is  shown  by 
his  table. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  engineers  have  computed  the  power  at 
each  dam  separately.  The  lower  dam,  as  before  stated,  had  not  been  in 
use  for  many  years.  The  stop  planks  had  been  removed  years  before, 
and  this  lowered  the  water  in  the  tail  race  at  the  mill  dam  above  and 
gave  it  additional  head.  It  was  not  accessible  to  the  railroad  or  to  the 
wagon  roads,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  prudent  man  would  not  make  use 
of  a  power  located  as  this  was.  The  mill  dam  was  quite  near  a  trunk 
line  of  railway  and  on  a  town  road.  .  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the 
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best  nietbod  of  utilizing  these  powers,  is  to  use  the  power  at  the  mill 
dam  only,  and  to  increase  the  fall  by  removing  the  lower  dam.  This  was 
practically  the  condition  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  taking.  The 
two  powers  should  have  been  computed  as  one,  and  storage  should  have 
been  allowed  only  in  the  winter  months,  viz.,  from  October  1st  to 
May  1st. 

I  have  computed  the  power  at  the  mill  dam  on  this  basis  and  have 
made  use  of  Mr.  Hastings'  table  No.  2,  using  all  the  figures  presented  by 
him  in  columns  1  to  5.  In  computing  the  amount  of  water  available 
for  power,  I  have  followed  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Francis  for  the 
months  of  February,  March  and  April,  and  have  substituted  for  these 
months  the  total  flow  of  the  month  of  May.  The  fall  is  taken  to 
be  24  feet,  as  testified  by  Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  allowed  one  foot  for  the 
loss  in  getting  the  water  on  and  off  the  wheel,  leaving  23  feet  as  an 
average  working  head.  Storage  of  the  night  flow  is  allowed  from 
October  1st  to  May  1st,  and  no  storage  is  allowed  from  May  1st  to 
October  1st.  From  these  data  I  make  the  average  power  for  the  year 
85.77  horse-powei'. 

COMPUTING   THE   POWER    OF   A   STREAM. 

Two  methods  are  usually  open  to  the  engineer  in  determining  the 
amount  of  power  a  stream  of  water  will  produce  : — first,  by  actual 
measurements  of  the  flow,  and  second,  by  computation  of  the  probable 
flow  as  deduced  from  the  area  of  water-shed  and  the  amount  of  collect- 
ible rainfall.  Each  of  these  methods  is  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and 
introduces  many  uncertain  elements. 

The  more  accurate  method  is  that  by  actual  measurement,  but  such 
measurements,  to  be  of  much  value,  must  be  continued  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  The  great  variation  in  the  flow  of  all  streams  renders  uncer- 
tain the  value  of  data  derived  from  gagings  made  during  a  short  period 
of  time.  In  the  Sudbury  River  the  average  daily  flow  from  75.2  square 
miles  of  water-shed  was  : 

In  1883,  0.824  cubic  feet  per  second  per  gqiiare  mile. 

In  1887,  1.785 

In  1888,  2.626  "  "  " 

The  average  for  eighteen  years,  from  1875  to  1892,  was  1.663  cubic 
feet  per  second  per  square  mile.  From  these  figures  we  find  that  the 
flow  in  1883  was  less  than  one-third  of  that  in  1888  and  about  one-half 
the  average  for  fifteen  years.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  data  de- 
rived from  the  careful  gauging  of  a  stream  for  any  single  year  are  not 
reliable  ;  l)ut  systen)atic  records  of  measurements  extending  over  many 
years  enable  us  to  compute  the  power  of  a  stream  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

The  advantage  of  using  the  actual  flow  of  a  stream  to  determine 
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its  power  is  that  this  method  eliminates  many  uncertain  elements,  among 
Avhich  may  be  mentioned  the  area  of  the  water-shed,  the  quantity  and 
distribution  of  the  rainfall  and  the  percentage  which  reaches  the  stream. 
The  last  two  of  these  vary  from  year  to  year  and  from  season  to  season 
and  with  the  size  of  the  stream.  Another  advantage  of  actual  gaging 
is  that  it  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  flow  of  the  stream  is  affected  by 
storage  basins  and  mills  situated  on  the  stream  above  the  power  in  question. 

The  other  method,  or  that  of  determining  the  power  from  the  area 
of  the  water-shed  and  the  records  of  collectible  rainfall,  is  the  one 
generally  used  by  engineers,  for  usually  these  are  the  best  data  avail- 
able. This  method  has  also  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  employed 
within  the  limit  of  time  and  of  money  fixed  for  such  investigation. 

In  applying  this  method,  however,  the  engineer  must  necessarily  use 
variable  elements,  and  the  conditions  of  the  problem  with  which  he  is 
dealing  must  be  carefully  compared  with  those  existing  at  the  times  and 
places  of  obtaining  the  data  he  employs. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  rainfall  that  may  be  expected 
on  a  given  water-shed  is  not  an  easy  task.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  rainfall  from  year  to  year — for  instance,  the  average  rainfall  as  re- 
corded at  Cochituate  Lake  for  the  forty  years  from  1852  to  1891  was 
47.98  inches.  The  maximum,  in  1863,  was  69.30  inches,  and  the  minimum, 
in  1883,  was  31.20  inches. 

There  is  also  a  variation  as  between  different  places  in  this  State. 
The  rainfall  at  Lowell  during  the  year  1889  was  41.43  inches,  while  at 
Chestnut  Hill,  about  thirty  miles  away,  it  was  54.79  inches.  This  illus- 
tration is  probably  an  extreme  case,  and  the  variation  may  be  due  to 
local  causes.     The  average  rainfall  in  several  places  is  as  follows  : 

Providence,  R.  I.,  average  for  59  years,  1832-90,  44.51  inches. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  "       32     "  45.14       " 

Boston,  Mass.,  "       16      "  47.66       " 

Lake  Cochituate,  Mass.,  "       37      "  ^  47.94       " 

The  average  annual  rainfall  in  Massachusetts,  as  deduced  from  long- 
continued  observations  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  is  43.17  inches. 

The  minimum  rainfall,  as  recorded  in  several  places,  is  as  follows: 

Providence,  R.  I.,  minimum  from  1832-91  was  30.61     inches,  in  1846. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  "  1855-91    "    32.418       "  1883. 

Boston,  Mass.,  "  1871-91    "    35.48         "  1883. 

Lake  Cochituate,  Mass.,  "  1852-91    "    31.20        "  1883. 

Records  of  rainfall  are  usually  accessible  to  the  engineer,  but  the 
most  important  and  perplexing  question  for  him  to  solve  is  what  pro- 
portion of  the  rain  falling  on  the  water-shed  will  reach  the  stream,  and 
what  proportion  can  be  collected  and  applied  for  producing  power.  This 
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proportiou  varies  from  year  to  year,  from  season  to  season  and  from 
month  to  month.  Mr.  H.  F.  Mills,  C.E.,  of  Lawrence,  testified,  in  the 
Sndbury  River  damage  cases  in  1876,  that  "  it  is  a  common  understand- 
ing among  engineers  that,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  50  per  cent,  of  the 
rainfall  of  the  year,  and  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  that  of  Jvdy,  August 
and  September,  get  into  the  streams." 

Mr.  Clemens  Herschel,  C.E.,  testified,  in  the  case  of  Mill  Owners 
vs.  Town  of  Arlington,  in  1875,  that  51.2  per  cent,  of  the  annual  rain- 
fall reaches  the  stream,  171  per  cent,  in  summer  and  73^  per  cent,  in 
winter.  Summer  is  reckoned  from  May  1st  to  September  20th,  and 
winter  from  September  21st  to  April  30th. 

On  the  Sudbury  River  water-shed  the  records  show  that  62.21  per 
cent,  of  the  rainfall  was  collected  in  1888.  The  average  from  1875  to 
1890  was  49. 10. per  cent.  On  Lake  Cochituate  78  per  cent,  was  collected 
in  1859,  and  26  per  cent,  in  1866,  while  the  average  for  thirty-eight 
years  was  45.6  per  cent.  At  Mystic  Lake  60.34  per  cent,  was  collected 
in  1891,  and  29.84  in  1883,  while  the  average  for  sixteen  years  was  46.23 
per  cent. 

It  was  formerly  the  rule  to  deduct  from  the  average  rainfall  one- 
half  for  evaporation,  absorption,  etc.,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  remainder 
for  waste,  leaving  40  per  cent,  (with  good  pondage)  available  for 
power. 

Table  No,  3  was  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Desmond  Fitz  Gerald, 
resident  engineer  on  the  Boston  AVater  Works.  It  shows  the  yield  of 
the  Sudbury  River  in  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile  for  eighteen 
years. 
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Small  streams  discharge  less  water  per  square  mile  of  drainage  area 
than  large  ones,  and  the  difference  is  probably  greatest  ii)  dry  seasons. 
The  following  figures  show^  the  extreme  minimum  flow  of  several  well- 
known  streams: 

Connecticut  River,  Hartford,  10,234      sq.  ra-,  0.30    cii.  ft.  per  second  per  sq.ni. 
Herri  mac  River,  Lawrence,      4,599         "        0.31         "         "  " 

Concord  Kiver,  Lowell,  361  "        0.17         "         "  " 

Sudl)urv  River,  Framingham,      78  "        0.036       "         "  " 

Croton  River,  W.  Branch,  N.Y.,     20.37     "        0.016      "         "  «' 

The  Connecticut  and  Merrimac  Rivers  are  both  supplied  l)y  large 
reservoirs,  which  are  drawn  upon  during  the  dry  season. 

Valuable  data  in  regard  to  the  flow  of  streams  and  the  yield  of 
water-sheds  may  be  found  in  the  following  publications: 

"Suggestions  as  to  the  Selection  of  Sources  of  Water  Supply,"  by 
F.  P.  Stearns,  Engineer  of  State  Board  of  Health.  Published  in  "  Journal 
of  New  England  Water  Works  Association,"  Vol..  VI,  p.  102;  in 
"Journal  of  the  Association  of  E]ngineering  Societies,"  Vol.  X,  p.  485, 
and  in  part  in  Twenty-second  Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health,  1890,  p.  333. 

"  Capacity  of  the  Sudbury  River  and  Cochituate  Water-sheds  in 
Time  of  Drought,"  by  Desmond  Fitz  Gerald,  C.E.  A  special  report  to 
the  City  Engineer  of  Boston,  dated  May  30,  1887. 

"  Rainfall,  Flow  of  Streams,  and  Storage,"  by  Desmond  Fitz  Gerald, 
C.E.  "  Transactions  of  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,"  Vol. 
XXVn,  p.  251. 

The  United  States  Census  Reports,  1880,  Vols.  XVI  and  XVII, 
contain  valuable  information  on  water-power  and  the  flow  of  streams. 

VALUE   OF   WATER   POWER. 

Mr.  Willard  E.  Sibley,  the  mill  owner,  testified  that  the  water 
power  taken  was  worth  $90,000,  and  the  land  taken  $40,000,  making  the 
total  damage  $130,000. 

Mr.  Francis,  who  was  called  by  Mr.  Sibley,  stated  that  in  order  to 
make  this  power  economically  useful  and  available,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  supplement  it  with  steam  power  in  the  summer  months.  Mr. 
Francis  said  :  "  Perhaps  I  had  better  make  a  little  explanation  at  this 
point.  The  drift  of  this  whole  matter  is  in  my  table.  According  to  my 
experience  this  power  can  be  best  utilized  l)y  supplementing  the  dry  time 
with  steam  power.  I  have  assumed  that  three  pounds  of  coal  burned 
per  hour  are  equivalent  to  a  horse-power.  In  this  case  we  have  132.71 
horse-power  which  is  the  available  amount  of  water  power  throuixhout 
the  year,  but  this  should  be  supplemented  by  steam  power  to  make  it 
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uniform.     A  uniform  power,  to  be  most  useful,  should  not  be  less  than 
212  horse-power. 

"Now  I  find  that,  estimating  three  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  as 
equivalent  to  one  horse-power,  132.71  horse-power  throughout  the  year 
is  equivalent  to  661  gross  tons.  I  have  taken  the  cost  of  coal  at  $5 
per  ton  and  the  cost  of  handling  at  $1  per  ton.  Water  requires  no 
handling  after  you  have  got  your  plant,  but  coal  has  to  be  stored  and 
put  into  the  fire,  and  the  fire  must  be  cared  for  and  the  ashes  carried 
away.  At  $6  per  ton  for  coal,  the  cost  of  this  132.71  horse-power  is 
$3,965.82  per  year,  and  this  capitalized  at  6  per  cent.,  would  require 
$66,097  capital ;  at  5  per  cent.,  $79,316.40  ;  at  4  per  cent.,  $99,145.50." 
Mr.  M.  M.  Tidd,  C.E.,  was  called  by  the  City,  and  testified  that 
in  his  opinion  the  Sibley  water  power  alone  was  not  of  much  value. 
The  tendency  of  water  power  is  to  grow  less  valuable  as  the  cost  of  steam 
grows  less.  There  is  an  uncertainty  about  water  power.  In  order  to 
utilize  this  power  at  the  minimum  average  horse-power  given  by  Mr. 
Hastings,  it  would  be  necessary. to  put  in  steam  power.  Mr.  Hastings 
gives  the  average  horse-power  at  the  upper  dam  as  44.06,  and  in  order 
to  keep  up  this  average  throughout  the  year  ii  would  be  necessary  to 
put  in  a  steam  plant.  The  difiiculty  is  that  in  manufacturing  you  are 
generally  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  or  you  have  to  get  certain  goods  into 
market  at  a  certain  time.  You  have  plenty  of  water  at  times  when  you 
do  not  need  it,  but  you  must  have  means  of  getting  your  goods  out 
whenever  they  are  called  for,  and  there  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
when  you  have  not  got  the  power,  and  then  you  are  obliged  to  supple- 
ment it  by  other  means.  The  unsteadiness  of  water  power  is  what 
detracts  from  its  value.  There  may  be  some  years  when  you  would  not 
have  any  water  power. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Main,  Mechanical  Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Lower  Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  stated  that  water 
powers  are  not  in  such  demand  now  as  formerly,  and  the  first  and  most 
important  reason  for  this  is  the  constantly  decreasing  cost  of  steam 
power.  Another  reason  is  that  in  a  great  many  places  exhaust  steam 
can  be  used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  heating,  drying,  dyeing,  etc. 
Again,  a  steam-power  site  can  be  selected  with  reference  to  the  markets, 
to  the  low  cost  of  fuel,  and  to  the  facility  of  procuring  and  keeping 
operatives.  With  steam  power  you  have  a  steady  power  and  are  not 
dependent  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  and  the  speed  is  more  uni- 
form wdth  steam  than  with  water  power.  During  the  last  few  years  mill 
sites  have  been  selected  near  tide- water  and  have  been  run  by  steam 
power.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  spindles  at 
Fall  River,  where  they  have  gained  about  87,000  per  year  for  the  last 
eight  years,  while  at  Lowell  the  increase  has  been  about  19,000  per  year 
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for  the  same  time,  at  Lawreuce  10,000,  aud  at  New  Bedford  34,000, 
The  spindles  added  at  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  have  been  run 
entirely  by  steam  power.  Of  those  added  in  Lawrence,  many  are  run  by 
steam  power,  although  there  is  unused  water  power  there. 

Mr.  Main  stated  that  except  for  the  improvements  on  the  property, 
the  power  at  the  Sibleys'  had  little  or  no  value. 

INIr.  Henry  W.  Britton,  a  manufacturer,  testified  that  he  had 
examined  the  power  and  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  worth  $5,000,  not 
including  the  dam,  the  buildings  or  the  land. 

Mr.  Alonzo  J.  Fiske,  an  Assessor  of  Weston  for  thirty-seven  years, 
considered  the  water  power  worth  $5,000,  exclusive  of  land  and 
buildings. 

The  award  of  the  Commission,  including  all  damages  for  taking 
land,  buildings,  water  power  and  machinery,  was  $34,023  and  interest. 
The  city  paid  in  settlement  $35,543,  with  interest  and  costs.  The  water 
power  was  estimated  at  $10,000  by  the  Commissioners. 

Refei'ence  is  made  to  the  following  publications  : 

"  Comparative  Cost  of  Steam  and  Water  Power,"  by  Charles  H. 
Manning.  Transactions  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
1889.     Vol.  X,  p.  499. 

"  Cost  of  Steam  and  Water  Power,"  by  Charles  T.  Main.  Trans- 
actions American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  1889.  Vol.  XI, 
p.  108. 

"  The  Value  of  a  Water  Power,"  by  Charles  T.  Main.  Transac- 
tions American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  1891.  Vol.  XIII, 
p.  140. 

STANDARD    FOR   FIXING   THE   VALUE   OF    WATER   POWER. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mi*.  Francis,  in  fixing  the  value  of  this 
power,  has  estimated  three  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  as  equivalent  to  one 
horse-power.  This  would  require  661  tons  of  coal  per  year ;  therefore 
the  mill  owner  would  be  entitled  to  receive  as  damages  a  sum  of  money 
the  interest  of  which  would  furnish  him  661  tons  of  coal  per  year. 

This  method  of  computing  the  value  of  a  water  power  has  long 
been  in  general  use ;  but  although  it  may  be  applied  in  some  cases 
perhaps  where  only  part  of  the  water  is  diverted  from  the  stream,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  not  a  safe  method  in  all  cases.  For  instance,  the  cost 
of  coal  delivered  in  some  parts  of  Maine  would  be  excessive,  while  the 
water-power,  on  account  of  its  being  remote  from  transportation,  would 
be  of  little  value. 

Again,  suppose  water  power  is  located  in  a  large  city  and 
upon  navigable  water.  In  this  case  the  cost  of  coal  would  be  at  a 
minimum,  and  the  value  of  the  water  power,  measured  by  such  a  stand- 
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arc],  would  appear  much  less  than  would  be  considered  fiiir  for  a  power 
located  iu  so  convenient  a  place.  In  other  words,  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  pounds  of  coal,  the  value  of  a  water-power  increases  with  its 
remoteness  from  market.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  standard  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  generally  used  with  safety.  The  only  standard 
by  which  we  may  properly  value  a  water-power  is  its  market  value. 

The  market  value  of  a  water-power  is  that  price  which  would  be 
fixed  for  the  property  if  the  owner  desired  to  sell  it  and  another  party 
desired  to  purchase  it.  We  must  not  be  guided  by  what  the  property 
would  bring  under  a  forced  sale,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  price  it 
would  command  at  a  time  when  the  property  in  the  neighborhood  was 
being  boomed  for  any  reason,  or  Avhen  the  site  is  wanted  for  some  special 
purpose.  A  large  manufacturing  establishment,  desiring  to  extend  its 
territory,  would  be  willing  to  pay  somewhat  more  than  the  market  price 
for  land  or  power  which,  by  its  proximity  to  the  existing  plant,  was 
peculiarly  adapted  to  its  special  purposes.  In  other  words,  the  market 
value  consists  in  what  a  person  would  pay  for  a  piece  of  property  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  purchaser  desiring  to  buy  and  the  owner 
dtsiring  to  sell. 

Among  the  elements  which  should  be  considered  in  determining 
the  value  of  a  water  power,  the  principal  one  is  its  location.  The  same 
power  well  located  will  bring  a  much  higher  price  than  if  it  were  located 
in  some  remote  place,  such  as  is  frequently  found  in  the  State  of  Maine 
or  in  the  Territory  of  Nevada,  etc.,  etc.  To  command  the  highest  price, 
a  power  must  be  accessible  to  lines  of  transportation  for  both  the  raw 
and  the  finished  materials.  A  power  located  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
both  water  and  railroad  transportation,or  perhaps  of  two  competing  rail- 
roads, as  is  the  case  at  several  large  industries  located  near  Boston,  will 
bring  a  much  larger  price  in  the  market  than  others  located  upon  a 
single  line  of  railway.  It  is  also  important,  in  selecting  sites  for  indus- 
tries of  any  magnitude,  that  they  be  located  near  the  large  cities,  where 
labor  can  be  readily  procured. 

Frora  an  engineering  point  of  view  we  should  consider  the  fall,  the 
quantity  of  water,  its  constancy,  the  facilities  for  storage,  the  available 
locations  for  dams  and  reservoirs,  the  nature  of  the  soil — whether 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  permanent  dams,  for  constructing  canals, 
race-ways,  etc., — the  probabilities  of  severe  freshets,  and  the  cost  of 
developing  the  power. 

DAMAGES   PAID. 

In  what  follows  I  shall  endeavor  to  sketch  briefly  several  water 
damage  cases,  stating  the  amounts  that  have  been  paid  by  the  cities  to 
mill  owners  where  the  water  has  been  diverted  for  municipal  uses.    The 
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information  has  been  gathered  from  many  different  sources,  and  I  believe 
it  to  be  as  reliable  as  any  that  can  be  obtained  under  the  circumstances. 

The  most  important  water  damage  cases  that  have  been  tried  in 
Massachusetts  were  those  against  the  city  of  Boston  for  taking  the 
waters  of  Sudbury  River  for  an  additional  water  supply  in  1872.  The 
Sudbury  River  is  a  branch  of  the  Concord  River,  which  flows  into  the 
Merrimac  River  at  Lowell.  The  city  of  Boston  built  a  dam  on  the 
Sudbury  in  the  town  of  Framingham,  and  diverted  the  water  for  munic- 
ipal uses  from  a  drainage  area  of  72.3  square  miles.  The  mill  owners 
below  claimed  damages  for  the  loss  of  water,  and  suits  were  brought  by 
the  following  parties:  Saxonville  Mills,  located  on  the  Sudbury  River 
in  Framingham  ;  C.  P.  Talbot  etah.,  and  J.  R.  Faulkner  on  the  Concord 
River  in  Billerica  ;  M.  P.  Wilder  et  als.,  owners  of  the  Sterling  Mills,  L. 
W.  Faulkner  and  C.  B.  Snyder,  Belvidere  Woolen  Co.,  S.  N.  Wood 
and  Lowell  Bleacherv,  all  taking  water  from  a  canal  leading  from  the 
Concord  River  at  the  Wamesit  dam  in  the  city  of  Lowell ;  L.  N.  Rich- 
mond, on  the  Concord  at  Massic  Falls,  in  Lowell ;  the  Belvidere 
Woolen  Co.,  and  Middlesex  Co.,  on  the  Concord  in  Lowell,  near  its 
outlet  into  the  Merrimac,  and  The  Essex  Co.,  on  the  Merrimac  at 
Lawrence. 

The  cases  were  tried  in  1876  before  a  commission  consisting  of 
William  G.  Russell,  a  lawyer;  James  B.  Francis,  C.E.,  and  Chas.  A. 
Stevens,  a  manufacturer.  The  testimony  and  arguments  are  contained 
in  a  volume  of  about  1200  pages,  entitled  "Petitions  for  Damages  for 
Division  of  Sudbury  River  by  City  of  Boston."  The  following  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained  from  this  volume  and  from  the  records  of  the 
city  of  Boston. 

•The  Commission  made  its  awards  in  1876,  and  the  city  appealed. 
The  cases  were  finally  settled  for  a  sum  less  than  the  awards,  as  the 
following  will  show : 

The  Saxonville  Mills  are  located  on  the  Sudbury  about  three  miles 
below  the  dam  built  by  the  city.  It  was  claimed  by  the  mill  owners 
that  all  their  water  was  taken  by  the  city.  The  fall  was  26  feet  and  the 
drainage  area  was  73  square  miles.  The  Commissioners  awarded 
$175,000.     The  city  paid  $134,611.98. 

C.  P.  Talbot  and  others,  and  J.  R.  Faulkner,  own  mills  located  in 
Billerica,  on  the  Concord  River,  with  11  feet  fall,  and  a  drainage  area 
of  346  square  miles,  of  which  72.3  S(iuare  miles  were  taken  by  the  city. 
The  Talbot  and  Faulkner  mills  are  located  at  the  same  dam  which  was 
formerly  owned  by  the  Middelesex  Canal,  and  by  an  arrangement 
made  between  the  two  mills  the  Talbot  mill  was  entitled  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  at  all  times,  while  the  Faulkner  mill  was  entitled  only 
to  the  surplus.     For  a  more  complete  description  of  the  arrangement 
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between  these  mills, a  reference  is  made  to  the  "Petitions  for  Damages," 
above  referred  to,  page  377.  The  amount  awarded  by  the  Commission- 
ers to  C.  P.  Talbot  and  others  was  $76,500,  while  the  amount  actually 
paid  by  the  city  was  $59,224.81.  The  amount  awarded  to  J.  R.  Faulk- 
ner was  $20,000,  and  the  amount  paid  was  $15,641.69. 

The  power  next  below  on  the  Concord  River  is  located  in  the  city 
of  Lowell,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  mills  located  near  the  lower  end  of  a 
canal  2,300  feet  long  and  leading  from  the  river  at  the  Wamesit  dam. 
The  estimated  flow  in  this  canal  when  the  water  is  even  with  the  top  of 
the  dam  is  288  cubic  feet  per  second.  The  fall  is  24  feet.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  quantities  to  which  the  several  mills  are  entitled,  the 
amounts  awarded  by  the  Commission,  and  those  paid  by  the  city : 

Award.  Amount  paid. 

L.  W.  Faulkner  &  Son 25  cu.  ft  per  sec,  $15,000  00  |11,841  55 

C.  B.  Snyder  (Chase  Mills)     ....    48       "  "  24,000  00  19,930  28 

M.  P.  Wilder  et  als.  (Sterling  Mills)  36       "  "  16,500  00  12,986  38 

American  Bolt  Co 36       "  " 

Belvidere  Woolen  Co.* 27       "  "  40,000  00  31,510  22 

Wamesit  Power  Co.f 68       "  "  55,000  00 

S.  N.  Wood 12      "  "  7,500  00  6,082  58 

Lowell  Bleachery.T[ 36       "  "  6,000  00  4,910  76 

Total 288      " 

The  property  of  Nancy  L.  Richmond  is  located  at  Massic  Falls, 
Lowell.  The  fall  is  7  or  8  feet,  and  the  water-shed  is  about  352  square 
miles.  At  the  time  of  taking  about  100  horse-power  was  in  use.  The 
award  of  the  Commission  was  $23,000,  and  the  city  paid  $17,973.10. 

The  Middlesex  Co.  and  Belvidere  Woolen  Co.  own  mills  which  are 
located  at  the  Middlesex  dam  on  the  Concord  River,  near  the  outlet 
into  the  Merrimack.  The  fall  is  10  or  12  feet.  The  drainage  area  is 
about  352  square  miles.  The  Middlesex  Company  was  entitled  to  a 
fixed  quantity  of  water  at  all  times,  and  the  Belvidere  Co.  to  the  surplus 
only,  of  which  they  owned  ^|  and  leased  ^\ ;  the  case  of  the  Middle- 
sex Company  was  not  before  the  Commissioners,  but  the  city  paid 
$22,544.95  as  damages.  The  Commissioners'  award  to  the  Belvidere 
Company  included  two  powers ;  that  on  the  canal  leading  from  the 
Wamesit  dam  (referred  to  above),  and  that  at  the  Middlesex  dam.  The 
award  was  $40,000,  and  the  city  paid  $31,150.22. 

The  Essex  Company  at  Lawrence  controls  the  water  power  at  that 
place  and  sells  it  to  other  corporations.     It  has  a  dam  across  the  Merri- 


*  Including  the  company's  mills  at  Middlesex  dam,  mentioned  below. 
t  The  case  of  the  Wamesit  Power  Co.  was  not  before  the  Commission. 
1[  Lowell  Bleachery  used  water  for  bleaching,  not  for  power. 
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mac  River  with  a  fall  of  about  28  feet.  The  draiuage  area  is  4.599 
square  miles.  Of  this  area  the  water-shed  taken  by  the  city  of  Boston 
on  the  Sudbury  River  was  72.3  square  miles.  The  Commission  awarded 
the  Essex  Company  $35,000  damage,  but  the  amount  actually  paid 
by  the  city  of  Boston  was  $27,164.59. 

In  1873  an  Act  was  passed  giving  to  the  town  of  Arlington,  Mass., 
the  right  to  take  water  from  a  brook  called  Mill  Brook,  which  runs 
easterly  from  East  Lexington  through  the  town  of  Arlington,  and  dis- 
charges into  Mystic  Lower  Pond.  The  town  built  a  dam  in  the  western 
part  of  its  territory  and  diverted  the  water  from  a  drainage  area  of  three 
square  miles.  Located  at  frequent  intervals  below  this  dam  \vere 
several  mills  that  made  use  of  the  water  for  power.  These  mills  brought 
suit  against  the  town  of  Arlington  for  damages,  and  the  case  Avas  tried 
in  1875  before  Elias  Merwin,  James  B.  Francis  and  Charles  A.  Stevens, 
Commissioners  ;  the  first  was  a  lawyer,  the  second  a  civil  engineer  and 
the  third  a  manufacturer.  The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  notes 
of  the  writer,  who  testified  in  the  case,  and  from  the  records  of  the  Court  : 


Mill  owner. 


Carl  Schwamb    .    . 
Theodore  Schwamb 
J.  C.  Hobbs    .    .    . 
Welch  &  Griffiths 
Cyrus  Cutter  .    .    . 
Samuel  A.  Fowle 


Fall. 
Feet. 
19.2 
10.9 
17.5 
18.6 
17.2 
17.9 


Drainage  area 


Total. 
Square  miles. 


3.7 

3.8 
4.1 
4.4 
4.8 
4.9 


Taken  by  town. 
Square  mile.s. 


Award.* 


3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 
3.0 


$13,000 

7,000 

11,100 

18,500 

9,000 

19,000 


The  city  of  Lowell  takes  water  from  the  Merrimac  River  above 
the  dam,  which  is  controlled  by  the  Locks  and  Canals  Co.,  a  corporation 
which  owns  the  dam  and  sells  water  to  the  different  manufacturing  cor- 
porations in  the  city  of  Lowell.  The  case  was  settled  by  an  agreement 
dated  December  31,  1875,  between  the  city  and  the  company,  and  the 
$50,000  paid  included  not  only  the  damage  for  taking  water,  but  also 
for  certain  pieces  of  real  estate  taken  by  the  city  for  laying  pipes,  etc. 

The  city  of  Lawrence  takes  water  from  the  Merrimac  River  above 
the  dam  owned  by  the  Essex  Company,  and  the  amount  paid  was 
$15,000,  which  included  some  land.  The  Legislative  Act  giving  the 
city  of  Lawrence  the  right  to  take  the  water  contemplated  that  it  would 

*  The  sums  awarded  bear  interest  from  the  tune  oftakinof. 
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be  used  for  domestic  supply  only,  and  the  city  pays  the  further  sum  of 
5  per  cent,  on  all  receipts  for  water  used  for  running  motors,  eleva- 
tors, etc. 

The  city  of  Newton  and  the  town  of  Brookline,  respectively,  take 
water  from  wells  or  filtering  galleries  located  alongside  of  Charles 
River,  and  above  mills  located  as  follows :  At  Newton  Upper  Falls, 
with  a  total  fall  of  23  feet  at  the  two  dams ;  next  below  on  the  river  are 
the  mills  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  where  there  are  three  dams  with  a 
total  fall  of  23  feet ;  following  down  the  river  we  come  to  the  dam  of 
the  Boston  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Waltham,  with  water-shed  of  184.78 
square  miles  and  a  fall  of  12.10  feet,  and  at  the  Bleachery  of  4  feet. 
The  JE\na,  mills,  with  a  fall  of  4.80  feet,  and  the  Watertown  dam,  with 
a  fall  of  5.80  feet,  when  we  reach  the  tide-water  in  the  Charles  River. 

The  city  of  Newton  settled  with  the  mill  owners  by  paying  the 
sum  of  $25,000  for  the  privilege  of  taking  1,500,000  gallons  of  water 
daily  from  the  river,  and  I  am  informed  that  a  similar  settlement  was 
made  with  the  mill  owners  by  the  town  of  Brookline. 

The  town  of  Wellesley,  which  takes  water  from  a  filter  basin  near 
the  same  river  and  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Falls,  paid  the  mill 
owners  the  sum  of  $2,131.52  for  the  privilege  of  taking  500,000  gallons 
of  water  daily,  and  I  understand  they  are  to  pay  a  like  sum  for  each 
additional  500,000  gallons. 

The  city  of  Waltham  takes  water  from  a  basin  near  Charles  River, 
just  above  the  dam  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Co.  It  paid  $6,000 
and  costs  o^  court,  etc.,  for  the  taking  of  1,000,000  gallons  daily. 

The  city  of  Cambridge  takes  water  from  Stony  Brook,  which 
enters  the  Charles  near  the  basin  of  the  Waltham  Water  Works.  It 
paid  the  mill  owners  $15,000,  as  will  be  fully  explained  in  the  discussion 
by  Mr.  L.  M.  Hastings,  City  Engineer  of  Cambridge.* 

The  city  of  Cambridge  paid  $20,000  for  damages  at  Roberts  Paper 
Mill,  on  Stony  Brook  near  Charles  River.  The  water-shed  is  23  square 
miles  and  the  fall  16  feet.  It  also  paid  $35,543,  of  which  $10,000  was 
estimated  as  water  damages  at  Sibley  Mill  ;  water-shed,  2l|  miles;  fall, 
24  feet,  as  already  mentioned  in  detail. 

*  The  data  submitted  in  Mr.  Hastings'  discussion  were  published  in  Journal  of 
New  England  Water  Works  Association,  Vol.  VII,  page  187. 
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DISCUSSION. 


By  Charles  T.  Main.— At  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  in  1891,  I  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Value  of  a  Water  Power."  I  have  since  seen  no  reason  for  changing 
my  views,  as  then  expressed,  and  before  discussing  the  paper  of  the  even- 
ing I  should  like  to  read  some  portions  of  my  own  paper  as  they  bear 
directly  upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 


In  estimating  the  value  of  a  water  power  it  is  a  common  custom  to 
say  that  the  value  is  represented  by  a  sum  of  money  which,  when  put 
at  interest,  would  maintain  a  steam  plant  of  the  same  power  in  the  same 
place. 

At  first  glance  this  reasoning  may  appear  to  be  sound,  btit  upon 
examination  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  no  foundation,  and  probably  there 
is  no  set  of  conditions  under  which  it  would  absolutely  hold  good. 

The  value  of  a  water  power  depends  upon  several  factors: 

1.  The  first  of  these  includes  the  quantity  of  water,  the  fall,  and 
the  uniformity  of  flow  during  the  year  and  for  a  succession  of  years. 

a.  With  a  low  fall,  the  cost  per  horse-power  of  plant  will  be  very 
much  more  than  that  with  a  high  fall,  for  other  things  being  equal,  the 
first  cost  of  plant  and  the  fixed  expenses,  such  as  interest,  depreciation, 
repairs,  taxation  and  insurance,  will  be  greater  for  the  lower  head 
per  horse-power ;  so  also  w^ill  be  the  running  expenses.  Hence,  less 
value  can  be  placed  on  the  power  itself. 

h.  It  is  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  (>f  variable  flow  upon 
the  value  and  to  determine  at  what  point  of  variability  the  power 
becomes  of  no  value. 

If  the  water-power  })lant  is  the  only  source  of  power,  and  if  the 
stream  is  variable,  so  that  the  works  must  stop  for  a  portion  of  the  time, 
the  power  is  of  very  little  value  except  for  a  very  limited  range  of  busi- 
ness. No  business,  employing  any  considerable  amount  of  labor,  and 
cax'ried  on  in  such  a  way,  could  compete  successfully  with  concerns 
which  have  a  continuous  run.  * 

2.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  value  of  a  water  power  depends 
very  largely  upon  its  location. 

On  the  erroneous  basis  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks, 
the  farther  away  from  a  railroad  the  power  is  located,  and  the  more  it 
costs  to  liaul  coal  to  it,  the  more  valuable  the  ])Ower  would  be ;  whereas 
it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  nearer  the  mill  can  be  located  to  the 
railroad  or  seaport,  the  n)ore  valuable  the  power  which  drives  it. 

3.  Tlie  value  depends  largely  uj)on  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
social  conditions  are,  or  can  be  made,  such  as  to  cause  good  operatives  to 
locate  and  remain  in  the  place  ;  upon  the  sanitary  conditions  ;  and  some- 
times even,  in  the  case  of  a  developed  power,  upon  the  management  of 
a  nuuiicipal  or  town  government.  All  of  these  factors  cannot  be 
estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  they,  nevertheless,  determine  to  a 
certain  extent  the  profits  or  losses. 

4.  lu  almost  every  business  there  is  need  for  steam  for  other  pur- 
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poses  than  power,  if  only  for  warming  the  buildings  in  cold  weather. 
For  these  purposes  exhaust  steam  can  generally  be  used,  so  that  little  or  no 
more  fuel  is  consumed  than  is  required  to  produce  steam  for  the  engine 
alone. 

The  plant  required  for  producing  the  steam  is  a  necessity  when 
water  is  used  for  power,  and  its  cost  should  be  included  in  that  of  power- 
plant,  and  the  expense  of  running  in  the  cost  of  producing  power. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  a  water  power  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
the  power  first  as  undeveloped,  and  then  in  its  developed  state. 

The  essential  points  which  must  be  considered  are  as  follows : 

a.  Quantity  of  water  during  a  dry  year. 

b.  Uniformity  of  flow  during  the  year,  considering  the  natural  and 
artificial  storage  capacity. 

c.  Head  of  fall. 

d.  Conditions  which  fix  the  expense  of  building  dam  and  canal,  and 
flowage  of  land. 

e.  Conditions  which  aff^ect  the  cost  of  fonditions  for  buildings. 

/.  Geological  conditions  Avhich  determine  the  2)ermanencv  of  the 
fall. 

g.  Freight  charges  for  fuel,  supplies,  raw  materials,  and  finished 
product. 

A.  How  much  low  pressure  steam  can  be  used  for  heating  purposes, 
and  whether  exhaust  steam  can  be  used  for  those  purposes. 

i.  Is  water  needed  for  other  purposes  than  power,  and  in  what 
quantities  ? 

j.  The  social  and  sanitary  conditions  which  make  it  possible  to 
procure  and  keep  good  help. 

k.  The  greater  uniformity  of  speed  Avith  steam  than  with  water 
power. 

Except  the  last  two,  all  the  above  items  can  be  estimated  approxi- 
mately in  money  value. 

The  most  valuable  power  is  that  one  which  has  a  nearly  constant 
flow  during  a  dry  year,  or  one  that  can  be  made  so  by  storage  basins 
and  requires  no  augmentation  from  other  sources. 

When  the  cost  of  steam  power  ininus  the  cost  of  water  power  is  a  j)lus 
cpmntity,  the  value  of  tjxe  tmdeveloped  power  is  represented  by  a  sum  of 
money  which  at  interest  will  pay  the  difference. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  value  of  a  power  which  is  variable  and 
which  cannot  be  depended  upon  throughout  the  year. 

We  must  here  consider  : 

a.  The  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  length  of  time  when  there  is  no  water. 

b.  All  the  other  items  which  entered  into  the  value  of  a  uniform 
power. 

e.  The  necessity,  nearly  always  existing,  for  a  supplementary 
steam  plant. 

The  quantities  and  falls  at  different  times  determine  the  power. 
If  there  is  liability  to  excessive  rises  in  the  river,  the  head  is  diminished 
by  back-water  and  the  power  reduced.  If  the  quantity  of  water  is 
reduced  below  its  normal  flow,  the  power  is  reduced  and  it  ceases  alto- 
gether when  the  flow  ceases.      If  the  variation  causes   many  days  of 
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complete  or  partial  shut-downs,  the  po'wer  Avill  be  valueless  for  most 
kinds  of  business  unless  supplemented  by  steam  power,  and  if  the  total 
lack  of  water  lasts  for  many  days,  the  steam  plant  must  be  of  the  same 
power  as  the  water  power  used. 

We  should  then  be  at  the  expense  of  maintaining  two  plants  and  of 
running  each  a  portion  of  the  time. 

The  total  cost  of  running  both  plants  should  be  compared  with  the 
cost  of  producing  steam  ])ower  elsewhere,  as  in  the  case  of  a  permanent 
power.  But  the  cost  should  be  modified  as  before  for  the  difference  in 
cost  of  freights,  for  any  advantage  to  be  derived  for  the  use  of  water  for 
other  purposes  than  power,  and  for  any  other  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages attending  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  power. 

The  value  of  an  undeveloped  variable  poioer  is,  therefore,  usually 
nothing  if  its  variation  is  great,  unless  it  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
steam  plant.  When  so  supplemented  it  is  of  value  only  when  the  cost  per 
horse-poiver  for  the  double  plant  is  less  than  that  of  steam  power  under  the 
same  conditions  as  mentioned  for  a  permanent  power,  and  its  value  can  be 
represented  in  the  manner  in  which  the  value  of  a  permanent  power  has 
been  represented. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  value  of  a  developed  power  on  which 
money  has  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  dam  or  canal,  or 
both,  and  on  wheel  plant. 

To  determine  the  market  value  of  such  a  power  we  must  first  con- 
sider the  undeveloped  power  independently  of  the  plant;  and  then 
determine  the  value  of  the  improvements.  The  sum  of  both  will  repre- 
seut  the  value  of  the  power  as  developed. 

Cases  may  occur  where  the  value  of  the  undeveloped  power  is 
a  minus  quantity,  but  where  the  value  of  the  improvements  more  than 
makes  up  the  deficiency,  thus  making  the  power  of  value  in  the  devel- 
oped state. 

The  value  of  a  power  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  work  which  it  does 
and  not  necessarily  upon  the  cost  of  development. 

The  value  depends  also  upon  the  character  of  the  work  done  and 
upon  the  condition  of  the  dam,  canal  and  wheel  plant.  If  any  portion 
requires  renewing  soon,  the  value  is  lessened  ;  and  if  a  general  renewal 
of  all  the  plant  is  necessary,  the  value  is  practically  the  same  as  though 
it  were  undeveloped. 

The  value  of  the  plaut  w'ill  be  its  cost,  less  depreciation,  up  to  the 
point  W'here  the  cost  of  Avater  power  ecjuals  that  of  steam  power. 
Beyond  this  point  the  value  of  the  improvements  would  not  be  repre- 
sented by  their  cost. 

The  value  of  the  improvements,  if  new,  would  be  a  sum  such  that  the 
total  cost  of  power  should  not  exceed  that  of  steam  power. 

The  value  of  a  developed  water  power  is  then  as  follows :  If  the  power 
can  be  run  cheaper  than  steam,  the  value  is  that  of  the  power,  plus  the  cost 
of  plant,  less  depreciation.  If  it  cannot  he  run  as' cheaply  as  steam,  con- 
sidering its  cost,  etc.,  the  value  of  the  power  itself  is  nothing,  but  the  value 
of  the  plant  is  such  a  sum  as  coxdd  be  paid  for  it  nerv,  whicli  ivoidd  reduce 
the  total  cost  of  running  to  that  of  running  by  steam  poiver,  less  deprecia- 
tion. In  other  words,  it  is  worth  just  tvhat  can  be  got 'out  of  the  plant  and 
no  more. 
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If  a  portion  or  all  of  an  undeveloped  power  is  taken  from  the  owner, 
a  fair  compensation  for  the  power  taken  would  be  its  market  value. 
But  in  the  case  of  a  developed  power,  where  a  manufacturing  plant  has 
been  established  and  business  carried  on,  the  damage  may  be  more  than 
the  market  value  of  the  power  taken,  because  of  its  effect  upon  the 
entire  plant. 

With  reference  to  the  paper  presented  this  evening,  I  desire  to  say : 

First.  The  power  which  is  in  the  stream  or  which  has  been  diverted 
from  it  is  always,  and  necessarily,  determined  by  some  system  of  aver- 
ages. These  averages  are  very  misleading,  and  the  longer  the  period 
they  cover  the  more  attractive  appears  the  water  power.  They  suffice, 
however,  to  determine  the  average  power  diverted,  provided  they  are 
used  properly  and  not  as  in  a  case  on  which  I  recently  testified,  where 
the  experts  for  the  plaintiff  included  in  the  average  every  drop  of  freshet 
water  and  allowed  for  no  waste  at  any  other  time. 

The  months  should  be  arranged,  not  according  to  the  calendar,  but 
in  the  order  of  their  dryness. 

By  taking  the  average  for  a  series  of  years,  including  both  dry  and 
wet  years,  we  should  find  a  greater  uniformity  of  flow  ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  comparison  of  daily  averages  would  show  much  wider 
fluctuations. 

It  is  the  maximum  fluctuations  which  must  be  used  in  determining 
the  size  of  the  auxiliary  steam  plant,  while  the  average  for  a  long  period 
determines  the  average  amount  of  power  which  must  be  supplied  by  that 
plant. 

Second.  There  can  be  no  comparison  between  a  variable  water  power 
and  a  constant  steam  power  until  the  water  power  is  brought  to  the  same 
basis  by  the  addition  of  a  supplementary  plant. 

By  plotting  the  monthly  flows  and  drawing  a  horizontal  line  to  rep- 
resent the  average  for  the  entire  year,  we  shall  find,  above  the  line  in 
the  wet  mouths,  an  area  representing  Avatte  water,  and  below  the  line 
in  the  dry  mouths,  an  area  which  shows  the  lack  of  power  which  must 
be  made  good  in  some  way  in  order  to  have  a  constant  power. 

Third.  Although  it  may  be  safe  to  use  the  Sudbury  River  observa- 
tions in  this  neighborhood,  it  would  not  be  so  in  a  mountainous  region 
where  the  streams  are  torrential,  the  flow-off  quick  and  the  pondage 
small,  and  Avhere  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  flow-off  would  be  very  differ- 
ent from  that  on  the  Sudbury.  In  all  cases  the  flow- off  should  be  de- 
termined, if  possible,  and  used  rather  than  the  rainfall. 

If  the  flow-oft'  is  determined  for  a  year  or  longer,  and  compared  with 
the  rainfall  of  that  same  period,  some  idea  is  obtained  of  the  relation  of 
rainfall  to  flow-oft';  and,  having  this  relation,  we  may  deduce  the  flow- 
off  from  the  lainfalls  of  other  years. 
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Fourth.  Where  the  total  head  is  flivided  between  two  or  more  falls, 
I  think  it  wholly  improper  to  add  the  falls  together  in  determining  the 
value  unless  the  expense  entailed  by  making  thera  into  one  fall  is  offset 
against  the  value  of  the  conil)ined  fall.  With  a  high  fall  the  cost  of 
plant  development  per  horse-power  is  less  than  for  a  low  fall,  and,  there- 
fore, the  value  per  horse-power  based  upon  the  combined  falls  is  greater 
than  that  of  either  of  the  separate  falls,  and  too  high  a  value  is  thus  set 
on  the  property. 

Fifth.  The  true  value  of  a  water  power  is  its  market  value.  The 
engineer  may  not,  and  probably  does  not,  know  all  the  items  which  go 
to  make  up  the  market  value  ;  but  he  should  consider  such  a  case  as  he 
would  if  he  were  engaged  to  look  into  and  report  upon  the  value  of  a 
power ;  and  if  he  uses  the  right  method,  he  can  determine  very  closely 
the  actual  value  of  a  property,  at  least  as  closely  as  the  practical  witness, 
so-called,  who  merely  guesses  that  the  market  value  is  so  many  thousand 
dollars. 

Si.vth.  If  a  man  is  carrying  on  a  profitable  business,  and  a  portion  or 
all  of  his  power  is  taken  away,  the  damage  to  him  should  be  measured  by 
what  it  will  cost  to  furnish  him  with  a  new  source  of  power  and  to  maintain 
and  run  it,  due  credit  being  given,  as  is  not  usually  done,  for  the  cost  of 
o])taiuing  his  present  power.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  market  value  of  the 
whole  property  before  and  after  the  taking.  If  a  man  contemplated 
purchasing  a  property  including  a  water  power,  and  knew  that  very 
soon  a  part  or  all  of  the  water  power  was  to  be  taken  away,  he  would 
deduct  from  what  he  considered  the  value  before  the  taking,  a  sum  which 
would  cover  the  cost  of  furnishing  a  substitute  power. 

This  method  holds  good  up  to  a  point  where  the  damages  reach  the 
value  of  the  entire  property  under  consideration.  When  they  exceed 
that  value  there  is  some  fallacy  in  the  method  used,  for  certainly  the 
damage  cannot  justly  be  greater  than  the  total  value  of  the  property, 
and  when  damages  are  figured  out,  as  they  sometimes  are,  to  as  much  as 
ten  times  the  value  of  the  whole  property,  the  operation  becomes  an 
absurdity,  and  I  do  not  see  how  an  engineer  can  conscientiously  testify 
to  such  values  unless  he  would  be  willing  to  recommend  a  manufacturer 
to  pay  such  prices. 


By  Lewis  M.  Hastings. — The  method  of  taking  the  average  yield 
per  month  is  open  to  criticism,  in  that  the  jiuciuations  in  the  amount  of 
power  to  be  obtained  from  a  fall  are  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  period  taken,  the  longer  the  periods  chosen  in  which  to  show  the 
average  flow,  the  more  regular  will  the  flow  and  the  resulting  power 
appear.     In  the  periods  usually  chosen,  of  one  month  each,  the  actual 
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power  obtained  may,  and  usually  does,  vary  greatly  above  and  below  the 
average&hovin.  Now  it  is  a  well-established  proposition  that  one  of  the 
important  elements  of  value  in  a  water  power  is  its  regularity  or 
uniformity. 

Mr.  Samuel  McElroy,  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Water  Power  of  Niagara 
Falls,"  says :  "  The  relative  value  of  water  power  depends  on  the 
quantity,  head,  and  regularity  of  supply,  and  upon  its  purity." 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Emery,  C.  E.,  writing  of  the  "Cost  of  Steam 
Power,"  says  that  "  Water  power  ceases  to  be  of  considerable  value 
when  the  variation  in  the  power  available  forms  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  total  power  required." 

This  method  of  monthly  averages  gives  apparent  results  in  excess 
of  what  would  be  obtained  in  practice,  for  it  assumes  that  the  days  of 
low  power  are  reinforced  from  days  of  high  power,  and  unless  there  is 
abundant  storage  capacity,  this  cannot  be  accomplished  in  fact.  The  only 
practicable  way  to  obtain  in  practice  anything  like  the  average  power 
shown  is  to  supplement  the  water  with  steam  in  order  to  make  up  the 
irregularities.  These  irregularities  are  much  more  marked  in  small 
streams  than  in  larger  ones,  so  that  the  rule  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
larger  the  stream  the  more  valuable  it  is  for  horse-power. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  of  this  method  is  that  it  is  the  best 
available  in  the  absence  of  data  to  give  the  daily  flow  and  power. 

Another  element  of  uncertainty,  and  one  in  which  the  practice 
varies  considerably,  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  of  using  the  water 
held  in  the  pond  to  reinforce  the  natural  flow  of  the  stream.  Some 
mills  run  during  the  24  hours  of  the  day,  some  run  12  hours  a  day, 
some  10  hours,  some  less. 

Now  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  mill  running  24  hours  daily 
has  little  use  for  pondage  and  will  have  power  dependent  only  on  the 
natural  flow  of  the  stream.  The  mill  running  12  hours,  if  the  pond  is 
large  enough,  can  claim  a  power  twice  as  large  as  the  one  running  24 
hours  daily,  while  a  mill  running  10  hours  daily  can  develop  a  power 
2.4  times  the  first,  and  so  on.  Thus,  by  simply  shortening  the  running 
time  of  the  mill,  the  power  may  theoretically  be  developed  to  an  extent 
limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  pond.  In  my  own  experience  three 
different  running  times  have  been  used  at  different  mills.  This  is  some- 
times quite  a  serious  matter,  and  some  standard  time  ought  to  be  adopted 
as  a  basis  upon  which  all  poAvers  can  be  rated. 

In  regard  to  the  value  of  water  power,  I  find  no  reliable  criterion 
or  measure.  That  water  power  has  not  the  value  it  once  had  is  generally 
acknowledged.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in  a  discussion  of  "  Mills  and 
Mill  Engineering,"  says  in  effect  that  water,  as  a  motive  power,  has 
outlived  its  usefulness  and  that  it  is  being  superseded  by  steam.     Each 
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power  must  be  valued  liy  itself,  and  all  the  elements  of  each,  the  cost, 
including  the  amount  and  regularity  of  power  and  the  situation  regard- 
ing markets,  labor,  freight  rates,  etc.,  must  be  considered. 

The  method  of  valuing  water  power  by  putting  it  on  a  coal  basis 
has  been  excluded  from  the  courts  for  some  years.  It  is  little  less  than 
absurd,  for  the  very  conditions  which  make  coal  high  and  steam  expen- 
sive would  make  water  power  unavailable  and  of  reduced  value,  the 
two  working  in  an  inverse  ratio.  A  comparison  of  values  is  apt  to  be 
misleading,  unless  all  the  conditions  are  carefully  considered.  The  only 
way  to  get  a  fair  and  common-sense  valuation  of  the  power,  is  first  to 
determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount  of  the  power,  and  then  to 
trust  to  the  good  judgment  of  business  men  or  manufacturers  familiar 
Avith  the  use  and  value  of  power. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  case  with  Sibley,  to  which  Mr. 
Kimball  refers,  the  mill  owners  on  Charles  River,  below  Stony  Brook, 
brought  suit  against  the  city  of  Cambridge  for  taking  the  water  of  Stony 
Brook  and  consequent  loss  of  power  in  the  river.  Some  points  in  this  case 
were  discussed  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  England  Water  Works 
Association,  but,  as  the  case  was  quite  different  from  the  one  above 
alluded  to,  I  venture  to  introduce  here  the  tables  then  presented : 
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Exhibit  No.  1. 


Showing  Horse  Power  of  Charles  River  at  the  Dam  of  the  Boston  Manvfacluring  Company  in  Waltham. 
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II 

o  " 

a.g 


Cubic  feet  per  minute. 


Horse 
Power. 


19,281 

18,000 

1,281 

22,400 

33,831 

26,000 

7,831 

22,4C0 

48,053 

26,000 

22,053 

22,400 

35,862 

26,000 

9,862 

22.400 

19,107 

18,000 

1,107 

22,400 

8,585 

8,000 

585 

14,154 

3,221 

3,000 

•  221 

5,266 

5,279 

5,000 

279 

8,777 

4,541 

4,500 

41 

7,961 

10,126 

9,500 

626 

16,677 

16,068 

15,500 

668 

22,400 

18,656 

18,000 

656 

22,400 

40,400 
48,000 
48,400 
48,400 
40,400 
22,154 
8,266 
13,777 
12,461 
26,177 
37,900 
40,400 


630.24 
755.04 
755.04 
755.04 
630.24 
345.64 
128.90 
214.90 
194,40 
408.36 
591.24 
630.24 


I 


12)6,039.28 


Average  daily  horse-power  for  the  year  =  503.27 
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Exhibit  No.  2. 
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S/ioiriiifi  Horse  Poiier  of  Charles  Hirer  (it  the  Ham  of  (he  Boston  Manufacturing  Co.,  in  Wattham,  after 
Diverting  all  the  Water  of  Stony  Brook: 


January 
February 
Marcli     . 


Inches. 


2.005 
3.206 
4.997 


Ai)ril i     3.609 


May    .    . 
June   .    . 
July    .    .    . 
August   .    . 
September 
October  .    . 
November 
December  , 


1.987 
0.864 
0.335 
0.549 
0.457 
1.053 


II. 


III. 


~    .0 


IV. 


a  o 


V. 


Cubic  feet  per  minute. 


16,871 

29,600 

42,046 

31,379 

16,718 

7,512 

2,818 

4,617 

3,973 

8,860 


1.617      14,060 
1.940      16,324 


15,750 

22,400 

.22,750 

22,400 

22,750 

22,400 

22,750 

22,400 

15,750 

22,400 

7,000 

12,385 

2,275 

4,958 

4,375 

7,680 

3,938 

6,966 

8,313 

14,592 

13,563 

19,600 

15,750 

22,400    1 

12,055 
10,904 
22,905 


VI. 


t   <^   ^ 


■3  -J  >. 

^  «  a 

o  o  <u 

Oh 


Horse 
Power. 


38,150    i  595.14 

45,150  704.34 

45,150  704.34 

45,150  704.34 

38,150    1  595.14 

i 

19,385  302.41 

I 

7,233    !  112.83 


188.0d 
170.10 
357.32 


12  )5,546.50 

Average  daily  horse-power  for  the  year  =  402.20 
Horse-power  of  Charles  River,  including  Stony  Brook 

(Exhibit  No.  1)      =  ,503.27  H.  P. 

Horse-power  of  Charles  River,  excluding  Stony  Brook 

(Exhibit  No.  2) :=  462.20  H.  P, 


Net  loss  of  power  as  shown  above  =    41.07  H.  P. 
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Exhibit  No.  3. 


S/ioving  Horse  Poiier  of  Charles  River,  alloioed  by  the  City  of  Cambridge  as 

ost  to  the 

Boston  3Iamifac- 

tur 

ng  Co.,  by  taking  the  water  of  Stony  Brook. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

LI 

if 

a« 
< 

a  & 

3 
< 

Amount  of  flow  wasted 
over  dam  as  shown  by  Bos- 
ton Mfg.  Co.'s  record. 

o    . 

>.a 

u     . 

II 

3'° 

m  0 

il 
.11 

Estimated  loss  (Col.  VIII) 
developed  by  pondage. 

Net  horse-power  on  fall  of 

11  ft.   75  per  cent,  efficiency 

at  the  wheels. 

Cubic  feet -per  minute. 

Horse. 
Power. 

January    

18,000 

1,281 

5,215 

2,180 

February      

a 

26,000 

7,831  10,800 

4,094 

March 

April 

a 

o 

a 

26  000 

22,053  13,830 
9,862  11,570 

5  005 

26,000 

3,889 

,  , 

>'  6 

18,000 
8,000 

1,107     6.715 

2,260 
1,065 

June 

585 

1,907 

533 

1,475 

23.01 

July 

^3 

3,000 

221 

68 

549 

549 

1,572 

24.54 

August      

5,000 

279 

380 

698 

698 

1,923 

30.00 

September 

1— ( 

4,500 

41 

891 

652 

652 

1,805 

28.15 

October 

s 

9,500 

626 

1,069 

959 

959 

2,642 

41.22 

November 

o 

15,500 

568 

2,294 

1,700 

850 

2,449 

38.21 

December 

18,000 

656 

4,353 

1,989 

i   ' 

12) 

185.13 

Allowed  loss  of  horse-power  in  Charles  River,  by  taking  Stony  Brook  =    15.43 

The  method  followed  in  preparing  Exhibits  Nos.  1  and  2,  is  the 
same  as  shown  in  those  of  the  Sibley  case, — the  only  difference  between 
No.  1  and  No.  2  being  the  reduction  in  the  drainage  area,  due  to  sub- 
tracting that  of  Stony  Brook  from  the  full  area  of  Charles  River.  By 
subtracting  the  power  obtained  in  Exhibit  No.  2  from  that  obtained 
in  No.  1  the  theoretical  loss  of  power  is  given  as  41.07  horse-power. 

This  is  interesting  as  showing  the  effect  of  the  size  of  the  pond. 
Here  the   river  was   deprived  of  one-eighth   of  its  drainage  area   l)y 
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diverting  Stony  Brook,  with  its  tweuty-tbree  square  miles  of  area,  and 
at  first  thought,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  power  of  the  river  must 
be  reduced  in  like  proportion, — or  62.91  horse-power.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  lack  of  storing  capacity  in  the  pond,  much  of  the  reduction 
in  flow,  caused  l)y  the  reduction  of  area,  is  taken  out  of  the  water 
which  would  otherwise  be  wasted  during  the  flood  seasons  of  the  year  ; 
so  that  instead  of  a  loss  of  62.91  horse-power  there  is  a  loss  of  only  41.07 
horse-power. 

This  loss  of  41.07  horse-power  would  be  the  loss  caused  by  the  use 
and  diversion  of  the  entire  yield  of  Stony  Brook  ;  and  as  this  is  a  prac- 
tical impossibility,  and  as  it  was  not  believed  that  any  such  loss  really 
did  or  would  occur,  a  new  study  of  the  case,  with  additional  data,  was 
given  it,  and  the  results  are  show^n  in  Exhibit  No.  3. 

The  data  given,  up  to  Column  6,  are  the  same  as  those  in  Exhibit 
No.  1.  Column  6  shows  the  average  amount  wasted  at  the  dam  at 
Waltham  during  ten  years.  Column  7  gives  the  flow  of  Stony  Brook. 
From  a  comparison  of  Columns  5,  6  and  7  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
that  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  March,  April,  May  and 
December,  more  water  would  l)e  wasted  than  the  entire  flow  of  Stony 
Brook;  that  during  June  and  November  one-half  the  flow  of  Stony 
Brook  would  be  lost,  and  that  during  July,  August,  September  and 
October  the  entire  flow  would  be  lost  to  the  mills. 

These  quantities,  shown  in  Column  8,  developed  by  ponding  in 
Column  9,  and  reduced  to  horse-power  in  Column  10,  amount  to  15.43 
horse-power  for  the  year,  and  this  was  the  amount  allowed  by  the  City 
as  lost  to  the  mills. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  whereas  the  companies  on  Charles 
River,  affected  by  the  taking  of  water  in  Stony  Brook,  claimed  a  loss  ot 
200  H.  P.,  valued  by  them  at  $160,000,  the  award  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  total  damage  was  $15,000. 


By  Richard  A.  Hale. — In  the  paper  we  have  just  heard,  Mr. 
Kimball  has  made  a  very  interesting  presentation  of  the  subject  ;  but 
there  are  a  few  points  which  may  yet  be  profitably  enlarged  upon.  The 
problem  of  the  value  of  a  stream  for  water  power  embraces  many 
elements  which  vary  with  each  individual  case.  The  character  of  the 
water-shed,  whether  steep  and  rocky,  permitting  the  rainfall  to  flow  off" 
rapidly,  or  flat  and  wooded,  with  ponds  and  lakes  which  retain  the  heavy 
rainfall  and  act  as  regulators  to  the  stream,  is  an  important  factor. 

Tlie  storage  available  above  a  dam  where  water  power  is  located 
should  be  known,  and  the  limits  within  which  it  can  be  practically  used 
without  seriously  affecting  the  head  acting  on  the  wheels.     The  deter- 
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ruination  of  the  flow  of  the  river  through  the  different  seasons  is  of  great 
importance,  and,  if  known  by  actual  measurement  for  a  series  of  years 
in  connection  with  the  rainfall,  forms  a  valuable  index  in  ascertaining 
the  power  available.  Often  these  are  not  to  be  obtained,  and  compari- 
sons with  known  measurements  on  water-sheds  of  similar  character  with 
known  rainfall  have  then  to  be  made. 

The  measurements  of  the  Sudbury  River,  covering  a  long  series  of 
years,  are  of  great  value  to  engineers  in  estimating  yields  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  One  point  may  be  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
monthly  averages  of  yields  in  computations  of  this  character.  It  may 
happen  that  on  small  water-sheds  a  sudden  and  severe  storm  may  pro- 
duce for  a  few  days  a  large  flow  which  cannot  l)e  retained  by  storage, 
and  a  large  amount  may  thus  he  wasted.  This  quantity,  if  averaged 
with  dry  times  in  the  month,  would  be  indicated  in  the  monthl}'  average 
as  available  for  power,  whereas  quite  the  contrary  might  be  the  fact. 
In  regard  to  the  fall  available,  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the 
falls  claimed  by  Mr.  Sibley  and  that  found  by  Mr.  Hastings  in  the 
estimates. 

The  conditions  of  use  of  the  power  show  an  actual  use  of  about  24 
feet,  although  34  feet  is  claimed  as  a  total  fall  by  the  mills.  If,  with 
reasonable  expenditure,  the  fall  could  be  increased  from  24  to  34  feet, 
and  even  a  portion  of  this  10  feet  utilized,  I  think  it  might  be  inchided 
in  the  available  power  claimed  at  the  mill. 

In  regard  to  the  waste  water  unavailable  for  power,  no  fixed  rule 
can  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  months  in  which  it  should  be  applied. 
In  a  case  of  the  Boston  Manufacturing  Company,  on  the  Charles  River 
at  Waltham,  against  the  city  of  Cambridge,  it  was  conceded  that  the 
power  of  the  river  had  been  developed  to  its  greatest  capacity,  and  that 
the  company  had  been  increasing  its  steam  plant  in  preference  to  making 
any  increase  in  its  water  plant.  The  amount  of  steam  power  used  was 
about  four  times  the  amount  of  water  power  which  could  be  developed 
by  the  wheels. 

The  flow  of  the  stream,  deduced  from  the  Sudbury  River  results, 
indicated  that  for  four  months  of  the  year  surplus  water  was  passing 
that  could  not  be  used  by  the  full  capacity  of  the  wheels.  This  fact 
agrees  with  Mr.  Francis'  statement  that  water  is  wasted  during  three  or 
four  months  in  the  year. 

In  the  case  just  cited  the  method  of  determining  the  loss  of  power 
was  to  find  the  flow  of  the  Charles  River  before  Stony  Brook  was 
diverted  and  after  the  diversion.  It  was  also  ascertained  in  what 
months  the  loss  of  power  would  occur,  and  what  actual  power  Avas  lost 
by  the  diversion.  From  the  quantity  of  water  that  was  diverted  during 
those  months  when  the  concentrated  flow  in  twelve  hours  was  less  than  the 
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full  wheel  capacity,  the  actual  horse-power  that  could  be  obtained  on  the 
wheels  in  use  in  the  mill  was  determined.  This  was  found  from  the 
size  of  the  wheels,  the  opening  of  the  gates  and  the  j^ercentage  of  useful 
effect  obtained. 

From  this  method  of  procedure  an  average  daily  loss  of  14  horse- 
power per  year  was  found,  whereas  130  horse-power  was  claimed.  The 
fact  of  admitting  that  the  water  power  was  fully  developed,  simplified 
the  problem. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Sibley's  computation  of  power  by  estimating  a 
storage  of  night  flow  for  all  months  in  the  year  is  somewhat  excessive. 
During  the  freshet  months,  when  all  streams  and  ponds  are  filled  to 
overflowing,  much  water  is  necessarily  wasted,  unless  the  storage  capac- 
ities are  unusually  large.  Keeping  in  view  the  situation  of  the  dams,  I 
should  say  that  storage  should  also  be  taken  into  account  between  May 
1st  and  Octoljer  1st ;  for  during  the  dry  months  the  ponds  may,  with 
careful  management,  l)e  drawn  down  to  a  certain  point  and  filled  up  by 
the  night  flow  for  a  full  pond  the  next  morning.  There  must  be  many 
times  between  October  and  INIay  when  night  storage  is  im{)ossible. 

In  regard  to  the  supplanting  of  water  power  by  steam  power,  expe- 
rience at  Lawrence  has  shown  that  additional  water  wheels  amounting 
to  1,200  horse  power  have  been  added  during  the  past  year,  that  there 
is  a  pi'ospect  of  further  increase,  and  that  during  the  last  three  years 
many  old  water-wheels  have  been  removed  and  replaced  by  new  and 
modern  wheels  of  1,000  horse-power  greater  capacity. 

In  regard  to  the  relative  cost  of  maintenance  of  steam  and  water 
power  plants,  I  may  say  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  new  wheels  set 
on  horizontal  shafts  is  but  light.  AVith  wheels  set  on  vertical  shafts 
breakages  of  gears  may  occur  and  the  steps  wear  down,  but  even  these 
accidents  are  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  well-managed  mills. 

In  the  case  of  steam  plants  the  cost  of  maintenance  must  vary 
gi'eatly.  In  some  establishments  known  to  the  writer  the  bills  for  repairs 
must  form  no  inconsiderable  item. 

On  a  water  power  of  the  size  of  that  under  discussion  steam  power 
must  certainly  be  employed  to  supplement  the  water  power.  The  dam- 
age due  to  the  diversion  is  the  value  of  the  coal  and  supplies  used,  with 
an  allowance  for  the  depreciation  due  to  the  increase  of  the  load  carried 
by  the  engine. 


By  Waldo  E.  Buck. — In  listening  to  Mr.  Hastings  I  noticed  that 
while  one-eighth  of  the  total  water-shed  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
city  of  Cambridge,  only  15  horse-power,  by  his  computations,  is  taken 
from  a  total  of  a  little  over  500  horse-poAver.     Suppose  now  that  a  second 
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municipality  should  appropriate  another  eighth  part  of  the  drainage 
area  above  the  dam,  it  would  follow  by  a  similar  calculation  that  more 
than  15  horse-power  would  be  taken  out  in  the  second  instance,  since 
taking  out  another  eighth  of  the  water-shed  would  tend  to  affect  the  flow 
over  a  still  greater  period  than  the  abstraction  of  the  first  eighth  ;  for  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  you  might  take  eighths  until  you  had  appropriated 
the  entire  stream. 

Mr.  Hastings :  I  took  out  the  top  eighth. 

Mr.  Buck :  Yes,  you  were  fortunate  in  that.  The  Lake  Company, 
of  which  I  was  agent  for  upward  of  six  years,  owns  and  controls  the 
daras  at  the  outlets  of  various  reservoirs  in  New  Hampshire.  I  can 
only  give  you  the  data  from  memory  and  in  round  figures,  but  I  think 
they  will  come  very  near  the  truth. 

The  reservoir  dams  owned  by  the  Lake  Company,  when  I  became 
its  agent,  were  located  at  the  following  outlets :  Smith's  and  Crooked 
ponds  at  Wolfboro,  Winnipiseogee  I.,ake  at  Lake  Village,  Sanbornton 
Bay  at  East  Tilton,  Squam  Lakes  at  Ashland,  and  New  Found  Lake 
at  Bristol. 

The  areas  of  these  lakes  were  about  as  follows: 

Smith's  and  Crooked  Ponds 4    square  miles. 

Winnipiseogee  Lake 71f        "         " 

Sanbornton  Bay "^        "         " 

Great  and  Little  Sciuam  Lakes ll.j        "         " 

New  Found  Lake 7f        "         " 

In  only  one  instance  was  it  possible  to  make  anything  like  complete 
storage  in  any  of  these  reservoirs,  and  that  was  in  the  Squam  Lakes. 
The  dam  there  will  not  fill  and  waste  water  more  than  once  in  about 
four  years. 

At  the  Winnipiseogee  dam  there  will  be  a  waste,  on  the  average, 
two  years  out  of  three,  and  during  one  year  in  three  the  dam  Avill  hold 
all  the  water  that  comes. 

As  a  storage  reservoir  Sanbornton  Bay  is  not  of  much  account,  for 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  so  shallow  above  the  dam  that  the  bay  can  be 
drawn  down  but  little.  As  a  means  of  regulating  the  flow  in  the  river, 
hoAvever,  it  is  quite  important. 

The  jiower  at  Laconia  and  Lake  village  is  used  during  the  day  and 
the  water  held  back  during  the  night.  At  and  below  East  Tilton  the 
poAver  is  used  continuously  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  having  this  large 
storage  basin  between  it  is  practicable  to  do  this  without  inconven- 
ience to  any  parties  on  the  stream. 

New  Found  Lake  wastes  water  every  spring. 
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The  water-shed  of  New  Found  Lake  is  about  90  st[uare  miles,  and 
the  area  of  the  lake  is  7i  square  miles. 

The  control  of  the  dam  at  the  outlet  of  New  Found  Lake  is  from 
five  to  si.K  feet. 

The  area  of  the  Winnipiseogee  Avater-shed  is  366  scjuare  miles, 
which  is  about  five  times  the  area  of  the  lake,  and  the  dam  controls 
about  four  fleet,  i.  e.,  extreme  low  water  in  the  lake  would  beat  a  level  of 
four  feet  below  the  top  of  the  dam,  but  it  is  seldom  drawn  to  this  point. 

The  area  of  Winnipiseogee  is  such  that  a  draft  of  1,930  cubic  feet 
per  second  for  twenty-four  hours  will  lower  it  one  inch. 

As  a  convenient  means  of  computation,  I  used  to  carry  these  figures 
in  my  head  rather  than  the  areas  of  the  lakes. 

A  draft  of  197  cubic  feet  per  second  would  loAver  Sanboruton  Bay 
one  inch  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  ratio  of  the  floAv-off  to  the  rainfall  in  these  drainage  basins 
would,  I  think,  be  a  little  higher  than  in  such  basins  as  the  Sudbury 
River,  for  which  figures  have  been  presented  in  the  table  accompanying 
the  paper  of  the  evening. 

The  average  rainfall  is  forty-five  inches,  or  very  near  that  given  in 
this  table. 

From  observations  which  I  made  on  the  flow  at  the  dam  during 
one  year,  which  were  approximate  only,  but  probably  quite  near  the 
truth,  I  found  the  flow-off  in  one  month  as  high  as  135  per  cent,  of  the 
rainfall.  Of  course  the  figures  in  the  table  presented,  shoAving  106  and 
115  per  cent,  of  flow-oflT,  were  due  to  Avater  derived  from  melted  snoAv, 
In  the  Winnipiseogee  basin  this  is  a  larger  factor  than  in  the  Sudbury 
basin,  and  our  largest  flow-ofi'Avould  come  about  a  month  later  than  in 
the  Sudbury  basin,  bringing  it  in  the  month  of  May  instead  of  April, 
as  the  season  is  later  in  that  locality. 

The  ice  usually  goes  out  of  Winnipiseogee  Lake  al)out  the  first  of 
May  or  the  latter  part  of  April.  This  year  it  Avas  as  late  as  the  10th 
of  Slay. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  ice  all  disappears  in  one  day,  even 
Avhen  the  lake  is  covered  with  ice  eight  or  ten  inches  thick.  This  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  wind  combined,  fox 
the  ice  becomes  honey-combed  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  l)roken  up  by 
the  Avind. 

The  snoAV-fall  there  is  almost  a  valual)le  reservoir  in  its  action, 
coming  along  as  late  as  it  does.  ' 

Usually  in  seasons  of  flood  the  Avater  \h  doAvn  to  the  top  of  the  dam 
by  the  middle  of  June  prol)ably,  and  we  then  begin  to  draAv  on  the 
storage  area  of  the  lake. 

These  reservoirs  Avere  developed  by  the  oAvners  of  the  Avater  poAver 
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at  Lowell  aud  Lawrence.  They  expected  to  get  surplus  water  in  dry 
seasons  of  the  year  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and 
estimated  as  well  as  could  he  done  in  thos^  times.  The  work  was  begun 
in  1846. 

It  was  necessary  to  furnish  supply  to  the  various  owners  of  water 
powers  on  the  streams  fed  by  these  lakes ;  aud  it  was  the  aim  also  to 
retain  some  surplus  which  could  be  drawn  at  low  stages  of  the  Merri- 
mack. 

At  AVinnipiseogee  a  surplus  was  obtained.  At  New  Fouud  Lake 
no  settlement  was  ever  made  with  the  other  mill  owners,  so  that  the  right 
to  discharge  the  surplus  water  was  never  thoroughly  established. 

At  the  Squam  Lakes  definite  settlement  of  the  rights  was  made 
with  the  mill  owners,  but  unfortunately  the  mill  owners  were  allowed 
practically  all  that  the  lakes  would  furnish.  The  settlement  called  for 
a  flow  of  75  cubic  feet  per  second  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  this  being  from  a  water-shed  of  only  56  square  miles,  it  would  prac- 
tically exhaust  the  available  supply. 

At  Winnipiseogee  the  settlement  was  250  cubic  feet  jjer  second. 
This  left  some  margin  for  a  surplus,  which  would  on  an  average  be 
about  12  per  cent,  of  the  storage  of  the  lake. 

The  property  at  the  outlet  of  Smith's  and  Crooked  Lakes  I  sold  at 
one  time  together  with  a  tract  of  land  worth  perhaps  $2,000.  The 
entire  property  was  sold  for  S6,000.  The  water  powers  sold  would 
probably  equal  the  one  mentioned  in  ]\[r.  Kimball's  j^aper  and  Avould 
be  more  reliable,  although  they  are  located  more  than  100  miles  from 
Boston,  but  near  a  line  of  railway. 

The  entire  property  at  Lake  Village  was  sold  by  the  former  owners, 
and  the  price  realized  at  that  time  was  about  $58,0U0,  which  included  four 
mills,  not  in  very  good  condition,  and  the  entire  Avater  power  incident  to 
the  dam,  with  the  exception  of  two  permanent  leases.  This  was  a  far 
better  power  than  the  one  mentioned  in  INIr.  Kimball's  paper,  and  was 
well  located  in  the  heart  of  a  flourishing  village  on  a  line  of  a  railway. 

That  privilege  has  a  fall  of  from  8  to  12  feet,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  lake,  and  the  available  flow  is  about  400  cubic  feet  per 
second,  or,  if  used  during  the  day  only,  800  cubic  feet  per  second. 

These  figures,  of  course,  indicate  that  such  properties  as  are  here 
considered  cannot  be  sold  at  any  such  figures  as  are  presented  in  the 
tables  of  Mr.  Kimball's  paper. 

One  trouble  with  estimates  of  this  sort  lies  in  a  consideration  which 
Mr.  Francis,  not  being  on  4he  right  side  of  the  case,  did  not  go  into, 
and  that  is  this,  viz. :  that  in  order  to  use  power  which  he  estimates  to 
be  in  the  privilege  it  is  necessary  to  put  in  proper  appliances.  If,  for 
example,  he  figures  the  power  to  be  worth  S66,000,  and  it  is  necessary 
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to  spend  S50,000  in  appliances  in  order  to  use  it,  the  balance  of  $16,000 
more  nearly  represents  the  value  of  the  undeveloped  power.  This  point 
has  been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Main  in  his  discussion  of  this 
paper. 

Generally  speaking,  these  were  the  results  obtained  with  the  New 
Hampshire  reservoirs  with  quite  complete  storage  capacities,  and  from 
the  experience  with  these  reservoirs  it  is  safe  to  reckon  upon  a  steady 
flow  of  one  cubic  foot  per  second  for  each  square  mile  of  water-shed. 
This  result  was  very  considerably  exceeded  in  the  Squam  Lakes,  which 
I  think  practically  never  ran  below  the  flow  of  75  cubic  feet  per  second 
from  a  water-shed  of  56  square  miles,  but  in  this  instance  the  storage,  is 
very  complete. 


By  Pkof.  George  F.  Swain. — The  subject  of  the  paper  has  already 
been  so  ably  discussed,  and  the  general  principles  involved  are  so  simple, 
aside  from  the  special  peculiarities  which  each  individual  case  will  present, 
that  I  hesitate  to  add  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  since  I  can  contribute 
little  or  nothing  essentially  new.  Possibly,  however,  further  agitation 
of  the  subject  is  necessary  before  the  popular  idea  is  uprooted  that  the 
value  of  a  water  power  is  measured  by  the  cost  of  replacing  it.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  to  the  illustrations  showing  the  fallacy  of  this 
assumption,  for  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  no  more  reason  in  such 
a  basis  of  value  than  there  would  be  in  the  proposition  that  when  a 
man's  finger  is  cut  off  in  a  railroad  accident  the  measure  of  damages  is 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  finger.  When  a  water  power  is  condemned 
and  seized  for  public  purposes,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  done  from  public 
necessity,  and  the  plain  basis  of  damages  is  the  actual  value  of  the 
power  to  its  owner,  in  its  existing  condition.  Sentiment  does  not  enter 
to  any  considerable  extent  into  this  question.  A  water  power  has  no 
sentimental  value,  like  that  possessed  by  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac,  which  a 
man  may  value  because  it  has  descended  to  him  from  his  great-grand- 
mother. The  problem  before  the  engineer  is  simply  to  determine  the 
fair  present  value  of  the  power  to  its  owner. 

In  determining  this  the  first  step  will,  of  course,  be  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  power  diverted.  In  doing  this,  it  will  not  always  be  wise, 
even  in  tliis  section  of  the  country,  to  use  the  ratios  found  from  the 
Sudbury  River  records.  Drainage  areas  differ  so  greatly  in  topograph- 
ical and  geological  features  that  two  adjacent  streams  may  be  entirely 
dissimilar  as  regards  the  ratio  of  flow  to  rainfall  and  the  variation  of 
flow  through  the  year.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  streams  lying 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  yet  totally  dissimilar  in  character.  In 
making  such  an  estimate  nothing  can  replace  experience  and  judgment. 
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together  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  water-shed  under  considera- 
tion, but  the  experienced  engineer  can,  without  difficulty,  make  a  suffi- 
ciently close  approximation.  We  must  realize,  however,  that  such  an 
estimate  is  simply  an  approximation,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
cany  figures  to  hundredths  of  a  horse-power  or  of  a  cubic  foot  per 
second.  There  will  be  found,  in  the  minds  of  experts  and  referees,  so 
much  greater  difference  of  opinion  in  the  later  consideration  of  the 
<juestion  regarding  the  money  value  of  a  horse-power,  that  the  error 
in  the  estimate  made  by  a  careful  engineer  will  be  small  in  comparison. 
Having  made  his  estimate  of  the  power  diverted — in  each  month  of 
an  average  year,  and  perhaps  in  each  mouth  of  a  dry  year — the  next 
problem  is  to  determine  the  value  of  this  diverted  power.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  well  to  classify  in  a  general  way  the  cases  which  may 
occur,  somewhat  as  below.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  engineer  to 
decide  into  which  class  the  case  under  consideration  falls,  and  hence  it 
will  generally  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  some  estimate  relating  to 
the  cost  of  steam  power. 


A.  UNUTILIZED. 


Tlie  jiower  is  J 


H.   UTILIZED. 


I 


f  1.  Steam  power  can  be  developed  more  cheaply 
than  water  power  on  the  site. 

2.  Steam  power  can  not  be  developed  as  cheaply 
as    water    power  on    the    site,  but    can    be 

-J       developed    more  cheaply  in    another    suita- 
ble locality. 

3.  Steam  power  can  not  be  developed  as  cheaply 
as  water  power,  either  on  the  site  or  else- 

[      where. 

r  ].  The    power  utilized  is  'not  affected    by  the 
diversion.     No  steam  power  is  used. 

[a)  Additional  steam  power  is  cheaper  than 
water. 

(b)  Additional  .steam    power  is   dearer  than 
water. 

2.  The   power  utilized  is    not  affected   by  the 
diversion.     Sttampoiver  is  used. 
(a)  and  (b)  as  above. 

3.  The  power  utilized  is  affected  by  the  diver- 
sion.    No  steam  power  is  used, 
(a)  and  {b)  as  above. 

4.  The  power  utilized  is  affected   by  the  diver- 
sion.    Steam  poiver  is  used. 

i        (a)  and  (b)  as  above. 


In   the  case   Al,    in   Mhich  steam   power  can   be  developed  and 
maintained  on  the  spot  at  a  less  capitalized  present  co.st  than  water 
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power,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  water  power  possesses  no  value  whatso- 
ever as  a  power.  It  may  be  valuable  as  a  site  for  storage,  or  for  other 
purposes,  but  for  power  it  is  valueless.  It  is  like  a  mass  of  rock  con- 
taining a  trace  of  gold,  the  cost  of  extracting  which  exceeds  its  value 
when  extracted  ;  the  rock  may  be  valuable  for  road  metal  or  for 
ballast,  but  it  is  valueless  as  ore.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  tliat  in  this 
and  other  cases  we  should  estimate  the  sum  which  would  suffice  to 
develop  and  maintain  forever  a  steam  or  water  plant.  The  only  ques- 
tion under  this  head  is  as  to  the  amount  of  power  which  should  be 
estimated  on,  Avhether  the  average  through  an  average  year,  or  some 
other  quantity.  This  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  amount  of  water 
diverted.  If  the  whole  stream  is  taken,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
proper  basis  is  the  ordinary  summer  flow,  since  this  is  all  the  water 
power  that  would  be  practically  available  unless  supplemented  by 
steam. 

The  cases  A2  and  A3  lead  us  to  other  considerations,  which  will 
depend  upon  the  special  features  of  the  locality,  and  which  we  need  not 
discuss  exhaustively.  The  essential  point  involved  seems  to  be  that  the 
cost  of  water  power  at  the  site  in  question  may  fairly  be  compared 
with  the  cost  of  steam  power  at  some  other  point,  where  coal  is  cheap, 
and  transportation  facilities  good,  and  that  these  transportation  facilities 
should  be  duly  considered.  In  the  case  A2,  the  water  power  will 
generally  be  valueless ;  and  in  A3  its  value  will  depend  upon  these 
other  considerations.  It  will  also  be  fair  to  compare  the  prices  at  which 
water  power  can  be  obtained  at  other  localities,  as  at  Lawrence,  at 
Holyoke,  or  at  points  in  Maine  or  in  the  AVestern  States.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  rates  for  water  power  at  these  places  are  low  for 
the  reason  that  the  companies  leasing  or  selling  power  expect  to  make 
money  on  the  sale  of  land,  unless  this  renders  unduly  expensive  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  site  for  the  manufacturing  establishment.  Here  is  an  undevel- 
oped power.  The  simple  question  is,  What  is  it  worth  ?  If  I  can  go  to 
Turner's  Falls  and  get  all  the  power  I  want  at  $7.50  per  annum  per 
horse-power,  with  a  site  for  building  on  terms  which,  considering  trans- 
portation facilities,  are  as  low  as  at  the  site  in  question,  and  if  both 
places  are  equally  suitable  for  my  mill,  I  certainly  would  not  pay  more 
than  87.50  here.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  all  cases,  but  that  every  circumstance  bearing  on  the  case  must 
be  duly  considered. 

The  case  of  a  utilized  power  is  much  more  complicated  to  deal 
with,  and  its  full  discussion  will  not  be  attempted  here.  The  first  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  is,  whether  the  utilized  water  power  is  interfered  with 
by  the  proposed  diversion,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent.  This  depends 
upon  the  engineer's  estimate  of  the  flow. 
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If  the  utilized  water  power  is  uot  affected  by  the  diversion,  even 
during  a  dry  year,  then  the  j^ou'er  diverted  stands  on  the  basis  of  an 
unutilized  power,  but  its  treatment  is  modified  liy  the  fact  that  a  portion 
of  the  total  power  is  utilized,  and  much  will  depend  also  upon  whether 
the  existing  mill  is  provided  with  steam  power.  Generally  there  will 
be  either  no  steam  power  or  else  a  large  amount  of  it,  since  in  the 
case  assumed  there  is  always  a  waste  of  water.  If,  under  these 
circumstances,  additional  steam  power,  in  amount  equal  to  the  power 
diverted  in  ordinary  summer  flow,  could  be  provided  more  cheaply 
than  the  additional  water  power  (Case  Bla),  there  should  be  no 
damages.  If  the  reverse  is  the  case,  steam  power  being  estimated  at 
the  site  (Case  B16),  the  measure  of  damages  may  be  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing the  additional  steam  power  above  that  required  to  provide  the 
additional  water  power.  Some  regard  should  be  had,  however,  in  this 
case  as  in  others,  to  the  probability  previously  existing  of  the  development 
of  additional poiver.  In  other  words,  the  damages  above  mentioned  will 
be  too  large  unless  it  is  certain  that  additional  power  would  be  at  once 
developed  if  no  diversion  occurred  ;  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  damages 
should  be  a  sum  which,  if  placed  at  interest,  would,  at  the  time  when  the 
jjoiver  ti'oxdd  have  been  increased  if  the  diversion  had  not  taken  place, 
become  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  additional  cost  of  steam  power. 
This  introduces  an  element  of  contingency  which  cannot  be  estimated  ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  any  estimate  is  too  large  which 
is  based  on  the  present  cost  of  supplying  power  which  would  not  naturally 
be  called  for  now  if  at  all. 

In  case  B2,  where  steam  power  already  exists,  the  damages  will  in 
general  be  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  getting  the  additional  power  by  steam 
above  that  of  getting  it  by  water.  If  the  amount  is  small,  no  change 
in  engine  may  be  required,  and  it  will  then  simply  be  necessary  to  cap- 
italize the  cost  of  the  additional  coal  needed,  alloAviug  also  a  proportion 
of  the  repairs  and  renewals  of  steam  plant,  and  deducting  the  capitalized 
cost  of  developing  the  additional  power  by  water.  If  the  result  is  nega- 
tive, there  should  be  no  damages.  If  much  additional  power  is  required, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  instal  an  auxiliary  plant  to  supply  this ;  or  to 
replace  the  engine  with  a  larger  one,  and  put  in  another  boiler.  In  all 
these  cases  the  items  of  attendance,  boiler-house,  etc.,  entering  into  the 
estimate  must  be  properly  taken. 

If  the  existing  utilized  power  is  affected  l)y  the  diversion,  then  so 
far  as  this  effect  goes,  the  damages  should  be  the  excess  of  the  cost  of 
replacing  it  by  steam  above  that  of  maintaining  it  by  water,  while,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  i-emainder  (/.  e.,  the  portion  which  could  be  diverted 
without  affecting  the  power  utilized)  the  case  is  the  same  as  already  dis- 
cussed. 
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The  statements  here  made  are  subject  to  modification  in  special 
cases,  since  no  genera!  rules  can  be  laid  down  ;  but  they  express  in  a 
general  way  the  writer's  view  as  to  the  mode  of  approaching  the  subject. 
Especially  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  power  to  be  estimated — L  e., 
whether  the  average  through  the  year,  or  some  other  quantity,  should  be 
taken  as  a  basis — local  circumstances  may  affect  the  case. 

Before  closing  this  already  too  lengthy  discussion,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  fact  that  many  engineers,  in  considering  this  matter,  treat 
each  power  as  though  the  question  were  one  of  developing  it  economi- 
cally to  its  fullest  capacity.  To  effect  such  development,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  supplement  the  water-power  plant  by  a  steam  plant  to  be 
used  during  only  a  part  of  the  year.  The  case  thus  becomes  one  under 
B2  or  B4.  This  does  not  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  in  all  cases  quite 
correct.  For  instance,  su})pose  a  stream  furnishes  at  all  times  a  power 
of  50  horse-power,  and  that  on  it  is  a  mill  using  45  horse-power  continu- 
ously ;  suppose,  now,  that  a  branch  is  diverted,  the  flow  from  which  yields 
at  theminimum  3  horse-power.  Now,  this  power  is,  of  course,  not  fully 
developed,  and  no  steam  power  is  used.  It  comes  under  Case  Bl  ;  and 
it  appears  to  the  writer  that  in  estimating  damages  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  the  mill  owner  might  desire  to  get  just  3  horse-power  additional 
continuously  throughout  the  year.  However,  cases  frequently  occur  in 
which  the  engineer  must  consider  the  question  of  a  double  power,  the 
steam  to  be  used  during  only  part  of  the  year. 

This  contribution  does  not  pretend  to  be  by  any  means  a  complete 
discussion  of  the  subject.  Many  elements  entering  into  the  problem 
have  not  been  even  mentioned — such,  for  instance,  as  the  effect  of  re- 
quiring steam  for  heating  in  winter.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  it  may 
aid  somewhat  in  systematizing  ideas  upon  this  important  subject.  That 
this  is  necessary,  is  made  evident  by  some  recent  papers  which  have  ap- 
peared, as  well  as  by  the  positions  taken  by  various  engineers  when  called 
upon  as  experts. 


By  Clemens  Herschel. — I  have  been  asked  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  during  periods  of  low  water,  small  streams  have,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  respective  drainage  areas,  a  smaller  yield  than  large 
streams ;  and  to  state  the  reasons  for  this.  That  such  is  the  fact  must 
upon  a  little  examination  be  evident  to  every  one.  The  minimum 
discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  square  mile  of  drainage  area  becomes  less, 
other  things  being  equal,  as  the  total  drainage  area  becomes  less,  until, 
in  the  case  of  drainage  areas  of  one,  two  or  more  square  miles,  this  min- 
imum discharge  is  zero  for  months  at  a  time. 

And  the  reason  cannot  be  very  ol)scure.     Large  streams  are  to  a 
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great  exteut  fed  by  springs  coiitril)uting  directly  into  their  deep  cut 
channels ;  while  small  streams  have  little  or  no  aid  from  such  under- 
ground natural  drains. 

The  study  and  classification  of  streams  and  of  their  stream-flow  has 
been  much  hindered  and  obscured  by  the  useless  simultaneous  consid- 
eration of  an  alleged  or  assumed  direct  dependence  of  the  stream-flow  for 
a  month  upon  the  rainfall  oyer  its  drainage  area  for  the  same  month  ; 
whereas  if  more  attention  had  been  given  to  a  study  and  proper  repre- 
sentation of  stream-flows,  we  should  all  much  better  understand  and 
appreciate  how  stream-flows  differ  as  between  different  rivers,  and  vary 
from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year  upon  the  same  river.  I  beg  to 
refer  in  this  connection  to  some  remarks  of  mine  made  in  1878,  and 
reported  with  several  diagrams  of  stream-flow  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  that  year ;  also  to  my  discussion 
of  the  paper  on  "  Rainfall  and  Stream-flow,"  read  May  17,  1893,  before 
the  same  Society. 


By  Joseph  P.  Frizell. — In  England  it  was  for  a  long  time  the 
practice  to  reimburse  mill  owners  in  kind  for  water  diverted  from  their 
mills  for  the  use  of  towns.  In  other  words,  the  mill  owners  were  given 
a  share  of  the  flood-water  of  the  stream,  which  was  impounded  in  storage 
reservoirs.     To  some  extent  this  practice  still  prevails  there. 

When  the  original  Cochituate  system  for  Boston  was  constructed, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  apply  the  same  method. 

It  has  not,  however,  met  with  favor,  or  with  extended  application 
in  this  country.  This  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  to  changes  in  the  conditions 
under  which  mills  are  now  operated.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  mills  run- 
ning by  water  ran  wholly  by  water.  Their  machinery  was  proportioned 
to  the  milling  stage  of  the  stream.  They  required  compensation  water 
when  the  stream  was  below  that  stage,  and  they  were  in  no  way  injured 
by  the  diversion  when  it  was  above  that  stage.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, steam  being  very  generally  used  in  connection  with  water  power, 
a  mill  can  profitably  use  the  flow  of  the  stream  to  an  extent  far  above 
the  milling  stage,  thus  greatly  prolonging  the  time  during  which  the 
diversion  acts  injuriously;  in  other  words,  existing  conditions  greatly 
diminish  the  volume  of  water  available  for  impounding,  and  increase  the 
demand  for  impounded  water. 

Moreover,  in  suits  for  damages  arising  out  of  the  original  Cochitu- 
ate takings,  the  claimants  contended  that  the  reservoir  method  was  no 
legal  compensation.  "The  city  of  Boston,"  they  said,  "is  very  kind  to 
construct  these  reservoirs  for  our  use,  and  it  has  our  thanks  for  its  liber- 
ality ;  but  we  are  entitled  to  claim,  and  do  claim,  the  identical  water 
which  the  city  has  diverted   from  us,  or,   in  default  thereof,  adequate 
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compensation."  A  contention,  as  I  am  told,  not  wholly  without  warrant 
of  law,  unreasonable  as  it  may  a^jpear. 

It  has  thus  become,  in  this  country,  the  settled  practice  to  demand 
cash  damages  in  all  cases  of  diversion  of  water,  and  the  measure  of 
damages  usually  claimed  is  the  cost  of  replacing  the  lost  power  by  the 
addition  of  steam  power. 

This  rule  is  by  no  means  one  of  universal  application.  It  must 
bend  to  special  circumstances.  It  applies  in  full  force  to  the  case  of  a 
mill  privilege  which  has  become  the  seat  of  an  active  and  profital)le  in- 
dustry. The  owner  of  such  a  privilege,  losing  his  water  power,  must 
supply  himself  with  steam  or  discontinue  business,  and  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  justice  of  his  claim  for  compensation  on  this  basis. 

There  are  other  cases  to  which  the  rule  has  no  application  whatever, 
viz.:  an  abandoned  mill  privilege,  where  the  water  runs  to  waste  and 
has  so  run  for  years.  The  settlement  of  damages  in  this  case  involves 
no  assumption  of  replacement  by  steam  or  any  other  means  of  generating 
power.  It  presents  simply  the  question  of  the  value  of  unapplied  water 
power. 

The  above  are  the  two  extreme  cases.  Many  cases — in  fact,  the 
majority  of  cases — are  intermediate  between  the  two,  partaking  in  part 
of  the  character  of  both.  In  some  cases,  while  the  water  power  is  of 
considerable  extent,  the  industry  dependent  on  it  is  of  trifling  impor- 
tance. In  such  cases  the  computation  of  damages  on  a  steam  basis  W'ould 
lead  to  a  sum  greatly  in  excess  of  the  market  value  of  the  j^roperty,  and 
would  thus  make' the  rule  manifestly  inequitable.  Almost  every  case  of 
this  kind  that  arises  is  in  some  degree  a  case  sui  generis,  and  no  satisfac- 
tory rule  of  universal  application  can  be  established. 


By  Marshall  M.  Tidd. — I  have  read  with  interest  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Kimball  upon  the  value  of  water  power,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Main  and 
of  the  other  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  upon  that  subject,  particularly 
because  the  paper  of  Mr.  Kimball,  upon  which  this  discussion  is  brought 
about,  is  based  upon  the  case  of  the  Sibley  Mills  against  the  city  of 
Cambridge,  in  which  I  had  occasion  to  testify,  and  for  the  first  time  was 
radical  enough  to  say  that  the  power  had  no  value  whatever ;  but  as 
the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  upon  the  matter,  including  Mr.  Kim- 
ball, have  all  agreed  substantially  upon  the  ground  which  I  took  at  that 
time,  and  have  fairly  covered  all  that  I  could  say  in  the  matter,  there  is 
but  little  left  for  me,  except  to  ask  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  paper 
how  he,  as  one-third  of  the  Commission,  could  reconcile  the  views 
expressed  in  this  paper  with  the  award  of  $11,000  damages.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  fact  that  the  mill  stood  for  fifteen  years  within  300  feet 
of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  and  within  twelve  miles  of  Boston,  W'ithout 
turning  a  wheel,  would  be  sufficient  evidence  of  its  absolute  lack  of 
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value.  I  am  aware  that  in  reply  to  my  statement  in  that  case  it  was 
argued  that  the  proprietor  Avas  a  crank  and  therefore  would  not  run  the 
mill  as  other  people  would  have  done,  but  to  my  mind  the  fact  of  his 
letting  it  lie  idle  was  evidence  that  he  was  not  a  crank,  but  had  a 
a  level  head. 

There  was  a  time,  long  years  ago,  before  the  advent  of  steam  as  a 
successful  motive  power,  when  water  and  wind  were  the  only  powers 
that  we  had  to  use.  In  those  days  the  use  for  mills  was  principally  con- 
fined to  the  sawing  of  lumber  and  the  grinding  of  corn,  which  were  the 
prime  necessities  of  the  people.  At  that  time  this  kind  of  industry  was 
encouraged  b}'  the  State,  and  the  decisions  of  all  courts  in  cases  where 
the  value  of  the  power  was  involved  were  no  doubt  fitted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  but  they  are  not  fitted  to  those  of  to-day,  although 
they  are  the  basis  upon  which  recent  decisions  have  been  made.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some  new  decisions  from  our  courts, 
more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  uses  and  public  convenience  of  the 
present  day  than  were  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  one  hundred  years  ago. 
At  that  time  water  had  no  value  except  for  purposes  of  power  and  navi- 
gation, and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  very  little  of  it  was  used  even  for 
drinking,  and  perhaps  less  for  washing,  but  to-day  water  has  many 
other  and  greater  values  than  at  that  time.  The  evidence  of  the 
departure  of  the  values  of  water  powers  may  be  seen  all  over  New 
England  to-day  in  the  abandoned  dams  and  mill  privileges  on  nearly 
every  stream.  The  use  of  motive  power  is  now  confined  principally  to 
manufacturing  in  fulfillment  of  contracts  where  the  goods  must  be  fur- 
nished at  whatever  season  they  are  called  for  and  furnished  promptly, 
and  as  all  water  power  is  uncertain  and  is  available  only  in  certain  short 
periods  of  the  year,  it  has  become  necessary  in  all  of  the  larger  powers 
to  supplement  the  water  power  with  steam  to  be  used  in  freshets,  when 
the  power  is  rendered  worthless  by  the  back-water,  or  in  dry  seasons, 
Avhen  no  water  is  available  for  power.  Steam  is  largely  used  in  manu- 
facture for  other  purposes  than  power,  as  in  heating  and  drying,  etc. 
Therefore  the  mill  must  have  boilers,  and  these  boilers  must  be  fired 
constantly  for  those  purposes.  Now,  when  the  mill  is  to  maintain  this 
steam  plant  ftnd  keep  steam  on  the  boilers,  the  cost  of  the  power  is  simply 
the  cost  of  the  additional  coal  used  for  power  over  that  for  heating. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  cheaper  to  run  by  steam  altogether, 
particularly  as  we  must  go  far  away  from  the  centers  of  trade  in  order 
to  get  the  water  power.  The  freight  on  the  raw  materials  shipped  to 
such  distant  points,  and  that  on  the  manufactured  materials  back  to 
market  cost  more  than  the  water  power  is  worth. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  value  of 
water  power  for  use  in  the  generation  of  electricity  for  lighting  purposes, 
but  I  am  unable  to  see  why  the  manufacture  ot  electricity  is  not  just  as 
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much  governed  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  as  is  the  manufacture 
of  any  other  commodity  which  we  use,  or  why  water  power  should  be  of 
greater  value  for  that  purpose  than  for  any  other. 

A  case  in  point  may  be  found  in  the  town  of  Weymouth,  where  the 
Weymouth  Iron  Co.  had  a  mill  with  fifty  feet  fall  and  a  large  pondage, 
with  a  good  water-shed  to  furnish  the  water.  This  company  went  into 
insolvency  some  seven  or  eight  years  since,  and  to-day  the  power 
lies  idle  on  the  line  of  a  railroad,  the  track  running  into  its  ground, 
which  the  assignee  has  ever  since  that  time  been  vainly  endeavoring  to 
sell.  In  the  meantime,  an  electric  light  plant,  run  by  steam,  has  been 
built  within  1,000  feet  of  this  water  power,  which  lies  there  awaiting  a 
purchaser.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  case  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the 
argument  for  the  value  of  water  power  for  electrical  purposes.  In  the 
town  of  Braintree,  on  the  Monatiquot  River,  there  is  a  water  power 
which  was  washed  out  by  a  freshet  ten  or  twelve  years  since.  The  pro- 
prietor has  not  considered  it  worth  while  to  rebuild,  and  the  water  is 
running  waste  there  to-day. 

My  experience  in  the  estimation  of  these  values  has  taught  me  that 
the  only  real  value  existing  in  these  water  powers  is  the  chance  of 
unloading  them  upon  the  towns  which  have  arrived  at  the  necessity  of 
building  water  works.  I  am  aw'are  that  it  is  often  said  that  the  larger 
water  powers  like  Lowell,  Nashua,  Manchester  and  Lewiston  are  large 
enough  to  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  value,  but  I  am  also  aware  that 
all  of  these  mill  plants,  in  order  to  run  full  time,  have  been  obliged  to 
add  steam  power  to  their  plant,  and  I  feel  confident  that  if  the  men 
who  originally  put  the  money  into  those  places  to  build  them,  had  that 
money  to-day,  they  would  never  put  it  into  any  such  enterprise ;  but,  if 
they  proposed  going  into  manufacturing,  would  certainly  do  as  they 
have  done  in  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford — they  would  build  their  mills 
convenient  to  the  market  and  to  the  sea,  and  run  them  by  steam  power. 


By  L.  Frederick  Rice. — It  seems  as  though  the  great  diversity 
in  estimates  of  value  of  power  diverted  (although  those  estimates  are 
without  doubt  honest)  affords  a  strong  reason  for  doing  away  altogether 
with  the  presentation  of  expert  testimony  by  or  in  behalf  of  the  parties 
in  litigation,  a  reform  which  has  been  advocated  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men in  years  past. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentlemen  who  testify  as  experts,  for  one 
side  or  the  other,  in  such  cases,  are  very  much  in  the  position  of  mem- 
bers of  an  orchestra.  They  all  assist  in  swelling  the  volume  of  sound, 
and  those  especially  expert  may  be  called  upon  for  solos ;  each  takes 
his  respective  instrument  (possibly  several  take  the  same  instrument), 
they  start  with  the  same  tune  or  theme,  and   each  plays  his  variations 
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according  to  his  skill.  It  is  honestly  rendered  music,  each  performer 
has  played  his  part  in  an  unexceptionable  manner,  and  those  in  the  audi- 
ence have  been  entertained — but  has  anything  been  added  to  their 
knowledge  of  music  ? 

Is  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  damage  done  to  a  party  by  the 
diversion  of  a  portion  of  his  water  power,  attained  any  more  readily 
with  the  assistance  of  expert  engineering  testimony  than  it  would  be  in 
some  other  way  ? 

Each  expert  studies  the  problem  honestly,  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently, but  necessarily  with  certain  preliminary  assumptions.  Granting 
these  assumptions,  accurate  or  easily  demonstrated  conclusions  are 
reached,  but  unfortunately  the  conclusions  are  not  conclusive,  for  they 
do  not  coincide.  Each  expert  very  naturally  makes  assumptions  which, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  are  not  unfavorable  to  his  clients,  and  the  variance 
in  the  assumptions  fully  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  conclusions. 

It  has  been  argued  that  expert  testimony  should  be  called  by  the 
court,  and  that  questions  of  law  should  be  kept  distinct  from  questions 
of  engineering — engineering  experts  being  consulted  by  the  court  as  to 
the  bearing  of  facts  in  evidence.  In  other  words,  the  lawyers  should 
present  to  the  court  evidence  as  to  the  facts  in  each  case,  and  the  court 
should  then  ask  the  engineering  expert  as  to  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  those  facts. 

It  may  even  be  claimed,  in  many  cases,  that  the  question  of  dam- 
ages by  the  diversion  of  water  may  be  best  settled  without  the  testimony 
of  engineers,  by  determining  the  difference  in  the  price  for  which  the 
entire  property  in  question  could  be  sold  before  and  after  such  diversion. 

In  a  case  which  has  been  alluded  to  this  evening,  expensive  build- 
ings were  commenced  upon  a  water  privilege,  but  were  never  completed. 
It  is  a  reasonable  assumption  that  they  would  have  been  finished  and 
operated  and  the  power  utilized,  if  the  operation  had  promised  a  profit, 
or  that  other  parties  would  have  bought,  finished  and  operated  the 
plant  if  they  had  seen  any  money  to  be  made  by  so  doing.  But  to 
operate  so  extensive  a  plant  would  probably  have  required  more  power 
than  the  water  alone  could  supply.  Supplementary  steam  power  would 
be  necessary,  and  it  is  evident  that  no  one  is  willing  to  incur  the 
expense  necessary  to  provide  such  steam  power,  or  to  complete  the 
buildings  so  as  to  utilize  the  water  power  alone. 

How  much  or  how  little  would  be  the  damage  actually  caused  by 
the  diversion  of  a  part  of  that  water  which  is  unused  because  it  cannot 
be  used  profitably  ? 

Is  not  the  true  measure  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  diversion,  the 
price  which  the  property  would  bring  if  put  up  for  sale  to-morrow,  with 
all  the  water  running  as  it  now  is,  unutilized,  or  with  one-quarter  or 
one-half  less  water,  likewise  unused? 
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By  L.  E.  Chapin,  Member  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland. 


[Read  December  12,  1893.] 

The  city  of  Canton,  with  a  population  of  32,000  and  an  area  of  7 
square  miles,  has  a  storm-water  system  of  sewers  for  the  removal  of  all 
storm  water,  and  into  this  system  no  household  wastes  of  any  descrip- 
tion are  admitted.  These  storm  water  sewers  discharge  into  the  two 
branches  of  the  Nimishilla  Creek  by  the  most  direct  and  accessible 
routes. 

SANITARY   SEWEKS. 

For  the  removal  of  household  wastes  a  separate  system  of  sewers 
is  used,  into  which  no  rain-water  or  elevator  water  is  discharged.  The 
general  plan  of  this  sanitary  system  contemplates  the  sewerage  of  the 
entire  city  b)'  systems  of  mains,  submains  and  laterals,  varying  from  6 
to  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  vitrified  salt-glazed  sewer  pipe.  The 
minimum  grades  range  from  1  foot  in  100  for  the  6-inch  laterals,  to 
about  0.2  foot  in  a  hundred  for  the  2C-inch  main  sewers. 

FLUSHING. 

All  laterals  are  provided  at  their  upper  ends  with  automatic  flush- 
ing-tanks, and  a  frequent  and  regular  cleansing  of  all  sewers  is  thus 
insured.  The  flush-tanks  are  in  the  main  equipped  with  the  Rhodes- 
Williams  automatic  siphon.  Some  sixty  siphons  of  this  pattern  are  in 
use,  as  well  as  eight  Field-Waring  siphons  and  one  Rosewater  siphon. 

These  siphons  are  so  supplied  as  to  flush  at  intervals  of  from  eight 
to  twenty-four  hours,  depending  upon  the  number  of  house  connections 
made  with  each  individual  sewer.  The  water  discharged  at  each  opera- 
tion of  the  siphon  varies  from  about  250  gallons  in  the  5-inch  siphon  to 
about  350  gallons  in  the  6-inch  siphon. 

In  the  maintenance  of  a  sanitary  system  embracing  some  seventeen 
miles  of  sewers,  no  trouble  has  so  far  been  experienced  in  keeping  the 
entire  sewer  system,  both  laterals  and  mains,  clean  and  free  from  any 
adhering  organic  matter  or  deposits  by  the  use  of  this  system  of  flushing. 

SEWER    DISTRICTS. 

The  seventeen  miles  of  sewers  are  entirely  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city,  known  as  Sewer  District  No.  3.  To  complete  the  plan  for  the 
entire  sewering  of  the  city  involves  the  future  construction  of  sanitary 
sewers  in  Sewer  Districts  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  mains  from  these  districts 
are  designed  to  discharge  into  the  main  sewer  of  District  No.  3,  at  the 
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head  of  what  is  known  as  the  trunk  sewer,  and  provision  is  thus  made 
for  the  removal  of  all  organic  wastes  through  the  trunk  sewer  to  the 
City  Sewer  Farm  located  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Nimishilla  Creek 
two  miles  south  of  the  city  and  outside  of  the  city  limits. 

SEWAGE    FARM. 

The  sewer  farm,  embracing  28  acres  of  land,  was  originally  pur- 
chased as  land  for  the  outlet,  and  it  was  intended  that  on  this  land  some 
method  of  sewage  purification  should  be  perfected  and  carried  into 
operation.  Of  these  28  acres,  however,  only  about  13  are  avail- 
able for  purification  by  land  treatment,  the  balance  being  low  bottom 
laud  annually  flooded  by  the  spring  freshets  of  the  stream. 

METHODS   OF   PURIFICATION. 

The  subject  of  sewage  purification  was  early  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  city  authorities  by  the  complaints  made  by  riparian  owners 
below  the  outfall  of  the  trunk  sewer.  An  investigation  of  the  available 
methods  of  purification  developed  the  fact  that  the  ground  owned  by  the 
city,  as  well  as  all  other  land  in  the  vicinity,  was  of  a  formation  poorly 
adapted  for  purification  by  broad  irrigation  or  intermittent  filtration. 
The  area  of  land  requisite  to  provide  for  future  requirements  by  these 
methods  of  purification  could  not  be  had  except  at  great  expense,  it 
being  then  considered  that  for  broad  irrigation  there  would  be  requirad 
some  300  acres  of  land,  the  first  cost  of  which,  including  the  preparation 
of  120  acres  to  adapt  it  for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  a 
pumping  plant,  buildings  and  force  main,  would  result  in  a  total  expense 
of  $155,123,  from  which  the  annual  expense  was  estimated  as  follows: 

Interest  on  $155,123  at  4  per  cent $6,244  96 

Cost  of  pumping,  per  annum 1,942  40 

Total  expense  per  annum 18,187.36 

For  intermittent  filtration  there  would  be  required  at  least  50 
acres  of  land,  the  preparation  of  13  acres  for  present  requirements  by 
sloping  and  underdraining,  a  pumping  plant  and  buildings,  and  a  force 
main  for  lifting  the  sewage.  The  estimated  total  cost  of  all  this  was 
$45,482,  and  the  annual  expense,  including  interest  and  cost  of  pump- 
ing and  operation,  $3,861.30. 

CHEMICAL    PRECIPITATION. 

The  tract  owned  was,  however,  so  located  that  the  sewage  could  be 
brought  to  it  by  gravity,  and  the  expense  of  pumping  was  thus  ob- 
viated. Inasmuch  as  a  large  area  of  land  would  be  required  for  broad 
irrigation,  and  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  for  intermittent 
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filti'atiou  a  suitable  tract  of  ground  within  reasonable  distance,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  adopt  the  method  of  chemical  purification  for  the  Canton 
city  sewage,  the  works  to  be  built  on  the  city  sewage  farm  and  the 
sewage  brought  to  it  by  gravity. 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  probable  cost  of  such  works,  a 
plan,  report  and  estimate  of  cost  were  had  from  Samuel  M.  Gray,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  complete 
was  about  $38,000. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  construction  of  the  works  a  special 
committee  of  the  city  council  was  appointed  to  visit  towns  in  the  Eastern 
States  where  purification  works  had  been  constructed,  and  report  the 
result  of  their  investigation  to  the  council  for  further  consideration. 

This  committee  visited  the  several  prominent  purification  plants 
then  in  operation  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
reported  favorably  upon  the  method  of  chemical  precipitation  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Gray  as  being  the  best  and  most  practicable,  and 
recommended  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

The  committee,  convinced  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  works, 
and  believing  that  the  effluent  reaching  the  creek  would  be  in  no 
manner  objectionable  to  the  owners  and  residents  of  the  lower  creek 
valley,  suggested  certain  modifications  in  the  design  of  the  works. 
Upon  the  adoption  of  this  report  the  Board  of  Sewer  Commissioners 
instructed  the  City  Engineer  to  prepare  an  amended  plan  for  chemical 
purification  works  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  visits 
of  the  special  committee  in  the  East ;  and,  after  several  plans  had  been 
prepared  and  carefully  studied,  a  plan  of  precipitation  works  somewhat 
similar  to  that  built  by  the  city  of  Worchester,  Mass.,  was  adopted, 
specifications  prepared  and  proposals  ordered. 

For  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  the  city  of  Canton  had  authority, 
previously  conferred  by  Act  of  the  State  Legislature,  to  issue  $25,000 
of  sewage-disposal  bonds ;  and  within  this  amount  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  limit,  so  far  as  could  be,  the  cost  of  the  works  complete  and  in 
working  order. 

Specifications  were  prepared  and  bids  received,  and  contracts  were 
awarded  separately  for  the  grading,  for  the  construction  of  the  inlet 
sewer,  masonry,  precipitation  tanks  and  effluent  sewer,  for  the  building, 
and  for  the  machinery  and  appurtenances. 

COMMENCEMENT   OP  WORK. 

Ground  was  broken  in  July,  1892,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  brick 
masonry  and  connecting  sewers  was  built  during  the  same  fall  and 
the  early  winter.  The  building  was  erected  during  the  winter,  and  the 
machinery  and  appurtenances  in  the  spring.  The  entire  plant  was  in 
running  order  by  May  15,  1893,  and  the  total  cost  was  $26,483.76. 
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THE    PLANT. 

The  plant  is  contained  in  a  heavy  frame  building  on  a  brick  foun- 
dation, and  comprises  a  boiler  and  pump  room,  28  by  30  feet,  lined 
with  brick;  a  chemical  mixing  and  press  room,  30  by  40  feet;  and  a 
chemical  store  and  slaking  room,  30  by  40  feet,  located  above  the 
mixing  room. 

The  four  precipitating  tanks  are  each  50  by  96  feet  in  plan. 
When  filled  they  have  an  average  depth  of  4.75  feet ;  the  sewage  being 
3  feet,  10  inches  deep  in  the  shallowest,  and  5  feet,  9  inches  in  the 
deepest  parts.     The  capacity  of  each  tank  is  171,100  gallons. 

The  sludge  is  lifted  by  a  horizontal  duplex  "  Voisard  "  sludge  pump 
having  steam  cylinders  7J  inches  in  diameter,  with  5-inch  plungers 
and  10-inch  stroke.  The  suction  pipe  connections  are  so  arranged  as  to 
take  either  sludge  from  the  sludge  cistern  or  clear  water  from  the  clear- 
water  well,  and  the  discharge  connections  are  such  that  the  sludge  may 
be  forced  into  the  filter  press  or  through  a  line  of  2J-inch  pipe,  outside 
of  the  building,  to  a  sludge  gravel  bed,  or  clear  water  pumped  from  the 
clear-water  well  to  an  overhead  storage  tank  within  the  building. 

The  feed  pump  is  a  duplex,  4*  by  3  by  5,  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  used  either  for  boiler  feeding,  for  filling  the  overhead  supply 
tank,  or  for  pumping  water  under  pressure  for  cleansing  2>urposes  about 
the  building,  and  for  washing  down  the  sides  of  the  tanks  after  the 
sludge  is  removed. 

Steam  is  generated  in  a  horizontal  tubular  boiler,  54  inches  in 
diameter,  and  12  feet  long,  placed  in  a  substantial  brick  setting  with 
full  arch  front.     The  smoke-stack  is  of  plate-iron  and  53  feet  in  height. 

The  chemical  mixers  are  of  wood  and  elliptical  in  form,  with 
diameters  of  5  and  9  feet,  and  7  feet  high.  They  are  operated  by  an 
automatic  vertical  engine. 

The  filter  press.  Fig.  4,  is  a  sixty-section  chamber  "  Bonnot "  press, 
each  chamber  being  29  inches  in  diameter  and  equipped  with  rubber 
gaskets  to  obviate  the  tearing  of  the  filter  cloths.  The  press  has  a 
traveling  head  with  a  hand-tightening  gear  and  quick  opening  arrange- 
ment, with  the  necessary  relief  valves,  blow-off  connections  and  air 
chamber. 

Within  the  sludge  cistern  is  located  a  No.  5  pulsometer  pump,  the 
connections  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  operated  from  the 
boiler  room,  lifting  the  sludge  from  the  cistern  and  discharging  it  either 
into  an  open  tank  located  outside  of  the  pumping  room,  or  through  a 
line  of  2i  inch  pipe  onto  a  sludge  gravel  bed.  This  pump  is  designed  to 
be  used  as  an  auxiliary  for  lifting  the  sludge  at  times  when  the  sludge 
forcing  pump  is  in  need  of  repairs. 
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In  case  the  suction  lift  without  foot  valve  should  at  any  time  prove 
hard  to  maintain,  the  sludge  can  be  supplied  by  gravity  from  the  open 
tank  to  the  suction  chambers  of  the  sludge  forcing  pump. 

Water  for  all  steam  and  mixing  purposes  is  drawn  from  the  effluent 
channel,  and  is  pumped  into  an  overhead  storage  tank  holding  2,200 
gallons.     From  this  tank  it  is  drawn  off  as  required. 

TREATMENT. 

The  sewage  is  diverted  from  the  main  sewer  into  the  inlet  sewer  at 
a  manhole.  Figs.  5  and  6,  just  above  the  city  farm.  The  inlet  sewer 
enters  the  building  at  one  end  under  the  boiler  room  floor,  and  there 
enlarges  into  a  screening  chamber  j3rovided  with  gates  and  screens  for 
the  removal  of  obstructive  matters.  Thence  it  passes  through  an  inlet 
channel  4  feet  in  width  to  the  four  tanks  located  outside  of  the  building. 

The  lower  end  of  this  inlet  channel  connects  with  a  double  circu- 
lating channel  located  midway  between  the  four  precipitating  tanks  ; 
two  of  which  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  channel. 

At  the  point  where  the  sewage  enters  the  building  it  receives  a  charge 
of  milk  of  lime  from  the  lime  mixer,  and  where  it  leaves  the  building 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  is  added.  The  sewage,  then  passing 
down  the  inlet  channel,  is  agitated  by  baffle-boards  within  the  channel. 
This  insures  a  thorough  mixture  of  the  precipitating  agents  with  the 
crude  sewage  before  the  latter  enters  the  precipitating  tanks.  On  reach- 
ing the  precipitating  tanks,  the  sewage  so  charged  enters  the  first  tank 
and  passes  through  it  to  the  further  end.  It  is  then  deflected  back  and 
re-enters  the  circulating  channel,  from  which  it  enters  the  second  tank. 
Thence,  by  the  same  method  of  circulation,  it  passes  into  and  through 
the  third  and  fourth  tanks  to  its  exit  over  the  aerating  steps  of  the  efflu- 
ent chamber;  and  thence  into  and  through  the  effluent  sewer  to  the  point 
of  outfall  in  the  Nimishilla  Creek. 

The  chemicals  used,  lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  are  delivered  by 
wagon  into  the  second  story  of  the  mixing  room,  and  are  there  stored  in 
their  respective  bins.  The  proper  charges  of  lime  are  weighed  out  at 
regular  intervals  into  a  slaking  tank  located  on  this  floor,  and,  after  being 
slaked  with  a  large  surplus  of  water,  are  passed  down  into  the  lime 
mixer  on  the  first  floor  ;  while  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  weighed  out  in 
the  requisite  amounts,  is  dumped  directly  into  the  top  of  the  chemical 
mixer,  which  is  also  on  the  first  floor.  Sufficient  water  is  added  to  both 
the  lime  and  alumina  solution  to  facilitate  their  easy  and  uniform  dis- 
charge into  the  crude  sewage. 

These  lime  and  chemical  mixers,  as  already  stated,  are  elliptical 
in  plan,  having  diameters  of  5  and  9  feet,  and  7  feet  in  height.  Each 
mixer  has  two  vertical  shafts  carrying  beater  arms  and  revolving  at  the 
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rate  of  about  twenty  revolutions  per  minute,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining a  homogeneous  mixture.  The  agitating  power  is  obtained  from 
a  16  horse-power  vertical  engine,  which  drives  the  mix6rs  by  belting. 
From  these  mixers  the  solutions  are  discharged  through  2-inch  pipes 
controlled  by  gate  valves  so  that  the  quantities  discharged  are  easily 
regulated. 

The  precipitation  process  is  such  that  approximately  one-half  of 
the  suspended  matter  taken  out,  is  deposited  in  the  first  tank  and  about 
one-fourth  in  the  second  tank,  while  the  balance  is  equally  distributed 
between  the  third  and  fourth  tanks.  The  sludge  is  removed  three  times 
a  week  from  tank  No.  1  ;  twice  a  week  from  tank  No.  2 ;  every  five  days 
from  tank  No.  3  ;  and  once  a  week  from  tank  No.  4.  This  method  of 
sludge  removal  gives,  as  shown  by  experiment,  a  uniform  daily  amount 
of  sludge  for  pressing,  and  the  best  results  in  precipitation. 

To  remove  the  sludge  from  the  bottom  of  each  tank,  the  tank  to  be 
cleansed  is  cut  out  from  circulation,  the  sewage  then  .passing  by  it  and 
into  the  other  three  tanks  in  rotation.  After  standing  for  some  two 
hours,  the  supernatant  water  from  the  tank  so  cut  out  is  decanted  by 
means  of  a  floating  skimmer-pipe  into  a  clear-w'ater  sewer  Ij'ing  beneath 
the  circulating  channel  and  discharging  under  the  lower  steps  of  the 
efiluent  chamber,  and  thence  passes  into  the  eflluent  sewer. 

When  the  floating  skimmer-pipe  reaches  the  accumulated  sludge  in 
the  bottom,  the  sludge  is  raised  to  the  surface.  Then,  by  means  of  a  12- 
inch  gate  valve,  the  accumulated  sludge  is  drawn  off  into  a  sludge- 
sewer  located  under  the  circulating  channel  and  discharging  into  a 
sludge-cistern  placed  beyond  the  tanks  and  just  outside  of  the  pumping 
room. 

From  this  cistern  the  sludge  is  lifted  by  the  suction  of  a  duplex  plunger 
pump  with  ball  valves,  and  is  forced  into  a  sectional  filter  press  under  a 
pressure  of  about  100  pounds  per  square  inch.  From  this  press  the  ex- 
uded water  passes  out  through  the  filter  cloths  and  into  a  gutter  beneath 
and  thence  through  a  drain  to  the  inlet  sewer,  the  solid  matters  being 
retained  within  the  press  in  the  form  of  cakes ;  and  when  the  press  is 
emptied  the  cakes  fall  into  a  car  below.  This  car,  when  full,  is  run  out 
of  the  building  on  a  track,  which  passes  across  the  tanks  by  a  bridge  to 
the  sludge-cake  dumping  ground. 

About  8  grains  of  lime  and  1.6  grains  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
have  been  used  per  million  gallons  of  sewage  treated.  Owing  to  the 
large  capacity  of  the  precipitating  tanks,  these  proportions  give  a  very 
satisfactory  effluent.  As  the  other  districts  come  to  be  sewered,  and  the 
quantity  of  sewage  to  be  treated  increases,  a  larger  amount  of  chemicals 
can  be  added,  and  thus  an  effluent  can  be  maintained  such  as  will  satisfy 
all  present  and  future  requirements. 
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Should  the  creek-water  be  used  as  apublic  water  supply,  the  effluent 
from  the  works  can  be  further  treated,  without  pumping,  by  intermittent 
filtration  on  the  city's  lands  adjoining  the  works  on  the  west  side.  The 
absence  of  any  suspended  matters  in  the  present  effluent  would  enable  a 
comparatively  large  amount  of  effluent  water  per  acre  to  be  applied  to 
the  land  prepared  for  intermittent  filtration. 

QUANTITY   OF   SLUDGE. 

The  total  amount  of  sewage  treated  daily  averages  880,000  gallons, 
from  which  are  obtained,  approximately,  four  tons  of  sludge  cake  per 
day. 

The  raw  sludge,  as  it  is  drawn  into  the  sludge-cistern,  contains,  ap- 
proximately, 95  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the  cake  obtained  from  filter 
pressing  contains,  approximately,  58  per  cent,  of  moisture.  About  four 
presses  of  sludge  "per  day  are  obtained,  each  press  making  sixty  cakes  of 
an  average  Aveight  of  33^  pounds. 

Thus  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  sell  the  sludge  cake,  but  no 
difficulty  is  found  in  having  the  cake  promptly  removed  from  the  dump- 
ing ground  by  farmers  desiring  it  for  fertilizer. 

The  average  time  consumed  in  running  out  a  press  of  sludge  cake 
is,  approximately,  two  hours,  which  includes  the  filling  of  the  press,  the 
emptying  and  the  locking  up  of  the  press  ready  for  refilling ;  but  the 
operation  has  been  performed  in  55  minutes.  The  rapidity  of  operating 
depends  upon  the  texture  of  the  filter  cloths,  a  closely  woven  jute  ma- 
terial of  about  fifteen  threads  to  the  inch  being  found  most  satisfactory, 
although  not  as  durable  as  a  canvas  having  forty  threads  to  the  inch, 
such  as  is  used  at  present. 

The  life  of  canvas  sacks  approximates  two  months,  or  200  presses, 
while  the  life  of  jute  sacks  runs  somewhat  less,  depending  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  sludge  and  largely  upon  the  diameter  of  the  central  open- 
ings through  the  filter  chambers,  the  larger  openings  giving  less  resis- 
tance to  filtration  and  much  better  service. 

The  use  of  a  duplex  pump  in  filling  the  filter  press  has  so  far  proved 
highly  satisi^ctory.  The  pump,  being  equipped  with  ball  valves  of  hard 
rubber,  passes  freely  large  amounts  of  thick  and  stringy  matter  without 
the  slightest  choking,  and  responds  promptly  to  the  varying  requirements 
of  the  press  for  sludge. 

MAINTENANCE. 

The  monthly  expenses  for  maintenance  are  as  follows : 

One  engineer  in  charge  of  the  works $60  00  per  month. 

One  lielper 40  00         " 

One  night  engineer  and  watchman 40  00        " 

Coal,  20  tons 31  00         " 
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Lime,  15  tons !?42  90  per  month. 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  3  tons 00  00         " 

Oil  and  waste "  8  00         " 

Filter  cloths 10  00        " 

Miscellaneous 3  10        " 

Total  per  month  ,        $295  00 

$3540  per  year. 

This  amounts  to  23.6  cents  ^^e?'  capita  per  year  with  a  population 
of  15,000  persons  iu  the  district  connected  with  the  sewers,  or  $11.19  per 
million  gallons  of  sewage  treated. 

For  an  increase  iu  the  amount  of  sewage  treated  the  cost  for  atten- 
dance, coal  and  other  supplies  would  remain  the  same,  and  the  additional 
cost  would  practically  be  only  that  of  the  additional  lime  and  alumina 
required. 

During  the  winter  months,  and  at  times  of  freshets  and  high  water, 
only  so  much  sewage  will  be  passed  through  the  precipitating  tanks  as 
will  suffice  to  protect  them  from  frost,  chemical  treatment  will  be  en- 
tirely omitted,  and  only  sufficient  help  will  be  retained  at  the  works  to 
properly  care  for  them.  In  this  manner  the  annual  expense  will  be 
reduced  to  a  figure  materially  below  that  named. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The  lowest  observed  temperature  of  the  sewage  at  the  outfall  in  the 
coldest  weather  of  the  winter  of  1892-93  was  46°  Fahrenheit,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  city  water  supply  was  at  a  temperature  of  34°. 

The  lowest  temperatures  observed  during  the  recent  cold  weather, 
when  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  was  16°  Fahrenheit,  was  50° 
for  the  sewage  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet  sewer ;  48°  where  it  enters  tank 
No.  1 ;  49°  at  the  farther  end  of  tank  No.  1 ;  47°  in  each  end  of  tank 
No.  2  and  in  tank  No.  3 ;  46°  in  tank  No.  4,  and  45°  in  the  effluent 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  aerating  steps,  showing  a  total  loss  of  temperature 
of  5°  in  the  passage  of  the  sewage  through  the  tanks. 

On  the  basis  of  the  same  decrease  in  temperature  for  the  colder 
weather  in  the  winter,  when  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  stands 
below  zero,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  temperature  of  the  effluent  for  con- 
tinuous circulation  will  fall  below  41°  or  40°  Fahrenheit. 

ANALYSES. 

Several  analyses  have  been  made  of  the  sewage  and  of  the  efflu- 
ent, but  the  conditions  under  which  the  samples  were  taken  were  such 
that  the  results  obtained  by  the  analyses  thus  far  made  do  not  show  the 
true  working  of  the  plant,  for  the  samples  have  been  taken  within  too 
limited  a  period  of  time,  and  too  long  a  time  was  allowed  to  intervene 
between  the  collection  of  the  samples  and  their  analysis. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  analyses  show  that,  using  lime  alone,  and 
at  the  rate  of  1,100  pounds  per  million  gallons  of  sewage,  59  per  cent, 
of  the  organic  matter  contained  was  removed  by  the  process  of  treat- 
ment. No  analysis  of  the  effluent  has  been  made  since  the  use  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  in  addition  to  the  lime,  was  adopted. 

The  indications,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  an  inspection  of  the 
effluent,  are  that  by  the  addition  of  200  pounds  of  sulphate  of  alumina 
per  day  a  much  higher  degree  of  purification  is  attained. 

The  analysis  of  the  lime  used  shows  the  follownig  composition  : 

Calcium  oxide 84.7  per  cent. 

Magnesium  oxide 1.5        " 

Ferric  oxide 5.8        " 

Moisture,  carbonic  acid  and  undetermined 8.0        " 


Total 100.0 

Lime,  soluble  in  water 82.5        " 

This  is  a  local  lime,  costing  10  cents  per  bushel  of  70  pounds  deliv- 
ered in  the  bin  at  the  works. 

The  sulphate  of  alumina,  so  far  used,  is  represented  as  containing 
insoluble  matter,  10  per  cent.,  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  44  per  cent. 
It  costs,  in  a  pulverized  condition,  about  $20  per  ton  in  car-load  lots 
delivered  at  the  works. 

Investigations  are  now  in  progress  to  determine  the  suitability  of 
other  grades  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  with  the  idea  of  obtaining,  at  the 
lowest  cost,  that  most  suitable  for  the  process. 

The  operation  of  the  works  has  continued  to  be  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  citizens  of  Canton  and  to  the  riparian  owners  of  the  lower  creek 
valley;  and  no  odors  of  any  nature  are  discernible  at  any  time  about 
the  plant.  The  authorities  are  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  chemi- 
cal precipitation  for  the  disposal  of  house  sewage. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  E.  p.  Roberts.^ — I  would  ask  whether  the  five  cents  include 
interest  and  depreciation. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Chapin. — No,  sir.  The  interest  on  depreciation  is  five 
cents.     That  is  for  two  million  gallons  per  day. 

Mr.  Roberts. — Has  there  been  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  farmers 
to  take  away  the  sludge  ?  Do  they  get  it  free,  and  do  they  take  it  away 
in  sufficient  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Chapin. — In  the  start  we  were  compelled  to  haul  the  sludge 
away  by  our  city  teams  about  three  times  a  week.     As  time  went  on, 
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parties  offered  to  haul  it  away,  but  for  a  consideration.  Finally  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  with  a  farmer  who  had  been  one  of  the 
strongest  objectors  to  turning  the  crude  sewage  into  the  stream.  By 
this  agreement  he  was  to  keep  the  sludge  cleaned  up  from  the  works 
until  ordered  by  the  city  to  stop.  This  man  seems  to  be  well  pleased 
with  the  arrangement,  for  he  has  several  times  objected  to  our  furnish- 
ing the  sludge  to  any  one  else. 

Mk.  HosEA  Paul. — I  think  it  is  a  reproach  to  our  civilization  that 
it  has  so  long  been  the  practice  to  befoul  our  streams  and  Avater  courses 
with  the  contaminated  matter  and  waste  products  resulting  from  our 
water  supply,  especially  those  streams  and  fountains  from  which  we 
derive  our  supply  of  drinking  water.  The  reproach,  I  think,  extends 
to  our  engineering  profession, for  it  is  not  beyond  their  power  to  rectify 
such  evils,  and  yet,  while  they  are  the  servants  of  the  jiublic,  they  permit 
these  evils  to  exist.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  whenever  the  public 
demands  something  better,  the  engineers  are  ready  to  fui*nish  it.  Here 
is  a  case  in  point,  where  one  of  our  progressive  engineers  has  taken  up 
the  subject  for  one  of  our  smaller  cities.  In  this  matter,  as  in  some 
others,  the  smaller  cities  are  in  advance  of  the  larger  ones.  So  far  as 
the  State  of  Ohio  is  concerned,  Mr.  Chapiu  is  a  pioneer,  but  purification 
is  in  use  in  various  cities  in  New  England,  and,  I  think,  in  one  or  two 
in  New  York — in  Rochester,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Chapin. — Chautauqua  has  a  precipitation  plant. 

Mr.  Paul. — A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  this  subject  in  a 
popular  way.  One  of  the  theories  advanced  has  been  that  all  we  have 
to  do  Avith  sewage  is  to  spread  it  over  our  fields,  whereupon  it  will 
become  a  fertilizer  of  the  greatest  value.  It  seems  that  this  particular 
idea,  although  widely  circulated,  has  been  pretty  much  abandoned,  and 
the  newer  methods  of  sewage  purification  have  come  into  use.  I  have 
recently  read  in  one  of  the  magazines  of  a  process  by  which  a  powerful 
electric  current  is  connected  with  a  stream  or  body  of  polluted  water, 
and,  presto  !  that  water  is  converted  into  an  innocuous  and  possibly  pala- 
table fluid. 

Mr.  Chapin. — Sometimes  a  method  of  sewage  purification  that  is 
very  satisfactory  in  one  place  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  another,  depend- 
ing largely  upon  the  composition  and  the  temperature  of  the  sewage. 
In  filtration,  sewage  of  a  low  temperature  is  very  apt  to  cause  a  nuisance 
in  winter,  when  the  frost  is  say  eight  inches  or  a  foot  deep,  for  when  the 
sewage  is  turned  from  one  bed  to  another  over  the  ditches  or  channels, 
the  ground  refuses  to  soften  under  sewage  of  a  low  temperature  and  the 
cold  water  forms  a  pool  of  ice,  so  that  little  or  no  purification  takes 
place.  But  where  the  temperature  of  the  sewage  is  something  above  40° 
there  seems  to  be  no  trouble  of  this  kind.  Then  again  the  uses  made  of 
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the  water  of  streams  iuto  which  sewage  is  turned,  deterraiue  largely  the 
degree  of  purification  which  must  be  accomplished.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  water  in  Canton  would  be  found  fit  for  drinking.  What 
we  are  now  doing,  and  what  we  expect  to  continue  doing,  is  to  remove 
all  of  the  suspended  matter,  and  so  much  of  the  matter  in  solution  as  we 
can,  and  to  satisfy  the  people  in  the  lower  Creek  Valley. 

AVith  8  grains  of  lime  and  1.6  grains  of  sulphate  of  alumina  per 
gallon,  we  are  able  to  turn  the  effluent  into  the  stream  nearly  as  clear 
as  the  glass  of  water  on  the  table,  while  the  sewage  is  very  foul  as  it 
enters  the  works.  But  considerable  organic  matter  still  remains  in 
solution  in  the  effluent.  I  know  of  no  case  where  more  than  80  per 
cent,  of  organic  matter  has  been  removed  from  an  effluent  by  precipita- 
tion. In  broad  irrigation,  when  the  sewage  is  turned  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  it  may  at  one  place  be  a  few  inches  in  depth,  and  from 
that  run  out  to  nothing,  so  that  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter  accum- 
ulates and  decomposes  at  the  point  of  discharge.  This  requires  careful 
attention  in  the  management  in  order  to  avoid  nuisance.  For  inter- 
mittent filtration  the  channels  should  be  so  arranged  that  no  sewage  is 
left  to  decompose  when  the  channel  is  not  in  use.  So  far  as  the  appli- 
cation of  electricity  is  concerned,  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing  that  will 
show  the  practical  working  of  such  a  system,  or  its  cost  in  dollars 
and  cents,  which  is  what  interests  most  of  us. 

Mr.  Roberts. — The  electrical  method,  as  used  in  England,  con- 
sists in  passing  the  fluid  between  iron  jilates,  one  positive  and  the  other 
negative.  By  this  method  the  gases  are  liberated  with  much  stronger 
deoxidizing  powers  than  when  they  are  liberated  out  of  contact  with 
the  material  to  be  acted  upon.  Of  two  plants  that  have  been  operated 
for  several  years  in  England,  the  estimated  cost  of  one  is,  I  believe,  30 
cents  per  million  gallons,  including  interest  and  depreciation,  which  are, 
I  believe,  included  also  in  the  figures  quoted  for  Canton.  Cast-iron  is 
one  of  the  principal  items,  and  is  charged  at  $20  per  ton.  It  is  claimed, 
however,  that  this  method  gives  a  better  effluent  than  the  mechanical 
method. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Baruer. — I  think  the  electrical  method  has  a  possible 
advantage  in  that  it  separates  not  only  the  matter  that  is  in  suspension, 
but  some  of  that  which  is  in  chemical  combination,  such  as  lime  and 
some  other  substances.  Possibly  it  might  be  a  good  method  for  remov- 
ing lime,  etc.,  from  feed  water  for  steam  boilers. 

Mr.  Wm.  H.  Searles. — I  wish  to  exjjress  my  admiration  for  the 
very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  club  by  Mr.  Chapin.  It  is  a  practical  paper,  on  a  practical 
subject,  and  has  been  presented  with  all  its  practical  details,  so  that  we 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  problem  which  has  been  worked  out 
at  Canton. 
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This  is  a  problem  which  is  coming  to  the  frout  in  a  great  many  of 
our  cities.  Sewage  purification  is  a  step  in  the  progress  of  modern  civili- 
zation. First,  a  town  must  have  water.  It  seeks  sources  of  supply  and 
methods  of  distribution.  No  sooner  are  these  obtained  than  the  neces- 
sity for  sewers  arises  ;  and  perhaps  in  the  first  instance  a  crude  method 
of  sewerage  answers  the  purpose.  As  population  increases,  and  with  it 
the  amount  of  water  used,  we  discover  that  the  sewage  becomes  a  nuis- 
ance, either  to  the  people  in  the  town  or  to  those  down  stream  from  it. 
Then  comes  the  necessity  for  purification  works  and  for  doing  away  with 
the  defilement  of  our  streams,  and  with  the  injury  to  the  face  of  nature 
generally.  As  has  been  remarked,  the  form  of  purification  for  each 
case  must  be  judiciously  selected  according  to  the  circumstances.  The 
method  pursued  at  Canton  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  the  results  are 
satisfactory  to  the  parties  interested.  While  the  efHuent  may  not  be  so 
pure  as  might  be  desired,  or  as  may  hereafter  be  demanded,  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  is  nevertheless  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
creditable  to  the  designers  and  builders. 

There  are  but  few  towns  so  situated  that  effluent  sewage  can  safely 
be  turned  adrift  to  take  care  of  itself  Cleveland  perhaps  is  very  fortu- 
nately situated  in  that  respect.  Yet  the  time  may  come  when  even 
Cleveland  will  be  compelled  to  do  something  in  this  direction.  Many 
inland  towns  on  small  streams,  or  where  there  is  no  stream  of  any  con- 
sequence, will  certainly  be  compelled,  if  they  use  a  general  water  supply, 
to  provide  themselves  also  with  works  for  the  purification  of  sewage. 

Mr.  Chapin. — Mr.  Paul  has  suggested  the  desirability  of  naming 
the  size  of  the  stream  into  which  our  effluent  passes.  To-day  there  are 
probably  30,000,000  gallons  of  water  flowing.  This  summer  and  fall 
for  something  like  ninety  days,  the  flow  did  not  exceed  4,000,000  gal- 
lons per  day,  and  for  over  sixty  days  the  flow  was  but  little  more  than 
that  of  the  water  from  the  sewer  itself.  The  waters  in  the  main  stream, 
such  as  they  are  in  this  dry  weather,  pass  through  a  mill-race,  and  are 
re-discharged  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
below.  So  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  stream,  about  a  mile  long,  in 
which,  practically,  the  only  water  flowing  has  been  that  from  the  works. 
The  volume  of  the  stream,  from  now  until  March,  will  probably  aver- 
age fifty  or  sixty  million  gallons  a  day,  and  during  this  period  we  intend 
to  use  but  a  small  quantity  of  chemicals,  depending  entirely  upon  the 
volume  of  water  in  the  stream.  Had  we  been  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  funds,  we  should  have  used  regularly  the  requisite  amount  of 
sulphate  of  alumina,  and  we  should  then  have  been  able  to  present  to 
the  society  some  creditable  analyses  of  the  effluent. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Strong. — What  is  the  velocity  of  the  flow  through  the 
four  tanks? 
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j\Ie.  Chapin. — It  takes  about  twenty  hours  for  the  sewage  to  pass 
through  the  tanks.  The  velocity  is  not  noticeable,  except  as  it  passes 
through  the  shallow  circulating  channels  into  the  tanks. 

Mr.  Barber, — I  would  ask  whether  the  principle  of  aeration  is 
used  to  any  great  extent  in  sewage  purification  ? 

Mr.  Chapin. — The  effluent  from  nearly  all  chemical  precipitation 
plants  is  aerated  ;  for  the  chemical  processes  rob  the  effluent  of  a  large 
proportion  of  its  oxygen,  and  if  it  is  then  turned  into  streams  of  small 
size  it  is  detrimental  to  fish  life.  Hence  aeration  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  oxygen. 

Mr.  Barber. — Do  you  not  use  aeration,  by  forcing  air  into  the 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the  organic  matter  ? 

Mr.  Chapin. — No,  sir.  I  understand  that  aeration  is  practised  in 
the  public  water  supply  of  some  Eastern  cities ;  but  my  impression  is 
that  the  main  object  of  this  is  to  remove  the  foul  odor  of  the  water. 

The  Chair. — We  have  lately  received  from  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Massachusetts  its  last  report,  and  it  is  now  in  our  library. 
In  it  you  will  find  an  elaborate  discussion  of  sewage  purification  as 
practised  in  a  number  of  the  small  cities  of  Massachusetts,  especially 
those  around  Boston.  The  Boston  water  supply  is  taken  from  streams 
which  pass  near  some  of  these  places,  and  hence  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  all  water  or  sewage  purified  before  it  was  admitted 
into  any  of  these  streams.  The  city  of  Boston,  in  many  cases,  helps  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  expenses.  I  think  that  in  some  places  as  much  as 
90  to  92  per  cent,  of  the  organic  matter  held  in  solution  has  been 
removed.  Before  Mr.  Chapin  began  operations  at  Canton  he  investi- 
gated a  variety  of  methods  used  in  the  East.  Intermittent  filtration  is 
in  some  places  considered  objectionable,  but  in  most  cases  it  works  fairly 
well.  In  other  cases  chemical  precipitation  is  employed,  and  in  many 
such  cases  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  matter  held  in  solution  has,  I  believe, 
been  removed.  Some  of  you  may  have  visited  the  sewage  purification 
works  at  the  World's  Fair,  which,  I  think,  Avere  quite  different  from 
those  at  Canton.  I  do  not  remember  now  what  amount  was  disposed 
of  The  sludge,  after  being  pressed,  was  passed  through  a  crematory 
and  consumed.  The  workmen  told  me  that  lime  was  the  only  chemical 
precipitant  used  there.  The  lime  was  placed  in  large  cylindrical  tanks 
having  conical  bottoms  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours.  The 
sludge  settled  to  the  bottom,  the  clear  water  was  drawn  oft',  and  the 
sludge  was  then  pressed  and  burned.  Three  systems  of  drainage  were 
in  use  there,  I  believe.  One  was  for  removing  the  storm  water  from 
the  buildings ;  another  was  for  removing  the  surface  water  and  drain- 
age, and  the  third  was  the  Shone  system  for  sewage.  The  sewage  was 
the  only  product  taken  to  the  sewage  works,  the  storm  and  surface 
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•water  being  emptied  directly  into  the  lake.  The  effluent  from  the  puri- 
fication works  in  Massachusetts  was  so  clear  that  it  was  allowed  to  run 
back  into  the  streams,  and,  of  course,  was  very  much  diluted.  It  finally 
found  its  way  into  the  drinking  waters  of  Boston.  In  the  Massachu- 
setts report  was  one  matter  which  is  in  line  with  what  Mr.  Paul  men- 
tioned about  the  pollution  of  streams.  The  law,  I  think,  does  not  pre- 
vent such  pollution,  but  prevents  cities  from  taking  their  water  supplies 
from  streams  within  twenty  miles  of  the  points  where  they  are  polluted. 
Some  very  serious  epidemics  have  broken  out  where  drinking  water  was 
taken  from  polluted  streams,  even  though  the  sewage  was  very  exten- 
sively diluted.  It  is  astonishing  how  such  poisonous  matter  can  be  car- 
ried in  suspension  and  remain  alive  and  i-eady  for  work  when  taken  into 
the  human  system,  although  in  very  minute  quantities.  Even  when 
water  is  as  nearly  purified  as  that  of  the  Stony  Brook  at  Lowell,  Mass., 
where  it  empties  into  the  Merrimac  River,  it  is  a  great  source  of  danger. 
The  Stony  Brook  water  caused  the  epidemics  at  Lowell  in  1890  and 
1891,  and,  after  leaving  Lowell,  it  caused  another  in  Lawrence,  a  num- 
ber of  miles  below.  This  is  not  a  rapid  stream,  but  it  is  rapid  enough 
to  take  the  poisonous  matter  along  with  it.  So  far  as  I  know,  Canton 
is  the  only  town  in  Ohio  provided  with  works  for  the  purification  of 
sewage ;  but  many  others  must  need  it  now  or  in  the  near  future. 
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JOSEPH    COULSOIS^. 


A    MEMOIR. 


Ey  R.  A.  Hale  and  F.  S.  Hart,  Committee  of  the  Boston  Society  of 

Civil    Enc4ineers. 


[Read  January  24,  1894.] 

Joseph  Coulson,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  November  13, 
1861.  At  an  early  age  he  removed  with  his  parents  from  Lowell  to 
California.  In  1870  he  returned  with  his  parents  to  the  East  and  set- 
tled in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  where  he  first  attended  St.  Mary's  School  and 
afterwards  the  public  schools.  He  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
High  School  in  the  class  of  1882.  He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Proprietors* of  the  Locks  and  Canals  at  Lowell,  on  August  11,  1882, 
being  engaged  as  observer  and  computer  on  water  measurements  and  in 
general  office  matters.  There  he  engaged  heartily  in  the  work  and  was 
always  found  faithful  and  diligent,  thoroughly  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  his  duties,  upright  and  noble  in  his  character.  He  strove 
constantly  to  acquire  further  knowledge  in  the  line  of  his  vocation,  yet 
the  drudgery  of  routine  work  called  forth  but  little  complaint  from  him. 
He  left  Lowell  September  24,  1885,  to  commence  the  school  year  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  returned  to  Lowell  June 
1,  1886,  for  summer  work  with  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company.  He 
again  left  their  employ  September  24,  1886,  to  enter  upon  his  second 
year  at  the  Institute.  On  the  completion  of  his  school  year,  July  26, 
1887,  he  entered  the  City  Engineer's  Department  in  Boston,  where  he 
remained  until  October  27,  1888.  During  this  period  his  special 
work  was  on  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  the  iron  pier  at  Marine  Park,  and 
other  work  connected  with  the  Department  of  Parks.  He  was  in  charge 
of  a  party  during  a  portion  of  the  time  and  was  also  engaged  in  drafting 
in  the  office.  He  was  quick  and  accurate  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  his  work. 

In  November,  1888,  he  went  South  to  accept  a  position  in  the 
United  States  Engineering  Department  in  the  Savannah  District,  under 
charge  of  Capt.  Carter,  U.S.  A.,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Brunswick, 
Georgia.  He  was  employed  as  surveyor  and  inspector  at  various  places 
in  the  Savannah  District  until  July,  1891,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
Assistant  Engineer  and  placed  in  local  charge  of  the  works  of  improve- 
ment at  Cumberland  Sound,  Georgia  and  Florida,  with  station  at  Fer- 
nandina,  Florida.  In  August,  1892,  for  his  faithful  and  efficient  services 
he  was  promoted  to  be  the  principal  assistant  engineer  for  the  entire 
Savannah  District,  with  his  headquarters  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 
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In  addition  to  his  skill  as  a  civil  engineer,  Mr.  Coulson  was  an  expert 
photographer,  and  the  exhibit  of  the  various  Government  works  in  tlie 
Savannah  District  prepared  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  was 
based  in  the  main  upon  photographs  taken  by  him. 

On  July  8,  1891,  Mr.  Coulson  married  Miss  Eliza  Tavel,  of  Fer- 
nandina,  Florida,  and  two  children  were  the  result  of  their  union.  The 
youngest  died  some  months  ago,  and  the  remaining  child,  a  boy, 
survives. 

Mr.  Coulson  died  at  Savannah,  Sunday,  January.  22,  1893,  of 
malignant  scarlet  fever,  after  an  illness  of  five  days.  His  wife  was  also 
stricken  with  the  same  disease,  but  she  has  since  recovered.  In  his 
private  life  Mr.  Coulson  was  devotedly  attached  to  his  family,  and  his 
death  was  a  severe  blow  to  them.  In  a  letter  recently  received,  Capt. 
Carter,  U.  S.  A.,  states  that  "during  Mr.Coulson's  service  here  I  always 
found  him  to  be  a  man  not  only  of  ability,  but  of  high  character  and 
worthy  of  being  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  works  of  great  import- 
ance." 

In  his  duties  in  the  City  Engineer's  Department  in  Boston,  and  at 
Lowell,  his  faithfulness,  his  application  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  the 
courtesy  with  which  his  associates  were  treated,  have  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  joined  the 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  January  18,  1888.  Owing  to  his  sub- 
sequent removal  from  the  city  he  was  not  able  to  attend  the  meetings, 
and  consequently  had  but  a  limited  ac(|uaintance  with  his  fellow-engi- 
neers, but  the  loss  of  a  member  of  such  integrity  and  standing  cannot  but 
be  severely  felt  by  the  Society. 
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IIICIIARD   FOIiES. 


A  MEMOIR. 


By  L.  a.  Taylor  and  C.  A.  Allen,  Committee  of  the  Boston  Society  of 

Civil  Engineers. 


[Read  Deceml)er  20,  1893.] 

Richard  Fobes  was  born  September  8,  1858,  in  Lebanon,  INIaine. 
His  father  is  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Fobes,  of  Worcester,  Mass.  From 
Lebanon  the  family  moved  to  Halifax,  and  aftervvai*d  to  Chesterfield 
and  Monterey,  Mass.  It  was  in  these  towns  that  Richard  Fobes  attended 
the  public  schools,  and  while  the  educational  advantages  there  afforded 
were  somewhat  limited,  he  acquired  by  his  industry  an  unusually  good 
education. 

Late  in  the  year  1877  he  entered  the  office  of  Charles  A.  Allen, 
civil  engineer,  of  Worcester,  and  upon  Mr.  Allen's  election  as  City  Engi- 
neer in  January,  1878,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  city  as  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Sewer  Department. 

During  1878,  '79  and  '80  he  had  charge  to  a  very  great  extent  of 
important  sewer  construction,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  his  unusual 
executive  ability  manifested  itself.  He  now  made  rapid  strides  in  his 
profession.  In  1881  he  left  the  employ  of  the  city  and  was  engaged  as 
an  engineer  on  the  Connotton  Valley  Railroad  at  Cleveland,  O.,  where 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  the  w^ork  connected  with  the 
terminal  facilities  and  with  the  construction  of  the  bridge  that  spanned 
the  river.  In  1882  he  was  in  the  employ  of  John  W.  Ellis,  civil  engi- 
neer, of  AVoonsocket,  R.  L,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  Millford,  Franklin  and  Providence  Railroad,  from  Franklin  to 
Bellingham. 

Early  in  1883  he  returned  to  the  city  engineer's  office  at  Worcester 
and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Sewer  Department  as  assistant  engineer. 
He  held  this  position  until  April,  1889,  when,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Gen.  Chamberlain,  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  Mr.  Fobes  was  elected  in 
his  place.  He  held  this  office  until  the  time  of  his  death,  being  unani- 
mously re-elected  annually. 

Some  of  the  most  important  work  done  by  the  city  of  Worcester  in 
connection  with  its  sewerage  system  was  executed  by  Mr.  Fobes  during 
his  term  of  office  as  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  and  it  can  be  said  to  his 
credit  that  in  every  particular  the  work  was  carried  to  completion  in  a 
most  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner.  He  frequently  received  the 
compliments  of  his  superior  officers  for  the  thoroughness  and  fidelity 
which  he  displayed. 
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His  administration  of  the  office  stands  as  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  Se\Yer  Department  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  All  of 
the  work  was  done  by  day  labor,  so  that  the  entire  responsibility  of 
employing  the  men,  and  of  so  arranging  matters  as  to  do  the  work  eco- 
nomically, rested  upon  his  shoulders. 

Among  the  important  matters  that  he  carried  through  successfully 
were  the  construction  of  two  tunnels  through  rock  and  gravel.  These 
convey  the  sewage  from  the  western  part  of  the  city  into  the  general 
sewerage  system,  so  that  all  the  sewage  of  the  city  is  concentrated  at  one 
point  for  treatment  before  lieing  emptied  into  the  Blackstone  River. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Fobes  had  charge,  as  executive  ofiicer, 
of  the  construction  of  the  sewage  purification  works,  and  a  very  large 
share  of  the  credit  for  the  successful  operation  of  this  important  plant  is 
due  to  his  untiring  labor. 

Mr.  Fobes  enjoyed  the  universal  respect  of  the  employees  in  his 
department,  as  well  as  of  those  with  whom  he  was  connected  officially. 

After  an  illness  of  a  few  days  he  died  of  pneumonia,  February  5, 
1891.     He  was  unmarried. 

He  became  a  member  of  this  Society  June  20,  1888,  and  was  much 
interested  in  its  welfare. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  BOX. 


Members  of  the  associated  societies,  and  other  persons,  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary, for  this  department  of  the  Journal,  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  come  to  their 
notice. 


The  Xew  Quarters  of  tlie  Engineers'  Clnb  of  St.  Lonis. 


After  trying  various  exiieriments  in  the  matter  of  renting  rooms  for  its  use, 
the  Engineers'  Club  has  finally  joined  hands  with  the  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  in  leasing  a  large  double  residence  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city,  on  a  retired  street,  but  convenient  of  access,  and  the  mem- 
bers are  very  much  pleased  with  the  result.  There  is  one  common  meeting  room, 
seating  about  100  persons  and  suitably  arranged  for  stereopticon  exhibitions.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  building  is  given  up  to  office,  library  and  museum  pur- 
poses. Each  society  has  its  own  private  office,  library  and  reading  rooms.  A  sec- 
retary and  a  janitor  are  employed  jointly  by  the  three  societies,  the  secretary  acting 
also  as  librarian  for  all  the  societies.  Notices  of  meetings  for  all  the  societies  are 
sent  out  by  him,  and  although  each  society  has  its  own  recording  secretary,  yet  the 
joint  secretary  does  so  large  a  part  of  the  manual  work  of  a  secretary's  position, 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  expense  is  saved  in  this  way.  It  is  hoped  that 
before  many  years  a  building  will  be  erected,  specially  designed  to  accommodate 
these  joint  interests,  in  which  case  other  societies  of  a  similar  character  might  also 
be  included.  The  building  is  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  by  pass-key  at 
night,  when  the  janitor  only  is  in  charge.  By  a  union  of  interests  of  this  kind 
much  better  service  is  obtained  for  all  the  societies,  without  any  inconvenience, 
and  at  a  very  much  less  cost  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Would  not  such  an 
arrangement  be  practicable  in  most  cities  for  the  accommodation  of  engineering 
societies  ? 


As  She  is  Printed. 


That  the  Philadelphia  Traction  Company  is  master  not  only  of  the  fates  and 
destinies  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  but  also  of  the  English  language,  is 
manifest  from  this  gem,  taken  from  a  transfer  ticket  issued  on  its  Spruce  and  Pine 
Streets  Division : 

"  This  Transfer  Ticket  is  given  only  to  passengers  entering  car  on  Pine  Street, 
and  asks  for  and  receives  same  at  time  of  payment  of  Cash  Fare.  Otherwise  the 
Conductor  is  not  permitted  to  give  it." 


Propositions   for  NeAV  Xational   and    Intei'national    Engi- 
neering  Societies. 


At  the  Annual   Meeting  of  the  Western  Society  of  P^ngineers,  held  January 
3d,  the  newly  elected  President,  Mr.  Hiero  B.  Herr,  addressed  the  members  present 
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in  favor  of  the  foriuation  of  a  new  national  engineering  society,  to  have  its  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  and  to  have  a  name  signifying  its  national  character,  sucii  as 
The  American  Society  of  Engineers,  or  The  Engineering  Institution  of  the  United 
States,  or  The  United  States  Institute  of  Engineering. 

He  argued  that  the  term  "  Western,"  as  applied  to  a  society  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  was  a  misnomer,  and  that  Chicago,  by  virtue  of  its  central  position, 
and  of  having  demonstrated  the  justness  of  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  metropolis 
of  America,  was  par  excellence  the  city  where  this  great  national  society  sliould 
have  its  home. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  tlie  Society,  tlie  proceedings  of  whicii  are  printed 
in  this  issue  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell  presented  a  communication  sug- 
gesting the  formation  of  an  International  Institute  of  Engineers,  and  a  communica- 
tion was  read  from  Mr.  Charles  Hansel  proposing  the  formation  of  a  local  club,  to 
be  called  tlie  Chicago  Construction  Club. 

These  three  propositions,  submitted  almost  simultaneously  before  one  and  the 
same  Society,  while  they  are  radically  different  in  their  aims  and  scopes  and  in  the 
results  which  must  follow  from  their  eflectual  carrying  out,  are,  nevertheless,  alike 
in  this,  that  they  evidence  a  remarkable  tendency  which  may  or  may  not  be  merely 
local  and  consequent  upon  the  successful  issue  of  the  World's  Fair  of  a  tendency 
to  crystallization,  to  the  foimation  of  new  and  more  powerful  organizations. 

Mr.  Hansel's  proposition  concerns  chiefly  those  engineers  who  reside  in  and 
near  Chicago;  but  the  other  two,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  are  far-reaching  in 
their  aims,  and  the  consummation  of  either  or  both  of  them  would  profoundly 
affect  existing  organizations  of  engineers. 

The  whole  subject  was  referred  by  the  Western  Society  to  a  committee  of 
seven ;  but  the  ideas  involved  are  of  great  moment,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
society  where  they  were  brought  forward,  but  to  all  the  engineers  of  this  country, 
while  Mr.  Corthell's  suggestion  comes  home  to  every  engineer  in  the  world. 

It  therefore  strikes  the  Box  as  eminently  fitting  that  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  should  be  called  to  these  matters,  and  that  they  should  be 
fully  discussed  in  these  columns. 


A  Metliod  of  Dealing-  witli  a  Higli  Dam  Siiliject  to 
TJneciiial  Settleiiient. 


Probably  the  most  notable  group  of  high  dams  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  on 
the  Croton  water-shed,  where  New  York  City  now  has  under  contract  some  five 
earthen  or  masonry  dams  of  more  or  less  extraordinary  proportions.  Among  them 
is  the  "New  Croton"  dam,  Avhich  is  to  be  65  feet  higher  than  any  dam  yet  con- 
structed. Its  originality  of  design,  not  less  than  these  unprecedented  proportions, 
will  make  its  designer,  Mr.  Alphonse  Fteley,  deservedly  famous.  A  very  common 
feature  of  the  rock  formation  throughout  the  Croton  Valley  is  the  presence  of  bold 
outcroppings  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  their  total  disappearance  on  the  other 
side,  upon  which  the  rock  dips  so  far  underground  as  to  be  practically  beyond  reach 
for  foundations.  These  conditions  were  found  to  obtain  at  the  site  for  the  ''  Titicus  " 
dam,  near  Purdy  Station,  New  York,  and  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  novel  and 
perhaps  noteworthy  feature  in  construction.  The  dam  is  135  feet  high  and  1,500 
feet  long.  About  500  feet  of  the  length  of  the  dam,  under  which  the  foundation  is 
of  rock,  is  entirely  of  masonry,  while  the  remaining   portion  is  of  earth   with   a 
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masonry  core-wall.  At  the  point  where  the  rock  foundation  ceases  and  the  clay 
foundation  begins,  the  core-wall  is  about  130  feet  high.  The  transition  from  rock 
to  clay,  with  its  tendency  to  produce  a  crack  by  unequal  settlement,  thus  becomes  a 
very  serious  matter.  Similar  conditions  at  "Sodom"  dam  having  caused  the  wall 
to  crack,  Mr.  Fteley  anticipated  such  action  at  "Titicus"  dam,  by  leaving  a  large 
we'l-hole  running  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  at  the  point  where  the 
foiuidation  changes  from  rock  to  clay.  Tiie  purjjose  of  the  well-hole  was  to  so 
weaken  tlie  wall  that  it  would  be  sure  to  crack  at  this  point,  if  anywhere,  and  after 
the  completion  of  the  work,  when  settlement  had  ceased,  the  well-hole  was  to  be 
filled  with  concrete,  thus  effectually  stopping  any  leakage.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  wall  had  reached  a  height  of  50  feet,  a  crack  appeared,  as  anticipated,  on 
each  side  of  the  well-hole.  Tlie  concrete  filling  when  in  place,  however,  will 
re-establish  the  integrity  of  the  wall  and  prevent  any  leakage. 


Englisli  Trade  vs.  Ensflisli  Weigiits  and  Measures. 


Mr.  Edward  Johnson,  of  Botolph  House,  Eastcheap,  London,  Secretary  of  the 
New  Decimal  Association,  has  issued  a  circular  setting  forth  the  fact  that  British 
trade  in  certain  quarters  of  the  globe  is  suffering  in  consequence  of  British  adher- 
ence to  Britisli  weights  and  measures. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  in  the  last  published  Foreign  Office 
Eeport  (No.  1300)  on  the  trade,  etc.,  of  Bulgaria,  it  is  stated  that  would-be  sellers 
in  England  do  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  send  out  catalogues  in  French  or  some 
other  foreign  language,  but  that  even  then  they  "  persist  in  retaining  the  intricate 
English  standards  of  weights  and  measures."  It  is  added  :  ''  The  Metric  System  is 
the  one  now  employed  throughout  Bulgaria,  and  it  is  useless  for  English  manu- 
facturers, especially  of  machinery  and  hardware,  to  expect  that  their  potential 
foreign  customers  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  learning  our  avoirdupois  and 
dimension  tables,  in  order  to  be  able  to  puzzle  out  quarters,  pounds  and  ounces, 
yards  and  inches,  gallons,  pints,  etc.,  into  their  metric  equivalents." 

Regarding  Peru,  a  correspondent  writes  complaining  of  the  inconvenience  lie 
suffers  when  consigning  machinery.  The  shipping  specifications  have  to  be  sent 
out  in  metric  weights  and  measures,  and  if  there  are  any  errors  his  customers  are 
liable  to  a  fine.  This  means  he  has  to  make  out  the  specifications  twice  over,  first 
in  English  and  then  in  metric  weights  and  measures.  He,  therefore,  and  not 
unreasonably,  urges  that  the  metric  system  should  be  officially  adopted  in  England. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  in  this  department  of  the  Jourxai,  such  engineering  pulilications 
as  may  find  their  way  to  our  shelves. 

Publishers  are  re<iuested,  in  sending  works  fur  review,  to  state  the  prices  of  same. 


Modern  Fraiued  Structures,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of—.    By  J. 
B.  Johnson,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  ;  C.  W.  Bryan,  C.  E.,  Engineer  of  the  Edge  Moor  Bridge  Works, 
Wilmington,  Del.  ;  and  F.  E.  Turneaiire,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Bridge  and  Hy- 
draulic  Engineering,   University   of  Wisconsin,    Madison.     Second    edition, 
revised.     New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons.     1894.     517  pages,  8  x  by  lOi 
inches.     Well  and  thoroughly  illustrated.     Index.     .^lO.OO. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  this  truly  standard  work  already  in  its  second  edition.     As 
might  have  been  expected,  this  edition  differs  but  little  from  its  predecessor,  for  even 
in  these  days  of  rapid  progress  no  very  radical  changes  in  theory  or  in  practice  could 
have  taken  place  within  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the 
first  edition.  The  book  is  unique  in  the  matter  of  its  illustrations,  which  have  been  pre- 
pared with  most  commendable  care.     A  feature  peculiar  to  this  work  is  Chapter  26, 
dealing  with  the  festhetic  design  of  bridges  and  illustrated  by  means  of  numerous 
foreign  and  domestic  examples.     The  chapter  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  stand- 
pipes  and  elevated  tanks  is  particularly  timely  in  these  days  of  numerous  failures  of 
such  structures.     Another  chapter,  rather  unfortunately  named,  is  devoted  to  Iron 
and  Steel  Tall  Building  Construction. 

Appendix  A  is  an  adaptation  of  a  paper  on  tlie  use  of  soft  steel  in  bridges,  read 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis  before  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia.  Appendix  B 
treats  of  the  processes  in  the  manufacture  and  constructiorwof  iron  and  steel  build- 
ings. Appendix  C,  on  American  methods  of  bridge  erection,  is  adapted  from  a 
lecture  by  Frank  W.  Skinner  before  the  Club  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Cornell 
University  in  April,  1893. 

Manuale  dell'Ing-eg-nere  Civile  e  Indiistriale.     Per  G.  Colombo, 

Engineer,  Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Machine  Construction  in  the  Royal 

Technical  Institute  of  Milan.     Thirteenth  edition.      Ulrico  Hoepli,   Milan, 

1893.     356  pages,  4x6  inches,  of  small  type.     203  cuts.     Lira,  5.50  (=  §1.10). 

This  little  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1877,  comes  to  us  from 

a  valued  Italian  correspondent,  who  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  higli  estimation 

in  which  it  is  held  by  his  compatriots.     It  is  to  them  in  short  what  the  "Taschen- 

buch  Hiitte  "   is  to  the  Germans.     The  author  states  in  the  Preface  of  the  first 

edition  that  the  work  is  not  a  mere  compilation  or  an  imitation  of  foreign  manuals, 

but  is  derived  largely  from  his  own  experience.     The  present  thirteenth  edition  is 

modified  and  enlarged,  especially  in  the  departments  of  Mathematics,  Hydraulics 

and  Mechanics. 

Electricity  is  briefly  disposed  of  in  five  pages,  while  26  are  devoted  to  Hydraulics 
and  4  to  Hydraulic  Construction.  Three  pages  are  given  to  Agriculture  and  13  to 
Strength  of  Materials,  40  to  Transmission  of  Power,  14  to  Water  Wheels  and  Turbines, 
33  to  Steam  Engines,  7  to  Steam  Navigation  and  9  to  Gas  and  Hot  Air  Engines. 
The  remarks  upon  Railroads  are  of  course  based  upon  foreign  practice. 
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This  work,  like  the  "  Hiitte,"  contains  brief  sketclies  of  the  important  features 
of  various  technical  pursuits,  such  as  paper  making,  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  etc., 
devoting  28  pages  to  such  matter.  Thirty-one  pages  are  devoted  to  matters  of 
administration,  including  laws  governing  building  construction. 

Like  some  of  our  own  pocket-booka  this  manual  has  found  place  betvi'een  its 
boards  for  advertisements,  and  indeed  to  an  extent  which  none  of  our  American 
pocket-books  approach  to,  48  pages  at  the  back  being  taken  up  with  the  catalogue 
of  the  publisher. 

Tidal  Eivei'S:  Their  (1)  Hydraulics,  (2)  Improvement,  (3)  Navigation.  By 
W.  H.  Wheeler,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  and  New 
York  :  15  E.  Sixteenth  Street.  1893.  455  pages,  4i  x  9^t  inches.  Index.  Il- 
lustrated. 

This  work,  as  is  usual  and  perhaps  proper  in  such  treatises,  opens  with  an  his- 
torical review  of  the  subject.  Then  follow  chapters  on  the  motion  of  the  water  in 
tidal  rivers  and  its  transporting  power.  Chapter  V  is  devoted  to  the  tides,  and 
gives  data  respecting  the  rates  of  propagation  of  the  tidal  wave  in  the  Seine  and  in 
British  rivers.  Under  the  head  of  "  Training  and  Dredging,"  a  description  is  given 
of  the  Lobnitz  Derocheuse,  as  used  in  the  Suez  Canal.  Short  chapters  are  devoted 
to  buoying  and  lighting  and  to  the  surveying  of  tidal  rivers.  Among  the  examples 
of  important  tidal  rivers,  the  Clyde,  of  course,  occupies  a  prominent  position,  as  do 
also  the  Mersey,  with  its  exceptionally  high  range  of  tide,  in  connection  with  which 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  is  described,  and  the  River  Dee.  To  our  surprise,  we 
find  no  reference  to  the  world-renowned  Bore  of  the  last-named  river.  In  treating 
of  the  Clyde,  the  author  quotes  Telford  as  remarking,  in  1817,  that  at  that  time  the 
Clyde  had  not  been  rendered  as  perfect  as  the  Dee. 

Appendix  II  gives  a  glossary  of  French  and  English  terras  relating  to  tidal 
rivers.  That  the  work  is  not  very  intensely  matheraatical,  may  be  seen  from  Appen- 
dix V,  giving  the  notation  used  in  the  work  and  containing  only  ten  items. 
The  author  uses  English  measures  throughout,  and  gives,  as  his  formula  for  velocity  : 

where 

V  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second, 

0=  a  coefficient  varying,  with  the  volume  of  discharge,  from  0.65  to  1..50. 

R  z=  hydraulic  mean  radius, 

F  =  slope  in  feet  per  mile. 

In  tidal  rivers  C=  0.85  to  1.50.  When  discharge  =  100,000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  C  =  1. 

The  author  holds  that  "  the  engineer  requires  a  formula  having  as  few  figures 
as  possible." 

AVateiT^^orks  Eiig-ineering,  The  Pkinciples  of — .  By  J.  H.  Tuds- 
bery  Turner,  B.  Sc,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. ;  and  A.  W.  Brightmore,  M.  Sc.  Assoc, 
Mem.  Inst.  C.  E.  London:  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon.  New  York  :  Spon  &  Chamber- 
lain, 12  Cortlandt  Street.  1893.  420  pages,  4^  x  9  inches.  Handsomely 
printed  on  good  paper  in  large  type.  Index.  Illustrated.  Price,  25  shil- 
lings ($6.25). 
The  author  evidently  means  to  cover  very  much  the  same  ground  as  is  covered 

by  Mr.  Fanning's  American  work  upon  the  same  subject.     The  sources  of  water 
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supply  and  the  impurities  to  whicli  it  is  liable  are  considered  in  detail.  Under 
Measurement  of  Water  the  author  proceeds  to  consider  the  subjects  of  Rainfall, 
Gages,  Theories  of  Flow  and  various  Methods  of  Measurement,  including  tlie 
weir;  in  which  Mr.  Francis'  experiments  and  those  of  Fteley  and  Stearns  are 
noticed  ;  Current  Meters,  including  those  of  Pitot  and  Darcy  ;  and  Water  Meters, 
including  the  Venturi. 

The  chapter  on  pumps  seems  rather  incomplete  and  bare  of  illustrations  for  a 
work  of  this  kind.  Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  ancient  devices,  such 
as  Archimedes'  screw,  the  chain  pump  and  the  hydraulic  ram,  but  comparatively 
little  to  pumps  of  modern  form. 

Chapter  4,  which  treats  of  the  Storage  of  Water,  illustrates  earthen  embank- 
ments and  masonry  dams  in  considerable  detail,  and  elaborates  the  theory  of  the 
latter.  Chapter  5  deals  with  the  purification  of  water,  and,  as  is  natural  in  an 
English  work,  has  much  to  say  about  filters.  Porter's  filter  press  is  illustrated, 
and  in  this  connection  we  might  refer  to  the  Bonnot  press  at  Canton,  Ohio,  described 
in  Mr.  Chapin's  paper  in  the  present  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Chapter  6,  on  the  Conveyance  of  Water,  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the 
testing  of  pipes,  to  pipe  laying  and   pouring,  and  to  flexible  and  other  pipe  joints. 

Chapters  7  and  S  deal  with  the  Distribution  of  Water  and  the  Maintenance  of 
Waterworks, 

Eiig'ineering'  Ediicatioii.     Being  the  proceedings  of  Section   E  of  tiie 
World's  Engineering  Congress,  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  July  31st  to  August  5th, 

1893.  Published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education 
as  Volume  I  of  their  Proceedings.  Edited  by  DeVolson  Wood,  Ira  O. 
Baker,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Committee.     Columbia,  Mo.:  E.  W,  Stephens,  Printer, 

1894.  342  pages,  6  x  8.t  inches.  Handsomely  printed  on  good  paper  and  in 
large  type. 

In  this  era  of  rapid  and  radical  change,  no  revolution  of  deeper  significance 
has  taken  place  than  that  which  has,  within  a  little  more  than  half  a  century,  so 
completely  transformed  the  methods  by  which  engineers  are  educated. 

Our  immediate  ancestors  were  thankful  if  they  could  claim  to  have  received 
"  a  common  school  education,"  and  were  then  at  once  turned  out  to  active  work, 
often,  indeed,  acquiring  considerable  reputation  at  an  age  when  our  boys  are  only 
getting  fairly  into  the  hazing  period. 

Men  that  might  still  be  called  young  can  remember  when  colleges  of  engineer- 
ing were  scarcely  heard  of,  and  when  it  was  seriously  debated  whether  any  departure 
from  the  established  and  largely  classical  curriculum  was  to  be  recommended,  even 
for  men  who  were  to  spend  their  lives  in  active  business. 

The  present  volume,  containing  the  proceedings  of  a  World's  Congress  on 
Engineering  Education,  held  under  the  auspices  of  such  men  as  E.  L.  Corthell, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  on  Engin- 
eering Congresses  ;  Prof.  Ira  O.  Baker,  Chairman  of  Special  Committee  for  the 
Division  of  Engineering  Education ;  and  Prof.  De  Volson  Wood,  President  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Engineering  Education,  is  an  excellent  index  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  engineer  is  engrossing  the  leading 
minds  in  the  profession. 

In  addition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  the  volume  contains  papers  and 
discussions  from  many  of  our  most  prominent  educators  of  engineers.  Most  of 
these  papers  have  already  appeared  in  the  engineering  journals. 
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United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Report  of  the  Supee- 

IN'TEXDENT  OF  THE — .     For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1891.     In  two 

parts.     Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1892. 

With  the  issue  of  tliis  number  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  issuing  the 
Report  in  two  parts ;  Part  I,  quarto,  containing  notes  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
in  tl)e  past  and  of  the  anticipated  progress  in  the  future,  together  with  maps  and 
progre^^s  sketches,  and  Part  II,  octavo,  containing  professional  papers  relating  to 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  survey.  As  a  rule.  Part  II  only  is  sent  out  to  the 
public.  In  this  departure  the  Survey  follows  the  example  recently  set  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  in  issuing  his  annual  Report. 

Appendix  10  describes  and  illustrates  the  use  of  the  Direction  Current  Meter, 
devised  by  Messrs.  E.  E.  Haskell  and  E.  S.  Ritchie,  with  observations  made  by 
means  of  it  in  the  Straits  of  Florida  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  instrument 
records  electrically  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  current. 

Appendix  11  contains  an  exceedingly  valuable  index  of  the  various  publica- 
tions of  the  Survey,  and  is  divided  into  eight  portions,  in  which  are  grouped 
respectively  the  various  classes  of  publications. 

In  Appendix  1.5,  Supt.  Mendenhall  describes  determinations  of  gravity  with 
the  new  half-second  pendulums  at  stations  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  Alaska,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  at  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  volume  concludes  with  Appendix  16,  giving  a  report  of  the  Topographical 
Conference  at  Washington,  convened  by  direction  of  the  Superintendent  in  Janu- 
ary, 1892.  Among  the  interesting  matters  presented  at  this  conference  was  a  review 
of  photographic  surveys  conducted  in  France  and  Germany,  with  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Methods  of  Balloon  Surveying. 

Supplement  M  of  Appendix  16  contains  an  illustrated  description  of  the  Wag- 
ner Tachymeter  and  Tachygraphometer,  as  made  by  Otto  Fennel  at  Cassel,  Prussia, 
an  elaborate  instrument  for  stadia  surveying  and  for  leveling  by  vertical  angles. 
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ISAAC  COIiI.i:N^S  CHESBROUGH. 


A  MEMOIR. 


By  Isham  Eandolph,  L.  E.  Cooley  and  Benezette  Williams, 
Committee  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers. 


[Read  March  7,  1894.] 

There  are  men  who  honor  any  calling  or  profession  to  which  they 
elect  to  devote  the  service  of  their  lives,  and  such  an  one  was  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  Isaac  Collins  Chesbrough. 

Mr,  Chesbrough  was  born  on  the  14th  day  of  December,  1814,  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1893,  he 
breathed  his  last  in  his  home  in  Copake  Iron  Works,  New  York.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Isaac  Marks  and  Phronia  Jones  Chesbi-ough,  who 
also  gave  to  the  engineering  profession  that  distinguished  apostle  of  its 
theories  and  practice,  the  admired  and  lamented  E.  S.  Chesbrough. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  present  at  the  breaking  of  ground  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  on  the  4th  of  July,  1828.  The  shovel 
was  wielded  by  the  venerable  Charles  Carrol,  of  Carrolton,  then  in  his 
90th  year,  and  almost  too  feeble  to  perform  the  part  assigned  him. 

When  the  fii-st  car  was  run  over  the  first  mile  of  completed  track, 

the  motive  power  was  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Chesbrough's  father; 

and  he  used  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  way-passenger  on  the  B.  &  0.; 

for  on  this  trial  trip  the  car  was  stopped  and  he  was  invited  to  "  get 

10 
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aboard  "  aud  join  the  select  company  of  those  who  were  enjoying  the 
novelty  of  riding  on  the  rail. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Chesbrough  entered  the  engineer  corps  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  as  rodman  under  Mr,  George  W.  Whistler. 
He  remained  with  that  Company  until  1830.  It  is  of  interest  to  men- 
tion that  for  the  work  now  performed  Avith  the  transit,  Mr.  Chesbrough 
was  taught  to  use  an  instrument  invented  by  Colonel  Long,  the  Chief 
Engineer,  and  by  him  called  a  "  goniometer." 

From  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Mr.  Chesbrough  followed  Mr.  Whistler 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Susquehanna  (now  the  Northern  Central)  Railroad, 
and  remained  there  until  1833,  when  he  followed  Mr.  Whistler's  for- 
tunes to  Massachusetts,  and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  took  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  Canton  viaduct,  a  section  of  the  Boston  &  Provi- 
dence Road.  After  completing  the  work  he  was  emjiloyed  on  the 
location  of  the  Western  Massachusetts  Railroad.  An  injury  received 
forced  him  to  leave  the  field  and  to  occupy  himself  with  office  work  for 
some  time.  Upon  his  recovery  he  was  made  Resident  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  road,  made  the  final  location  and  had  charge  of  its  construction. 
Among  his  contractors  were  Sidney  Dillon  and  Daniel  Carmichael. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1838,  he  was  married  to  Harriet,  fifth 
daughter  of  Lemuel  Pomeroy,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

In  1844  he  became  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Vermont  Central  Rail- 
road, and  left  that  road  in  1847  to  take  a  similar  position  on  the  Sulli- 
van Railroad  in  New  Hampshire.  With  this  Company  he  remained 
one  year.  He  then  bought  a  home  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  which  he  re- 
moved with  his  family.  In  1850  he  sold  that  property  and  bought  a 
home  in  Copake  Iron  Works,  New  York ;  at  the  same  time  buying  a 
fourth  interest  in  the  works.  This  business  did  not  prove  profitable,  or 
congenial  to  his  tastes,  so  he  resumed  his  profession  in  1859  as  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Ohio  River  Road,  which  position  he  held  until  1861. 
In  June,  1862,  he  entered  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland under  Captain  Micheler,  of  General  Buel's  command,  and 
witnessed  the  battles  of  Shiloh  aud  Corinth.  He  remained  with  the 
Military  Engineers  only  about  six  months.  His  eldest  son  served  in 
the  Cavalry  of  the  Union  Army  from  1861  to  1866. 

In  1863  Mr.  Chesbrough  became  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Dighton  <fe 
Somerset  Railroad,  with  headquarters  in  Taunton,  Mass.  Later,  and 
until  1873,  he  was  associated  with  his  brother,  Mr.  E.  S.  Chesbrough,  in 
-a  number  of  engineering  works,  a  part  of  this  time  as  private  assistant 
in  Chicago,  and  then  in  charge  of  work  in  New  Haven  aud  Detroit. 

From  1873  to  1877,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Albany  Water-works. 
His  last  important  work  was  the  location  of  about  75  miles  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  from  the 
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head  of  the  Little  Black  Foot  to  Spokaue.  He  located  the  tunnel  under 
Mullen's  Pass,  near  Helena,  and  designed  an  original  method  of  crossing 
a  very  difficult  place  known  as  "  Shelby's  Gulch,"  which  had  presented 
a  very  puzzling  problem  to  his  Chief  Engineer  and  associates.  The 
first  blast  in  the  tunnel  above  mentioned  was  made  on  Mr.  Chesbrough's 
67th  birthday,  December  14,  1881.  Age  abated  none  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  love  for  his  profession,  and  he  bore  the  hardships  of  camp-life, 
and  the  exposure  which  it  entailed,  with  a  fortitude  which  proved  the 
vigor  of  his  manhood.  This  was  the  last  work  on  which  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  him  to  leave  the  impress  of  his  ability,  and  to  that 
ability  it  remains  an  enduring  monument. 

Towards  the  close  of  1890,  Mr.  Chesbrough  was  for  a  short  time 
connected  Avith  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  but  he 
resigned  when  his  Chief  was  removed  from  office  by  the  faction  then  in 
power. 

The  remainder  of  his  days  was  spent  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his 
home  in  Copake  Iron  Works,  where  his  only  daughter  resided  with  him 
and  watched  over  his  declining  years. 

Mr.  Chesbrough's  religious  affiliations  were  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  warden  of  the 
"  Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness,"  which  was  built  in  1852  by 
members  of  his  own  and  of  his  wife's  family.  In  this  sacred  edifice  his 
funeral  services  were  held  on  the  1st  day  of  February,  1893,  and  he  was 
laid  to  rest  among  his  loved  ones  who  had  passed  on  ])efore  him.  Thus 
ended  a  life  of  long  and  honorable  service,  and  thus  passed  from  our 
midst  a  veteran  whose  name  we  shall  cherish  upon  our  roll  of  honor. 
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co?^stiiuctio:n^  of  reservoir  eivlbaxk^iexts. 


Remarks  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Held  September  20  and  October  18,  1893. 


Tlie  Bursting  of  tlie  Distributing  Reservoir  at  Portland, 
Maine,  August  6,  1893. 


By  John  R.  Freeman. 


The  reservoir  on  Muujoy  Hill,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  of 
Portland,  was  constructed  in  1888  and  1889,  and  formed  the  principal 
distributing  reservoir  for  that  city.  It  contained  some  twenty  million 
gallons,  and  the  area  of  its  water  surface,  as  I  remember  it,  was  about 
four  acres.  It  was  perhaps  the  deepest  artificial  disti'ibuting  reservoir 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  the  water  being  about  forty  feet  deep.  The 
embankment  contained  no  core- wall,  but  was  formed  entirely  of  earth. 
Its  height  was  less  than  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fill  coming  from  the  excavation.  The  surface  soil 
covering  the  site  of  the  reservoir  lies  upon  a  very  compact  and  well- 
cemented  hard-pan,  as  excellent  a  material  of  its  class  as  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  so  thoroughly*  compacted  in  its  natural  state  that  the  powerful 
out-rushing  flood  of  water  cut  hardly  six  inches  into  it  after  removing 
the  surface  soil.  Before  the  embankment  was  constructed,  a  trench 
about  three  feet  wide  by  eight  feet  deep  had  been  cut  into  the  hard-pan 
to  contain  a  drain-pipe  for  the  reservoir,  and,  although  the  washout  had 
removed  much  of  the  back  filling  from  this  trench,  it  left  its  sides  and 
corners  standing  almost  as  sharply  defined  as  though  cut  by  hand,  so 
much  firmer  was  this  natural  hard-pan  than  the  excellent  artificial  fill. 
The  main  body  of  the  embankment  was  formed  of  this  hard-pan,  which 
was  excavated  from  the  interior  of  the  reservoir,  disposed  in  the  ordinary 
manner  in  layers  about  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  then  most  thor- 
oughly compacted  by  means  of  grooved  rollers.  The  surface  soil  was 
used  for  the  portion  of  the  embankment  lying  outside  of  a  vertical  line 
dropped  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  top. 

The  accompanying  cuts  indicate  the  form  of  the  reservoir  and  of 
the  embankment.  The  sectional  view  indicates  a  somewhat  sharper  line 
of  demarkation  than  actually  existed  between  the  "puddled  bank"  and 
the  "gravelly  clay  bank  rolled,"  for  in  point  of  fact  both  parts  were 
constructed  simultaneously,  and  the  same  6-inch  layer  extended  entirely 
across.     I  am  told  that  the  degree  of  wetting  and  of  rolling  was  the 
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same  throughout,  and  that  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  parts 
was  this :  that  the  inspector  on  the  bank  ordered  those  carts  which  were 
loaded  with  surface  soil  or  with  pebbly  gravel  to  dump  outside  the  line 
indicated.  The  cut  also  fails  to  exhibit  with  distinctness  the  vertical 
outer  face  of  the  concrete  block  around  the  overflow  pipe. 

After  the  work  on  the  reservoir  had  proceeded  to  a  considerable 
extent,  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Shedd,  the  engineer  in  charge,  fearing  that  an 
embankment  formed  from  this  pulverized  and  re-compacted  hard-pan 
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alone  might  not  prove  sufficiently  impervious,  substituted  a  puddle 
formed  by  mixing  two  parts  of  the  hard-pan  with  one  part  of  blue 
clay,  brought  across  the  Back  Bay  from  the  town  of  Deeriug.  Both 
ingredients  were  spread  upon  a  level  bed,  thoroughly  cut  up,  and  then 
mixed  and  turned  over  by  means  of  disk  harrows. 

The  excavation  for  the  reservoir  was  carried  down  some  four  feet 
deeper  than  the  final  bottom,  and  this  space,  four  feet  deep,  was  very 
carefully  refilled  with  the  puddling  material  of  hard-pan  mixed  with 
clay,  just  described,  which  was  also  carried  up  the  slope  of  the  embank- 
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ment,  forming  an  impervious  sloping  puddle  wall  or  internal  lining  six 
feet  thick. 

So  far  as  the  embankment  itself  was  concerned,  it  was  remarkably 
well  built.  The  contractors  were  experienced  and  skillful,  and  the 
engineering  supervision  appears  to  have  been  of  the  very  best. 

Two  pipes  passed  through  the  embankment  at  the  point  where  the 
rupture  afterward  occurred  ;  both  of  ordinary  tar-coated  bell  and  spigot 
cast  iron  water  pipe.  One  of  these,  called  the  draw-off  pipe,  was  an 
8-inch  pipe,  provided  with  frequent  cut-off  walls  and  laid  about  a  foot 
below  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir.  The  other,  called  the  overflow  pipe, 
was  a  12-inch  pipe,  without  iron  cut-off  walls. 

The  overflow  pipe,  at  its  upper  end,  was  imbedded  in  a  six-foot  cube 
of  concrete.  Although  it  was  not  provided  with  cut-ofl*  walls  or  with 
special  stops  to  prevent  water  from  flowing  between  it  and  the  sur- 
rounding material,  the  evidence  obtained  at  the  Coroner's  inquest 
showed  conclusively  that  the  work  of  imbedding  it  was  done  with  great 
care. 

The  reservoir,  during  the  four  years  of  its  service,  was  a  remark- 
ably tight  one.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Water-works  repeatedly 
examined  the  feet  of  the  slopes  without  finding  the  least  signs  of  seepage. 
He  rejDorted  that  the  grass  on  the  slopes  suffered  as  much  from  the  sum- 
mer's drought  as  that  in  the  neighboring  fields,  and  so  free  was  the  foot 
of  the  slope  from  moisture  that  the  grass  nowhere  grew  rank,  nor  was  a 
bunch  of  water-grass  to  be  found  anywhere  at  the  foot  of  these  slopes. 
The  superintendent  had  made  a  circuit  of  the  foot  of  the  slope  only  a 
very  few  days  before  the  accident,  and  had  found  everything  looking 
well. 

The  disaster  occurred  early  on  a  Sunday  morning.  It  was  first 
noticed  by  a  little  girl,  who  thought  she  had  found  a  spring.  A  lady, 
who  was  with  her,  and  who  lived  in  a  house  about  a  hundred  feet  dis- 
tant, saw  at  a  glance  that  the  reservoir  was  leaking,  and,  with  great 
presence  of  mind,  warned  those  who  lived  in  the  two  houses  which  stood 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  stream.  Those  in  the  upper  house  had  time 
to  rise  and  dress  and  to  make  their  escape  ;  but  those  in  the  lower  house, 
after  leaving  it,  returned  and  remained  in  it,  apparently  debating  what 
to  do,  until  the  house  was  carried  away  and  they  were  drowned.  Both 
the  houses  appeared  to  have  been  of  frail  construction,  and  both  col- 
lapsed under  the  action  of  the  torrent,  which  was  then  probably  three 
feet  deep. 

The  testimony  of  the  successive  witnesses  is  interesting  as  indicat- 
ing the  rapid,  progressive  character  of  the  break.  On  the  evening 
previous  one  of  the  men  whose  home  was  destroyed  had  stood  for  some 
time,  leaning  against  the  fence  close   to  where  the   break   occurred; 
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another,  returning  home  after  midnight,  directly  across  the  course  of 
any  possible  leak,  noticed  nothing  wrong.  AVhile  the  little  girl  who  first 
noticed  the  leak  mistook  it  for  a  small  spring,  the  next  person  who 
noticed  it  described  it  as  a  stream  spurting  out  from  the  foot  of  the 
slope  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist.  An  observer,  three  to  five  minutes 
later,  found  it  a  little  less  than  a  foot  in  diameter  ;  the  next,  as  large  as 
a  hogshead  ;  while  the  next  observer  reported  the  break  as  being  almost 
large  enough  for  the  passage  of  an  ox  team.  All  this  took  place  within 
twenty  minutes  from  the  discovery  of  the  "  small  spring." 

The  break  evidently  began  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  just  over  the 
lower  end  of  the  over-flow  pipe,  and  in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minut'^s  the 
opening  had  extended  to  the  top  of  the  embankment.  In  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  depth  of  water 
escaped,  leaving  a  depth  of  only  some  nine  or  ten  feet  in  the  reservoir. 
The  testimony  showed  that  the  embankment  over  the  breach  formed 
a  natural  arch,  which  did  not  fall  into  the  breach  until  the  latter  was 
fifteen  feet  or  more  in  width,  a  fact  which  shows  the  tenacity  of  the 
material  in  the  embankment  and  the  solidity  with  which  it  was  com- 
pacted. The  caving-in  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bank  partially 
stopped  the  leak  and  prevented  the  escape  of  much  of  the  w-ater. 

The  theory  which  I  oflTered  at  the  inquest,  in  explanation  of  the 
break,  is  as  follows : 

During  the  extremely  cold  weather  which  occurred  about  Christ- 
mas, in  the  previous  winter,  repairs  which  were  being  made  on  the  in- 
take at  Lake  Sebago,  the  source  of  supply,  caused  the  water  in  the 
Portland  reservoir  to  be  drawn  down  more  than  twenty-five  feet. 
Naturally,  the  wet  clay  embankment,  being  thus  uncovered,  was  frozen  ; 
and  the  consequent  expansion,  acting  upward  against  the  thirty-six 
square  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  block  in  which  the  upper  end 
of  the  over-flow  pipe  was  imbedded,  acted  with  enormous  pressure  upon 
this  pipe,  and  must  have  tended  to  loosen  its  contact  with  the  surround- 
ing earth  bank,  particularly  underneath  the  pipe.  When  the  reservoir 
was  subsequently  filled,  the  water-surface  froze  over  probably  one  or  two 
feet  thick,  and  the  water  level  was  continually  fluctuating,  so  that  the 
ice  was  repeatedly  drawn  down  and  then  forced  up  again.  The  ice, 
falling  on  an  incline  against  the  sloping  sides  and  subsequently  rising, 
might  act  like  a  toggle-joint  and  exert  great  horizontal  thrust  as  it  slowly 
rose.  Considering  this  and  the  expansion  of  the  ice  in  forming,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  a  great  pressure  was  thereby  brought  to  bear 
against  the  nearly  vertical  face  of  the  concrete  block,  sufficient,  perhaps, 
to  loosen  its  contact  with  the  surrounding  clay. 

Another  cause  which  may  have  operated  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
aster was  the  following  :  As  alreadv  stated,  the  embankment  was  carried 
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up  iu  6-inch  layers.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  roadway  for  the  roller, 
it  was  made  the  practice  to  plug  the  upper  end  of  the  overflow  pipe,  as 
far  as  laid,  and  to  carry  ou  the  filling  beyond  this,  as  though  the  pipe 
were  not  to  be  laid  further.  After,  say,  ten  or  twelve  layers  had  been 
placed  in  this  way,  a  wedge-shaped  trench  was  cut  down  though  them 
for  the  continuation  of  the  pipe.  After  the  pipe  was  thus  laid,  the  trench 
was  filled  in  with  the  best  of  the  puddling  material,  taking  care  to  use 
jilenty  of  ruater  with  it,  so  as  to  do,  as  one  of  the  contractor's  foremen 
testified,  "  an  extra  good  job  of  puddling." 

Undoubtedly  there  should  have  been  cut-ofi"  walls  along  this  pipe, 
but  this  was  one  of  those  cases  where,  as  Artemus  Ward  puts  it, 
"  hind-sight  is  a  great  deal  easier  than  fore-sight ;"  and  it  is  easy  now 
to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  ramming  the  material 
directly  under  the  pipe  where  the  trench  was  deep,  and  to  see  that 
ramming  hard  under  the  sides  of  the  pipe  might  result  in  wedging  the 
pipe  up  a  little  from  its  proper  position,  thus  preventing  it  from  having 
a  firm  bearing  upon  the  bottom. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  note  the  tendency  of  water  to  follow 
along  a  plate-iron  penstock  imbedded  iu  earth ;  and  my  impression  is 
that  it  is  very  common  to  find  a  thin  stream  of  water  running  under 
water  pipes  in  city  streets  where  the  grade  is  steep,  and  this  again 
shows  the  difficulty  of  making  a  thoroughly  tight  job  iu  compacting 
earth  against  the  bottom  of  a  pipe. 

Again,  the  wetness  of  the  material  used  for  re-filling  this  trench 
seems  to  oflTer  an  explanation  of  the  catastrophe,  for  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  excess  of  water  in  the  filling  material  was  absorbed  by  the 
dryer  earth  in  the  sides  of  the  trench,  leaving  the  filling  to  shrink.  If 
in  shrinking  it  left  a  crack  no  thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper,  this  might 
in  time  enlarge,  with  disastrous  results. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Fitz  Gerald  made  a  series  of  experiments  with 
dry  and  moist  earth  compacted  in  wooden  boxes,  and  these  experiments 
showed  Or  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  freely  wetted  earth  to 
shrink  away  from  the  sides  of  the  boxes  after  the  excess  of  the  water 
had  disappeared. 

Thei'e  is  a  gate  house  just  outside  of  the  reservoir,  but  no  gate 
chamber  proper  within  the  reservoir.  The  testimony  showed  very 
clearly  that  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  there  were  no 
natural  springs  at  or  near  the  point  where  tlie  break  occurred.  The 
height  of  the  embankment  at  that  point  was  considerably  less  thau  at 
the  next  corner  to  the  north,  owing  to  a  declivity  in  the  natural  surface. 
The  embankment  was  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness  at  the  high  water 
line,  and  both  the  wet  and  the  dry  slopes  were  H  to  1. 

The  waste  pipe,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  had  frequent  cut-off"  walls 
and  was  left  uninjured. 
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About  au  hour  after  the  break  occurred,  the  paving  of  the  slope  ou 
two  opposite  sides  began  to  slide,  while  that  of  the  other  two  sides 
remained  intact.  On  one  of  the  sides  where  sliding  occurred,  the 
paving,  for  about  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  took  suddenly  much  the 
same  form  as  did  that  in  the  reservoir  at  Lowell,  which  slipped  down 
into  the  reservoir  when  the  water  was  lowered  rapidly  some  five  or  ten 
years  ago.  This  sliding,  while  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  cause  of  the 
accident,  is  interesting  and  instructive,  as  showing  what  may  happen 
with  a  slope  paving  on  a  puddle  wall  laid  with  so  steep  a  slope  as  1*  to  1, 
and  seems  to  argue  very  strongly  for  vertical  as  against  sloping  puddle 
walls.  The  ring  of  concrete  at  the  foot  of  the  slope  paving  yielded  and 
tipped  inwaz'd,  and  the  slope  puddle,  slope  paving  and  all  slid  down  in  a 
confused  mass  over  a  space  more  than  50  feet  in  diameter. 


DISCUSSION. 


Professor  William  Watson. — The  carrying  of  water  mains 
through  a  mass  of  masonry  in  earthen  dikes  destroys  the  homogeneity 
of  the  latter ;  for  on  both  sides  of  this  mass  the  earth  must  be  hand- 
rammed  and  therefore  imperfectly  compacted,  no  matter  what  pains  are 
taken,  and  the  settlement  of  the  surrounding  earth  leaves  spaces  which 
may  cause  dangerous  leaks. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  attention  to  the  construction  of  the 
Torcy-Neuf  reservoir  in  France,  which  I  have  described  and  illustrated 
on  pages  614  and  615  of  the  recently  published  Civil  Engineering 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commission  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Here  the  water,  instead  of  being  conveyed  directly  into  the  mains 
passing  through  the  dike,  is  let  into  a  tower  which  rises  from  the  foot  of 
the  inner  slope,  as  shown  in  Fig.  62,  p.  616,  of  the  report.  The  tower 
well  terminates  in  a  cylindrical  chamber,  2  meters  in  diameter  and  2 
meters  deep,  the  object  of  which  is  to  l)reak  the  destructive  shock  of  the 
water  upon  the  masonry. 

The  guard  sluice  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  may  be  closed  at  any 
time,  and  the  culvert  under  the  dike  can  then  be  easily  repaired  if  neces- 
sary. The  sluice  is  so  constructed  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  press- 
ure (27,000  kilograms)  of  the  water,  and  the  weight  (2,000  kilograms) 
of  the  sluice  itself,  it  is  easily  operated  by  a  jack  of  750  kilograms. 
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Tlie  Classification  of  Granular  Materials. 


By  Robert  H.  Richards. 


In  connection  with  the  subject  of  earthen  dams  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  notice  the  methods  employed  in  the  process  of  ore  dressing  for  assort- 
ing the  sizes  of  granular  materials,  and  those  for  similarly  assorting 
clays  of  different  textures. 

For  coarse  materials  a  series  of  sieves  is  used,  beginning,  per- 
haps, with  a  sieve  of  2  meshes  per  linear  inch,  and  following  with  sieves 
of  3,  4,5,  6,8, 10  meshes,  and  so  on.  A  sand  which  passes,  for  instance, 
the  sieve  with  five  meshes  to  the  inch  and  is  retained  by  that  with  six,  is 
called  No.  6.  A  table  is  then  constructed  by  which  the  proportions  of 
the  different  sizes  are  noted. 

The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  sorting  tube  employed  in 
Schone's  apparatus  for  the  mechanical  analysis  of  clays,  as  described  in 
Kerl's  "Thonwaarenindustrie."  In  this  apparatus  the  fineness  of  the 
particles  is  determined  by  their  rate  of  falling  through  water,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  velocity  of  an  upward  current  which  can  lift  and  carry 
them. 

Water,  supplied  from  an  overhead  tank  to  the  tube  A,  is  led  down- 
ward through  the  bent  tube  and  up  through  the  sorting  tube  C  to  the 
gage  F.  The  gage  tube  E  F  is  open  at  both  ends.  At  the  elbow  ^  is  a 
pinhole  through  which  the  water  escapes,  the  rate  of  discharge  at  E  and 
the  upward  velocity  through  the  sorting  tube  C  being  determined,  of 
course,  by  the  head  shown  on  the  gage  F,  and  regulated  by  the 
faucet  B.  The  tank  is  provided  with  a  very  carefully-designed  attach- 
ment for  maintaining  a  constant  head.  The  sorting  tube  C,  although 
shown  in  the  figure  as  tapering  throughout,  is  in  reality  cylindrical  from 
the  widest  point,  near  the  neck,  down  to  about  the  point  C. 

When  a  material  is  to  be  tested,  sufficient  water  is  admitted  by  the 
faucet  B  to  fill  the  sorting  tube  about  to  the  level  of  C.  The  stopper 
D,  with  the  gage  tube,  is  removed,  and  the  material  to  be  tested  is 
washed  into  the  mouth  of  the  sorting  tube  by  means  of  a  wash-bottle. 
The  stopper  and  gage  tube  are  now  replaced. 

The  faucet  B  is  then  slightly  opened,  establishing  an  upward  flow 
at  a  very  low  velocity  through  the  sorting  tube  C  and  a  discharge 
through  the  pinhole  E  of  water  carrying  in  suspension  the  lightest  par- 
ticles. This  discharge  takes  place  under  a  head  corresponding  to  one  of 
the  lower  divisions  on  the  gage. 

When  all  of  the  particles  capable  of  being  carried  at  this  velocity 
have  been  washed  out  of  the  material  under  examination,  clear  water 
issues  from   the  pinhole  E.     The  flow  is  then  stopped,  the  beaker   G 
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removed,  an  empty  beaker  put  in  its  place,  and  by  opening  the  faucet 
B  the  flow  is  re-established  at  a  rate  corresponding  to  a  higher  division 
on  the  scale. 

The  solid  contents  of  each  beaker-full  of  water  are  then  weighed, 
and  the  proportions  of  material  of  the  different  finenesses  are  thus 
obtained. 

A  clay  which  is  to  be  tested  is  first  boiled  in  water,  then  sifted 
through  a  sieve  with  holes  0  2  mm.  in  diameter,  and  washed  on  the 
sieve  until  the  water  runs  through  clear.  The  residue  left  on  the  sieve 
is  dried  and  weighed,  and,  if  desired,  may  be  further  sorted  on  coarser 
sieves.  The  turbid  filtrate  is  allowed  to  set  in  a  shallow  dish.  The 
supernatant  liquor  is  kept  and  added   to  the  finest  slime  overflow  or 


pure  mineral  clay  from  the  sorting  tube,  while  the  coarser  slime  which 
has  settled  out  is  used  for  the  experiment. 

It  is  found  that  a  pure  mineral  clay,  with  particles  0.01  mm.  in 
diameter,  is  carried  over  by  a  velocity  of  0.18  mm.  per  second,  and 
particles  of  mineral  dust  from  0.01  to  0.04  by  a  velocity  of  1.58  mm. 
per  second ;  while  particles  from  0.04  to  0.2  mm.  are  left  in  the  tube. 
Particles  larger  than  0.2  mm.  are,  of  course,  left  on  the  sieve  having 
measures  of  that  diameter. 

Dana  states  that  clay  consists  of  flat,  hexagonal  scales,  and  that 
their  form  is  the'  cause  of  the  plasticity  of  the  clay.  All  mineralogi- 
cally  pure  clays  are  hydrated  silicates  of  alumina.  The  usefulness  of 
clay  puddle,  as  such,  depends  upon  the  continuity  of  its  layers. 
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The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Water  in  the  Constrnction  of  Reser- 
voir Embankments. 


[CORRESPONDENCE.] 


Boston,  Mass.,  September  2,  1893. 
James  H.  Harlow,  Esq.,  Hydraulic  Engineer,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  : — It  is  proposed  to  discuss,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  be  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  the  con- 
struction of  reservoir  embankments. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  convention  of  the  Ainerican  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  at  Chattanooga  in  1891,  you  told  me  of  some  very  interesting 
views  of  your  own,  respecting  the  proper  degree  of  moisture  to  be  used 
in  puddling  or  in  constructing  a  reservoir  embankment. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  you  held  that  the  earth  should  be  packed 
as  dry  as  possible,  on  the  same  principle  that  guides  a  carpenter  in 
selecting  dry  rather  than  green  lumber  for  making  a  tight  tank,  and  I 
think  you  said  that  you  had  constructed  one  or  two  banks  in  this  way 
and  that  you  had  seen  no  reason  to  regret  it. 

The  matter  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  important  one,  and  one  which 
might  well  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  our  members. 

I  am  satisfied  that  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  recent  failure 
of  the  reservoir  at  Portland,  Me.,  Avas  the  laying  of  the  overflow  pipe  in 
a  trench  cut  in  a  closely  compacted  embankment  and  afterwards  filled 
with  a  puddle  of  ^  clay  and  §  puddling-gravel,  rammed  in  with  a 
considerable  excess  of  water.  Although  the  puddle  was  perhaps  not 
left  in  that  almost  jelly-like  condition  which  is  often  advocated  by  men 
who  wish  to  do  "an  extra  good  job  of  thorough  puddling,"  I  am  yet 
inclined  to  believe  that  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  excess  of  water 
was  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  earth,  the  puddle  tended  to  shrink  and 
crack,  so  that  a  stream  of  water  from  the  reservoir  was  allowed  to  follow 
the  outside  of  the  overflow  pipe  through  the  bank. 

Many  other  matters  in  connection  with  reservoir  banks  may  suggest 
themselves  to  you,  as,  for  instance,  the  desirability  of  a  more  accurate 
definition  of  clay  and  of  gravel.  I  have  seen  a  material  which  was 
called  clay,  but  which  really  contained  more  than  three-fourths  of  fine 
river  silt  and  only  a  little  clay,  so  that,  although  it  looked  like  clay  in 
the  bank,  it  would,  on  the  addition  of  water,  become  a  treacherous  quick- 
sand. Perhaps  you  can  give  us  some  good  rough-and-ready  rule  /or 
determining  the  proportion  of  clay  and  of  silica  in  a  given  sample. 

Another  question  upon  which  you  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
is,  whether  or  not  a  somewhat  loose  and  gravelly  material  cannot  be 
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made  into  a  safer  bank  than  one  which  packs  and  cements  firmly.  The 
point  made  in  favor  of  the  loose  material  is  that  if  an  opening  is  started 
in  it,  some  of  the  fragments  above  will  detach  themselves  and  stop  the 
gap,  whereas  a  hard  cemented  material  may  remain  arched  over  the 
opening  until  this  assumes  dangerous  dimensions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  R.  Freeman. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September  12,  1893. 

John  R.  Freeman,  Esq.,  President  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  : — Replying  to  your  favor  of  2d  inst.,  I  would  say  that 
more  than  twelve  years  ago  I  discussed  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
with  Mr.  Charles  Hermany,  of  the  Louisville  water-works,  and  it  was 
during  this  discussion  that  I  first  received  the  suggestion  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  building  reservoirs  with  the  material  taken  from  the  excava- 
tion, deposited  in  thin  layers,  and  thoroughly  rolled  without  the  addition 
of  water. 

Mr.  Hermany  claimed  that  the  material,  when  thoroughly  wet, 
could  not  be  so  compactly  rolled  as  when  in  its  natural  and  simply  moist 
condition,  and  that  the  subsequent  drying  out  of  the  water  w'ould  leave 
greater  voids  than  if  the  material  had  been  put  in  dry. 

Within  the  past  few  years  I  have  built  five  reservoirs  without 
sprinkling  the  banks  during  construction.  The  material  was  placed  in 
thinner  layers  than  usual,  and  the  rolls  were  kept  constantly  going.  I 
have  seen  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  method  is  as  good  as  the  usual 
one  of  wetting  the  material. 

The  material  in  this  section  contains  more  clay  than  does  that  found 
in  Massachusetts,  and  when  it  is  excavated  after  a  long,  dry  spell,  it  is 
apt  to  come  up  in  large  lumps.  If  placed  on  the  banks  in  thin  layers 
in  its  natural  condition  and  thoroughly  rolled  so  as  to  pulverize  the 
lumps,  the  absorption  of  water  upon  the  filling  of  the  reservoir  causes 
the  material  to  swell,  and,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  a  tighter  bank  than 
when  the  material  is  put  in  wet. 

The  material  used  in  reservoir  embankments,  of  course,  varies 
greatly,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  method  of  working  it  in  any  given 
case  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  judgment  and  experience.  Some  of  the 
tightest  coffer-dams  I  have  made  were  filled  with  material  dredged  from 
the  bars  below  the  dams  of  the  Monongahela  River.  This  material 
would  at  first  sight  be  taken  for  a  very  coarse  gravel,  Ixit  it  undoubtedly 
contains  much  fine  stuff,  and  possibly  clay. 

I  find  the  behavior  of  such  material,  as  compared  with  clay,  is  just 
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as  you  state,  the-  former  having  a  tendency  to  fall  in  and  stop  a  gap 
while  the  latter  may  remain  arched  over  it.  One  of  my  contractors 
filled  a  coffer-dam  with  clay  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  believing, 
no  doubt,  that  clay  would  make  a  tighter  dam  than  any  other  material. 
Some  time  after  the  dam  had  been  built  a  small  hole  was  accideutly  dis- 
covered in  the  filling,  next  to  the  inside  sheathing.  The  sheathing  was 
partly  torn  away  to  admit  of  repairs,  and  it  Avas  then  found  that  the 
hole  was  quite  large.  Fortunately  it  did  not  extend  through  to  the 
outside  sheathing  or  to  the  top  of  the  filling.  The  clay  had  arched 
itself  over  the  opening  and  the  work  going  on  above  it  did  not  break  it 
through.  I  should  estimate  that  two  cart  loads  of  material  were  required 
to  fill  the  hole. 

Another  advantage  of  gravelly  material  is  that  when  it  caves  in 
and  stops  the  opening,  it  thereby  gives  notice  of  the  fact  by  the  settle- 
ment at  the  upper  surface,  whereas  the  clay,  remaining  arched,  gives  no 
sign  of  the  injurious  work  that  is  going  on  below,  and  the  first  indication 
is  apt  to  be  a  break  in  the  coffer-dam.  I  know  of  no  rule  for  determining 
the  proportions  of  clay  and  of  sand  in  a  given  specimen. 

Yours  truly, 

James  H.  Harlow. 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  September  16,  1893. 
John  R.  Freeman,  Esq.,  President  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: — Upon  receipt  of  your  favor  of  2d  inst.,  I  forwarded 
to  Mr.  Hermany  a  copy  of  my  proposed  reply,  asking  him  to  suggest  any 
required  amendment,  and  to  add  any  further  points  of  interest  which 
might  suggest  themselves.  To-day  I  am  in  receipt  of  his  reply  and  I 
now  forward  it  to  you. 

Referring  to  this,  I  may  add  that  during  the  last  few  years  my 
practice  has  been  to  make  the  reservoir  bank  practically  uniform,  except 
that  I  select  the  best  material  for  the  inner  half  of  the  bank,  leaving  the 
poorer  material  for  the  outer  half,  in  order  that  if  the  water  should  by 
any  means  penetrate  through  the  bank  to  the  outer  half,  the  sooner 
and  easier  it  gets  away  the  better. 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  H.  Harlow. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  September  18,  1'893. 
James  H.  Harlow,  Esq.,  Consulting  Engineer,  Times  Building  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Dear  Sir  : — My  views  respecting  reservoir  banks  are  imperfectly 
outlined  in  two  specifications  of  1876  and  1884  respectively,  copies  of 
which  I  mail  you  herewith. 
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The  method  of  constructing  a  reservoir  embankment  must  always 
be  governed  by  the  conditions  of  the  case,  as  to  locality,  character  of 
material  and  height  of  embankment.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  I 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  embankment  can  and  should  always  be  so 
constructed  that  while  the  foundation  may  or  may  not  be  compressed 
by  the  load  of  the  artificial  embankment,  which  may  therefore  settle  as 
a  whole,  the  embankment  itself  shall  not  settle  under  the  pressure  of  the 
water  or  have  its  volume  diminished  by  it. 

An  embankment  so  constructed  with  material  in  its  natural  moist 
condition,  will  not  afterward  become  saturated  with  water  except  by 
capillary  attraction,  and  the  water  so  absorbed  will  not  cause  a  leak  or 
a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  the  bank.  The  application  of  puddle 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  bank,  or  in  the  form  of  an  interior  core-wall,  is 
not  only  superfluous  but  is  absolutely  detrimental  to  the  durability  of 
the  construction  taken  as  a  w^hole. 

The  reservoir  constructed  under  the  specifications  of  1884  is  an 
earthen  embankment  built  of  a  very  inferior  material,  consisting  of  a 
light  loam  which  contains  a  little  clay.  Upon  saturation  of  water  it 
becomes  a  fluid  rather  than  a  mastic  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  compares  with 
what  I  consider  good  material  as  sawdust  compares  with  sand.  If  a 
body  of  sawdust  is  slowly  saturated  with  water,  its  particles  are  agitated 
and  tend  to  rise,  separating  from  one  another  and  increasing  the  volume 
of  voids,  whereas  if  a  body  of  sand  is  similarly  saturated,  its  particles 
will  subside,  approximating  to  each  other,  and  thus  reducing  the  volume 
of  voids.  The  banks  of  the  reservoir  in  question  proved  to  be  per- 
fectly water-tight. 

In  your  letter  to  Mr.  Freeman  you  have  correctly  outlined  my 
views  on  the  subject,  as  expressed  to  you  on  the  occasion  referred  to. 
In  the  foregoing  I  have  indicated  such  modifications  as  those  views  have 
since  undergone. 

You  will  notice  that  iu  the  specifications  of  1876  I  used  the 
expression,  "  earth  puddle,"  instead  of  the  ordinary  term,  "  clay 
puddle."  I  made  this  distinction  because,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a  mis- 
nomer to  apply  the  term  clay  puddle  to  any  of  the  materials  which  I 
have  seen  used  for  puddling  purposes. 

Like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  the  ideas  prevalent  among  engi- 
neers with  reference  to  puddle  and  to  its  office  in  hydraulic  construc- 
tion, come  in  questionable  shapes.  There  is  great  need  of  a  better 
classification  of  the  materials  used  for  making  puddle,  and  of  greater 
knowledge  respecting  the  best  method  of  making  and  using  it. 
Very  respectfully, 

Charles  Hermany. 
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The  following  extracts  cover  the  more  important  points  referred  to 
hv  Mr.  Hermany  in  the  specifications  mentioned  in  his  letter : 

SPECIFICATIOXS    FOR   COXSTRUCTIXG  SAYRE    HILL   RESERVOIR, 
FRANKFORT,  KY.,  SEPTEMBER    1,  1884. 

Upon  the  site,  after  it  has  been  cleaned  off  as  specified,  the  con- 
struction of  the  embankment  is  to  commence  by  grading  the  sloping 
ground  into  level  contours  or  steps  of  about  four  inches  rise,  and  such 
widths  as  the  rate  of  inclination  in  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  make 
necessary.  The  grading  and  stepping  is  to  commence  at  the  lowest 
outside  margin  of  the  banks,  and  to  be  carried  up  until  they  are  level 
all  around  the  basins.  Thence  to  completion  they  are  to  be  carried  up 
uniformly  in  layers,  which  are  to  be  level,  both  transversely  and  longi- 
tudinally, with  the  banks,  and  each  four  inches  thick  when  loosely 
spread ;  the  best  material  always  being  placed  in  those  parts  of  the 
layers  next  to  the  water  slopes  of  the  banks. 

Each  layer  is  to  be  rolled  with  two  grooved  rollers  of  two  different 
weights,  one  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160)  pounds  per  inch  of 
tread,  and  the  other  three  hundred  '  300)  pounds.  The  rolling  is  to  be 
done  in  directions  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  banks,  and  every  part  of 
the  surface  of  each  layer  is  to  have  not  less  than  six  separate  passages 
from  each  roller,  light  and  heavy.  Such  portions  of  the  embankments 
as  cannot  be  rolled  shall  be  rammed  by  hand  so  as  to  make  them  as 
solid  as  the  rolled  portions. 

Each  layer  of  earth  shall  be  watered  at  such  times  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  the  condition  of  the  earth  and  the  state  of  the  weather  make 
necessary  for  a  thorough  uniting  and  incorporating  with  its  predecessor 
in  the  banks.  The  water  must  be  applied  with  hand-hose  fitted  with 
rose  jets,  or  by  carts  similar  to  carts  used  for  sprinkling  streets. 

No  objection  will  be  made  to  any  degree  of  dryness  in  the  earth 
when  brought  upon  the  embankments;  but  when  from  any  cause  what- 
ever the  earth  is  so  moist  or  wet  as  to  become  spongy  under  the  rolling 
process,  it  will  not  be  admitted  into  the  embankments.  The  embank- 
ments must  be  built  full  to  the  forms  and  dimensions  given.  Any  over- 
filling which  may  happen  from  any  cause,  must  be  trimmed  off  to  reduce 
the  banks  to  stipulated  dimensions,  but  will  not  be  paid  for.  On  the 
water  side  the  slopes  must  be  rammed  by  hand,  so  as  to  become  as  solid 
as  the  rolled  portions  of  the  embankments.  Xo  puddled  earth  is  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  o-f  the  embankments  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  hold  water,  but  the  skill,  solidity  and  fidelity  with  which  tbey  are 
constructed  will  alone  be  reliel  upon  for  their  being  water-tight  after 
completion. 

SPECIFICATIONS    FOR   CONSTRUCTING   CRE.SCENT    HILL    RESERVOIR, 
LOUISVILLE,    KY.,  1876. 

Each  layer  shall  be  solidified  by  being  rolled  with  gangs  of  grooved 
ca.?t-iron  rollers,  each  gang  weighing  not  more  than  four  tons.  The 
rolling  must  be  done  in  directions  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  embank- 
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ments,  aud  distributed  uniformly  over  each  layer.  The  decree  of 
solidity  to  be  imparted  to  the  embankments  bv  rolling  will  be  deter- 
mined as  the  work  progresses,  but  in  no  case  shall  there  be  less  than  ten 
miles  of  roller  travel  for  each  one  thousand  cubic  yards  of  earth  put  into 
the  embankments.  Such  portions  of  the  embankments  and  fills  as  can- 
not be  be  compacted  by  rollers  of  the  weight  named,  must  be  rammed 
by  hand  so  as  to  become  equally  solid  with  the  rolled  portions. 

The  requirements  for  watering  are  the  same  as  in  the  Frankfort 
specification  just  quoted. 

Ko  objection  will  be  made  to  any  degree  of  dryness  in  the  earth 
when  brought  upon  the  embankments  and  fills,  but  when,  from  any 
cause  whatever,  the  earth  is  so  moist  or  wet  as  to  become  spongv  under 
the  rolling  process,  then  it  will  not  be  admitted  into  the  fills  and  em- 
bankments. 

Earth  puddle  will  be  laid  upon  the  bottom  of  the  basins,  on  the 
inside  slopes  of  the  embankments,  around  the  gate-house  walls,  and  at 
other  points  where  it  may  be  deemed  necessary.  It  must  be  laid  on  in 
conformity  with  the  shapes  and  dimensions  given  on  the  plans. 

Puddle  is  to  be  made  of  the  best  material  to  be  found  in  the  basin, 
or  borrow-pit  excavations.  The  diflerent  kinds  of  material  to  be  used — 
loam,  clay  and  gravel — must  be  brought  together  from  the  basin  and 
borrow-pit  excavations  and  mixed.  The  mixture  then  is  to  be  watered 
and  tempered  so  as  to  make  it  into  a  paste  of  uniform  density,  and  some- 
what stiflfer  than  brickmaker's  clay  when  being  moulded  into  bricks. 
The  tempering  must  be  done  by  hands  and  feet,  by  pug-mills  or  by 
brick-clay  tempering  wheels.  When  the  puddle  is  l)eing  put  in  place  it 
must  be  fw  stiff  and  as  free  from  water  as  is  admissible  for  a  complete 
uniting  of  each  layer  ivith  its  predecessor  in  the  work. 

Those  portions  of  the  inside  slopes  of  the  banks  which  result  from 
excavation,  and  which  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  rolling,  are  to  be  lett 
full,  and  afterwards  rammed  by  hand  and  carefully  solidified  before  the 
slope  lining  of  the  basins  is  placed  thereon. 


DISCUSSION. 


By  Desmoxp  Fitz  Gerald. — The  subject  under  discussion  is  nat- 
urally divided  into  two  parts :  First,  the  proper  method  of  laying  pipes 
through  reservoir  embankments ;  second,  the  construction  of  the  embank- 
ments themselves. 

The  failure  of  reservoirs  by  reason  of  the  pipes  passing  through 
them  results  usually  from  laying  the  pipes  naked  througli  the  banks ; 
from  the  improper  design  of  the  puddle  around  the  pipes  ;  by  subsidence 
and  breaking  in  the  center  of  the  embankment  due  to  the  great  weight 
at  that  point,  or  from  placing  the  pipes  upon  piers  of  masonry  without 
continuous  support. 

If  pipes  are  to  be  enclosed  in  puddle,  there  should  be  as  little  as 

II 
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possible  under  the  pipes,  and  it  should  be  distributed  uniformly  along 
them.  If  it  is  unequally  distributed  there  will  be  unequal  settlement 
and  liability  to  fracture.  Even  under  the  best  conditions  and  with 
ample  cut-off  walls,  the  idea  of  puddle  in  connection  with  a  pipe  has 
never  appeared  attractive  to  me.  In  the  case  of  Dam  No.  6,  of  the  Boston 
Water  Works,  I  have  placed  the  pipe  on  a  continuous  ledge  foundation 
and  surrounded  it  with  brick  masonry  and  with  plenty  of  cut-off  walls. 
Where  pipes  under  pressure  are  continued  below  the  dam  I  put  them 
in  a  tunnel  closed  by  a  heavy  bulkhead.  In  this  case  they  can  be 
examined,  and,  if  leakage  occurs,  the  joints  can  l>e  calked.  By  using 
sleeves  instead  of  the  ordinary  joint,  any  given  length  of  pipe  can  be 
taken  out  without  disturbing  the  others.  There  have  been  some 
instructive  failures  of  reservoirs  in  England. 

Humber  condemns  the  practice  of  increasing  the  depth  of  puddle 
under  those  parts  of  the  pipe  or  culvert  where  the  superincumbent 
pressure  is  to  be  the  greatest,  and  cites,  as  an  instance  of  this,  the  dire 
calamity  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  Dale-Dyke  reservoir  of  the 
Sheffield  Water  Works. 

In  one  of  the  Liverpool  reservoirs  two  lines  of  44-inch  pipes  gave 
way  by  settlement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  puddle  should  be  used  only  where  it  can  be 
kept  always  wet.  If  it  drys  out  there  must  be  shrinkage.  I  have  seen 
striking  illustrations  of  this. 

My  experiments,  and  alluded  to  by  the  President,  were  made 
several  years  ago  in  connection  with  observations  on  evaporation  from 
the  ground.  I  had  to  fill  eight  large  tanks  with  gravel,  sand,  earth, 
mixtures  of  puddle  and  other  materials,  as  ordinarily  found  in  nature. 
It  was  necessary  to  cut  off  all  percolation  down  the  sides  of  the  tanks, 
which  were  lined  with  zinc.  In  all  cases  where  the  materials  were 
deposited  wet  I  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  tanks  full,  no 
matter  how  much  ramming  was  done,  but  by  ramming  dry  I  avoided  all 
trouble  from  shrinkage.  After  the  tanks  had  been  in  use  for  several 
years  I  had  holes  dug,  and  in  every  case  the  material  brought  the  paint 
off  from  the  zinc  when  it  was  removed,  so  perfect  was  the  connection. 

Earth  embankments  may  be  broadly  divided  into  three  classes : 
(1)  Homogeneous  embankments;  (2)  Embankments  with  puddle  or 
core-walls  in  the  center ;  and  (3)  Those  with  the  puddle  or  concrete  on 
the  inner  slope.  The  papers  that  have  been  read  have  already  shown 
the  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  construction. 
As  in  most  other  engineering  works,  local  conditions  should  largely 
govern  design  ;  but  there  are  certain  broad  principles  which  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  control  in  all  cases. 

I  heartily  agree  with  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
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of  building  up  an  embankment  with  very  thin  layers  in  order  to  com- 
pact the  material  thoroughly.  In  the  case  of  Dam  No.  6, 1  have  made 
the  layers  4  inches  in  thickness.  The  dams  of  the  Boston  Water  Works 
are  generally  built  with  a  core-wall  of  concrete  in  the  center,  backed 
up  with  puddle  or  fine  material  on  the  water  side.  The  wall  is  provided 
with  buttresses  to  stop  the  longitudinal  passage  of  water,  and  the  up- 
stream surface  is  carefully  plastered  with  Portland  cement.  The  core- 
walls  are,  in  some  instances,  nearly  100  feet  in  height.  The  earth  slopes 
are  generally  two  to  one,  and  are  protected  in  the  usual  manner.  Four 
years  ago  I  introduced  into  the  middle  of  the  down-stream  slope  of  a 
high  embankment  a  berm  with  longitudinal  drainage  to  protect  the 
loam  covering  until  the  grass  could  become  well  rooted.  So  far  as  I 
know,  this  was  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  this  country  at  that  date. 

The  best  English  practice  is  to  make  the  water  slopes  three  to  one,. 
and  the  outer  slopes  two  to  one,  and  to  put  the  puddle  walls  in  the 
center  of  the  embankment.  One  of  the  speakers  this  evening  said  that 
no  good  reasons  seem  to  have  been  given  for  putting  the  puddle  in  the 
center.  I  will  mention  briefly  some  that  occur  to  me,  although  they 
may  not  be  wholly  satisfying.  For  the  same  money  more  puddle  can 
be  put  in  a  vertical  wall  than  on  a  slope  of  equal  height.  A  puddle- 
wall  in  the  center  of  a  bank  is  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  slipping 
when  the  surface  of  the  reservoir  is  suddenly  drawn  down.  I  am  aware 
that  this  is  not  so  liable  to  occur  with  canals  as  with  reservoirs ;  but  I 
have  seen  several  accidents  of  this  kind  in  the  latter  case.  The  water 
does  not  seem  to  work  out  of  the  puddle  quickly  enough  to  drain  the 
bank,  and  the  result  is  a  head,  which  caves  the  slope.  Puddle  in  the 
center  of  an  embankment  is  less  exposed  to  frost,  to  drying  out  and  to 
cracking  than  it  is  on  the  slope. 

It  has  been  maintained  this  evening  that  an  embankment  should 
be  homogeneous,  but  the  practice  of  some  very  good  engineers  in  India 
is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  They  make  the  bank  of  fine  material  on  the 
inside,  gradually  changing  to  a  mass  of  rubble  on  the  outer  or  down- 
stream side.  On  the  Toonskasala  canal,  about  200  miles  long,  there 
were  some  embankments  50  feet  in  height.  According  to  Mr.  Hawk- 
shaw,  valuable  experience  was  gained  in  connection  with  failures  in 
these  banks,  which,!  think,  were  at  first  constructed  with  central  puddle 
walls.  The  banks  leaked  so  frequently  that  great  expertuess  was 
act^uired  in  repairing  them.  A  hole  as  large  as  2  feet  6  inches  in  diam- 
eter could  be  stopped  by  pouring  in  gravel  and  sand.  After  much 
experimenting  it  was  decided  that  in  order  to  build  a  safe  bank  it  must 
be  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  filter.  On  the  side  next  to  the 
water  is  placed  fine  sand,  then  coarser  sand  followed  by  gravel,  and 
finally  stones.     It  is  argued  that  any  leak  in  such  an  embankment  must 
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pass  off  harmlessly.  To  make  it  as  tight  as  possible  it  is  ouly  necessary 
to  add  puddle  on  the  inside  face  over  the  fine  sand.  In  order  to  keep 
the  puddle  from  cracking,  a  cushion  of  fine  earth  may  l)e  rammed  wet 
between  it  and  the  filling. 

Embankments  200  feet  in  height  have  been  thus  designed,  but  I  do 
not  know  that  any  have  been  built. 

In  our  embankments  on  the  Boston  Water  Works  we  always  place 
our  coarsest  material  on  the  down-stream  side. 


By  Clemens  Herschel. — An  urgent  invitation  to  join  in  the 
symposium  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  construction 
of  reservoir  embankments  finds  me  little  disposed  to  do  so  in  writing. 
This  is  a  subject  in  which  theory  and  its  discussion  must  play  a  part 
subordinate  to  that  of  judgment  trained  by  sight  and  touch  in  the  actual 
handling  of  earth  and  gravel.  The  characteristics  of  the  materials  to  be 
considered,  although  clearly  enough  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner,  are  not  readily  defined  in  writing.  Recent  experience  in 
the  discussion  of  a  kindred  subject  in  a  kindred  society  has  shown,  for 
example,  that  widely  differing  notions  prevail,  even  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  gravel ;  "  apart  from  the  fact  that  even  though  the  general 
application  of  the  term  be  settled  upon,  there  yet  remain  many  kinds  of 
gravel.  Similarly,  there  is  a  multitude  of  clays,  and  of  other  soils, 
which,  in  many  cases,  differ  but  little,  as  far  as  a  written  description 
could  identify  them,  though  they  may  diflTer  ever  so  widely  in  their 
qualities  or  in  their  behavior. 

In  employing  so  crude  and  incoherent  a  material  as  earth  for  hold- 
ing water,  the  writer  believes,  primarily,  in  striving  to  obtain  homo- 
geneity. If  that  is  not  wholly  attainable,  there  should  at  least  be  no 
sharp  dividing  lines  within  the  structure  in  passing  from  one  kind  of 
earth  to  the  other. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  the  slopes  of  a  reservoir  embankment  to  be 
constructed  like  a  sand  filter,  passing,  in  cross-section,  from  coarse  to 
fine  material,  each  layer,  however,  being  homogeneous  within  itself 
Such  a  bank  would,  at  first,  leak  like  a  sieve,  but  uniformly,  and  Avith- 
out  detriment  to  the  embankment,  if  only  care  be  taken  not  to  allow  the 
water  to  pass  through  at  a  dangerous  velocity.  And  such  an  embank- 
ment, if  kept  supplied  with  silt-bearing  water,  a  little  of  its  height  at  a 
time,  would  as  certainly  become  w'ater-tight  as  the  ordinary  filter  clogs 
up  and  becomes  water-tight. 

Of  course,  this  is  supposing  au  extreme  case  ;  but  the  consideration 
of  extreme  cases  is  often  the  readiest  means  of  discerning  an  underlying 
principle. 
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Dikes  upon  the  seashore  are  often  built  on  pure  sand,  as  was  that 
built  at  Provincetown  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  James  B.  Francis,  and  now  forming  part  of  the  road-bed 
of  what  was  lately  the  Old  Colony  Railroad.  Nothing  saves  such  a  bank 
from  destruction  but  the  homogeneity  of  the  material  it  stands  on.  Were 
this  clay,  with  veins  of  gravel,  or  clay  fissured  with  cracks,  or  fine  gravel 
with  seams  of  coarse  gravel  running  through  it,  such  a  dike  would  not 
stand  a  week ;  if  fissured  rock,  the  dike  or  dam  w^ould  stand,  to  be  sure, 
but  would  be  said  to  leak,  although,  strictly  speaking,  the  leakage  would 
be  that  of  the  rock  foundation,  and  would,  under  ordinary  heads  of 
water,  be  minute.  The  fissures  would  probably  clog  up  in  course  of 
time,  and  the  leakage,  while  it  continued,  would  ordinarily  be  of  no  con- 
sequence. There  is,  however,  a  case  on  record  where  a  high  dam  in 
Algeria  was  destroyed  by  leakage  through  seams  in  the  foundation  rock. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  use  permeable  material  for  the  dam,  as  well  as 
for^the  foundation,  a  row  of  placed  (not  driven)  sheet-piling  in  the  center, 
will  make  the  dam  tight ;  and,  ordinarily,  the  water  side  of  the  dam 
will  become  silted  up  before  the  sheet-piling  has  had  time  to  rot  away. 

The  Provincetown  dike  is  not  only  built  on  sand,  but  also  built  of 
sand,  and  with  a  row  of  sheet-piling  in  the  center.  The  canal  banks  at 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  which  consist  of  permeal)le  fine  sand  or  silt,  and  which 
stand  on  silt,  oflTer  another  example.  When  saturated  with  water  this 
silt  is  popularly  called  "  quicksand."  When  the  canals  are  drawn  this 
"  quicksand  "  becomes  a  material  that  will  stand  perpendicularly,  or 
overhang  in  excavation,  and  which  can  be  cut  like  cheese. 

A  row  of  sheet-piling,  placed  behind  a  dry  canal  wall  of  rough 
stone,  is  all  that  has  ever  been  found  necessary  to  make  such  a  canal 
bank  water-tight,  even  when  the  adjoining  mill  site  is  on  a  level  with, 
or  slightly  below,  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  I  judge  that  in  the  course 
of  forty  years  this  sheet  piling  disappears,  or  becomes  humus;  but,  long 
before  that  time  the  sand  filling  between  the  sheet  piling  and  the  water 
has  been  completely  silted  up  and  has  becorye  water-tight.  Still,  it  is 
treacherous  stufl^,  and  the  works  need  constant  and  intelligent  supervision 
to  keep  them  whole. 

When  excavations  are  carried  below  the  bottom  of  an  adjacent 
canal  filled  with  water,  the  water  frequently  breaks  into  the  excavation, 
passing  completely  under  the  canal  banks. 

Mill-wrights  have  a  notion  that  a  layer  of  blue  clay,  placed  next 
to  sheet  piling,  exerts  a  preservative  effect  upon  it;  but  I  have  seen 
cases  where  old  flumes,  surrounded  with  blue  clay,  have  been  dug  out 
with  a  shovel,  the  shovel  serving  indifferently  to  excavate  the  clay  or 
the  flume;  and  the  latter  had  not  been  in  the  ground  for  an  unusual 
length  of  time.     In  high  reservoir  embankments  of  the  standard  Jin  de 
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Steele  American  pattern,  sheet  piling  is  replaced  by  a  core-wall  of  either 
coucrete  or  masonry,  founded  upon  the  ledge  or  upon  some  other  trust- 
worthy substratum  below  the  original  meadow  level,  and  extending  up 
to  the  full  water-line.  This  core  is  made  some  4  or  5  feet  thick  at  top  and 
at  bottom,  tapering  each  way  from  top  and  bottom  to  a  thickness  of 
7  or  8  feet  at  the  original  meadow  level.  I  have  heard  these  core-walls 
criticised  on  theoretic  grounds,  but  I  know  of  no  valid  objection  to 
them.  There  is,  indeed,  on  record  a  case  of  failure  of  a  core-wall 
embankment ;  but  in  this  case  the  core-wall  was  but  about  5  inches 
thick,  and  a  section  of  it  served  as  a  paper-weight  on  an  engineer's  desk, 
having  been  mistaken  for  a  specimen  of  the  concrete  composing  the  core- 
wall.  This  case  illustrates  rather  the  perversity  of  human  nature  than 
water- works  construction.  Of  course,  such  freaks  as  this  are  not 
embraced  in  the  foregoing  commendation  of  core-wall  embankments  of 
proper  form.  On  each  side  of  the  core-wall,  the  best  obtainable  soil, 
capable  of  being  puddled,  must  be  built  up  in  such  manner  that  it  will 
not  settle,  but  ivill  hold  water.  To  distinguish  the  fit  from  the  unfit,  I 
have  used  the  expression,  "capable  of  being  puddled;"  and  this  brings 
up  the  question:  "What  constitutes  puddle?"  As  I  understand  the 
term,  puddle  is  earth  duly  consolidated  by  the  application  of  water. 
In  and  about  Lowell,  the  fitness  of  a  material  for  puddling  was  ordi- 
narily tested  by  placing  in  a  pail  of  water  enough  of  it  to  render  the 
water  invisible.  The  pail  was  then  upset,  and,  if  the  mixture  dropped 
out,  it  was  rejected ;  if  it  remained  in  the  pail,  it  was  considered  satis- 
factory for  puddling.  Such  a  test  would  evidently  exclude  garden  loam, 
sea-beach  shingle,  or  pebbles.  Jt  would  also  exclude  clay,  unless  this 
were  most  carefully  mixed  and  tempered  with  the  water  of  the  pail. 

It  is  perhaps  true  that  earth  can  be  more  thoroughly  compacted  by 
packing  and  ramming  dry  than  by  watering  and  rolling.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  process  used  must  be  adapted  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  workmen  employed.  It  would,  for  instance,  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  insure  that  a  gang  of  laborers  of  almost  any  class 
would,  by  dry  ramming,  compact  100,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  to  the 
same  consistency  which  it  would  readily  assume  under  the  persuasion  of 
a  plentiful  stream  of  water  from  a  hose  or  hydrant  and  under  the 
manipulation  of  the  same  gang  of  men  with  carts  and  rollers  which 
may  readily  be  kept  moving  over  it. 

In  the  various  methods  which  I  have  here  noticed  for  makiug 
water-tight  embankments,  no  clay  is  employed.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
possible  to  build  a  water-tight  embankment  entirely  of  clay,  but  it  would 
be  a  troublesome  and  expensive  piece  of  work.  This  is  evident  if  we 
consider  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  puddle  of  clay.  Clay  becomes  slimy 
and  sticky  when  wet,  and  yet  it   is  difficult  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with 
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water.  Hence,  voids  are  apt  to  occur  iu  the  body  of  tlie  puddled  mass. 
As  the  water  leaves  it,  it  shrinks  and  cracks,  and  yet  retains  water  in 
parts ;  so  that  it  never  properly  settles  down  and  becomes  compact,  but 
is  liable  to  be  cut  away  if  only  a  small  stream  of  water  passes  through 
it,  or  if  it  is  placed  in  water  which  is  only  gently  agitated. 

Gravel  capable  of  being  puddled  Avill  do  anything  that  clay  was 
ever  used  for  in  water- works  practice,  and  will  do  it  better.  I  have 
known  cases  where  clay  was  brought  at  considerable  expense  to  a  bridge 
site  to  be  filled  into  bags  and  used  in  coffer-dams,  while  go(jd  gravel, 
which  would  have  done  the  work  much  better,  abounded  close  at  hand. 
Clay,  placed  iu  such  bags,  washes  out  and  disappears,  while  gravel 
retains  nearly  its  full  dimensions  in  water. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  clay  owes  its  reputation  in  this  country  to  its 
mention  in  accounts  of  English  work.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  w'hat 
farmers  call  "  in-and-in-breeding "  in  the  education  and  training  of 
water-works  engineers  in  the  United  States ;  so  that  when  an  error  of 
this  sort  is  once  engrafted,  it  is  not  easily  eradicated.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  as  a  matter  of  ftict,  the  use  of  clay  in  England  for  reservoir 
embankments  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  other  material  of  a  suitable  char- 
acter. So  far  as  my  ol)servation  extends,  the  practically-taught  New 
England  builder  of  dams  and  reservoirs  wants  none  of  it.  He  can  use 
it,  and  he  does  use  it  when  he  must ;  but  he  gets  along  very  well  with- 
out it,  and  he  is  never  guilty  of  carting  it  upon  the  site  of  his  works. 


Professor  Richards. — 1  think  that  if  wet  clay  is  exposed  to 
frost  it  will  be  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  long  crystals  of  ice, 
resembling  sword-blades,  and  that,  when  the  water  is  again  let  on,  these 
ci'ystals  will  melt  away  and  leave  the  clay  riddled  with  holes. 


By  Alphoxse  Fteley. — I  have  often  remarked  the  great  diver- 
gence of  opinions  expressed  by  engineers  in  regard  to  the  quality  of 
materials  and  to  the  methods  of  construction  to  be  adopted  for  the 
erection  of  structures  wholly  or  partially  made  of  earth,  and  I  think 
that  such  divergence  must  be  largely  attributed  to  the  differences  exist- 
ing between  the  materials  used,  which,  although  designated  by  the  same 
general  names  of  earth,  loam,  sand,  gravel,  clay,  hard-pan,  etc.,  may 
present  widely  different  characteristics  of  size  and  composition.  Again, 
the  same  material  acts  differently  under  various  climatic  influences  and 
under  different  conditions  of  water  pressure. 

Local  circumstances,  also,  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  formulation 
of  a  proper  plan  that,  iu  examining  a  number  of  structures  of  appa- 
rently similar  design,  it  is  generally  found  that  they  have  differed  in 
details  of  construction. 
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Materials  aud  meth-xls  of  construction  which  may  be  proper  for 
embankments  behind  which  the  depth  of  water  is  to  be  moderate  would 
not  be  acceptable  for  similar  structures  designed  to  retain  great  depths 
of  water. 

The  amount  of  percolation  which  takes  place  without  harm,  tem- 
porarily or  permanently,  through  certain  embankments,  would  be  alto- 
gether inadmissible  under  other  conditions.  Gravel,  for  instance, 
successfully  u.sed  for  a  cofier-dam  through  which  some  leakage  is  toler- 
ated, even  under  a  moderate  head  of  water,  would  be  inadmissible  in 
the  high  embankment  of  a  reservoir  from  which  no  leakage  must  take 
place,  and  the  failure  of  which  would  entail  loss  of  propeity,  perhaps 
of  life. 

Gravel,  if  composed  of  such  variety  of  sizes  that  the  interstices 
between  the  largest  pebbles  are  filled  by  smaller  ones  and  the  interstices 
between  these  by  the  next  size,  and  so  on,  until  the  finest  particles  make 
a  perfect  closure,  would  be  an  excellent  material  for  making  embank- 
ments, but  this  perfection  is  not  found  in  nature.  A  satisfactory  result 
is  often  reached  by  the  closure  of  the  smallest  interstices  by  means  of 
small  earthy  particles  brought  by  a  steady  flow  of  water  containing  silt, 
such  as  is  found  in  canals.  This  result,  however,  cannot  be  expected  in 
the  case  of  banks  intended  for  the  storage  of  clear  water,  and  hence  the 
use  of  pure  gravel  for  high  reservoir  embankments  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. It  is  true  that  if  an  opening  occurs  in  such  a  bank  the  neigh- 
boring particles  may  be  washed  into  it  and  prevent  its  enlargement,  but 
in  course  of  time  such  displacements  impair  the  stability  of  the  mass. 

The  writer  recollects  an  instance  where  a  dam  made  entirely  of 
gravel  retained  a  large  body  of  water  with  a  maximum  depth  of  nearly 
50  feet.  At  the  lower  toe  numerous  leaks  appeared,  which  probably 
reduced  the  elevation  of  water  within  the  embankments.  The  dam  had 
stood  for  forty  years,  and  the  evidence  seemed  to  show  that  the  volume 
of  leakage  was  less  than  it  was  immediately  after  construction.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  solid  particles  in  the  outcoming  streams,  and,  judg- 
ing from  its  antecedents,  the  structure  would  probably  have  stood  a 
number  of  years ;  but  what  engineer  could  say  that  its  stability  would 
have  continued  indefinitely  ? 

The  writer  is  of  opinion  that  clay,  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  its 
particles  and  of  what  is  commonly  called  its  binding  qualities,  must 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  material  used.  That  a  very  small 
propoition  of  it  is  sufficient  is  shown  by  the  very  excellent  behavior  of 
banks  wholly  formed  of  hard-pan  in  which  the  gravel  and  fine  sand  are 
cemented  by  the  admixture  of  various  proportions  of  clay. 

I  now  recall  an  embankment,  50  feet  in  height,  formed  of  such 
material.     The   formation   of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  was  a  coarse 
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drift,  highly  permeable  to  water  and  20  feet  deep.  The  removal  of  this 
material  over  the  whole  site  of  the  dam  would  have  rendered  prohibi- 
tory the  cost  of  the  structure.  A  trench  about  16  feet  in  width  was 
therefore  dug  across  the  valley  through  the  drift,  and  was  carefullv 
filled  up  with  a  hard-pan  found  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  and  contain- 
ing only  a  small  proportion  of  clay.  Above  that  trench  was  laid  the 
embankment,  which  was  formed  of  the  same  material.  That  structure 
was  absolutely  tight,  and  it  remains  so  to-day,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
use,  although  at  the  lowest  point  only  i6  feet  of  the  material  just 
described  resist  the  passage  of  the  water. 

This  instance  is  given  not  as  one  worthy  of  imitation,  but  to  illus- 
trate the  value  of  a  natural  mixture  of  clay  with  other  material. 

The  artificial  puddle  formed  of  gravel  and  clay  in  proper  propor- 
tions has  been  too  often  satisfactorily  tested  to  need  any  additional 
mention. 

Some  clays  are  apt  to  become  saturated  with  water  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  become  fissured.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  used 
alone.  Moreover,  unless  a  clay  is  exceptionally  tough,  an  aperture 
through  it,  however  minute,  is  apt  to  become  enlarged  and  finally  to 
cause  serious  trouble.  We  find,  however,  that  a  number  of  dams  of 
great  height  are  reported  from  California  as  being  built  of  clay.  The 
designer  of  several  of  these  dams  stated  that  he  had  subjected  a  cubic 
foot  of  the  clay  to  a  hydraulic  pressure  much  superior  to  that  corre- 
sponding to  the  expected  depth  of  water  behind  it,  and  had  been  unable 
to  force  water  through  it ;  but  these  clays  must  be  of  very  exceptional 
quality. 

When  the  material  at  hand  cannot  be  worked  into  an  impervious 
mass,  a  water-tight  lining  is  often  resorted  to,  made  either  of  masonry 
or  of  an  impervious  clayey  mixture,  protected  from  the  action  of  the 
water  by  paving.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record  as  having  given 
satisfactory  results. 

A  certain  reservoir,  the  slopes  of  which  are  protected  by  a  paving 
of  brick,  was  excavated  in  a  sand-hill  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and 
it  is  still  in  successful  service ;  but  the  clay  or  puddle  lining,  unless  well 
executed  with  unobjectionable  material,  may  slide,  or  the  impervious 
paving  may  be  disturbed  and  cracked  by  the  settlement  of  the  mass 
which  supports  it. 

When  it  can  be  done  within  proper  limits  of  economical  construc- 
tion, the  writer  prefers  to  secure  water-tightness  by  means  of  an  imper- 
vious wall  built  in  or  near  the  center  of  the  embankment  and  continu- 
ously connected  with  the  impervious  bottom  or  extended  downwards  to 
a  safe  depth. 

Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  by  puddle  walls  thus  placed. 
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They  have  the  advantage  of  securing  perfect  homogeneity  with  the  rest 
of  the  embankment,  and,  if  well  executed,  are  justified  by  good 
practice. 

Foreign  engineers  insist  especially  upon  perfect  homogeneity  of  the 
whole  mass  of  an  embankment  to  stand  water  pressure.  In  France 
they  carry  this  idea  to  such  an  extent,  as  regards  masonry  dams,  that 
they  take  the  trouble  of  quarrying  their  stone  into  small  pieces,  such  as 
a  man  can  carry,  rather  than  use  large  blocks  which  Avould  tend  to 
lessen  the  homogeneity  of  the  mass  of  masonry.  The  same  question  has 
been  recently  agitated  in  England  in  a  conspicuous  case. 

There  is  no  question  that  homogeneity  in  the  mass  of  an  embank- 
ment is  very  desirable ;  but  the  writer,  with  some  experience  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  perfect  work  at  all  times,  and  of  the  trifling 
causes  that  can  produce  a  leak  through  an  earth  embankment,  prefers 
to  use  a  masonry  wall  as  a  core.  If  a  small  defect  exists  in  the  core- 
wall,  only  a  limited  amount  of  water  can  find  its  way  out. 

It  is  obviously  desirable  to  use  for  the  up-stream  part  of  the  bank 
as  compact  a  material  as  can  be  found,  but  if  no  material  suitable  for 
this  purpose  can  be  procured,  the  core-wall  will  secure  a  satisfactory 
result.  The  sliding  of  the  down-stream  part  of  the  embankment  in 
case  water  should  find  its  way  through  the  wall,  must  evidently  be  pre- 
vented by  all  possible  means.  Hence  the  most  porous  material,  and 
such  as  cannot  run  or  be  softened  under  the  action  of  water,  must  be 
used  in  that  part  of  the  embankment. 

In  a  recent  case  which  came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer, 
no  porous  material  being  found  on  the  ground,  and  the  down-stream 
side  of  the  embankment  being  formed  of  rather  fine  material,  its  lower 
layers,  resting  on  rock,  became  softened  under  the  action  of  a  very 
small  volume  of  water  which  found  its  way  from  the  reservoir  under 
the  core-wall  20  feet  below  the  natural  surface.  The  bank  showed 
slight  horizontal  cracks,  and  the  movement  was  stopped  only  by  a  thor- 
ough drainage  of  the  rock  below  the  lower  toe. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  presence  of  a  masonry  core-wall  weakens  the 
structure  in  which  it  is  built,  for  the  tendency  of  the  earth  is  to  settle 
against  the  masonry.  At  any  rate,  I  have  failed  to  find,  in  all  the  cases 
of  accidents  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  any  that  were  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  core- wall.  The  cause  of  the  failure  was  invariably 
a  defect  in  design  or  in  construction. 

In  many  cases  core-walls  have  been  built  of  too  small  a  section.  I 
once  saw  a  piece  of  a  concrete  wall,  so-called,  from  a  dam  which  had 
been  destroyed.  The  sample  showed  the  full  transverse  section  of  the 
masonry  and  could  be  carried  in  one's  pocket.  The  wall  was  4  inches 
in  thickness. 
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If  the  embankment  on  each  side  of  the  core-wall  is  properly  carried 
up  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  settlement ;  but  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  settlement,  the  wall  must  be  of  such  section  as  will  resist  the  result- 
ing difference  in  the  pressure  of  the  earth.  Such  a  section  can  hardly 
be  determined  by  actual  calculation,  but,  guided  by  experience  acquired 
by  actual  practice,  I  generally  give  to  the  wall  a  width  of  about  lo  per 
cent,  of  the  height  above  the  section  considered. 

In  forming  the  embankment  on  each  side,  the  usual  practice  of 
forming  thin  layers,  wetted  and  well  rolled,  appears  to  give  good  results* 
I  do  not  think  that  an  excess  of  water  is  desirable  ;  for  it  occupies  spaces 
that  may  remain  unfilled.  The  use  of  water  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
give  plasticity  to  the  earth  and  to  moisten  it  to  about  the  same  degree 
as  is  observed  in  a  deep  excavation  free  from  water,  is  probablv  the 
most  satisfactory. 

A  number  of  dams,  built  across  valleys  for  storage  purposes,  have 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  writer,  where  great  pains  were  taken 
to  make  the  embankments  as  impervious  as  practicable,  and  where  the 
foundations  under  the  dam  were  extended  to  considerable  depths  in 
order  to  prevent  subterranean  infiltration,  while  the  penetration  of  the 
embankment  into  the  abutting  hills  was  singularly  insufficient,  and  thus 
filtration,  which  was  studiously  and  at  great  cost  guarded  against  at 
other  parts  of  the  structure,  was  permitted  to  take  place  through  the  side 
hills  around  the  embankments  and  through  natural  ground,  often  of 
unknown  quality. 

As  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  part  of  the  embankment  which 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  I  think  that  grass  is  the  best  covering.  It  will,  how- 
ever, hardly  maintain  itself  well  on  a  slope  steeper  than  2  to  1.  It  sheds 
the  water  well,  but,  when  the  height  is  considerable,  it  is  better  to 
divide  the  surface  by  a  berm,  provided  it  is  well  drained  laterally.  Such 
drainage  must,  however,  be  well  maintained  ;  for,  in  case  of  its  failure, 
the  sod  on  the  lower  section  of  the  slope  would  soon  be  undermined.  If 
there  is  any  fear  that  the  structure  is  not  to  be  properly  maintained 
after  construction,  a  continuous  slope  is  preferable.  A  well-maintained 
berm  at  mid-height  I  consider  better  than  a  continuous  slope  involving 
the  same  quantity  of  material  with  a  slightly  flatter  inclination. 

As  some  settlement  must  always  be  expected  in  earth  embankments 
after  construction,  it  is  obvious  that  all  piping,  channels  and  other 
structures  which  are  intended  to  carry  water  through  the  earth-work 
should  be  built  in  such  manner  as  not  to  be  affected  l)y  movements 
which  may  take  place  in  the  artificial  mass  of  earth.  The  safest  method 
is  to  build  these  structures  in  the  natural  ground  adjacent  to  the  embank- 
ment. If,  owing  to  the  topographical  or  economical  conditions  of  the 
case,  this  cannot  be  done,  the  pipe  or  channel,  etc.,  should  be  placed  on 
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the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  ;  only  the  upper  part  and  the  sides  of 
the  structure  being  in  contact  with  the  earth-work.  It  is  needless  to 
point  to  the  necessity  of  bestowing  the  greatest  care  on  the  execution  of 
such  work,  for  a  defect,  however  small,  would  result  in  the  injection 
into  the  work  of  a  quantity  of  water  which  might  affect  the  stability  of 
the  whole  embankment. 

Especially  in  the  down-stream  side  of  the  embankment,  where  the 
water  pressure  in  the  pipes  is  generally  much  superior  to  the  inward 
pressure,  the  danger  of  a  leak  is  enhanced. 

In  high  earth  dams,  where  the  gate  house  is  placed  in  the  embank- 
ment, and  in  continuation  of  the  coje-wall,  it  is  good  practice  to  enclose 
the  pipes  in  an  arched  masonry  structure,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
examined. 

Water  being  prone  to  follow  continuous  joints,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  the  water-channels  built  through  the  embankment  or  through  the 
adjoining  grounds  be  surrounded  with  a  number  of  collars  or  similar 
devices  for  checking  such  flow. 

Constant  care  and  vigilance  in  the  construction  of  works  intended 
to  contain  water,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  ;  for  a  tem- 
porary neglect  of  details  may  create  permanent  defects  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  remedy  after  construction.  This  is  especially 
true  of  high  dams,  of  distribution  reservoirs  for  cities,  and  of  other  costly 
structures,  the  failure  of  which  would  bring  large  financial  losses,  if  not 
consequences  of  even  more  serious  character.  In  such  cases,  the  super- 
vision during  construction  should  be  ample  and  of  a  superior  character, 
and  the  sums  expended  for  this  purpose,  although  they  may,  to  some, 
appear  excessive,  are,  in  my  opinion,  well  invested.  / 


By  E.  F.  Smith,  Superintendent  and  Engineer  of  the  Canal  De- 
partment of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad. — The  proper  form 
and  dimensions  of  a  reservoir  embankment  of  given  height  are  so  well 
understood  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  discuss  that  feature  further 
than  to  say  that  slopes  of  2:1  to  22:1  for  the  inner,  and  of  l4:l  to  l^:! 
for  the  outer  slope,  are  to  be  preferred,  the  precise  inclination  varying 
to  suit  the  stability  of  the  material  to  be  employed  and  the  height  of 
the  embankment. 

THE    RELATIVE    VALUE   OF    CLAY   AND   OF   GRAVEL    IN    THE   CONSTRUC- 
TION   OF    RESERVOIR    EMBANKMENTS. 

1.  Clay. — There  are  so  many  varieties  of  clay,  depending  upon  the 
origin  of  the  deposits,  whether  from  disintegrated  granites,  shales  and 
other  x'ocks,  that  it  will  not  be  profitable,  except  in  a  general  way,  to 
consider  their  composition  and  relative  fitness  as  material  for  the  safe 
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construction  of  reservoir  embankments.  Tlie  material  of  river  bottoms 
and  deltas,  as,  for  instance,  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  is  composed 
chiefly  of  silt,  consisting  mainly  of  extremely  fine  sand  ;  and,  although 
sometimes  called  clay,  is  not  so,  strictly  speaking. 

In  districts  where  shales  predominate,  clay,  so  called,  results  from 
their  disintegration.  In  some  places,  as  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  alono- 
the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  South  Mountain,  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  shales  are  usually  associated  with  limestones,  which,  in  turn,  are 
overlaid  by  sandstones  (Potsdam)  composed  of  very  minute  particles  of 
sand.  These  and  the  finely  disintegrated  shales  are  often  intermingled, 
and  when  so  found  the  formation  is  designated  as  clay.  In  the  same 
districts,  too,  finely  disintegrated  sandstone  (Potsdam),  sometimes  nearly 
white,  and  jree  from  iron,  is  called  clay ;  but,  in  fact,  it  partakes  rather 
of  the  character  of  quicksand. 

The  hill  slips  of  the  Blue  Ridge  furnish  a  similar  material  associ- 
ated with  iron  ore  and  containing  nodules  of  pure  clay,  and  these  form, 
when  intermingled,  a  clay  varying  in  color  from  salmon  to  deep  red. 
This  clay  is  of  a  tenacious,  sticky  nature,  causing  the  mass,  when  sub- 
jected to  compression,  to  adhere  very  closely.  If,  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
integrated shales  and  sandstones,  we  find  also,  as  is  often  the  case,  the 
disintegrated  limestones,  granites  and  flints  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  South 
Mountain  with  more  or  less  of  the  iron-ore  clays  of  the  Northern  escarp- 
ment, we  have  a  still  better  material.  It  goe»  by  the  common  name  of 
clay  ;  but  it  is  not  pure  clay.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  gravel,  and 
this  gravel  makes  it  a  good  material  for  reservoir  embankments. 

Fat  or  unctuous  clays  are  mostly  designated  by  writers  on  hydrau- 
lics as  the  only  proper  material  of  which  to  form  an  impervious,  water- 
tight wall  in  the  heart  of  an  embankment,  or  the  entire  mound  of  a 
reservoir,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  more  fail- 
ures of  reservoir  embankments  and  of  high  earth  dams  ai"e  due  to  the 
too  free  use  of  pure  clay  in  puddled  core  walls,  and  to  the  almost  entire 
dependence  placed  upon  such  walls,  than  to  any  other  cause. 

When  engineers  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  homogeneous  bank  of 
gravel,  compacted  by  a  little  clay,  is  better  than  a  clay  core  with  indif- 
ferent material  on  both  sides  of  it,  the  number  of  failures  will  be  com- 
paratively few. 

Where  true  clays  are  used  in  proper  proportions  with  other  mate- 
rial, they  are  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  reservoir  construction.  In  this 
I  do  not  include  those  so-called  clays  which  originate  from  sand  that  has 
been  reduced  to  finely  rounded  grains,  and  which  rather  resemble  quick- 
sand. 

Gravel  suitable  for  use  as  a  reservoir  embankment  may  l)e  defined 
as  a  material  resulting  from  the  disintegration  of  any  of  the  harder 
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rocks  with  the  admixture  of  water-washed  pebbles  and  stones  not  larger 
than  pigeon  eggs  nor  smaller  than  the  grains  of  coarse  sand,  with  suffi- 
cient clay  to  bind  the  mass  together  when  compressed.  The  presence  of 
a  suitable  binder,  in  the  form  of  clay,  is  the  one  important  element  in 
the  make-up  of  gravel  suitable  for  puddling. 

The  mistake  too  often  made  by  engineers  is  that  of  supposing  that 
only  clay  can  be  used  for  puddling.  Some  of  the  best  embankments, 
holding  impounding  reservoirs  of  great  height,  are  built  entirely  of 
what  should  be  classed  as  gravel  puddling. 

An  embankment  built  entirely  of  clay  is  an  unsafe  one,  even  when 
puddled  in  the  very  best  manner  possible.  It  is  easily  attacked  by 
musk-rats  and  by  other  foes  of  a  water-tight  embankment.  When  a 
leak  starts,  the  tendency  of  pure  clay  is  to  swell ;  whereas  with  gravel 
or  sand  the  opposite  is  the  case,  the  material  breaking  down  and  chok- 
ing the  leak. 

The  dependence  upon  pure  clay,  and  especially  the  blue  clays,  for 
puddle  material,  and  their  scarcity  in  most  localities,  has  led  engineers 
into  the  error  of  building  a  clay  puddle  wall  in  the  heart  of  the  embank- 
ment. 

'  Why  should  the  middle  of  the  mound  be  any  better  than  that  por- 
tion next  the  water,  as,  for  instance,  the  whole  inner  slope?  The  proper 
construction  of  an  impervious  bank  is  to  make  the  whole  a  homogeneous 
mass  of  well-selected  material.  No  dependence  at  all  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  a  puddle  core  in  the  heart  of  the  bank.  Such  construction  inev- 
itably leads  to  carelessness  in  the  selection  of  the  material  for  the  inner 
and  outer  slopes;  the  inner  slope  being  usually  the  best  material  of  the 
locality,  carted  in  layers,  or  rammed,  and  the  outer  slope  beyond  the 
puddle  core  being  the  refuse  of  the  borrow  pit,  dumped  promiscuously 
outside  the  clay  puddle  wall.  As  to  this  latter,  the  purer  the  clay  the 
more  dangerous  it  becomes  in  case  of  a  leak. 

Think  of  an  embankment  60  feet  high,  with  a  clay  puddle  core  20 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  an  ordinary  carted  bani;  inside  and  a  mass  of 
rubbish  outside.  What  is  to  save  such  a  structure  if  the  outer  slope 
slips,  or  falls  away  from  the  core,  either  by  disintegration  or  as  the 
result  of  heavy  rainfall,  a  water-spout,  or  any  other  cause? 

All  embankments  which  are  intended  to  be  impervious  to  water 
should  be  made  of  gravel,  with  just  sufficient  clay  to  bind  it.  Do  not 
use  it  very  wet,  but  dampen  the  material  only  sufficiently  to  make  it 
pack,  so  that  after  it  has  been  carted  on  iu  layers  to  a  depth  of  several 
feet,  the  mass  will  yield  and  tremble  under  pressure  as  if  made  of  India 
rubber.  This  is  an  indication  of  good  puddling,  and  after  such  a  bank 
has  settled  it  will  be  water-tight  and  safe.  Material  designed  to  protect 
the  outer  slopes  of  a  reservoir  bauk  should  always  be  of  hard  rock,  such 
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as  will  not  disintegrate  by  exposure  to  frost.     Shales  of  all  kinds  should 
be  excluded. 

As  to  a  masonry  core  the  case  is  very  different,  provided  the 
masonry  be  properly  proportioned  and  well  laid  in  hydraulic  cement. 
It  is  good  construction  to  make  the  mound  on  the  outer  slope  of  such  a 
core,  entirely  of  rock,  if  convenient,  as  only  weight  is  necessary  on  that 
side.  On  the  inside,  however,  just  as  much  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
make-up  of  the  embankment  as  if  there  were  no  masonary  core. 

On  all  our  canal  systems  in  Pennsylvania  we  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  what  we  call  gravel  puddljng  that  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
every  member  of  the  profession  understands  just  what  is  meant  by  it. 
I  want  to  submit,  with  these  notes,  three  samples. 

Sample  No.  1  is  from  a  locality  within  five  miles  of  the  southern 
anthracite  coal  field,  and  is  composed  of  small  fragments  of  shale  rock 
from  the  coal  measures,  with  sufficient  disintegrated  shale,  in  the  form 
of  clay,  to  bind  it.  This  material  I  have  found  to  make  an  excellent 
water-tight  embankment.  The  two  Tumbling  Run  Reservoir  mounds, 
feeder  dams  of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  one  48  and  the  other  60  feet  high, 
are  built  of  nearly  the  same  material  and  have  stood  since  1835. 

Sample  No.  2  is  disintegrated  shale  from  the  south  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountain  range.  It  has  about  the  same  proportion  of  clay  as  has  No. 
1,  but  the  shale  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  slates  of  the  Lehigh  region. 
It  is  good  material  for  a  bank.  Our  highest  canal  banks,  through  that 
section  of  country,  never  give  any  trouble.  They  are  considered 
perfectly  safe. 

Sample  No.  3  is  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  what  is  known 
as  "  Fairmount  Gravel."  It  is  composed  of  pebbles  and  sand  from  the 
disintegrated  rocks  of  the  whole  valley,  with  a  considerable  percentage 
of  clay,  though  not  so  large  a  proportion  as  in  the  other  two  samples. 
It  is  most  excellent  material  for  a  water-tight  bank,  and  is  a  good 
example  of  gravel  puddling,  as  we  understand  it,  with  the  miniimm.  pro- 
portion of  clay.  I  have  never  known  of  a  failure  of  a  reservoir  embank- 
ment made  of  this  material.  The  Fairmount  basins,  the  East  Park 
reservoir  and  others  of  the  Philadelphia  water  supply,  are  built  of  this. 
It  makes  a  good  homogeneous  bank,  and  does  not  require  a  core-wall  of 
any  kind,  although  the  above-named  works  have  inside  puddle  linings  of 
clay  on  which  the  paving  is  laid. 

CONDITION  OF  MATERIAL  WHEN  PLACED  IN  AN  EMBANKMENT. 

Whether  the  material  of  an  embankment  when  being  built  should 
be  entirely  dry,  damp,  moderately  wet,  or  saturated,  depends  very  much 
upon  its  character.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  saturation  being 
entirely  improper,  except  for  a  true  clay  puddle,  the  use  of  which  is  in 
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my  view  very  questionable  in  any  case,  and  for  any  purpose  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  reservoir. 

A  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  as  it  comes  daiiip  from  the  bank,  needs 
little  or  no  addition  of  water.  The  same  is  true  of  disintegrated  shales. 
When  the  material  is  of  sharp  sand  with  a  proper  admixture  of  clay,  or 
loam,  reasonable  dampness  is  not  objectionable.  It  facilitates  the  pack- 
ing of  the  material  by  rolling  or  tamping. 

NECESSARY  HEIGHT  OF  BANK  ABOVE   WATER  LEVEL  TO  GUARD  AGAINST 
INJURIOUS  ACTION  OF  FROST. 

For  high  reservoir  embankments  the  practice  should  be  to  maintain 
the  top  of  the  bank  at  a  height  above  the  maximum  water  surface  of 
the  pool,  at  least  18  inches  greater  than  the  depth  to  which  frost  pene- 
trates the  ground  in  that  section  of  country.  In  northern  latitudes  it  is 
not  unusual  for  frost  to  penetrate  4^  to  5  feet.  Add  18  inches  to  this, 
and  make  the  top  of  the  bank  6  to  6 J  feet  above  the  water  surface,  and 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  injurious  action  of  frost  upon  the  bank. 

For  low  embankments,  especially  those  of  water  power  canals,  it  is 
preferable  to  make  the  banks  wider  on  top,  and  to  depend  upon  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  extra  width,  rather  than  to  raise  them  to  an 
inconvenient  height. 

THE   SLOPES    OF    THE    EMBANKMENT. 

The  inner  slope  should  be  of  2  to  22  feet  base  to  1  foot  rise,  and 
for  impounding  dams  should  be  faced  with  a  sufficient  protection  of  stone 
not  subject  to  disintegration,  laid  roughly  as  a  wall,  with  joints  at  right 
angles  to  the  face,  for  a  depth  of  at  least  6  feet  below  the  water  line. 
The  stone  should  be  of  good  size,  but  uncut,  and  laid  dry  in  gravel  or 
any  coarse  angular  or  pebbly  material.  Above  the  water  line  there 
should  also  be  a  wall  of  good  material  of  larger  stone,  well  laid,  with 
spaces  closely  packed  with  gravel,  and  the  face  well  pointed  with 
cement.  The  top  of  the  bank  should  in  no  case  l)e  less  than  10  feet 
wide,  and  16  feet  would  be  better. 

The  outer  slope  of  the  bank  may  be  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mound  with  a  slope  of  It  feet  base  to  1  foot  rise,  keeping  the  face  of 
the  mound  three  feet  or  more  back  of  the  line  of  the  finished  slope, 
thus  leaving  the  space  for  carrying  up  a  rip-rap  of  stones  of  moderate 
size  against  it,  with  a  slope  of  Is  feet  base  to  1  foot  rise.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  no  stone  liable  to  disintegration  should  be  used 
in  either  the  outer  or  the  inner  slope.  The  rip-rap  may  be  carried  up 
simultaneously  with  the  puddled  embankment,  if  the  material  is  on 
hand  and  if  it  is  convenient  to  do  so. 

THE    WASTE   WEIR    OR    SPILLWAY. 

The  waste  weir  or  spillway  should  in  all  cases  be  built  clear  of  the 
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mound,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  If  it  can  be  excavated  out  of  the 
solid  rock  of  the  hillside,  and  entirely  clear  of  the  mound,  so  much  the 
better. 

The  width  of  the  weir  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case — the  drainage  area  to  be  impounded,  the  rainfall, 
floods,  etc. 

I  recall  a  case  where  two  reservoirs  were  built  on  the  same  stream 
in  a  mountain  district.  The  upper  one  was  60  feet  high,  and  had  a 
drainage  area  of  5  square  miles.  Its  waste  weir  was  cut  out  of  the  rock 
of  the  side  hill.  The  other  reservoir,  immediately  below  it,  was  48  feet 
in  height,  and  had  a  drainage  area  of  6  square  miles.  The  waste  weirs 
of  both  reservoirs  were  20  feet  wide  and  6  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
mound.  A  free  and  wide  channel  descended  rapidly  from  the  waste 
weir  of  the  upper  reservoir,  while  the  channel  leading  from  the  lower 
waste  weir,  although  of  rapid  fall,  was  not  direct,  and  was  at  no  point 
wider  than  the  weir  itself.  On  the  occasion  of  a  rainfall  of  13  inches 
in  less  than  30  hours  the  waste  weir  of  the  upper  reservoir  passed  the 
flood  in  safety,  while  the  lower  reservoir  was  destroyed,  and  a  disastrous 
flood  resulted  in  the  valley  below.  The  reservoir  was  rebuilt  with  a 
weir  40  feet  wide,  and  its  crest  was  placed  one  foot  lower  than  before  and 
provided  with  a  removable  flash-board  to  retain  the  water  at  its  former 
level. 

PIPES    LAID   THROUGH   RESERVOIR   EMBANKMENTS. 

The  precautions  to  be  observed  in  laying  pipes  or  flumes  through 
canal  or  reservoir  embankments  demand  the  most  careful  consideration. 
The  construction  must  be  adapted  to  each  particular  locality ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule  of  practice,  pipe  lines  through  high  embankments  should 
rest  upon  continuous  foundations  of  cement  masonry,  and  should  be  so 
thoroughly  protected  by  ample  cut-ofl'  walls  that  water  cannot  follow 
their  outer  sides.  These  cut-off"  walls  should  extend  not  less  than  2  feet 
below  the  foundations,  beyond  the  sides  and  above  the  top  of  the  pipe 
wall.  Accustomed  as  I  am  to  building  a  homogeneous  bank,  I  prefer 
to  place  the  cut-offs  as  follows:  One  directly  under  the  middle  of  the 
inner  slope,  one  under  the  inner  top  line  of  the  embankment,  and  the 
third  under  its  outer  top  line.  The  head  walls,  or  those  of  the  gate 
chamber,  should  also  have  cut-offs.  The  pipes  should  be  imbedded  in 
cement  masonry,  or,  better,  in  concrete,  and  should  be  covered  with  the 
same  material  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  one  foot. 

Pipe  lines  laid  on  piers  of  masonry,  usually  one  under  each  bell- 
joint,  are  dangerous,  especially  in  high  embankments. 

In  one  instance  known  to  me,  such  an  arrangement  has  remained 
safe  for  over  45  years,  and  it  still  remains.  In  another  case,  that  of  a 
reservoir  built  in  1834,  with  41  feet  of  water  and  47  feet  height  of 
12 
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mound  dam,  the  pipe  line  rested  upon  clay  puddling  with  masonry  piers 
12  feet  apart,  center  to  center,  each  supporting  a  bell-joint.  This  form 
of  support  extended  to  a  point  in  the  embankment  directly  under  the 
outer  line  of  its  top.  Here  was  placed  the  head  wall  of  a  stone  arched 
culvert,  through  which  passed  the  water  from  the  dam.  This  arrange- 
ment seemed  to  work  well  for  23  years,  so  long  as  the  water  was  di'awn 
through  valves  placed  at  the  head  of  the  pipe  line. 

The  valves,  however,  proved  troublesome,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
work  them  from  a  trestle  support  reached  by  ^  bridge  from  the  bank ; 
and,  there  being  no  suspicion  of  any  defect  in  the  pipe,  the  line  of  pipe 
was  extended  through  the  culvert  and  imbedded  in  cement  work,  and 
valves  were  placed  at  their  exit.  This  arrangement  worked  well  for 
several  years,  until  at  length  muddy  water  issuing  from  the  culvert 
indicated  that  a  leak  had  found  its  way  apparently  beneath  the  founda- 
tions of  the  pipes,  which  evidently  had  not  been  laid  in  cement  masonry. 
This  leak  was  at  first  very  small,  but  slowly  increased,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  draw  off  the  water  and  guard  against  accident  to  the  embank- 
ment. The  water  surface  had  been  reduced  13  feet,  when  suddenly,  in 
the  night,  a  mass  of  water,  apparently  6  to  8  feet  in  diameter  and  shoot- 
ing 20  feet  in  the  air,  poured  out  directly  over  the  arch  of  the  culvert. 
The  outflow  continued  for  a  very  short  time,  possibly  two  minutes,  until 
the  superincumbent  bank,  weighing  many  tons,  broke  down  with  a  great 
crash  and  stopped  the  flow.  The  gap  through  the  bank  was  about  ten 
feet  below  the  original  top,  and  about  six  feet  above  the  reduced  water 
surface,  and  the  destruction  of  the  entire  dam  was  thus  averted.  The 
culvert  walls  above  the  incased  pipes,  and  the  archway,  were  swept  out, 
stones  weighing  half  a  ton  being  carried  500  feet  down  the  valley.  The 
bank  evidently  fell  in  consequence  of  a  cavity  formed  above  the  pipes 
by  the  leakage  acting  upon  it  and  gradually  removing  the  puddling. 
Fortunately  the  pipe  line  remained  intact  upon  its  foundation.  The 
bank  was  a  homogeneous  one,  built  of  gravelly  material,  and  without  a 
core- wall. 

At  the  time  of  the  break  there  were  27  feet  of  water  in  the  dam. 
If  it  had  been  a  clay  bank  the  destruction  would  have  been  complete. 
The  work  of  repair  revealed  cracks  in  the  pipes  near  the  inlet  and 
between  the  supporting  piers. 

In  repairing  this  work,  which  came  under  my  supervision,  the  pipes 
were  imbedded  in  cement  masonry,  laid  on  a  bed  of  concrete ;  and  the 
valves  were  transferred  to  the  position  which  they  originally  occupied 
in  1834,  at  the  head  of  the  pipes  in  the  dam. 

Only  recently  the  case  of  an  impounding  reservoir  dam,  within  60 
miles  of  Philadelphia,  was  brought  to  my  notice.  The  dam  was  built 
about  the  year  1880.     It  is  used  for  a  city  water  supply,  and  is  of  heavy 
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rubble  rtiasonry,  laid  in  cement  and  protected  on  the  up-stream  side  by 
an  embankment  of  gravel  puddling,  with  a  slope  of  2  to  1,  The 
dimensions  are  as  follows  :  length  of  dam  on  top,  about  200  feet ;  height 
from  foundation,  65  feet ;  capacity,  80,000,000  gallons. 

In  the  construction,  the  pipes  were  laid  through  the  embankment 
on  piers,  one  under  each  bell  end. 

A  few  weeks  since,  the  water  was  drawn  out  of  the  dam  for  repairs. 
A  small  stream  of  muddy  water  awakened  suspicion  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  20-inch  delivery  main.  An  examination  followed,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  narrow  masonry  piers  had  broken  the  pipes,  crushing 
through  the  bottom,  so  that  stones  penetrated  nearly  to  the  middle  of 
the  pipe,  reducing  the  discharge  at  least  one-third.  The  great  danger 
of  using  an  impounding  reservoir  in  that  condition  is  apparent.  The 
repairs  were  made  by  buildiug  a  continuous  wall  under  the  pipes. 

I  need  not  refer  to  such  details  as  the  inlet  tower,  with  sliding 
gates,  next  to  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  so  that  the  water  maj'  be 
drawn  from  the  chamber  to  permit  of  access  to  the  valves  at  the  head 
of  the  pipe  line.  What  I  want  to  emphasize  is  the  necessity  for  solid 
masonry  or  concrete  under  pipe  lines  which  pass  through  embankments 
of  any  considerable  height,  and  the  importance  of  placing  the  valves 
inside  the  dam,  and  not  at  the  foot  of  the  outer  slope. 

In  the  construction  of  wooden  flumes,  such  as  are  common  in  con- 
nection with  water-power  and  other  canals,  care  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  foundation  of  the  flume  with  at  least  three,  or  better,  four,  lines 
of  sheet  piling,  and  to  extend  these  laterally  a  good  distance  beyond 
the  sides  of  the  flume. 


By  J.  Waldo  Smith,  C.  E. — What  I  have  to  say  is  based  mainly 
upon  experience  gained  while  the  works  of  the  East  Jersey  Water  Co., 
for  Newark,  N.  J.,  Avere  being  constructed. 

The  Clinton  and  Oak  Ridge  dams  are  of  earth,  with  concrete  core- 
walls.  They  are  about  45  feet  high,  20  feet  wide  at  top,  with  slopes  of 
2  to  1  on  each  side,  a  16-feet  berm  on  the  water  side  and  a  12-feet  berm 
on  the  down-stream  side. 

The  embankments  were  constructed  in  the  usual  w'ay;  spreading 
gravel  in  layers  and  rolling  with  two-ton  grooved  roller ;  except  that 
gravel  was  spread  in  thinner  layers  than  is  often  customary,  not  being 
over  4  inches  thick,  and  making  a  compacted  layer  about  22  inches 
thick. 

At  first  the  method  of  sprinkling  and  then  rolling  was  followed, 
but  it  was  found  that  better  work  could  be  done,  and  the  material  more 
perfectly  compacted,  by  rolling  thoroughly  first,  then  sprinkling  and 
rolling  a  short  time  longer,  and  giving  a  final  wetting  just  before  the 
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next  layer  was  applied,  thus  leaving  the  surface  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition to  receive  it.  The  theory  is  that  the  air  can  better  be  forced  out 
of  the  loose  gravel,  and  the  material  better  compacted  when  the  latter 
is  in  a  dry  or  naturally  moist  state,  and  that  the  subsequent  addition  of 
water  still  further  settles  and  binds  the  whole  mass. 

Another  advantage  of  their  method  of  procedure,  is,  that  the 
chance  of  getting  an  excess  of  water  is  greatly  lessened. 

If  the  loose  material  is  sprinkled,  especially  if  it  is  in  about  the 
right  proportions  for  puddling,  the  chances  are  that  too  much  water  will 
be  put  on,  the  difficulty  of  rolling  very  much  increased,  and  its  effect- 
iveness lessened. 

In  the  case  of  a  part  of  the  Oak  Ridge  darn  the  material  was  in 
about  the  right  proportion  for  puddling.  Water  had  to  be  added  very 
sparingly,  and  sometimes  none  was  required.  If  the  water  had  been 
added  to  the  loose  layer,  the  man  \vith  the  watering  cart,  or  hose,  would 
have  been  almost  certain  to  put  on  too  much  ;  on  rolling,  the  surface 
would  have  been  reduced  to  a  pasty  condition,  and  when  the  excess  of 
water  dried  or  settled  out,  the  material  would  have  been  left  in  a  com- 
paratively porous  state.  This  frequently  happens  in  filling  trenches  cut 
through  banks  already  constructed. 

In  building  earth  dams  there  is  often  too  much  water  and  too  little 
rolling.  This  need  not  be,  for  the  rolling  is  but  a  small  item  in  the 
expense.  In  the  work  referred  to,  where  the  gravel  was  applied  in 
unusually  thin  layers,  and  where  the  rolling  was  consequently  excessive 
as  compared  with  ordinary  cases,  it  cost  only  about  2  cents  per  cubic 
yard. 

To  sum  up  the  foregoing  in  a  few  words,  I  may  say  : 

1.  Spread  the  material  in  thin  layers. 

2.  Roll  thoroughly.  I  should  recommend  rolling  to  an  extent 
which  many  would  consider  excessive. 

3.  Sprinkle  the  hardened  surface,  not  the  loose  gravel. 


By  John  S.  Hodgson. — The  reference  made  in  this  discussion  to 
the  failure  of  the  Dale  Dike  reservoir  embankment  near  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, on  March  11,  1864,  was  evidently  based  upon  the  belief  that  this 
catastrophe  was  ,due  to  the  existence  of  two  18-inch  cast-iron  outlet 
pipes,  laid  side  by  side,  and  passing  through  the  lower  portion  of  the 
bank.  As  a  matter  of  historical  accuracy  I  think  it  unadvisable  to 
allow  this  conclusion  to  pass  without  comment,  although  this  view  of  the 
the  case  is,  perhaps,  a  natural  one  if  regard  be  had  to  the  prominence 
given  to  this  particular  feature  of  construction  in  the  Government 
Report,  dated  May  20,  1864,  of  the  coroner's   inquest  held  on  the  vie- 
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tims  of  the  disaster.  This  inquest  was  attended  by  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Robert  Rawlinson  and  the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Beardmore,  civil  engi- 
neers, on  behalf  of  the  English  Home  Office,  and  the  former  gentleman 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings,  besides  publishing  a  memoran- 
dum and  plans  on  reservoir  construction  in  the  Government  Blue  Book 
itself.  One  of  these  plans  shows  a  cross-section  of  the  bank  and  the 
outlet  pipes,  with  a  dotted  indication  of  the  probable  settlement  of  the 
latter,  while  another  shows  what,  in  Mr.  Rawlinson's  opinion,  ought  to 
be  the  universal  method  of  carrying  off  the  water  from  impounding 
reservoirs,  i.e.,  by  an  outlet  tunnel  or  culvert  in  the  solid  ground,  as 
opposed  to  the  carrying  of  pipes  through  an  artificial  embankmect. 

In  the  Sheffield  case  these  pipes  were  not  provided  with  "  collars  " 
for  cutting  off  the  direct  flow  of  water  along  the  outside  of  the  pipes, 
but  there  seems  little  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  trench  of  clay 
puddle  in  which  they  were  laid  and  by  which  they  were  surrounded 
was  the  most  carefully  executed  feature  of  the  whole  work.  The 
assumption  that  the  pipes  had  settled  in  their  puddle  bed,  and  that  the 
superincumbent  puddle  did  not  follow  the  pipes  so  as  to  fill  the  cavity 
thus  produced,  was  incapable  of  proof  in  the  ordinary  way,  owing  to 
the  enormous  bulk  of  material  left  lying  over  their  outlet  ends  after  the 
burst.  More  than  this,  it  was  impartially  urged  at  the  inquest  that, 
even  if  the  pi]>es  were  bared  and  found  to  be  ruptured,  no  proof  of 
inherent  failure  (independciit  of  the  burst)  would  thereby  be  estab- 
lished, as  no  one  could  say  whether  such  rupture  was  due  to  the  original 
construction  or  to  the  destruction  entailed  by  the  burst.  But  so  much 
stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  alleged  settlement  of  the  pipes  that  the 
directors  of  the  water  company  sought  for  other  means  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  condition  in  which  the  pipes  were  left.  They  discussed 
the  matter  with  Mr.  George  Eskholme,  now  a  magistrate  of  the  adjoin- 
ing borough  of  Rotherham,  from  whom  I  have  more  than  once  heard  the 
details  of  the  disaster,  and  the  result  of  his  examination,  made  about 
four  mouths  afterwards.  For  the  purpose  of  the  examination  he 
devised  a  small  truck,  with  wheels  to  fit  the  periphery  of  the  18-inch 
pipes,  and  on  this  carriage  he  went  through  the  whole  length,  examining 
each  joint,  and  finally  placing  lighted  candles  at  intervals  along  the 
pipes.  His  testimony  is  that  not  a  single  length  of  pipe  had  been 
"  drawn  "  at  its  socket,  even  to  the  slightest  extent,  and  that  from  the 
test  by  meaus  of  the  line  of  candles,  he  is  certain  there  was  not  so  much 
as  a  quarter  of  au  inch  deviation,  either  vertically  or  laterally,  in  the 
entire  length. 

It  will  be  readily  apparent  that  if  any  settlement  of  the  pipes  had 
taken  place,  it  would  have  been  greatest  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  not 
only  because  of  the  superior  weight  of  the  95-feet   bank  at  tliat  point, 
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but  also  because  the  puddle  ti'ench,  for  a  length  of  16  feet  along  the 
line  of  pipes,  was  between  20  and  30  feet  deep  under  them,  while  at  the 
end  of  the  pipes  there  was  merely  a  thickness  of  18  inches  of  puddle 
between  the  pipes  and  the  undisturbed  solid  ground  of  the  valley. 

No  very  diligent  search  is  needed,  in  other  directions,  to  find  a  far 
more  obvious  and  probable  cause  for  this  disaster.  The  embankment 
was  inherently  bad  in  construction,  formed  of  "tips"  varying  from  3  to 
6  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  materials  so  unsuitable  that  Mr.  Rawlinson 
himself  summarized  his  conclusions  thereon  in  these  words:  "From  the 
mode  of  tipping  the  wagons,  and  from  the  character  of  the  materials 
tipped,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sub- 
stance of  that  bank  is  as  porous  as  a  sieve."  He  gave  utterance  to  the 
same  view  in  another  form  by  saying  that  "  if  the  inner  part  of  the 
embankment  could  have  kept  the  water  from  the  puddle  we  should 
probably  never  have  heard  of  the  accident."  There  were  also  faulty 
items  of  design,  notably  in  the  too  restricted  top  width  of  the  embank- 
ment and  in  the  insufficient  thickness  of  the  puddle  wall  at  its  base,  to 
which  I  need  not  further  refer. 


The  President. — During  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Jackson,  City 
Engineer  of  Boston,  reference  was  made  to  a  report  by  the  late  James 
B.  Francis,  which  bore  so  directly  upon  the  subject  which  we  are  now 
considering  that  Mr.  Jackson  suggested  incorporating  it  in  the  discussion- 
Such  incorporation  is  especially  appropriate  at  this  time  when  we  have 
just  listened  to  the  memoirs  recounting  many  of  Mr.  Francis'  works. 
Mr.  Francis  was  continually  called  upon  to  present  reports  upon  im- 
portant undertakings,  and  the  present  one,  with  its  brief  but  lucid  state- 
ments, forms  a  good  illustration  of  their  character. 


Henry  M.  Wightman,  Esq.,  City  Engineer,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir  : — In  accordance  with  your  request  I  have  examined  the 
preliminary  design  for  Dam  No.  4  on  Sudbury  River,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  remarks  on  the  same : 

The  dam  is  designed  to  retain  the  water  in  the  reservoir  to  a  height 
of  about  45  feet  at  its  deepest  part.  By  the  plan  submitted  the  dam 
consists  of  an  embankment  extending  6  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water,  20  feet  wide  on  the  top,  with  a  slope  on  the  water  side  of  1  foot 
vertical  to  1|  feet  horizontal,  and  on  the  other  side  of  1  foot  vertical  to 
2  feet  horizontal.  In  the  middle  of  the  embankment  is  a  wall  of  stone 
masonry*  3  feet  thick  at  the  top,  8  feet  thick  at  the  level  of  the  natural 

._A 

*  The  core-wall  was  actually  built  of  concrete,  plastered  with  Portland  cement  on  the  face  next 
the  reservoir.— W.  J.,  September  21, 1893. 
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surface  of  the  ground,  where  the  water  will  be  45  feet  deep,  and  of  the 
same  thickness  to  the  rock  at  whatever  depth  it  may  be  found. 

I  assume  that  the  embankment  on  the  water  side  of  the  wall  will  be 
of  selected  material  suitable  for  the  purpose,  also  that  the  wall  will  be 
plastered  on  the  face  next  the  reservoir,  and  that  the  embankment  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  wall  will  be  of  porous  material  to  allow  of  the  free 
escape  of  any  leakage  that  may  occur. 

The  stability  of  this  construction  I  consider  to  depend  mainly  on 
the  mass  of  earth  in  the  embankment  on  the  down-stream  side  of  the 
wall.  The  tightness  depends  on  the  quality  and  compactness  of  the 
material  forming  the  part  of  the  embankment  between  the  wall  and  the 
water  and  the  wall  itself.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall,  between  the  base 
of  the  artificial  embankment  and  the  rock,  will  cut  off  the  percolation 
which  would  otherwise  probably  take  place  through  the  natural  ground, 
between  the  base  of  the  embankment  and  the  rock. 

In  estimating  the  stability  of  the  dam  it  will  be  prudent  to  assume 
that  the  wall  sustains  the  full  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir.  The  wall,  as  designed,  is  obviously  incompetent  to  sustain 
this  pressure  without  the  support  of  the  outer  part  of  the  embankment 
to  a  greater  extent  than  its  natural  pressure  against  the  wall,  and  to  be 
sufficient  without  that  support  it  must  be  two  or  three  times  as  thick  as 
is  proposed.  Under  these  circunistauces  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to 
assume  that  the  strength  of  the  dam  must  be  sufficient  to  withstand  the 
pressure  without  the  wall,  and  that  the  function  of  the  wall  is  simply  to 
insure  the  tightness  of  the  dam. 

With  the  proposed  height  of  the  embankment  of  6  feet  above  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  when  full,  with  a  width  of  20  feet  on  top  and  with 
a  slope  of  1|  to  1  on  the  inside  and  2  to  1  on  the  outside  as  proposed  in 
the  design  submitted,  I  think  there  would  be  ample  strength,  but  in 
view  of  the  natural  tendency  of  such  an  embankment  to  weaken  from 
frost  and  other  causes,  I  should  recommend  that  the  slope  be  made 
somewhat  flatter  on  the  outside,  say  not  less  than  2t  to  1. 

As  to  the  thickness  of  the  center  wall,  I  do  not  see  that  any  material 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  making  it  any  thicker  than  is  proposed, 
unless  it  should  be  so  much  thicker  as  to  be  incapable  of  yielding  to  the 
full  hydrostatic  pressure  of  a  full  reservoir,  which  would  entirely  change 
the  character  of  the  structure,  and  I  do  not  suggest  any  change  in  this 
respect. 

The  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  up-stream  face  of  the  wall  will  be 
transmitted,  in  part,  to  the  earth  on  the  back  of  the  wall,  which  I  should 
expect  would  be  compressed  slightly,  and  the  wall  and  part  of  the 
embankment  in  front  of  it  would  follow  to  the  same  extent,  which  if  it 
exceeded  in  amount  the  elasticity  of  the  masonry  would  produce  minute 
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cracks  in  the  wall.  The  amouut  of  this  compression  and  of  the  con- 
sequent cracking  of  the  wall,  if  any,  will  depend  much  upon  the  solidity 
of  the  embankment,  and,  with  the  care  that  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
taken  in  this  respect,  I  think  it  will  be  of  very  small  amount,  and  that 
the  leakage,  if  any,  on  this  account  will  be  extremely  small,  and  with 
porous  material  in  this  part  of  the  embankment  can  have  no  injurious 
effect  on  the  safety  of  the  dam. 

Very  respectfully, 

James  B.  Francis. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  August  18,  1881. 


The  President. — As  our  City  Engineer  has  during  the  past  twenty 
years  had  much  experience  with  reservoir  construction,  and  as  he  was 
therefore  in  position  to  contribute  much  to  the  instruction  of  the  evening 
he  was  urged  to  be  present,  but  other  engagements  have  prevented. 

In  conversation  on  this  and  kindred  topics  he  repeated  one  of  the 
late  Mr.  Wightman's  anecdotes  of  how  an  elm  tree,  growing  at  the  foot 
of  a  reservoir  bank,  caused  its  ruin.  A  root,  searching  for  moisture, 
penetrated  under  the  bank  and  afterward  decayed ;  and  a  vein  of  water 
followed  in  the  cavity  left  by  the  decaying  root.  The  occurrence  and 
the  anecdote  were  of  so  long  ago  that  I  have  forgotten  the  location  and 
the  exact  circumstances. 

Our  memlier,  Mr.  Tidd,  had  still  another  kind  of  foe  to  contend 
with,  and  here  we  can  give  the  local  habitation  and  the  name.  At 
the  reservoir  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  water-works  a  woodchuck  dug  his 
hole  16  feet  back  into  a  firmly  compacted  bank  of  tenacious  material. 
He  then  paused,  and,  reflecting  on  Mr.  Tidd's  popularity  and  on  his 
many  friends,  concluded  it  would  be  imprudent  to  carry  any  further  the 
attempt  to  injure  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Herschel  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  plastering  of 
sheet  piling  with  clay,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  is  an  expedient  of  little 
value. 

My  own  experience  in  a  few  instances  has  indicated  that  clay  is 
remarkably  useful  for  this  purpose.  I  well  recall  a  flume  forty  years 
old,  which  had  been  packed  in  about  six  inches  of  clay,  and  which,  when 
torn  out,  was  found  in  remarkably  good  preservation,  the  outside  of 
the  planking  of  the  sides  and  top  being  fairly  bright  and  sound,  and  I 
recollect  with  equal  distinctness  another  flume,  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  upon  the  same  canal  and  in  similar  ground,  but  with  no 
clay  packing  and  with  loose  damp  sand  lying  against  the  wood-work. 
This  latter  flume,  although  continuously  filled  with  water,  had  scarcely 
an  inch  in  thickness  of  sound   wood  left.     The  outside  was  very  badly 
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softened  aud  decayed,  although  the  flume  was  only  25  feet  di^^tant  from 
the  canal  and  was  8  feet  below  its  surface.  The  second  flume,  altiiough 
only  about  sixteen  years  old,  was  far  more  decayed  than  the  one  forty 
years  old  which  had  been  packed  in  clay.  lu  both  cases  the  wood  was 
Northern  piue. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  mill-wright  of  large  experience  and 
of  unusual  intelligence.  Knowing  that  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
water  power  at  Lawrence  and  elsewhere  had  given  him  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  study  this  question,  I  wrote  asking  him  to  give  the  Society 
the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Octol)er  13,  1893. 

John  R.  Freeman,  Esq.,  President,  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Dear  Sir  : — During  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  seen  many  cases 
where  piling  was  covered  partly  with  sand  and  partly  with  clay,  both 
white  and  blue,  and  in  every  case  where  the  clay  was  well  packed 
against  the  wood  it  exerted  a  preservative  eflfect  upon  it. 

In  1882  the  head  of  the  Spicket  penstock  at  Lawrence,  built  thirty- 
four  years  before,  was  repaired,  and  it  was  found  that  wherever  the 
piling  had  been  covered  with  clay  it  remained  sound,  but  that  where  it 
was  in  contact  with  sand  it  had  decayed.  The  piling  was  put  in  when 
the  canal  was  built. 

A  similar  condition  of  things  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  repairs 
to  the  piling  at  the  west  side  of  the  upper  lock  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Northern  canal  in  Lawrence ;  at  the  tail  race  of  the  Washington  Mills, 
where  I  helped  to  take  out  some  of  the  old  cofl^er-dam  which  had  been 
put  in  forty  years  before ;  in  relaying  the  canal  wall  along  the  front  of 
the  lower  Pacific  Mills  in  1875;  aud  last  summer  while  repairing  the 
waste  weir  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Northern  canal  in  Lawrence. 

Some  three  years  ago,  while  driving  piling  at  South  Gardiner, 
Maine,  we  found  a  maple  stump,  and,  upon  digging  it  out,  the  part 
which  was  in  the  gravel  was  found  to  be  thoroughly  decayed,  but  the 
roots  in  the  blue  clay  were  sound  and  well  preserved. 

All  my  experience  shows  that  two  solid  inches  of  good  clay  in  contact 
with  wood  will  preserve  it  indefinitely;  but  I  believe  that  in  using  clay  to 
preserve  wood,  too  much  water  is  generally  used,  for  I  have  seen  cases 
where  the  clay  around  piling  appeared  to  have  shrunk  away  from  the 
wood,  letting  the  sand  fall  in  and  permitting  the  wood  to  decay.  I  try  to 
have  the  clay  just  moist  enough  to  pack  well,  using  a  driver  such  as  we 
use  in  packing  cement  concrete.  It  then  shrinks  very  little  and  leaves 
no  space  for  sand  or  air  to  come  between  the  clay  aud  the  wood. 

Yours, 

Charles  C.  Camphell. 
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A  INEW  SYSTEM  OF  BLOCK  SIGISTALS. 


By  Akthuk  a.  Skeels,  Member  of  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland. 


[Read  February  13,  1894.] 

.  During  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1893,  there  were, 
according  to  The  Railroad  Gazette,  1,112  serious  railway  accidents.  In 
these  accidents  402  persons  were  killed  and  1,270  seriously  injui'ed,  and 
of  these  many  suffered  torture. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  enormous  financial  loss 
resulting  from  these  and  from  the  hundreds  of  lesser  accidents  which 
occurred  during  this  time.  One  wreck  alone,  it  was  said,  cost  the  rail- 
road company  $500,000. 

The  World's  Fair  probably  had  some  effect  in  swelling  the  list  of 
accidents,  particularly  during  October,  and  yet  November  and  Decem- 
ber came  within  five  accidents  of  having  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 

The  above,  then,  is  at  most  only  a  slight  exaggeration  of  what  has 
been  going  on  for  years,  and,  according  to  present  appearances,  it  is 
likely  to  continue  for  years  to  come. 

We  are  so  thoroughly  used  to  this  every-day  matter  of  railway 
mishaps  that  it  requires  a  great  one  to  attract  our  attention.  During 
the  three  years  and  more  of  my  membership  in  this  club  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  a  single  word  about  a  possible  relief  from  this 
state  of  affairs,  and,  judging  from  the  contents  of  The  Journal  of 
THE  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  I  take  it  that  other 
societies  have  kept  as  clear  of  this  subject  as  we  have. 

But  why  should  this  be  so?  We,  who  get  into  such  heated  dis- 
cussions over  a  new  process,  of  manufacture,  or  a  new  method  of  con- 
struction, or  what  not,  whereby  comparatively  small  sums  may  be  saved, 
why  should  we  almost  or  quite  neglect  to  consider  means  for  diminish- 
ing this  wholesale  destruction  of  life  and  property? 

Are  we  not  equal  to  the  task  ?  We,  who  "  harness  the  lightning 
and  make  it  haul  our  cars  through  our  streets ; "  we,  who  "  talk  with 
our  friends  over  a  thousand  miles  of  wire  ;  "  we,  who  "  can  construct  a 
machine  to  pull  us  a  mile  in  thirty-two  seconds ; "  w'e,  the  people  of 
America,  in  the  light  of  this  nineteenth  century,  are  we  to  stand  idly 
by  while  serious  railway  accidents  occur  at  the  rate  of  185  per  month? 

The  people  suffer  death  and  injury  in  these  mishaps;  the  people 
pay,  indirectly,  for  this  destruction  of  property,  and  we  are  the  people. 

There  is  before  us  an  unsolved  problem  ;  to  devise  a  system  of 
signals  which  will  do  its  work  well,  and  yet  be  cheap  enough  to  find 
universal  adoption. 
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Duriug  the  six  months  to  which  I  referred,  46  per  cent,  of  the 
accidents,  61  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  and  54  per  cent,  of  the  injuries 
were  caused  by  collisions.  I  wish  to  present  to-night  for  your  consider- 
ation a  cheap  signal  system  which  will  prevent  collisions. 

i-i    c  - 


*A^ Figl 


Let  Fig.  1  represent  one  of  the  tracks  of  a  double-track  railway, 
with  trains  running  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  One  line  of  rails,  as 
E,  is  made  electrically  continuous  by  short  track  wires  passing  around 
the  joints.  The  other  line  L  has  the  joints  wired  in  the  same  way,  but 
is  divided  into  sections  of  any  desired  length.  These  sections  are  insu- 
lated from  each  other  and  from  the  other  line  of  rails. 

The  overlapping  lines  0  represent  contact  strips  placed  just  outside 
of  the  rails  and  connected  with'the  sections  as  shown. 

On  the  locomotive  is  a  battery,  B,  Fig.  1,  one  pole  of  "which  is  con- 
nected to  the  continuous  line  of  rails  R,  while  the  other  pole  is  connected 
with  a  metallic  brush  M,  which  rubs  along  the  contact  strip  C  as  the 
engine  passes.  On  the  circuit  within  the  locomotive  is  an  electric  bell 
E.  In  the  position  shown  there  is  evidently  no  circuit,  and  hence  no 
ringing  of  the  bell,  nor  will  there  be  as  the  engine  proceeds  past  the 
succeeding  contacts,  provided  the  track  ahead  be  clear.  But  if  there  is 
a  train  in  the  section  ahead,  as  at  A,  a  circuit  will  be  formed  through 
the  wheels  of  that  train,  and  the  bell  E  on  our  engine  will  ring  as  soon 
as  the  brush  M  touches  the  contact  strip  C.  This  strip  is  made  of  such 
length  that  the  engineer  can  bring  his  train  to  a  stop  before  reaching 
the  beginning  of  the  section  ahead.  He  then  w\aits  a  certain  time,  and 
if  the  bell  continues  to  ring  he  proceeds  under  control,  or,  if  the  absolute 
block  system  is  in  force,  he  waits  untill  the  bell  stops  ringing. 


Fip:.  2 


To  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  long  contact  strip,  it  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts  connected  with  a  wire,  as  shown  by  Fig.  2.  Each  con- 
tact will  then  need  to  be  only  long  enough  to  ring  the  bell  distinctly  as 
the  engine  passes  at  its  highest  speed. 


^  Fi^-.  3 


To  avoid  the  danger  which  would  arise  if  the  bell  or  battery  should 
get  out  of  order,  we  may  arrange  each  contact  strip  between  two  shorter 
ones,  as  in   Fig.  3.     The  latter  are  connected  directly  with   rail   L,  as 
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shown,  and  thus,  through  the  locomotive  itself,  with  rail  E.  Evidently 
the  circuit  will  be  completed  through  these  shorter  contacts,  and  the 
bell  will  ring  while  the  brush  is  in  contact  with  either  of  them,  whether 
the  section  ahead  be  clear  or  not.  The  safety  signal  then  will  be 
two  rings,  with  an  interval  between,  while  the  danger  signal  will  be 
three  rings  so  close  together  as  to  sound  like  one  long  ring.  This  makes 
the  signal  active  both  for  safety  and  for  danger,  while  if  the  apparatus 
is  out  of  order  that  fact  is  indicated  by  the  silence  of  the  bell. 

Since  any  connection  across  the  track  will  ring  the  bell  of  an 
approaching  train,  switches  can  easily  be  so  arranged  that  when  opened 
they  will  short-circuit  the  two  lines  of  rails  and  give  the  danger  signal. 


ms.4c 


By  inspection  of  Fig.  4,  we  can  see  that  with  one  connection  F  G 
and  two  insulation  joints  B  and  E  we  can  so  arrange  a  side  ti*ack  that 
if  a  car  be  standing  too  near  the  main  track,  that  is,  nearer  than  the 
point  B,  it  will  short-circuit  the  main  track  and  give  the  danger  signal. 

The  system  may  be  applied  to  a  single-track  road  by  doubling  the 
contacts,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  any 
contacts  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  rails. 


MSiStSt^  Fij;-.  5  t-CjUW-' 


Evidently  also  this  system  may  be  applied  at  isolated  points  to 
protect  places  of  special  danger,  such  as  yards  and  crossings,  tunnels 
and  drawbridges,  etc. 

The  mechanical  details  are  comparatively  few  and  simple.  Every- 
thing in  connection  with  the  track  wiring  has  been  thoroughly  tried  for 
years,  in  essentially  the  form  here  shown.  Of  course  the  metal  contact 
strips  must  be  kept  clean,  but  this  can  be  done  by  special  cleaning 
brushes  placed  in  front  of  the  contact  brush. 

I  think  that  unless  an  absolute  block  system  is  required  an  open- 
circuit  battery  can  be  used.  This  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
expense  and  trouble  due  to  the  battery. 

The  adoption  of  this  system  would  not  interfere  with  existing  non- 
electric signals,  and  it  would  cause  no  confusion. 

The  great  merit  of  this  system  lies  in  its  simplicity  and  its 
cheapness. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Wm.  H.  Searles. — Would  not  this  system  enable  train  robbers 
to  hold  up  a  train  by  putting  a  loose  rail  across  a  track  ? 

Mr.  Skeels. — They  could  do  that  with  the  ordinary  electric  block 
system  as  it  is  used  now. 

Mr.  Blunt. — "Would  not  the  bell  in  Figs.  1  and  2  be  made  to 
ring  by  the  presence  of  the  engine  on  the  section  behind  ?  Would  not 
the  circuit  be  closed  by  the  engine? 

Mr.  Skeels. — No.  There  can  be  no  connection,  because  the 
engine  itself  is  on  the  rear  section,  while  the  brush  is  on  the  forward 
section,  and  does  not  touch  the  rear  section,  on  which  the  engine  or 
train  is.  If  there  is  nothing  joining  the  two  rails  of  the  forward  sec- 
tion, as  at  A  (Fig.  1),  the  circuit  cannot  be  completed,  for  the  circuit 
is  broken  through  the  joint  at  C.  If  two  trains  are  too  close  together 
the  bell  on  the  rear  train  alone  would  ring,  and  not  that  on  the  forward 
train.  .The  engineer  of  the  rear  train  would  want  to  know  that  the 
section  ahead  was  occupied  ;  but  it,  of  course,  would  not  do  to  stop  the 
forward  train  when  another  train  Avas  coming  behind.  However,  there 
is  one  objection,  viz. :  If  the  continuity  of  the  track  were  broken  the 
engineer  would  not  know  it. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Todd. — I  should  think  that  if  the  continuity  of  the 
track  were  broken  the  safety  signal  would  refuse  to  ring,  and  this  of 
itself  would  indicate  danger.  On  a  rainy  day,  would  there  not  be 
enough  leakage  through  the  wet  rails  to  ring  the  bell? 

Mr.  Skeels. — The  safety  signal  would  ring,  even  if  continuity 
were  broken,  because  these  contacts  are  connected  directly  with  the 
rails.     The  wetness  of  the  rails  would  not  affect  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

Mr.  E.  p.  Roberts. — Leakage  gives  no  great  trouble  with  any  of 
these  systems.     A  dry  battery  can  be  used  in  the  cab  if  desired. 
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Members  ol  the  associated  societies,  and  other  persons,  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary,  for  this  department  of  the  Journal,  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  come  to  their 
notice. 


St.  liOiiis  Boulevards  in  tlie  Business  District. 


Tliere  has  recently  been  a  movement  in  St.  Louis  to  bring  about  the  widening 
of  streets  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  For  this  purpose  the  Society  of 
Architects  and  the  Society  of  Engineers  have  appointed  a  joint  committee  of  five 
from  members  of  each  society,  and  this  joint  committee  has  taken  steps  to  bring 
together  representatives  of  otlier  important  associations  in  the  city  to  form  a  com- 
mittee of  fifty.  Attention  lias  been  called  to  the  narrowness  of  the  streets  by  the 
location  of  the  new  Union  Depot  at  Eighteenth  and  Market  Streets,  which  although 
one  of  the  largest  stations  in  the  world,  if  not  the  largest,  is  surrounded  by  streets 
not  over  60  feet  wide.  If  the  plan  outlined  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  interested  is 
ultimately  carried  out  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

The  plan  includes  a  grand  plaza  in  front  of  the  new  Union  Depot  and  four 
boulevards ;  one  extending  eastward  to  Twelfth  Street,  which  is  now  200  feet  wide, 
passing  in  front  of  the  new  City  Hall,  now  nearing  completion ;  one  northward  for 
several  blocks;  one  westward  to  connect  with  the  parks,  and  one  southward  to  the 
southern  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  city. 

Property  along  these  streets  could  now  be  condemned,  and  benefits  assessed 
nearly  equal  to  the  total  damage;  and  the  committees  which  have  been  appointed 
by  the  engineers  and  architects  are  receiving  very  substantial  encouragement  from 
all  leading  citizens.  It  seems  that  such  a  movement  as  this  should  very  properly 
originate  with  the  engineers  and  architects,  and  that  such  action  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  functions  of  these  professional  organizations. 


Smoke  Abatement  in  St.  Ijoiiis. 


Mr.  Robert  E.  McMath,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  sends  copies  of  City  Ordinances 
Nos.  17,049  and  17,050  resi^ecting  smoke  abatement,  and  some  account  of  their 
working. 

Ordinance  Ko.  17,049  declares  the  emission  of  "  dense  black  or  thick  gray" 
smoke  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  provides  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  commission 
of  such  nuisance,  each  day  during  which  the  nuisance  continues  being  counted 
a  separate  offense. 

Ordinance  No.  17,050  provides  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Improvement  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  appoint  not  more  than  three 
Inspectors  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  and  a  Commission  of  three 
competent  and  disinterested  persons,  to  investigate  and  report  to  the  Board  within 
four  months  with  regard  to  cases  where  it  may  appear  that  smoke  suppression 
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cannot  reasonably  be  enforced  ;  the  report  of  the  Commission,  when  approved  by 
the  Board  and  by  the  Mayor,  to  constitute  standing  instructions  to  the  inspectors. 
The  Commission  is  also  to  test  smoke-preventing  devices  and  alleged  smokeless 
fuels,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  Avith  regard  to  the  same.  The  Mayor  can  dissolve 
the  Commission  when,  in  his  judgment,  no  further  call  exists  for  its  services. 

Both  ordinances  were  approved  February  17,  1893,  and  went  into  effect  on 
August  17th,  but  active  steps  for  their  enforcement  were  first  taken  a  month  later. 

A  recent  canvass  of  the  city  showed  that  up  to  February  1st,  268  out  of  872 
establishments,  or  29.5  per  cent.,  had  installed  smoke-preventing  devices  of  various 
types,  115  using  simple  steam  jets. 

The  larger  establishments,  however,  are  co-operating  more  effectually  with  the 
anti-smoke  movement.  Thus,  in  the  Central  District,  391  boilers  out  of  888,  or  44 
per  cent.,  are  fitted  with  smoke-abating  devices. 


Silt  in  Unclerclrains. 


The  importance  and  the  difliculty  of  laying  sub-drains  so  as  to  admit  water 
and  yet  exclude  all  solid  particles,  has  been  illustrated  by  recent  experience  at  the 
filtration  beds  of  the  Boston  Water  Works,  where  Pegan  Brook  enters  Lake  Cochi- 
tuate.  A  few  short  drains  were  laid  at  depths  of  about  8  feet  in  the  sand  through 
which  water  is  filtered.  They  were  made  of  8-inch  Akron  vitrified  clay  pipe. 
Some  of  the  joints  fitted  inexactly,  the  ends  of  the  pipes  not  being  exactly  circular 
or  of  exact  size,  so  that  in  some  places  the  hub  ends  had  to  be  chipped  off  to  make 
the  joints,  and  in  other  places  there  was  an  unnecessarily  wide  space  between  the 
outside  of  the  hub  and  the  interior  of  the  bell.  To  prevent  anything  but  water 
from  getting  into  the  pipe  before  the  sand  should  have  had  time  to  become  thor- 
oughly compacted  around  it,  canvas  was  carefully  wrapped  around  the  i)ipe  when 
it  was  laid.  After  water  was  admitted  upon  the  beds  it  was  soon  found  that  some 
sand  and  rootlets  had  got  into  the  pipes,  and  upon  digging  down  and  repairing 
some  parts  of  the  drains  it  was  found  that  a  very  few  months  had  sufficed  to  rot  the 
canvas,  so  that  there  was  practically  nothing  left  of  it.  On  February  22,  1894, 
when  there  was  a  foot  or  two  of  water  on  one  of  the  beds,  a  breach,  evidently  due  to 
the  defects  of  the  drain,  was  made  in  the  surrounding  embankment  at  the  place 
where  a  drain  passed  under  it.  Water  burst  forth  from  the  ground  where  the 
drain  was  outside  of  the  embankment,  and  rapidly  undermined  the  bank,  so  that 
by  the  time  the  water  had  all  run  off  from  the  bed,  a  portion  of  the  embankment,  25 
feet  long,  was  gone  and  several  hundred  cubic  yards  of  material  had  been  washed  out. 

Fred.  Brooks. 


Tlie  Government  Timber  Tests. 


Professor  J.  B.  Johnson,  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Government  Timber 
Tests,  has  issued  a  timely  circular  calling  upon  those  interested  in  the  work  to  com- 
municate with  their  Congressmen  and  with  Senators  Roach  and  Proctor,  urging  the 
importance  of  the  work  and  the  need  of  liberal  appropriations  for  its  continuance 
and  extension.  The  Senators  named  constitute  a  sub-committee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  charged  with  the  consideration  of  a  bill  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  work. 
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During  the  first  year  of  the  work,  1890,  a  small  appropriation  was  made.  The 
second  year  $2,000  were  appropriated.  In  1893  a  bill  appropriating  |40,000  was 
introduced,  but  failed  to  pass,  and  an  addition  of  $12,000  was  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment bill  as  a  direct  result  of  the  demands  made  upon  Congressmen  by  those  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  It  is  believed  that  if  a  liberal  sum  is  now  appropriated  an 
additional  testing  laboratory  maybe  established  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  timbers  of  that  region. 


Ml*.  Morison^s  Practice  in  Rail  Joints. 


On  the  Memphis  Bridge,  in  order  to  prevent  wear  and  lost  motion  in  the  rail 
joints,  Mr.  Morison  drilled  the  angle  bars  with  circular  holes  tightly  fitting  the 
bolts,  while  the  circular  holes  in  the  webs  of  the  rails  are  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  larger,  his  object  being  to  render  the  two  fish  plates,  with  their  bolts,  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  single  member,  so  that  when  sliding  friction  between  the  rail  and  that 
member  takes  place,  as  it  must  under  changes  of  temperature,  such  friction  shall  be 
confined  to  the  surface  between  the  rail  and  this  member,  and  shall  not  extend  to 
the  parts  of  the  member  itself. 

Mr.  Morison  writes  the  Box  that  he  lias  just  walked  over  this  track,  which 
has  now  been  in  use  for  nearly  two  years,  and  tbat  the  bolts  put  in  under  that 
system  all  seem  to  be  tight,  while  others  put  in  since  then  and  in  the  usual  way, 
are  almost  invariably  loose. 


The  Stone   Mountain  and   Ijitlionia  Granite   Quarries,  Ga. 


Messrs.  Venable  Bros.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  issued  a  circular  pamphlet  descrip- 
tive of  their  quarries,  and  illustrated  with  very  interesting  photographs  of  those 
quarries  and  of  the  work  in  them.  The  frontispiece  is  a  striking  view  of  Stone 
Mountain  itself,  which  appears  to  be  a  great  disk  with  gently  sloping  sides,  looking 
as  though  unlimited  glaciers  had  descended  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  striating  the 
sides  as  they  went  down. 

This  mountain,  it  is  claimed,  contains  the  largest  deposit  of  merchantable 
granite  in  the  world.  The  property  contains  some  200  acres,  of  which  563  acres 
are  granite.  The  mountain  measures  seven  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
is  estimated  to  contain  over  7^  billion  cubic  feet  ot  exposed  granite  above  the  sur- 
face level  of  the  plain. 


Wooden  Cliimneys  for   Ronndlionses. 


Mr.  William  H.  Searles  sends  us  from  Cleveland  a  clipping  from  a  daily 
paper,  stating  that  in  Maine  a  number  of  locomotive  roundhouses  have  been  fur- 
nished with  chimneys  built  of  wood,  sprinkled  with  sand,  which  replace  the  sheet 
iron  funnel  with  fiaring  bottom  suspended  over  each  locomotive  stall.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  smoke  preserves  these  wooden  chimneys,  and  we  presume  that 
they  are  not  found  liable  to  ignition. 

Some  of  the  Boston  members  should  be  able  to  give  further  particulars  about 
this,  and  the  Box  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
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IjOSs  by  Seei^age  from  Irrigation  Bitclies. 


The  State  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  issues  a  bulletin  in 
which,  among  other  things,  attention  is  called  to  the  loss  by  seepage  from  ditches. 
At  several  points  in  Colorado  the  farmers,  in  order  to  avoid  this  loss  and  the  result- 
ing difficulty  with  their  neighbors,  have  been  constructing  their  lateral  ditches  of 
sewer  pipe,  and  the  College  itself  is  constructing  such  a  line  of  15-inch  sewer  pipe 
4,000  feet  long,  with  gathering  galleries  of  smaller  pipe  laid  without  cement. 


Ii'rigatioii  in  Canada. 


The  same  bulletin  informs  us  of  a  visit  by  Mr.  Dennis,  Inspector  of  Irrigation 
in  Canada,  to  the  State  College,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  wliich  will 
enable  the  Dominion  to  profit  by  both  the  successes  and  the  failures  made  in 
Colorado. 


A  Proposition  for  a  liational  Public  Works  Convention. 


Mr.  M.  J.  Murphy,  Street  Commissioner  of  St.  Louis,  has  issued  to  the  Boards 
of  Public  Improvements  throughout  the  country  a  letter  soliciting  an  expression  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  holding  a  National  Con- 
vention of  members  of  such  bodies,  with  a  view  to  an  interchange  of  ideas  and 
information  relative  to  the  government  of  cities  and  to  the  methods  of  municipal 
management  with  regard  to  public  works. 

In  these  days  of  national  and  international  conventions  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  plan,  and  its  eminent  desirability  appears 
no  less  evident.  To-day,  as  never  before,  we  are  realizing  the  force  of  the  old 
prophecy  that  many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  field  of  activity  in  which  such  interchange  of  ideas  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  productive  of  beneficient  and  far-reaching  results. 

The  importance  of  the  municipal  engineer  is  becoming  daily  more  pronounced, 
and  the  pages  of  our  Journal  are  largely  occupied  with  matters  concerning  him, 
arguing  that  he  is  an  influential  factor  in  the  ranks  of  our  societies.  The  Box 
therefore,  cordially  seconds  Commissioner  Murphy's  invitation  by  asking  our 
readers  for  the  expression  of  their  views  in  these  colums. 
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It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  in  this  department  of  the  Journal  such  engineering  publications 
as  may  find  their  "way  to  our  shelves. 

Publishers  are  requested,  in  sending  works  for  review,  to  state  the  prices  of  same. 


Sanitary  Iiuprovenients  for  tlie  City  aud  Port  of  Santos, 
Brazil.  Prepared  by  E.  A  Fuertes,  Engineer  under  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sao  Paulo  ;  Rudolph  Hering  and  J.  H.  Fuertes,  Consulting  Engi- 
neers. New  York,  1894,  146  pages,  12  by  9  inches,  in  large  type,  with 
numerous  appendices.     Printed  for  private  distribution. 

This  report  embraces  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  sea-port  town  of  Santos,  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  having  an  esti- 
mated population  of  about  27,000,  and  situated  upon  an  island  about  three  miles 
back  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  some  300  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
island  is  a  low  marshy  plain  crossed  by  a  range  of  granite  hills,  and  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  town  has  been  anything  but  admirable.  The  water  supply  and 
the  sewerage  system  were  both  found  inadequate,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  town 
has  been  frequently  visited  by  smallpox,  yellow  fever  and  other  scourges. 

The  report  advises  dilution  rather  than  artificial  purification  of  the  sewage,  and 
recommends  the  use  of  the  separate  system,  with  an  outfall  into  deep  swiftly  run- 
ning water.  The  Shone  ejector  system  is  recommended  for  one  of  the  districts,  in 
which  it  would  be  impracticable  to  deliver  the  sewage  by  gravity  to  a  point  where 
the  pumping  station  would  be  economically  available  for  the  other  two  districts. 

Water  Supply  foi*  Irrigation.  By  Frederick  Haynes  Newell.  Extract 
from  the  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey,  Washington.  Government  Printing  Office,  1894.  99  pages,  12  by  7h 
inches. 

This  report  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  relating  to  the  hydrography  of  the  arid 
regions.  The  area  of  the  land  surface  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  100th 
meridian  is  nearly  1,400,000  sq.  miles,  or  610,000,000  acres,  of  which  only  about 
3,600,000  acres,  or  less  than  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent.,  have  been  provided  with  a 
water  supply  sufficient  for  the  raising  of  crops,  and  it  is  believed  that  probably  not 
more  than  three  per  cent,  can  well  be  brought  under  irrigation. 

The  report  contains  valuable  a«d  interesting  diagrams  showing  the  discharges 
of  some  of  the  principal  western  rivers,  their  drainage  basins  and  depth  of  run-off, 
their  periodic  and  nonperiodic  oscillations,  and  the  distribution  of  the  mean 
monthly  precipitation  at  sixteen  stations  in  the  Western  States.  The  Missouri,  Yel- 
lowstone and  Platte  River  basins  are  each  handled  at  considerable  length,  and  each 
illustrated  by  a  map  showing  in  colors  the  areas  occupied  by  irrigated,  pa-stnre,  fire- 
wood and  timber  lands  respectively. 

City  Engineer  of  tlie  City  of  Omalia,  Annual  Report  of  the  — . 

January  1,  1894.     77  pages,  9  by  Ot  inches. 

After  describing  the  condition  of  the  city  sewers  and  water- works.  Mr.  Andrew 
Rosewater,  the  City  Engineer,  proceeds  to  consider  the  question  of  t  he  construction 
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of  a  canal  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  water-power  to  the  city  with  a  view  to  ren- 
dering it  a  great  manufacturing  center.  A  project  of  this  kind  was  under  considera- 
tion by  a  private  company,  which,  however,  after  expending  considerable  monev 
for  surveys  and  for  engineering  advice,  suddenly  abandoned  the  project  as  futile  in 
view  of  the  financial  stringency,  and  tendered  the  results  of  its  surveys  to  the  city 
free  of  cost,  hoping  that  the  enterprise  it  had  developed  would  be  undertaken  as  a 
municipal  operation  for  the  general  good.  The  basins  of  the  Missouri,  Elkhorn 
and  Platte  Rivers  are  considered,  the  latter  at  considerable  length,  and,  in  conclu- 
sion the  engineer  finds  that,  with  the  existing  conditions  at  Omaha,  water-power  is 
cheaper  than  steam-power  for  the  purpose,  and  recommends  the  installation  of  large 
central  stations  and  the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  and  railway  purposes,  and  of 
compressed  air  for  general  distribution  of  power. 

The  report  presents  a  map  of  the  proposed  Platte  River  Canal,  and  four  excel- 
lent city  maps  showing  respectively  the  water-works,  sewerage,  paving  and  lighting 
systems.  The  paving  map  shows  about  20  miles  of  asphalt,  23  of  stone,  10  of  brick 
and  23  of  wood  paving. 

St.  IjOitIs  Biver,  Report  of  the  Water  Supply,  Source  and  Upper 

Waters  of  the  — .     By  Ambrose  E.  Lehman,  C.E.,  Philadelphia,  1894.     22 

pages. 

A  report  in  pamphlet  form  to  the  St.  Louis  River  Water  Power  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, giving  an  account  of  a  hasty  exploration  of  the  river  in  question,  which 
rises  in  Northern  Minnesota,  the  object  of  the  exploration  being  to  determine  the 
source  of  the  river  and  the  character  of  the  water  supply,  and  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  such  waters  can  be  impounded  during  the  wet  months  of  the  year  in  order 
to  furnish  a  sufficient  and  constant  supply  to  the  lower  river  during  the  dry  seasons. 

The  report  represents  the  country  embraced  within  the  water-shed  of  the  river 
as  having  an  area  of  some  4,000  square  miles,  as  being  chiefly  a  great  swamp,  of 
little  use,  except  as  a  gathering  ground  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Mr.  Lehman 
believes  that  the  falls  of  450  feet  within  20  miles  of  Duluth  can,  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  cost,  be  harnessed  to  mechanism  that  will  provide  sufficient  electric  force 
to  supply  power,  light,  transportation,  etc.,  to  Duluth  and  Superior  or  (if  the  plan 
of  carrying  the  Niagara  power  to  Albany  should  prove  feasible)  to  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  The  report  closes  with  a  glowing  prophecy  by  one  Capt.  Alexander 
MacDougal  respecting  the  future  of  the  head  of  the  lakes,  and  gives  a  sketch  map 
of  the  water-shed  of  the  St.  Louis  River. 

Society  Proceedings. 

The  Selected  Papers  of  the  Rexsselaer  Society  of  En'giseers.  which, 
owing  to  unavoidable  difficulties  and  delays,  has  not  been  issued  for  the  past  two 
years,  now  appears  with  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  under  date  of  January,  1894.  It  contains 
four  valuable  papers,  namely  :  "On  the  Theory  of  tiie  Masonry  Arch,"  by  William 
H.  Burr;  "  Notes  on  Railway  Earthwork,'"  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Raymond  ;  "  Determina- 
tion of  the  Size  of  a  Supply  Main  for  the  Galveston  Water  Supply,"  by  Mr.  Wyn- 
koop  Kiersted,  whose  paper  on  "Water  Supplies '"  graced  our  January  number,  and 
on  "Natural  Asphaltum  and  its  Compounds,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Howard. 

Proceedings  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
which,  like  our  journal,  is  printed  in  Philadelphia,  resembles  it  also  in  this,  that  it 
is  coming  up  with  its  arrears  of  publication.     The  M  irch  number  reaches  the  Box 
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while  ours  is  still  in  course  of  preparation.  It  is,  however,  in  comparison,  quite  a 
tiny  production,  the  number  in  question  containing  only  eight  pages,  exclusive  of 
copy  and  advertisements ;  and  the  members  of  our  societies,  when  they  reflect  tliat 
the  price  of  this  little  monthly  is  75  cents  per  copy,  can  realize  the  advantages  con- 
ferred by  the  larger  co-operation  into  which  they  have  entered. 

Proceedings  of  the  Exgixeers'  Club  of  Philadelphia.  The  Publica- 
tion Committee  of  this  Club  has  adopted  a  new  system  of  dating  its  quarterly  pro- 
ceedings. The  number  which,  under  the  former  system,  would  have  been  dated 
April,  1894,  is  just  at  hand,  bearing  the  date,  January — March,  1894.  It  is 
essentially  a  bridge  number,  containing,  as  it  does,  articles  on  the  new  plate- 
girder  bridge  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Keading  Railroad  over  the  Schuylkill,  by 
Mr.  W.  B.  Riegner  ;  on  Current  Practice  in  the  Design  of  Plate  Girders,  by  Prof. 
Edgar  Marburg,  and  on  the  Old  Viaduct  Bridge  over  the  Conemaugh,  by  J. 
Chester  Wilson.  There  is  also  an  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Edward  K.  Landis  on 
the  Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron  Ores,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Lewis  takes  occasion 
to  criticise  severely  the  new  building  law  recently  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  and  governing  cities  of  the  first  class  in  that  Commonwealth. 

The  quarterly  numbers  of  these  Proceedings  approximately  ec^ual  those  of  our 
monthly  Journal  in  size.  Their  price  is  75  cents  each,  or  $2  per  volume  of  four 
numbers. 

Proceedings    of    the    Alabama    Industrial    and    Scientific    Society. 

University  Post  OflSce,  Alabama.     Vol.  Ill,  1893. 

This  annual  volume  of  62  pages  comprises  the  proceedings  of  the  spring  and 
autumn  meetings,  with  papers  on  Coke,  by  Richard  Thomas ,  on  the  Proper  Grad- 
ing of  Southern  Pig-iron,  by  A.  E.  Barton  ;  and  two  papers  on  the  Generation  of 
Steam  by  the  Use  of  Waste  Gases,  one  of  these,  by  Mr.  J.  Wideman  Murray, 
relating  to  Blast-furnace  Gases ;  and  the  other,  an  illustrated  paper  of  21  pages, 
by  Erskine  Ramsay,  referring  to  the  Waste  Heat  and  Gases  of  Coke  Ovens. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.    Vol.  XXXI, 

No.  3.     March,  1894. 

This  number  opens  with  a  very  satisfactory  paper,  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Grimm,  on 
the  iron  framework  to  surmount  the  tower  of  the  new  City  Hall  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  paper  is  well  illustrated.  Incidentally,  it  gives  a  record  of  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  effect  of  alternating  heat  and  cold  in  causing  deflections  of 
the  tower. 

In  this  number  are  printed  also  Mr.  Robert  Cartwright's  paper  on  the  New 
Electric  Station  at  Rochester;  an  Account  of  the  Lining  of  a  Waterworks  Tunnel 
with  Concrete,  by  Mr.  Desmond  Fitz  Gerald  ;  and  a  short  retrospective  paper  on 
Spirals,  by  A.  S.  C.  Wiirtele,  giving  tables  for  use  on  steam  and  on  street  railroads. 
Mr.  L.  L.  Tribus  describes  the  driven  wells  of  the  Plainfield  Water  Supply 
System.  There  are  two  papers  on  Bridge  Piers,  one  by  Mr.  Howard  C.  Kelley,  on 
the  Removal  and  Reconstruction  of  a  Defective  Pivot  Pier ;  and  one  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin L.  Byers,  on  the  Renewal  of  the  Channel  Pier  of  a  Railway  Bridge  over  the 
Scioto  River. 


Editors  reprinting  articles  from  this  journal  are  requested  to  credit  both 
the  Journal  and  the  Societj-  before  which  such  articles  were  read. 
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IXTRODUCTORY. 

Ix  the  United  States  Census  for  1880,  Vols.  XVI  and  XVII  are 
devoted  to  the  statistics  of  water  power,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  at 
that  time  there  were  in  use  in  this  country  some  55,000  Avater  wheels,  or 
about  13  per  cent,  more  than  in  1870.  It  is  also  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  water  power  developed  at  the  time  of  the  investigations  rep- 
resented only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  availalile  power  in  the 
<;ountry. 

Since  1880  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  transmission  of 
power  over  electric  wires,  and  the  result  has  been  a  great  impetus  to 
the  utilization  of  water  power.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  small 
and  isolated  towns  and  villages  in  many  of  the  Western  States,  where, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  coal  and  of  transportation,  a  pulilic  gas  supply 
would  not  have  been  installed  for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever,  but 
where  electric  light  and  power  may  be  economically  produced  on  a 
small  scale  by  water  power. 

Again,  water  power  has  of  late  been  eagerly  sought  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  aud  pulp.  The  latter  business  requires  for  its  successful 
prosecution  immense  quan,tities  of  power,  coupled  with  certain  conditions 
of  speed,  and  many  old  mills  have  been  forced  to  renovate  their  methods 
and  appliances. 
14 
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We  may  therefore  safely  estimate  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  water  wheels  since  1880  will  far  exceed  the  13  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
vious decade ;  and  the  writer  will  hazard  the  opinion  that  a  census  taken 
at  the  present  time  would  show  something  like  70,000  water  wheels  in 
use  throughout  the  United  States. 

There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  proving  that  an  estimate  of  2,000 
wheels  would  more  than  cover  the  entire  aggregate  turbine  equipment 
now  in  use  on  the  large  and  well-known  powers,  including  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, Manchester,  Bellows  Falls,  Turner's  Falls,  Holyoke  and  Lewiston 
in  New  England  ;  Cohoes,  Watertown  and  Niagara  Falls  in  New  York  ; 
Appleton,  Wisconsin,  and  adjoining  towns  on  Fox  River;*  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ;  Great  Falls,  Montana ;  Spokane,Washington ;  Oregon  City, 
Oregon  ;  j  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Augusta  and  Columbus,  Georgia. 
The  other  68,000  of  our  assumed  70,000  wheels  must  then  be  located 
on  the  smaller  and  less  widely-known  powers  found  throughout  the 
country  and  varying  in  magnitude  from  2,500  to  500  horse-jiower,  and 
from  that  to  the  most  insignificant  country  mill  privilege.  Many  of 
these  powers  have  falls  of  only  from  8  to  10  feet,  and  the  mills  are  often 
located  in  groups  having  a  common  interest  in  the  flow  of  the  stream. 
Powers  of  500  horse-power  and  less  are  usually  in  charge  of  a  local 
millwright,  while  very  large  powers  are  usually  in  charge  of  a  resident 
engineer.  Hence  the  water-power  engineer  finds  his  occupation  chiefly 
in  solving  the  problem  of  developing  and  re-arranging  isolated  powers 
of  moderate  size. 

The  engineer  will  have  occasion  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  water 
wheels  (as  well  as  with  all  sorts  of  clients) ;  but  in  what  follows  the 
writer  will  refer  especially  to  what  has  been  designated  as  the  purely 
American  type  of  water  wheel ;  that  is,  a  wheel  having  a  mixed  flow  or 
an  inward  and  downward  discharge,  as  in  the  Swain,  Hercules,  Victor 
and  some  other  wheels. 

The  method  of  testing  wheels  employed  at  the  Holyoke  testing 
flume  and  inaugrated  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Clemens  Herschel,  mem- 

*Fox  River  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Lake  Winnebago,  in  Wis- 
consin, with  its  106  square  miles  of  water  surface,  is  its  source.  It  flows  northerly 
about  28  miles  and  falls  about  175  feet  in  its  course  into  Lake  Michigan.  Every 
foot  of  that  fall  is  now  developed  in  units  varying  from  6  to  22  feet,  and  probably 
450  water  wheels  are  turned  by  it.  When  arrangements  shall  have  been  made  for 
the  proper  management  of  the  lake  outlet  (as  was  done  for  so  many  years  for  mill 
purposes  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  N.  H.,  at  the  head  of  Merrimack 
River)  the  Fox  River  will  rank  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reliable  water 
powers  in  this  country. 

t  At  Oregon  City  wheels  carrying  electrical  armatures  at  the  tops  of  their 
vertical  shafts  are  now  being  installed. 
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ber  of  this  Society,  has  had  a  widespread  effect  among  mill  owners ; 
most  of  whom  are  now  awakening  to  the  importance  of  using  wheels  of 
high  efficiency  and  durability. 

Progressive  manufacturers  of  water  wheels  too,  urged  on  by  close 
competition,  have  been  at  great  expense  to  test  carefully,  and  to  revise 
when  necessary,  all  patterns  of  wheels  which  they  put  upon  the  market. 
They  have  striven  also  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  wheel  and  its  appurte- 
nances without  impairing  its  efficiency  or  durability,  until  now  the  cost 
per  horse-power  of  the  iron  work  pertaining  to  a  complete  water-power 
equipment  is  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  old-time  equipment  with 
Boyden  wheels. 

CONSIDERATIONS   AFFECTING   THE   SELECTION   OF   A   TURBINE. 

A  vital  point  in  the  matter  of  water-power  equipment  is  the  com- 
mercial value  of  a  high  percentage  of  useful  effect. 

Reliable  tests  of  water  wheels  show  that  at  their  best  point  of  effi- 
ciency they  vary  from  80  to  85  per  cent.,  while  a  few  may  reach  86  or 
even  88  per  cent.;  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  any  wheel  which 
crosses  the  80  per  cent,  line  is  a  very  efficient  wheel.  Even  those  makers 
who  have  succeeded  in  getting  occasionally  an  efficiency  of  85  per  cent, 
have  not  been  able  to  maintain  this  figure  with  all  of  their  wheels. 
Where  a  maker  has  one  wheel  showing  85  per  cent,  he  will  have  in  his 
stock  a  dozen  sizes  showing  only  82  per  cent,  or  less.  Even  a  wheel  of 
the  same  size  and  make,  but  of  the  opposite  hand,  will  often  fail  to 
reach  the  same  efficiency  as  its  mate. 

If  the  records  of  the  Holyoke  testing  flume  were  available  to  the 
public,  they  would  probably  be  found  to  reduce  still  further  the  relative 
number  of  abnormally  good  wheels.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
we  shall  therefore  assume  80  per  cent,  useful  effect  as  the  standard  for  a 
high-efficiency  wheel.  It  is  assumed  also  that  water  is  furnished  to  the 
user  in  the  manner  practiced  at  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Holyoke,  where 
the  Avater  supplied  is  measured  daily.  600  horse-power  delivered  on 
the  shaft  with  a  fall  of  13  feet,  and  with  wheels  generally  running  at  full 
capacity,  would  require 

with  80  per  cent,  efficiency 509  cubic  feet  per  second, 

and  with  70  per  cent,  efficiency 582 

so  that  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  efficiency  involves 
an  additional  amount  of "3 

On  an  80  per  cent,  wheel,  and  with  the  same  fall  of  13  ft.  these  73 
cub.  ft.  per  sec.  are  capable  of  developing  85 i  H.P.  On  undertaking  to 
establish  a  commercial  value  for  these  85  V  H.P.,  we  may  trench  upon 
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debatable  ground,  for  different  engineers  have  different  methods  of 
estimating  such  values. 

At  Lowell,  where  the  writer  Avas  for  several  years  connected  with 
the  cofporation  managing  the  water  power  of  the  Merrimack  River,  the 
rainfall  records  of  the  years  1888, 1889  and  1890  were  almost  phenome- 
nal. The  "  flood-water  "  stage  of  the  river  prevailed  for  72  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  period  mentioned  and  "  ordinary  water  "  stage  during  nearly 
all  of  the  balance. 

To  base  our  calculations  upon  these  conditions  would  reduce  the 
annual  cost  of  water  power  at  Lowell  to  a  minimum,  assuming  the  rates 
to  be  always  as  at  these  dates,  viz.,  $4.00  per  mill  power  of  85  gross 
horse-power  per  day  during  "  ordinary  water  "  stage,  and  $2.00  per  mill 
power  per  day  during  flood  water  stage. 

For  the  period  indicated  the  average  annual  cost  on  the  above 
basis,  and  assuming  again  80  per  cent,  efficiency,  was  $11.64  "  on  the 
shaft,"  from  which  we  have  85?  horse-power  at  $11.64  per  annum 
=  $995.22  as  the  actual  cash  paid  for  water  used  in  excess  of  what 
would  have  been  needed  with  the  80  per  cent,  wheels.  This  is  the 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  $16,500,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  the  entire 
cost  of  an  equipment  having  wheels  of  80  per  cent,  efficiency  should  not 
have  exceeded  $15,000,  exclusive  of  masonry  and  long  feeders,  adapted 
alike  to  either  equipment,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  first  cost 
between  the  best  and  the  poorest  could  well  have  been  afforded ;  besides 
the  chances  are  very  great  that  the  lower-priced  equipment  would  have 
been  of  much  lighter  weight,  canceling  at  once  part  of  the  difference 
in  cost. 

Another  view  of  this  valuation  would  obtain  at  a  country  mill, 
where  the  owner  controls  the  entire  stream,  or  in  localities  where  its 
flow  is  divided  among  several  mill  owners  j^'t'o  rata  to  certain  established 
rights  in  it.  This  view  may  be  indicated  as  follows :  The  streams  of  New 
England  will,  on  the  average,  furnish  during  many  months  in  the  year 
sufficient  water  to  supply  the  low-efficiency  wheels  and  probably  a  large 
waste  besides.  Under  these  conditions  the  loss  due  to  low  efficiency 
can,  logically,  be  charged  against  the  wheel  for  only  that  portion  of  the 
year  during  which  the  stream  fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  deficiency  in  power  is  made  up  by  steam. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  stream  wall  exhibit  this 
deficiency  during  three  months  in  the  year,  and  that  the  loss  of  efiiciency 
is  chargeable  for  such  length  of  time.  The  loss  is  thus  reduced  to  85* 
horse-power  for  one-fourth  of  the  time,  or  to  one-fourth  of  85^  horse- 
power (say  21  horse-power)  all  the  time.  Now,  what  21  horse-power 
would  be  worth  depends  upon  many  circumstances  which  more  properly 
come  within  the  scope  of  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  steam  and  water 
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power.  If,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  the  value  of  water  power  is 
placed  at  §10.00  per  horse-power  "  on  the  shaft,"  the  loss  of  21  horse- 
power amounts  to  $210.00,  which  is  the  interest  at  6  per  cent,  on  §3,500. 
Even  if  the  power  is  assumed  to  be  worth  only  S5.00  per  horse-power, 
the  resulting  loss,  capitalized  at  6  per  cent.,  will  be  about  §1,750,  which 
is  still  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  first  cost  of  the  high-efficiency 
equipment  at  §25.00  per  horse-power.  Each  case  will  present  an  indi- 
viduality in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  many  others,  but  the  engineer  can 
in  any  case  decide  how  much  his  client  can  aflTord  to  pay  for  equipment, 
and  the  writer  believes  that  cases  will  very  rarely  occur  where  it  is  not 
economical  to  install  an  equipment  of  high  efficiency.  The  case  cited  is 
no  doubt  an  extraordinary  one ;  but  it  indicates  to  what  extent  the 
subject  of  efficiency  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  a  case  which  came  under  the  writer's  observation  at  Minneapolis, 
two  water  wheels  of  the  same  make  and  having  heavy  cast-iron  buckets 
were  taken  out  of  their  respective  wheel-pits  to  make  way  for  improve- 
ments, and  it  was  found  that  on  the  convex  side  or  back  of  every  bucket 
in  each  wheel  the  metal  had  been  eroded  over  an  area  as  large  as  a 
man's  hand.  At  the  outer  limits  of  each  space  the  erosion  was  but 
slight,  but  it  gradually  deepened  until,  at  the  center  of  the  space,  and 
at  almost  exactly  the  same  spot  on  each  and  every  bucket,  a  hole  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  had  been  worn  completely  through  the  iron.  From 
a  credible  Avitness  it  was  learned  that  several  other  Avheels  of  the  same 
make,  taken  out  of  their  pits  on  the  same  power,  exhibited  the  same 
condition ;  and  further  information  developed  the  fact  that  a  new  wheel 
of  this  same  make,  after  having  been  started  up  in  a  mill  and  shut  down 
at  the  end  of  a  run  of  about  36  hours,  showed  on  inspection  that  this  pro- 
cess of  erosion  of  the  buckets  had  already  begun. 

The  buckets  were  no  doubt  improperly  designed  for  the  head  of  50 
feet  under  which  they  worked,  and  the  erosion  was  probably  due  to 
eddies  within  the  wheel,  for  such  eddies  must  have  caused  a  perpetual 
drilling  or  scouring  action  from  the  grit  carried  in  suspension,  for  which 
the  water  of  the  Mississippi  is  noted.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  such 
action  has  not  been  noticed  in  any  other  make  of  wheel,  either  on  the 
Minneapolis  power  or  elsewhere.  The  very  pertinent  question  then 
arises :  What  efficiency  could  such  a  wheel  have  developed  when  har- 
nessed to  the  mill  work  ? 

AVater-wheel  builders  commonly  believe  that  the  higher  the  tall 
under  which  a  wheel  is  tested,  the  higher  will  be  the  efficiency  shown. 
This  belief  has  probably  grown  out  of  the  phenomenally  large  percent- 
ages of  efficiency  shown  in  tests  of  small  wheels  under  heads  of  from 
18  to  20  feet  or  thereabouts.  There  are  theoretical  considerations  which 
tend  to  substantiate  such  a  belief,  and  it  therefore  behooves  the  engineer, 
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when  conducting  an  acceptance  test,  to  have  the  head  conform  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  that  under  which  the  wheel  will  operate  when  installed  in 
the  mill.  Incidentally  it  may  be  suggested  that  it  is  well  to  observe 
the  same  condition  when  obtaining  a  discharge  rating,  as  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  water  wheel  as  a  metei"  for  gaging  water,  although  it  is 
very  generally  admitted  that  the  discharge  of  a  wjieel  is  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  head  operating  upon  it,  as  is  that  of  a  fixed 
orifice.  To  test  and  gage  a  wheel,  as  a  meter,  at  the  Holyoke  testing 
flume  under  12  or  13  feet  head,  and  afterward  install  it  at  Minneapolis 
to  operate  under  a  head  of  50  feet,  and  to  use  the  basis  of  the  Holyoke 
test  in  charging  the  mill  owners  for  the  water  used,  is  a  method  open  at 
least  to  the  suspicion  of  incorrectness. 

Peculiarities  of  construction,  and  the  durability  and  strength  of  the 
parts  must  also  be  considered.  Most  of  the  wheels  in  the  market  to-day 
are  made  largely,  if  not  entirely,  of  cast  iron.  When  suitably  designed 
to  withstand  the  heads  under  which  they  are  to  operate,  and  conscien- 
tiously constructed,  such  wheels  are  very  durable.  One  of  the  best 
wheels  on  the  market  has  its  buckets  stamped  from  plate  steel  and 
fastened  to  the  hub  and  rim  at  the  time  of  the  casting  of  the  latter. 

All  progressive  makers  will  construct  to  order  wheels  whose  vital 
parts  are  of  bronze,  but  this  adds  very  materially  to  the  cost.  Some 
makers  of  cast-iron  wheels  make  a  separate  cast  of  the  buckets,  and, 
after  smoothing  and  polishing  them  to  a  reasonable  degree,  make  a 
second  cast,  uniting  the  buckets  to  the  hub  and  crown.  Other  builders 
make  the  entire  wheel  at  one  cast,  with  the  result  that  the  bucket  sur- 
faces are  left  just  as  they  come  out  of  the  sand.  These  rough  surfaces 
are  hardly  conducive  to  high  efficiency.  The  maker,  in  placing  these 
goods  upon  the  market,  frequently  guarantees  a  proper  percentage  of 
efficiency,  taking  his  chances  that  no  technical  acceptance  test  will  be 
made ;  and  the  engineer  can  protect  himself  against  imposition  only  by 
providing  in  his  contract  for  an  acceptance  test  either  tn  situ,  or  at  some 
such  place  as  the  Holyoke  testing  flume.  The  cost  of  a  test  at  the  latter 
place  is  not  excessive,  and  the  writer  is  satisfied  that  such  a  test  is  as 
satisfactory  as  one  in  situ,  provided  similar  conditions  as  to  head  and 
setting  obtain. 

To  Mr.  A.  M.  Swain,  of  North  Chelmford,  Mass.,  undoubtedly 
belongs  the  distinction  of  revolutionizing  the  form  of  water  wheel,  sub- 
stituting an  inward  and  downward  for  an  outward  flow ;  but  to  Mr. 
John  McCormick,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  belongs  the  credit  of  enlarging 
the  openings  to  an  extent  not  realized  by  any  other  designer.  This  is 
exemplified  in  his  "  McCormick's  Holyoke  Turbine  "  and  its  prototypes. 

By  reducing  the  number  of  buckets  and  of  guides,  he  has  so 
materially  increased  the  size  of  the  openings   that  many  of  the  floating 
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obstructions  which  abound  in  rivers  are  now  allowed  to  pass  through 
his  wheel  without  injury  to  it,  and  without  clogging  its  channels. 
Wheels  of  the  older  style  often  become  entirely  stalled  from  a  run  of 
eels  or  from  an  accumulation  of  leaves,  sticks,  and  other  debris  floating 
in  the  stream,  entering  the  wheel  and  choking  its  channels  until  the 
wheel  refused  to  turn. 

The  openings  in  the  100-inch  Boyden  wheel  at  the  Tremont  Mill, 
the  test  of  which  is  given  in  Mr.  Francis'  "  Hydraulic  Experiments," 
were  forty-four  in  number  and  measured  about  5  inches  circumfer- 
entially  at  the  inlet.  They  were  11  inches  high.  A  72-inch  Swain 
wheel  of  somewhat  greater  capacity  has  25  openings,  8  J  inches  by  14 
inches  high  ;  and  a  48-inch  McCormick  wheel,  of  about  the  same 
capacity  as  the  100-inch  Boyden,  has  19"  openings,  about  8f  inches  by 
about  19  inches  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this  very  great  increase,  the  percentage 
of  efficienty  has  been  kept  up  to  a  high  mark.  These  figures  simply 
indicate  in  a  general  way,  and  with  sufficiently  close  approximation,  the 
differences  between  the  types  of  wheels,  and  are  not  intended  as  accurate 
records  of  the  least  cross-sections  of  their  water  passages. 

Much  has  been  written  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  wheels  of  low 
speed  and  large  diameter  and  those  of  high  speed  and  small  diameter. 
In  considering  this  subject  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  matter  of 
speed  is  relative  merely,  for  a  wheel  of  given  size  develops  difierent 
speeds  under  different  heads.  To  ensure  the  highest  efficiency  the 
outer  circumference  of  a  wheel  of  the  type  under  discussion  must 
run  at  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  velocity  due  the  head. 

In  the  adoption  of  a  wheel  the  engineer  must  have  in  mind  the 
delivery  of  the  power  developed,  for  the  selection  of  the  wheel  is  fre- 
quently governed  by  the  manner  in  which  this  delivery  must  be  effected. 
As  a  rule,  old  mills  ran  slowly ;  but  competition  now  demands  higher 
speeds  and  correspondingly  greater  power. 

Ekctric  machinery  usually  requires  fast-running  wheels,  and 
ordinary  falls  are  insufficient  to  drive  this  class  of  machinery  without 
recourse  to  counter-shaft  driving,  which  is  quite  objectionable,  as  well 
as  expensive. 

It  is  evident  that  where  a  moderate  fall  is  used  a  reasonably  high 
initial  velocity  of  wheel  is  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  permits  the  use  of 
small  gearing,  which  is  less  expensive  in  first  cost,  more  easily  main- 
tained, less  likely  to  break,  and,  if  broken,  much  more  quickly  replaced. 
It  reduces  also  the  weight,  and  thus  the  cost,  of  the  shafting  and  bear- 
ings required. 

Again,  the  high-speed  wheel,  with  its  proper  casing  and  other 
accessories,  occupies  very  much  less  space  than  a  large  wheel,  and  thus 
permits  the  development  of  greater  power  within  a  given  space.     This 
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is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Tremont  and.  Suffolk  Mills,  at 
Lowell,  where  in  1890  six  high-speed  wheels  were  installed  on  the  Tre- 
mont side,  in  three  masonry  pits  which  formerly  accommodated  three 
100-inch  low-speed  Boyden  wheels,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Francis' 
test,  yielded  under  13  feet  head  about  154  horse-power  each,  and  made 
65  revolutions  per  minute.  The  new  Avheels,  substituted  for  these  Boy- 
dens,  yielded  under  13  feet  head  about  149J  horse-power  each,  and 
made  88  revolutions  per  minute,  thus  nearly  doubling  the  power  previ- 
ously developed  in  each  pit  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  initial 
velocity  of  the  wheel  shaft  over  35  per  cent.  The  forebays  and  feeders 
were  retained  just  as  before,  up  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  wheel  pit. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  writer  in  making  the  acceptance  test  of 
one  of  these  six  wheels  at  th«  Holyoke  testing  flume  are  recorded  far- 
ther on. 

WHEELS  OF  REDUCED  CAPACITY. 

The  Tremont  and  Suffolk  wheels  were  specially  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  a  certain  amount  of  water.  Ordinarily,  that 
method  affords  much  the  best  satisfaction  in  the  long  run.  Many 
makers,  however,  produce  a  "  cut-down  "  wheel  by  a  "  stopped-off "  pat- 
tern. On  high  falls  it  is  often  necessary  to  select  that  diameter  of 
wheel,  which  will  give  the  desired  number  of  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  then  to  reduce  its  power  by  reducing  its  depth,  so  that  its  discharge 
will  be  more  nearly  gaged  to  the  flow  of  the  stream.  The  writer 
believes,  however,  that  this  very  ingenious  and  apparently  inexpensive 
method  of  reducing  the  wheel  capacity,  which,  with  a  full-gate  wheel, 
furnishes  a  very  pretty  solution  of  a  frequently  occurring  problem? 
should  be  looked  upon  with  grave  distrust  when  the  efficiency  of  the 
wheel  is  to  be  maintained  below  three-fourths  water. 

THE   "  THREE-QUARTER    GATE  "    WHEEL. 

Some  wheels  are  so  designed  as  to  give  their  highest  efficiency 
when  the  discharge  is  about  three-quarters  of  the  maximum  ;  and  this 
apparent  anomaly  has  its  field  of  usefulness.  In  mills  where  water 
power  is  the  sole  motor  it  must,  of  course,  be  made  amenable  to  govern- 
ing, and  to  do  this  the  zero  point  of  regulation  of  the  wheel  must  be  at 
such  a  point  below  full  gate  as  to  allow  one-half  of  the  changeable  load 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  difference  in  power  at  the  two  points  of  the 
gate.  Now,  if  the  efficiency  of  the  wheel  is  greater  at  this  zero  point 
than  at  full  gate,  it  is  evident  that  during  the  whole  fluctuation  of  load 
from  maximum  to  minimum  such  a  wheel  would  be  using  water  with 
much  better  efficiency  than  one  whose  maximum  efficiency  is  at  full 
gate.     For  a  mill  using  both  Avater  and  steam  upon  a  connected  shaft 
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this  method  has  no  advautage,  for  here  the  wheels  would  ordinarily  run 
at  full  gate,  and  the  regulation  would  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
steam  engine. 

*  In  the  table  on  page  220  it  will  be  seen  that  at  three-quarter  dis- 
charge the  Swain  48-inch  wheel  developed  nearly  81  per  cent,  efficiency, 
and  the  McCorraick  wheels  about  80^  per  cent. 

COMMERCIAL   FEATURES. — DERIVATION    OF    ELEMENTS    INDICATIVE    OF 
RELATIVE   CAPACITY   OP   TURBINES. 

Many  manufacturers  publish  elaborate  catalogues  describing  the 
performances  of  their  Avheels.  Some  of  these  records  are  honestly  com- 
puted, but  many  are  mere  compilations,  W'hile  some  are  copied  verbatim 
from  standard  catalogues.  Stress  is  often  laid  upon  some  peculiar 
feature  developed  in  a  wheel  in  that  famous  competitive  test  made  at 
Holyoke  in  1879,  and  it  is  really  wonderful  to  note  how  many  of  the 
Avheels  there  tested  excelled  all  the  others.  One  manufacturer  unblush- 
ingly  offers  to  the  guileless  public  a  wheel  producing  125  per  cent, 
efficiency. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  easy  task  to  select  the  "  best " 
wheel,  and  yet  the  really  best  wheels  can  be  counted  on  one's  fingers. 

To  enable  the  engineer  to  judge  quickly  and  intelligently  of  the 
characteristics  of  various  types  of  wheels,  the  writer  has  conceived  a 
method  of  deriving  the  water-wheel  elements,  and  has  illustrated  the 
same  by  the  use  of  published  tests  and  of  such  other  data  as  were  avail- 
able. Unfortunately,  the  data  have  proved  to  be  exceedingly  scarce, 
for  many  makers  regard  the  tests  of  their  wheels  as  a  trade  secret,  and 
are  exceedingly  chary  of  publishing  their  results. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  writer  was  to  assume  that  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Hercules,  Victor,  Swain  and  some  other  wheels  is  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  each  for  its  own  pattern.  For  a 
partial  verification  of  this  assumption  there  have  been  collected,  among 
other  tests,  those  of  thirteen  wheels,  all  of  different  sizes  but  of  the 
same  make,  with  inward  and  downward  discharge,  the  tests  being  made 
under  falls  varying  from  IO5  to  18  feet.  The  results  are  shown  in 
Table  I,  page  214  and  in  Fig.  1,  page  215.  A  study  of  these  tests, 
taking  the  capacity  of  each  wheel  as  represented  by  that  experiment 
which  showed  its  maximum  coefficient  of  useful  effect,  showed  con- 
clusively that  both  the  discharge  and  the  power,  in  this  particular 
make  and  type,  could  both,  be  assumed,  without  sensible  error,  as  pro- 
portional to  squares  of  the  diameter.  The  maximum  deviation  of  the 
discharge  from  a  mean  curve,  based  upon  the  writer's  assumption,  was 
about  6?  per  cent.,  and  the  average  deviation  2.79  per  cent. 

Naturally  the  variation  of  the  power  would  be  expected  to  follow 
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about  the  same  law  as  the  variation  of  the  discharge,  but  in  the  former 
case  the  coefficient  of  useful  effect  exerts  an  influence,  and  hence  we 
find  that  the  maximum  variation  in  power  from  a  similar  mean  curve  is 
about  4  per  cent.,  while  the  average  \^riation  is  2.62  per  cent. 

The  thirteen  wheels  showed  a  range  of  about  6  per  cent,  in  effi- 
ciency, and  the  average  efficiency  was  a  trifle  over  81  per  cent. 

While  this  single  set  of  experiments  with  wheels  of  one  make  does 
not  fully  establish  for  water  wheels  in  general  the  law  of  variation  in 
proportion  to  squares  of  diameters,  yet  it  would  appear  to  be  a  safe  basis 
on  which  to  build  the  method  of  derivation. 

For  any  given  make  of  wheels  under  a  head  of  1  foot,  let 

P',  P",  P"',  etc  =  the  horse-power.  1   ^z.  ,     i 

„,    ,„    ^„  1      T    1  •        TO  1     I  Oi  any  wheel 

V '  ^  '  ^/  '  ^'^-  ^^  ^'^^  discharge  in  cub.  leet  per  second.   [^  ^j^  ^j^„  ^p,„ 

B',  B",  B'",  etc.  =  the  revolutions  per  minute. 

ly ,  D" , D'" ,  etc.  =  the  nominal  diameter  in  feet. 

p/  p'/  p"' 

Cp  =  jy^  =  j.,,^  =  jy„^,  etc.  ==  coefficient  of  power. 

Cq  =  -^,-  =-•   j^„-  =^„_^,  etc.  =  coefficient  of  discharge. 

Cr  =  B'D'  =  B"D"  =  B"'D"',  etc.  =  coefficient  of  speed. 

Then,  for  the  power  P,  discharge  Q  and  speed  B  of  any  other 
•wheel  of  the  same  make,  of  any  other  nominal  diameter  D  and  under 
any  head  li;  we  have  approximately : 

P  =  Cp  D^  B  *. 
Q=  CqD^  hh  =^. 

NOMINAL    DIAMETERS. 

In  many  of  the  wheels  on  the  market  the  diameter  of  the  outlet 
cylinder  is  greater  than  that  of  the  inlet  cylinder.  The  Swain  wheel  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  one  known  to  the  writer  in  which  the  limiting  cylin- 
ders of  the  inlets  and  the  outlets  are  of  equal  diameter.  When  the 
runner  is  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  we  have  a  range  of  diameters,  from  its 
smallest  to  its  largest,  by  which  to  characterize  the  wheel ;  e.  g.,  a 
frustum  having  a  top  diameter  of  44  inches  and  a  base  diameter  of  52 
inches  may  be  catalogued  by  any  diameter  from  44  to  52  inches, 
■whereas  in  the  printed  catalogues  the  nominal  diameters  differ  by  only 
three  inches.  Such  a  wheel  has  an  outlet  area  as  large  as  though  the 
runners  were  cylindrical  and  52  inches  in  diameter.  Hence,  some  of 
the  wheels  in  our  Table  III  appear  at  a  very  great  apparent  disadvan- 

*A  table  of  Ai  and  Ai  is  given  in  table,  page  213. 
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tage,  notably  the  Boydeu  and  the  Jonval  wheels,  the  extreme  diameters 
of  which  are  taken  as  the  nominal  ones.  The  Swain  wheel  also  suffers 
in  comparison  with  the  Hercules,  which  has  its  outlet  areas  circum- 
scribed by  a  cylinder  larger  than  the  base  of  its  iulet  areas,  and  in 
which  the  latter  are  tapered,  their  mean  diameter  being  taken  as  the 
nominal  diameter  of  the  wheel.  If  in  our  table  we  were  seeking  an  ex- 
act comparison  of  capacities  of  wheels  of  a  given  diameter,  many  of  the 
makes  given  should  be  characterized  by  larger  diameters.  The  Tremont 
and  Suffolk  wheel,  the  test  of  which  is  given,  would  then  appear  as  a 
52-inch  wheel. 

Nevertheless,  the  table,  as  intended,  presents  a  convenient  method 
of  deriving  approximate  coefficients  of  horse-power,  discharge  and 
speed  for  any  given  type  of  wheel  under  any  head. 

The  application  of  such  a  table  presupposes  that  the  various  types 
of  wheel  are  made  in  some  standard  proportion  in  their  various  sizes, 
e.  g.,  some  makers  make  the  gate-lift  33  per  cent,  of  the  diameter,  while 
others  make  it  40  per  cent.,  and  so  on  ;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
coefficients  derived  from  a  test  of  one  wheel  can  apply  to  another  of  the 
same  make  only  when  the  gate-lift  bears  the  same  ratio  to  diameter  in 
both  cases. 

The  tests  are  taken  from  the  following  authorities  : 

lOO-inch  Boyden,  pp.  32  and  33,  Hyd.  Expts.     James  B.  Francis. 

100-inch   IXL   Humphry,  Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,   Vol.  XIII,   No.  288,  Sept.  1884. 

James  B.  Francis. 
72-inch  Swain,  Jour,  of  the  Franklin  Inst.,  April,  1875.     James  B.  Francis. 
90-inch  Boyden,  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  243.     Test  by  Clemens  Her- 

schel.     Prof.  Robert  H.  Thurston. 
90-inch  Collins-Jonval.     Test  by  Clemens  Herschel. 
42-incli  Swain.     Test  by  Clemens  Herschel. 

51-36-15-inch  (R.  H.)  15  (L.  H.)  Hercules.     Test  by  Clemens  Herschel. 
84-36-inch  Geyelin-Jonval.     Test  by  Samuel  Webber. 
48-inch  Victor  (T.  &  S.  Special).     Test  by  the  Writer. 
39-inch  Victor  (Trade  Pattern).     Test  by  the  Writer. 
48-inch  Swain,  courtesy  of  the  Swain  Turbine  Co.     Test  by  Holyoke  Water  Power 

Co.,  May,  1891. 
Several  sizes,  McCormick's  Improved  Holyoke,  by  courtesy  of  J.  B.  McCormick, 

Tests  by  Holyoke  Water  Power  Co. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  reduction  of  the 
discharge  of  wheels  to  a  fall  of  one  foot  facilitates  the  computation  of 
water  measurements,  and  thus  effects  an  important  economy  of  labor  at 
such  places  as  Lowell,  Lawrence  and  Holyoke,  where  such  business  is  a 
daily  routine. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  a  water  wheel  on  any  fall  h 
may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  discharge  under  one  foot  fall  by 
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the  square  root  of  h;  and  this  multiplication  can  be  easily  performed  by 
means  of  the  slide  rule,  using  the  20-inch  scale,  from  which  four  figures 
can  be  taken  oflT  with  reasonable  accuracy.  The  fourth  figure,  ordinarily, 
would  be  in  the  first  place  of  decimals,  corresponding  to  tenths  of  a 
cubic  foot  per  second.  Equal  accuracy  might  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
Crelle's  tables,  first  writing  over  every  "  page  multiplier  "  its  square, 
which  would  represent  the  actual  fall  or  h  for  which  the  wheel  discharge 
is  to  be  computed. 

DEDUCTION   FROM    TEST   OF   48-INCH   VICTOR   WHEEL. 

Referring  now  to  the  power-curve  on  our  diagram,  Fig.  2,  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  very  much  flatter  on  the  right  of  the  summit  than  on  the 
left.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  as  we  pass  from  the  summit  to  the 
right,  the  relative  velocity  and  efficiency  are  decreasing  and  the  dis- 
charge increasing;  while  as  we  pass  from  the  summit  to  the  left,  the 
reverse  condition  obtains ;  the  relative  velocity  increasing,  and  the  dis- 
charge and  efficiency  decreasing.  From  this  law  it  follows  that  in 
designing  a  wheel  for  any  locality  it  is  advantageous  to  adapt  it  to  a 
fall  much  lower  than  that  which  is  expected  to  obtain,  rather  than  to 
one  as  high  or  higher.  Other  considerations  would  probably  lead,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  same  judgment,  but  this  one  is  to  be  particularly 
emphasized  where  this  feature  of  the  power-curve  becomes  so  prominent 
as  it  is  in  this  make  of  wheel. 

This  feature  can  be  used  to  advantage  also  in  making  choice  of 
transmitting  gears  in  cases  where  specially-constructed  gears  might  be 
required  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  line-shaft  speed  and  to  maintain 
the  most  eflfective  velocity  of  the  wheel.  By  selecting  in  such  cases 
gearing  of  such  ratio  as  to  keep  the  line-shaft  up  to  speed  while  allowing 
the  wheel  to  "run  slow,"  some  sacrifice  of  efficiency  will  be  made;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  greater  power  will  be  obtained  than  with  a  gearing 
which  allows  the  wheel  to  "  run  fast." 

TIGHT-SHUTTING   GATES — DURABILITY. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  observed,  the  cylindrical  gate  gives,  all 
things  being  considered,  the  best  satisfaction.  It  can  be  packed  with 
leather  and  made  almost  absolutely  water-tight,  as  has  been  proved  in 
the  Boyden,  Swain  and  Victor  wheels.  When  water  is  rented  at  high 
cost,  this  is  an  important  factor.  The  success  attendant  upon  the 
attempts  to  pack  the  register  gate  must  be  regarded  as  questionable  ;  for 
a  very  little  wear  develops  leaks  and  packing  soon  becomes  useless. 
Again,  it  is  a  well-established  fact  that  a  wheel  with  cylindrical  gate 
retains  its  percentage  of  efficiency  while  the  quantity  of  water  (and  con- 
sequently the  gate  opening)  is  being  diminished,  better  than  a  wheel 
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with  the  register  gate.  Floating  debris  frequently  becomes  entangled 
in  the  openings  of  the  register  gate,  and  the  gate  cannot  then  be  closed 
sufficiently  to  stop  the  wheel  and  the  machinery  attached.  The  wheel 
can  then  be  stopped  only  by  closing  the  head  gates,  and,  in  case  of  an 
accident  to  the  machinery,  much  damage  might  occur  while  this  was 
being  done.  The  same  obstruction  under  a  cylindrical  gate  would  not 
admit  sufficient  water  to  turn  the  wheel. 

The  life  of  a  wheel  is,  of  course,  a, very  important  factor  in  guiding 
a  selection  ;  but  definite  data  on  this  sul)ject  seems  to  be  lacking.  At 
Lowell,  many  of  the  old-time  Boyden  wheels  have  been  renewed  after  a 
service  of  about  thirty  years,  probably  averaging  not  over  ten  and  a 
half  hours  per  day.  The  Swain  wheels  installed  at  the  Boott  Cotton 
Mills  in  1871  are  still  running  and  apparently  in  good  condition. 

The  writer  has  seen  an  old-pattern  (register  gate)  "Victor"  wheel, 
<leveloping  1400  horse-power,  taken  from  the  pit  of  one  of  the  largest 
flour  mills  in  Minneapolis  after  a  continuous  service  (night  and  day)  of 
over  eleven  years  (equivalent  to  about  twenty-five  years  of  service  on 
the  New  England  basis)  ;  and  this  wheel,  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty  dollars, 
could  have  been  replaced  in  the  pit  with  the  prospect  of  rendering  faith- 
ful service  for  many  years  to  come. 

RESUME. 

To  sum  up ;  the  main  points  to  be  secured  in  selecting  a  turbine 
are : 

First. — High  efficiency  (which  cannot  be  obtained  with  rough 
blades). 

Second. — Good  weight  and  stability  of  design.  Due  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  ease  with  which  a  wheel  can,  if  necessary,  be 
removed  from  its  case.     Some  designs  are  very  faulty  in  this  respect. 

Third. — Good,  tight-shutting  gates,  well  adapted  for  packing. 

Fourth. — The  wheel  should  give  the  power  and  speed  best  adapted 
to  the  given  fall. 

Fifth. — Workmanship,  weight,  cost  and  promptness  of  delivery 
should  be  considered. 

ACCEPTANCE    TEST    OF    A    SPECIAL    48-INCH    VICTOR    TURBINE    AT    THE 
TREMONT   AND   SUFFOLK    MILLS,   AT    LOWELL,    MASS.,    1890. 
(See  Table  II  and  Fig.  2,  pages  216  to  219.) 
The  turbine  experimented  upon,  with  the  results  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table,  was  one  of  six  placed  in  the  wheel-pits  of  the  Treraout 
and  Suffolk  Mills,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  under  contract,  by  the  Stilwell  and 
Bierce  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  develop  150  horse- 
power each  under  13  feet  fall,  and  to  yield  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent. 
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To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  build  a  wheel  from  special  patterns,  for 
the  openings  of  the  48-inch  "  trade  "  wheel  would  have  been  too  large 
for  the  amount  of  water  at  disposal ;  hence,  in  considering  the  results, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wheel  was  designed  to  use  a  certain 
available  quantity  of  water.  The  result  showed  149^  horse-power  and 
82^  per  cent,  efficiency. 

The  experiments  were  made  at  the  Holyoke  Testing  Flume,  on 
December  3  and  4,  1890,  using  the  apparatus  Avith  which  this  flume  is 
equipped.  The  weight  of  the  dynamometer  and  shaft  above  the  first 
coupling  was  5,400  jDOunds,  and  was  not  counterbalanced  in  any  way. 
When  the  flume  was  empty,  a  tangential  strain  of  15  pounds,  applied  at 
a  distance  of  3.2  feet  from  the  center,  sufficed  to  start  the  wheel. 

The  wheel  is  entirely  of  cast  iron.  The  buckets  were  first  cast 
separately,  and  then,  after  being  polished,  they  were  set  in  a  mould  and 
the  hubs  and  crown  were  cast  to  them.  A  steel  ring  is  shrunk  on  the 
outside  of  the  blades,  and  the  water  enters  above  this  ring  and  dis- 
charges below  it.  The  wheel  has  seventeen  buckets,  with  a  total  outlet 
of  8.37  square  feet.  The  guides  are  26  in  number,  and  have  an  inlet 
area  of  7.92  square  feet.  The  weight  of  the  wheel  and  of  the  dynamo- 
meter was  borne  entirely  on  the  step  at  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  The 
wheel  was  set  with  its  shaft  vertical,  and  Avith  a  draught-tube  whose 
submergence  was  1.65  feet  plus  the  depth  on  the  weir.  The  bottom  of 
the  draught-tube  was  4.2  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  pit. 

The  flow  of  water  through  the  wheel  is  inward  and  downward 
through  the  channels  formed  by  the  blades  of  the  runner.  The  water 
is  received  at  a  vertical  rectangular  orifice  in  a  cylindrical  surface  con- 
centric with  the  shaft,  and  is  discharged  through  a  lune-shaped  orifice 
in  a  vertical  plane  drawn  radially  from  the  shaft,  and  below  the  steel 
ring  referred  to.  Outside  of  the  runner  is  a  sleeve  or  cylindrical  gate 
operating  by  a  direct  lift,  and  outside  of  this  gate  is  the  ring  or  case 
carrying  the  guide  blades.  This  gate  had  a  leather  packing,  and  the 
measured  leak  through  or  past  the  packing  at  the  time  of  the  test  was 
only  about  .02  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  measurement  of  the  power  developed  by  the  wheel  was  made 
by  means  of  a  Prony  dynamometer  having  the  following  dimensions: 

Distance  from  point  of  attachment  of  friction  brake  link  to  center 

of  wheel  shaft :  -^7; —  feet. 

Length  of  long  arm  of  lever :  4.5885  feet. 
Length  of  short  arm  of  lever :  0.4585  feet. 

Making  the  circumference  of  the  circle  described  about  the  center 
of  the  water-wheel  shaft  by  the  point  of  application  of  the  weight  in 
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The  lever  arm  remained  practically  horizontal  throughout,  the 
index  recording  in  only  a  few  cases  an  elevation  of  ±  0.01  foot. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  experiments  were  made ;  but  the  first 
seventy  covered  the  entire  range,  the  remaining  44  being  duplicate  tests 
made  for  the  purpose  of  verification.  This  verification  was  so  close  that 
one  curve  satisfies  either  set  of  experiments.  The  table  is  reproduced 
graphically  in  Fig.  2,  where  the  points  in  the  discharge  curve  are 
figured  to  show  the  discharge  relatively  to  that  obtained  in  the  experi- 
ment giving  the  maximum  coefficient  of  discharge.  The  coefficient  of 
the  discharge  through  the  guide  openings,  for  full  gate  and  relative  ve- 
locity of  0.70,  is  0.543. 

NOTES   ON   TABLE   II. 

Column  No,  2. — Height  of  speed-gate  opening. — At  every  setting  of 
the  gate  these  openings  were  calipered  at  three  places  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel,  always  using  the  same  three  places.  To  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  empty  and  refill  the  flume  several  times ;  but  with  the 
excellent  appointments  of  the  Holyoke  Testing  Flume  but  little  extra 
time  was  consumed  in  this  process. 

In. many  wheel  tests  dependence  has  been  placed  upon  some  device 
for  automatically  registering  the  speed-gate  opening,  but  the  writer  is 
convinced  that  this  method  is  not  always  reliable.  Its  failure  may  be 
due  to  "  back  lash  "  in  the  gears  or  to  elongation  of  the  connecting 
chain,  or  to  both  causes  combined. 

Column  4. — All  the  weights  used  were  sealed  by  the  city  sealer  of 
weights  and  measures. 

Column  5. — The  number  of  foot-pounds  per  second  of  work  done 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  together  the  revolutions  per  second  of  the 
wheel,  the  cii'cumference  of  the  effective  circle  and  the  weights  in  the 
scale  pan. 

Column  6. — The  depths  on  the  weir  were  measured  in  the  usual 
manner  by  a  hook-gage. 

Column  7. — The  discharge  was  measured  over  a  weir  20.032  feet 
long,  without  end  contractions.  Its  crest  was  5.85  feet  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  channel  of  approach.  This  channel  was  of  rectangular 
section  and  35  feet  long,  and  provided  with  racks  located  respectively 
15  and  27  feet  above  the  weir.  The  flow  Avas  computed  by  the  formula 
given  in  the  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments,  viz.,  Q,  =  3.33  L.  H.  |, 
and  was  corrected  for  velocity  of  approach  by  the  method  indicated  by 
the  writer  and  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hart  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, August,  1884.  Care  was  taken  to  keep  the  water  on  the  down- 
stream side  of  the  weir  more  than  three-tenths  of  a  foot  below  the  crest 
in  every  instance,  so  as  to  prevent  any  effect  on  the  flow  over  the  weir. 
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Careful  measurements  of  the  leak  into  and  out  of  the  wheel-pit  were 
made,  and  showed  that  the  resultant  leak  was  0.03  cubic  feet  per  second, 
so  that  the  figures  in  Column  7,  increased  by  0.03,  give  the  discharge  over 
the  weir.  The  water  used  for  cooling  and  for  lubrication  was  measured 
through  a  meter,  but,  as  it  was  discharged  into  the  flume  directly  over 
the  wheel  being  tested,  it  in  no  way  aflfected  the  discharge  over  the  weir. 

Column  9. — The  temperature  of  the  water  during  the  test  was  32° 
F.,  and  the  weight  of  the  quantity  discharged  per  second  (taken  at 
62.373  lbs.  per  cubic  foot),  multiplied  into  the  observed  fall  acting  on 
the  wheel,  gives  the  foot-pounds  per  second  of  energy  in  the  water  pass- 
ing the  wheel. 

Column  10. — The  figures  in  this  column  are  obtained  by  dividing 
those  in  Column  5  (foot-pounds  per  second  of  work)  by  those  in  Col- 
umn 9  (foot-pounds  per  second  of  energy  of  water). 

Column  11. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  coefiicient  of  useful  eflfect 
varies  with  the  speed  at  which  the  wheel  runs,  and  their  ratio  is  useful 
in  comparing  results. 
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Table  of  hi  and  M  for  each  Half-foot  fbom  1  to  40  Inclusive. 
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hh 

M 

h 

hh 
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20.5 
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92.8177 

1.0 

1.0000 

1.0000 

21.0 
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1.5 
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2.0 
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22  5 
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20  0 
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6.3246 

252.9822 

15 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Richard  A.  Hale. — The  subject  of  Mr.  Hunking's  able  paper 
has  so  wide  a  range,  depending  on  the  situations  that  require  power 
plants,  that  no  fixed  rule  can  be  applied  to  all  cases.  During;  the 
last  twenty  years  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  improvetnent 
of  the  turbine,  and  the  manufacturer  of  the  present  day,  who  wishes  to 
install  a  water  power  plant,  is  not  satisfied  with  a  certificate  that  a  cer- 
tain wheel  has  once  accomplished  certain  results.  He  wishes  instead  an 
actual  test  of  the  wheel  in  a  testing  flume,  to  determine  its  efficiency 
before  acceptance,  and  the  contract  is  often  made  on  the  basis  of  certain 
efficiencies  to  be  reached  at  various  openings  of  the  wheel  gate.  This 
is  the  only  certain  method  of  knowing  how  much  one  is  getting  for  his 
money,  and  those  who  use  wheels  realize  that  a  diflTerence  of  2  or  3  per 
cent,  in  the  efficiency  may  mean  a  diflTerence  in  their  power  and  hence  in 
their  actual  money  value. 

The  size  and  capacity  of  a  wheel  for  a  power  plant  must  be  well 
considered,  and  in  this  connection  a  careful  study  should  be  made  of 
the  streams  on  which  the  wheels  are  to  be  located.  On  a  large  stream 
with  a  constant  power,  but  with  variations  in  the  fall,  turbines  of  differ- 
ent capacities  and  sizes  may  be  so  employed  as  to  run  with  the  most 
economical  results  at  different  heights  of  the  water  in  the  river.  For 
example,  with  one  plant  of  three  turbines  of  diflferent  sizes,  the  work 
may  be  accomplished  by  one  turbine  at  full  gate  when  there  is  the  great- 
est head  on  the  wheel.  As  the  river  rises,  causing  back  water  on  the 
wheels,  another  wheel  is  added,  and  the  gates  are  set  at  such  a  height 
as  will  give  the  greatest  efficiency  for  the  water  used.  With  still  fur- 
ther increase  in  the  height  of  water,  the  third  wheel  may  have  to  be 
added  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  power.  By  the  use  of  these  extra 
wheels  the  mill  may  thus  be  run  at 'stages  of  the  river  when  otherwise 
it  would  be  shut  down. 

The  step  supporting  the  wheel  and  shaft  must  be  durable  and 
capable  of  being  readily  replaced  without  disconnecting  all  the  parts. 

The  method  of  setting  turbines  on  horizontal  shafts  and  using  long 
draft  tubes  has  been  in  use  for  some  years.  It  has  the  advantage  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  bevel  gears  and  the  steps. 

There  is,  however,  a  wide  field  for  investigation  in  regard  to  the 
percentage  of  efficiency  of  horizontal  wheels  as  compared  with  that  of 
vertical  wheels,  to  the  proportions  of  the  draft  tube  relatively  to  the 
wheel  outlets,  and  to  the  relative  advantages  between  th^  cylindrical 
and  diverging  forms  of  draft  tube.  These  questions  can  be  settled  only 
by  actual  tests,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  testing  flumes  are  not 
as  yet  arranged  for  testing  horizontal  wheels. 
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During  the  past  summer  experiments  were  made  at  Lawrence  to 
determine  the  discharge  of  two  turbine  wheels  on  a  horizontal  shaft, 
with  a  draft  tube  about  20  feet  in  length.  The  wheels  were  set  in  a 
large  iron  casing  supplied  with  water  from  the  canal  through  iron  pen- 
stocks. Both  wheels  discharged  into  one  central  draft  tube,  and 
experiments  were  made  on  the  discharge  of  each  wheel  run  separately, 
and  then  on  both  wheels  run  together  at  the  same  heights  of  gates  as 
when  run  alone.  The  water  was  measured  by  weirs  in  the  races  and 
the  facilities  for  accurate  measurement  were  first-class  in  every  respect. 
It  was  found  that  when  the  two  wheels  were  run  together  the  discharge 
was  much  less  than  the  sum  of  the  discharges  of  the  two  wheels  when 
run  alone.  This  was  without  doubt  due  to  the  collision  of  the  two 
streams  as  they  left  the  wheel  outlets,  and  the  difference  increased  as  the 
gates  were  opened,  and,  at  full  gate,  amounted  to  4  per  cent.  Hence  a 
separate  draft  tube  should  l)e  provided  for  each  wheel.  It  was  found 
that  Avhen  the  wheel  was  run  alone  the  discharge,  as  compared  with 
that  of  a  similar  wheel  on  a  vertical  shaft,  decreased  as  the  speed-gate 
was  gradual!}^  raised.  The  coefiicients  of  discharge  of  Boyden  Avheel 
outlets  range  from  70  to  75  per  cent.,  while  in  wheels  of  the  Hercules, 
Swain  and  Hunt  types  the  coefficient  ranges  from  50  to  60  per  cent. 
These  coefficients  depend  on  the  ratio  of  the  guide  outlet  area  to  the 
bucket  outlet  area,  and  are  important  factors  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  the  discharge  of  a  wheel  approximately.  The  coefficient  of 
discharge  of  a  given  wheel  can  be  determined  from  the  ratio  l)etweeu 
the  outlets  in  a  tested  wheel  of  similar  type. 

With  regard  to  the  practice  of  changing  the  patterns  of  a  wheel  of 
a  certain  size,  in  order  to  increase  its  capacity  for  discharge  and  power, 
thus  making  what  is  known  as  a  "  double  capacity  "  wheel,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  percentage  of  efficiency  is  the  same  as  in  the 
ordinary  wheel,  and  tests  might  well  be  made  to  determine  this. 


Mr.  Joseph  P.  Feizell. — Without  attempting  to  discuss  any  spe- 
cific point  raised  by  the  paper  just  read,  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  general  subject  of  water  wheels,  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  me. 

Uriah  A.  Boyden  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  introducing  the 
turbine  into  New  England.  He  was  a  man  of  very  thorough  mathe- 
matical attainments,  and  studied  the  subject  in  a  broad  and  philosophic 
spirit.  His  best  authentic  result,  resting  on  indisputable  authority,  was 
88  per  cent.,  but  he  stoutly  maintained  his  claim  to  an  efficiency  con- 
siderably above  90  cent.  I  think  that  even  the  smaller  of  these  results 
has  never  been  equalled  or  closely  approached  since  his  time.  Mr. 
Boyden's  wheel  was  an  outward-flow  turbine,  the  water  being  discharged 
at  the  periphery  through  orifices  horizontal  in  width  and  vertical  in 
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length,  and  directed  upon  the  floats  of  the  wheel  by  guides.  The  high 
efficiency  of  the  wheel  was  the  result  of  the  scientific  and  accurate  ad- 
justment of  the  relations  between  the  area  of  the  guide  passages,  the  area 
float  passages,  the  direction  of  the  water  issuing  from  the  guides  and 
the  directions  of  the  inner  and  outer  ends  of  the  floats.  The  regulating 
gate  was  cylindrical  and  closed  between  the  floats  and  guides.  The 
defect  of  the  wheel  was  this :  As  soon  as  the  regulating  gate  commenced 
to  close,  it  deranged  the  nice  adjustment  existing  between  these  several 
factors;  and  this  derangement  increased  as  the  gate  closed  down,  so  that 
the  wheel  worked  with  greatly  diminished  efficiency  on  a  diminished 
discharge.  The  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals  at  Lowell  purchased 
Mr.  Boydeu's  patents,  and  many  of  these  w'heels  were  built  under  super- 
vision of  their  agent.  The  wheel  described  by  Mr.  James  B.  Francis  in 
the  Lowell  Hydraulic  Experiments  gave  an  efficiency  of  79  per  cent. 
On  a  critical  examination  of  the  design  of  this  wheel  I  think  I  detect 
the  cause  of  this  discrepancy  in  a  lack  of  the  accurate  adjustment  above 
referred  to,  but  I  cannot  now  go  into  details  on  that  point. 

The  above  defect  in  the  Boyden  wheel,  together  with  its  high  cost, 
led  to  its  gradual  abandonment,  but  many  are  still  in  use.  At  present 
■the  business  of  making  turbines  is  in  the  hands  of  mere  machinists. 
Good  machinists  undoubtedly  and  men  of  good  judgment  and  business 
capacity,  but  with  very  little  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  principles 
involved  in  the  action  of  the  turbine  wheel.  I  have  never  yet  seen  the 
circular  of  a  wheel  maker  which  evinced  any  rational  conception  of  the 
principles  of  hydrodynamics  or  any  intelligenf  comprehension  of  the 
action  of  water  upon  his  wheel.  The  forms  now  in  the  market  are  the 
result  of  experiment  uncontrolled  by  accurate  knowledge.  They  are,  it 
is  fully  conceded,  durable  and  convenient  in  design,  ready  of  applica- 
tion, excellent  in  workmanship  and  of  reasonable  efficiency  ;  but  I  desire 
to  say  emphatically  that  this  efficiency  could  be  improved  by  more 
thorough  knowledge  and  more  intelligent  application  of  mathematical 
principles.  It  is  customary  to  say  that  turbines  go  by  water,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  sale  of  water  wheels  goes  largely  by  wind, 
and  the  success  of  Avheel  makers  depends  to  a  much  greater  extent  upon 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  latter  agency  than  of  the  former. 

All  modern  turbines,  or  sul)stantially  all,  discharge  the  water 
through  orifices,  whose  length  is  measured  on  the  radius  and  whose 
width  is  measured  on  the  circumference.  In  some  the  length  of  this 
orifice  is  as  great  as  two-thirds  of  the  radius.  Nothing  is  more  clearly 
demonstrable  than  the  fact  that  this  arrangement  is  inconsistent  with 
the  highest  efficiency.  The  velocity  of  the  water,  depending  on  the 
head,  is  constant  in  all  parts  of  the  orifice,  but  the  well-known  condition 
of  maximuni  efficiency  is,  that  the  water  shall  leave  the  wheel  with  the 
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same  velocity  that  the  wheel  has  at  the  point  of  discharge.  Otherwise 
the  water  carries  away  energy  which  has  not  been  imparted  to  the 
wheel.  In  the  wheels  I  speak  of,  this  condition  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
because  one  end  of  the  orifice  moves  often  with  a  velocity  twice  as  great 
as  the  other.  Hence  I  say  that  wheel  makei's  are  on  the  wrong  road, 
and  have  adopted  a  form  radically  inconsistent  with  the  best  results. 

Another  conclusion  to  which  my  studies  and  reflections  have  led 
me  will  probably  be  received  with  some  surprise.  I  am  prepared  to 
aflRrm  that  guides,  intended  to  give  the  water  a  suitable  direction  on 
entering  a  turbine  wheel,  are  unnecessary  appendages,  and  that  in  a 
properly  constructed  wheel  the  water  entering  the  wheel  will  spontane- 
ously take  the  direction  most  conducive  to  eflSciency. 

The  designs  of  Mr.  Boyden  were  matured  with  great  care,  and  each 
wheel  was  adapted  to  the  special  conditions  under  which  it  was  required 
to  move.  The  rigid  and  elaborate  tests  made  by  him  and  the  accurate 
workmanship  he  insisted  upon  were  exceedingly  expensive.  After  his 
time  an  urgent  demand  arose  for  cheaper  wheels  and  cheaper  engineer- 
ing, a  demand  which  has  been  met  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  mill  owners. 
In  fact,  many  of  them  have  been  more  than  satisfied.  A  class  of 
hydraulicians  arose  who  discarded  all  unnecessary  nicety,  derided 
scientific  attainments,  and  were  prepared  to  make  tests  sufiiciently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes  for  the  twentieth  part  of  what  such 
operations  had  formerly  cost. 

Wonderful  results  have  been  arrived  at  by  these  methods.  The  man 
who  has  been  spoken  of  as  claiming  a  result  of  140  per  cent,  probably 
made  some  palpable  error,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  result  of  100  per 
cent,  could  be  arrived  at  without  doing  any  open  and  manifest  violence 
to  the  rules  of  hydraulics. 

The  following  case  is  of  frequent  occurrence :  On  a  stream  are  two 
dams  half  a  mile  apart  or  thereabouts.  The  wheel  is  at  the  upper  dam, 
the  measuring  weir  at  the  lower.  During  the  test  the  water  rises  a  little 
at  the '  weir.  The  operator  disregards  niceties  and  takes  the  average 
height.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  water  which  has  passed  the  wheel 
and  accumulated  in  the  stretch  of  river  between  the  dams. 

Suppose  the  distance  between  the  dams  to  be  2,500  feet,  the  width 
of  the  stream  100  feet,  the  duration  of  the  test  10  minutes,  during  which 
the  water  rises  one-half  inch.     The  use  of  the  average  height  would 

underrate  the  quantity  of  water  passing  the  wheel  by  -^   ^k  sT^a  ^^  ^'^ 

cubic  feet  per  second,  and,  of  course,  would  overrate  the  efficiency  in 
like  proportion. 

The  discharge  is  invariably  measured  by  means  of  the  weir ;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  the  weir  formula  in  ordinary  use  is  purely  empirical,. 
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and  that  it  does  not  give  accurate  results  unless  the  conditions  are 
closely  similar  to  those  under  which  it  was  deduced.  An  aj^parently 
trifling  deviation  from  these  conditions  often  makes  a  material  error  in 
the  result.  This  point  very  rarely  receives  sufficient  consideration  in 
such  tests. 

Not  long  ago  I  witnessed  a  test  of  the  so-called  Pelton  water  wheel. 
This  consists  of  a  series  of  cup-shaped  vessels  arranged  on  the  periphery 
of  a  wheel  and  acted  on  by  a  jet  of  water.  The  action  of  the  water 
on  this  wheel  is  nearer  scientific  perfection  than  on  any  other  wheel 
I  know  of.  The  defect  of  the  Pelton  wheel  is  that  it  cannot  be  sub- 
merged, and  that  on  ordinary  falls  too  great  a  part  of  the  head  is 
therefore  wasted.  In  the  test  referred  to  the  flow  through  the  nozzle 
was  controlled  by  an  ordinary  valve,  which,  as  is  well  known,  occasions 
when  partly  closed  a  great  loss  of  head  ;  and  the  head  acting  on  the 
wheel  was  estimated  from  the  indications  of  a  pressure  gage  attached 
between  the  valve  and  the  nozzle.  The  gage  thus  took  no  account  of 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  valve,  a  loss  which  cannot  be  avoided  in  the 
practical  operation  of  the  wheel.  It  appeared  to  me  that  this  method 
materially  overestimated  the  useful  effect  of  the  wheel. 


Prof.  Dwight  Porter. — The  rotation  of  a  turbine  or  other 
vaned  water  wheel  is  dependent  upon  the  simple  mechanical  principle 
that  when  the  velocity  of  a  particle  of  water  is  changed  in  direction  or 
in  amount,  a  force  is  required  to  effect  the  change.  The  velocity  of 
particles  flowing  from  the  guides  through  the  buckets  of  a  turbine  is 
changed  in  direction  and  in  amount,  and  the  force  thus  developed  turns 
the  wheel. 

In  order  to  understand  how  the  work  obtainable  from  this  force 
may  be  varied  by  varying  the  conditions  as  to  speed  of  rotation 
and  the  direction  of  flow  of  the  entering  and  the  off-flowing  water,  a 
study  of  the  theory  of  the  flow  of  water  over  curved  vanes  is  important. 
It  need  not  be  carried  very  far,  is  not  especially  difficult,  and  in  large 
degree  may  be  illustrated  graphically.  By  its  aid  the  tendency  of  cer- 
tain arrangements,  as  regards  effect  upon  efficiency,  can  easily  be  shown, 
and  conclusions  of  much  value  to  the  designer  can  be  drawn. 

In  various  ways,  the  more  important  of  which  are  not  difficult  to 
foresee,  and  which  have  their  analogy  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  flow  of 
water  through  pipes,  losses  of  energy  result  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
motor  sinks  below  unity.  Moreover,  these  losses  are  variable,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  efficiency  is  variable  also,  changing  both  with  the  speed 
of  the  wheel  and  with  the  degree  of  the  gate  opening.  A  study,  there- 
fore, of  the  losses  of  energy  occurring  between  the  feeding  canal  and  the 
tail  race,  may  be  as  useful  to  the  student  as  any  part  of  the  subject 
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can  be.  The  attempt  to  frame  precise  theoretic  expressions  for  these 
various  losses,  and  to  introduce  these  expressions  into  the  general  equa- 
tions applicable  to  the  flow  through  turbines,  gives  those  equations  a 
complicated  character  which  is  forbidding  to  all  persons  and  profitable 
to  but  few.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  study  should  be  one  of  prin- 
ciples, tendencies  and  limits,  rather  than  a  struggle  with  cumbersome 
equations.  It  is  not  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  various  losses,  nor,  in  some  cases,  to  assign  reasonable  limits 
to  their  values.  If,  further,  the  principles  upon  which  they  rest  are 
known,  the  designer  knows  how  he  should  work  to  lessen  them,  arid 
therefore  knows  the  most  important  thing. 

The  problem  of  the  water-wheel  is  not  altogether  one  of  efficiency, 
however,  but  may  be  one  of  cheapness,  or  compactness,  or  portability, 
or  of  adjustment  to  peculiar  service.  To  the  solution  of  such  questions 
a  good  all-around  knowledge  of  the  features  of  turbines  and  other 
wheels,  and  a  practical  acquaintance  Avith  their  design  and  construction, 
must  be  had,  and  probably  can  be  gained  in  but  limited  degree  at  a 
technical  school. 

The  theory  of  the  draft  or  suction  tube  should  be  understood,  so 
that  at  least  the  tube  shall  not  be  ignorantly  called  upon  for  gymnastics 
to  which  the  suction  pump  and  the  siphon  are  unequal. 

The  value  of  the  study  of  the  turbine  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if 
the  study  be  made  in  some  degree  an  object  lesson.  To  that  end  I  have 
in  my  class-room  a  15-inch  combination  flow  turbine,  complete  and  of 
appi'oved  design.  This  wheel  the  students  take  apart  and  afterwards 
put  together  again.  It  lies  in  pieces  before  them  during  most  of  the 
course.  Photographs  showing  sundry  arrangements  of  vei'tical  and 
horizontal  wheels  are  also  used  to  advantage. 

After  all  the  study_  of  theory,  and  care  in  designing,  the  actual 
success  of  the  turbine  is  to  be  found  by  test  only,  and  for  the  practical 
training  of  the  students  they  are,  therefore,  required  to  make  the 
observations  and  work  up  the  results  of  tests  in  the  laboratory  upon  a 
Swain  turbine,  as  well  as  of  those  upon  an  impulse  wheel  of  the  Pel  ton 
or  other  type. 

In  these  statements  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  principles 
upon  which  is  based  the  instruction  in  hydraulic  motors  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
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AVILLIAM  SCHERZER. 


A  MEMOIR. 


By  August  Zeising  and  C.  L.  Strobel, 
Committee  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers. 


[Read  April  4,  1894.] 

AViLLiAM  ScHERZER  was  boi'ii  ill  Peril,  La  Salle  County,  Illinois, 
on  January  27,  1858.  He  received  his  primary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Peru,  and  later  entered  the  private  school  of  Professor  Eggers. 
In  1875,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and 
entered  the  Polytechnic  School  in  that  city  to  take  the  regular  course  in 
civil  engineering.  He  graduated  from  that  school  in  1880.  Returning 
to  America,  he  filled  the  position  of  engineer  to  the  Matthiessen  & 
Hegeler  Zinc  Company  at  La  Salle,  Illinois,  for  the  ensuing  three  years. 

In  1883  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  & 
Chicago  Railway  Company,  and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  bridge 
engineering  as  a  specialty. 

In  1885  he  accepted  the  position  of  principal  assistant  to  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company,  with  office  in  Chicago,  and 
continued  in  the  employ  of  that  company  for  eight  years,  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1893.  He  then  entered  into  business  for  himself  at  Chicago  as 
a  consulting  and  contracting  engineer. 

He  died  on  Thursday  morning,  July  20,  1893,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-five  years.  His  last  engineering  work,  and  a  very  important  and 
interesting  one,  was  the  design  of  two  rolling  lift  bridges,  one  to  span 
the  Chicago  River  between  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  Streets,  for  the 
Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  Railroad  Company,  and  the  other,  at 
Van  Buren  Street,  for  the  city  of  Chicago.  These  bridges  are  now 
under  contract  to  be  built.  Their  designs  are  a  departure  from  the 
plans  and  methods  heretofore  adopted  for  lift  bridges,  and,  it  is  believed, 
are  an  improvement  upon  them. 

Mr.  Scherzer  was  unfortunately  deprived  of  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  construction  and  successful  completion  of  these  structures,  for 
unremitted  application  to  his  work,  with,  perhaps,  some  lingering  effects 
of  an,  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  from  which  he  had  suffered  a  year  before, 
brought  upon  him  his  brief,  fatal  illness,  an  attack  of  brain  fever. 

He  was  from  childhood  of  a  most  ambitious  nature,  and  no  obstacle 
ever  seemed  too  great  to  overcome  when  he  had  once  started  out  to 
accomplish  a  certain  purpose.     He  was,  at  the  same  time,,  cautious,  and 
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he  carefully  weighed  the  chances  of  failure  or  of  success  in  an  under- 
taking before  going  into  it.  At  the  Polytechnic  School,  at  Zurich,  he 
was  consequently  in  the  front  rank  in  his  class,  both  in  play  and  in 
work,  and  was  always  considered  a  formidable  competitor  by  all 
intimately  acquainted  with  him. 

William  Scherzer  was  unmarried.  He  was  of  a  kind  and  gentle 
disj^ositioD,  quiet  and  modest  in  demeanor,  and  he  will  live  in  the  fond 
remembrance  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  mind  was  of  a  high  order,  and 
he  was  just  beginning  to  reap  a  liberal  return  for  his  knowledge,  ability 
and  experience,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  career. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  BOX. 


Members  of  the  associated  societies,  and  other  persons,  are  invited  to  f-t-iia  to  tiie  .-secre- 
tary, for  this  department  of  the  Jocrxal,  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  come  to  their 
notice. 


Expansion  and  Contraction  of  Masses  of  Masonry  iinclei* 
Changes  of  Temijerature. 


A  vAiUED  correspondent  in  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  seeks  information  on  this  sub- 
ject.    He  writes : 

"  The  subject  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  design  of  masonry  dams, 
retaining  walls  for  embankments  or  reservoirs,  etc.,  but  its  importance  seems  to 
have  been  but  faintly  recognized  by  engineers ;  yet  the  fact  of  changes  of  length, 
due  to  variations  of  temperature,  is  recognized  by  mechanics.  For  instance,  the 
builders  of  Portland-cement  sidewalks  insist  that  in  order  to  avoid  cracks,  the  slabs 
of  concrete  prepared  by  them  must  not  exceed  a  few  feet  in  dimensions,  and  these 
slabs  are  carefully  separated  by  a  joint.  Masons,  in  applying  coping  on  a  long 
wall,  often  have  trouble  in  devising  means  for  preventing  the  lifting  of  the  stones 
in  summer  by  expansion,  or  the  sliding  of  the  coping  stones  at  the  ends.  Appre- 
ciable variations  of  length  in  the  Washington  monument  are  also  recorded,  varia- 
tions due  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  its  separate  faces.  In  long  dock  walls 
and  harbor  jetties,  cracks,  not  dtie  to  any  settlement,  have  appeared,  and  have  been 
ascribed  to  contraction  of  the  masonry  in  winter;  and  it  has  been  recommended  by 
some  designers  to  provide  for  such  shrinkage  cracks  by  making  complete  division 
joints  at  every  few  hundred  feet  in  the  length  of  the  wall. 

"  In  the  long  concrete  aqueduct  of  the  Vanne  Water  Supply  for  Paris,  such 
cracks  have  also  appeared  on  the  sunny  side,  and  a  very  appreciable  convexity  on 
that  side  has  also  been  reported.  Laboratory  experiments  indicate  that  appreciable 
variations  in  length  do  actually  occur  in  stone  and  brick  masonry,  as  well  as  in 
concrete. 

"  The  advocates  of  the  new  system  of  combined  iron  and  concrete  structures  rec- 
ognize an  expansion  of  concrete  and  cement  mortar,  equal  to  that  of  the  iron,  and 
other  instances  of  the  recognized  expansion  of  concrete  structures  might  also  be 
adduced.  With  regard  to  masonry,  however,  either  dressed  and  course,  or  ordinary 
rubble,  or  brickwork,  I  can  find  no  reliable  data,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  tliat  the 
profession,  as  a  rule,  wholly  disregards  this  element,  and  ascribes  all  cracks  in  the 
work  to  defective  foundations  or  to  settlements." 

Our  correspondent  adds  that  in  the  Erie  Canal  aqueduct  at  Rochester,  a  hand- 
some structure  of  limestone  ashlar,  and  about  750  feet  in  length,  running  east  and 
west  across  the  river,  the  leakage  on  the  southern  face  is  very  much  greater  than 
that  on  the  northern  face,  indicating  a  probable  action  of  the  kind  here  suggested. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Transaclioihi  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  as  noted  in  our  Library  Department  in  the  March  Journal,  Mr.  C  R. 
Grimm  gives  briefly  the  results  of  experiments  to  determine  the  amount  of  deflec- 
16 
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tion  of  the  masonry  tower  of  the  new  Philadelphia  City  Hall  under  changes  of 
temperature,  but  the  rate  of  expansion  is  not  deduced  therefrom. 

In  the  same  Transactions  for  November,  1885,  Mr.  F.  Collingwood,  now  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  quotes  from  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  for  1863,  some  ex- 
periments of  M.  Bouniceau  giving  the  following  coeflScients  of  dilatation  per  degree 
centigrade : 

No.    1. — Portland  cement,  pure,  properly  gaged  and  having  set  under 

water 0.0000107 

No.    2. — Portland  cement-mortar,  containing  1  volume  cement  and  2 

volumes  silicious  sand,  as  ordinarily  used  in  hydraulic  work  0.0000118 
No.    3. — Brick  masonry,  of  sandy  bricks  from  Havre  or  D'Honfleur,  and 

of  mortar  No.  2,  the  bricks  being  placed  edgewise COGOOOSQ' 

No.    4. — The  same  as  last,  with  bricks  placed  lengthwise 0.000004& 

No.    5. — Beton,  composed  of  mortar  No.  2,  and  of  round  silicious  pebbles 

(the  proportion  af  pebbles  not  given) 0.0000143 

No.    6. — Dressed  limestone  from  Ranville 0.0000075 

No.    7.—      "  "  "      Maladrerie 0.0000089- 

No.    S.—      "        granite        "     Dielette '.    . 0.0000079 

No.    9.—      "         marble      0.0000054 

No.  10.— Cast  plaster  of  Paris 0.0000166 

The  Box  solicits  information  from  its  readers  on  this,  as  on  all  other  points 
of  interest. 


Park  Improvenaeiit  and  Poor-Relief  in  St.  Louis. 


The  city  of  St.  Louis  enjoys  one  of  the  finest  public  parks  in  the  world,  a  park 
which  covers  an  area  of  over  two  square  miles.  A  stream  of  water  flows  through 
the  park,  and  a  number  of  fishing  ponds  and  small  lakes  have  been  constructed. 
These,  however,  are  not  large  enough  for  boating  in  summer,  or  for  skating  in 
winter.  One  of  the  city  papers  conceived  the  idea  of  supplementing  a  $20,000 
fund,  which  had  been  secured  from  a  Street  Railway  Company  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  artificial  lake  in  this  park,  whenever  the  city  should  undertake  the 
work,  and,  by  having  the  work  done  at  this  time,  furnish  employment  to  many 
of  the  unemployed.  Some  $15,000  have  been  raised  by  public  subscription  in 
this  way,  and  this  fund  is  daily  increasing,  so  that  now  there  is  a  fund  of 
135,000  in  sight  for  the  work.  The  city  council  passed  an  ordinance  putting 
the  entire  work  in  the  iiands  of  a  committee  of  public-spirited  citizens,  who  were 
charged  with  the  expenditure  of  the  fund.  This  committee  employed  engineers, 
and  had  plans  prepared,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  city  Board  of  Public  Im- 
provements. Work  was  actively  begun  about  the  middle  of  February.  Probably 
$40,000  or  $50,000  will  be  spent  in  this  way,  and  a  lake  secured  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  about  eight  feet  deep.  Persons  out  of  employment  were  required  to- 
register,  and  were. notified  by  mail  to  report,  some  500  or  600  being  employed  daily. 
They  receive  the  uniform  wages  of  $1.00  per  day.  This  scheme  has  met  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  all  classes  of  citizens,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  commends 
itself  particularly  to  those  out  of  employment. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  in  tliis  department  of  the  Journal  such  engineering  publicationa 
as  may  find  their  way  to  our  shelves. 

Publishers  are  requested,  in  sending  works  for  review,  to  state  the  prices  of  same. 


Transition  Curve,  The  —  by  Offsets,  and  by  Deflection  Angles.    By 
C.  L.  Crandall,  C.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Cornel)  Uni- 
versity, New  York :  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1893.    64  pages,  6j  by  4  inches.    $1.50. 
A  little  work  in  pocket-book  form,  with  flap,  containing  not  only  the  theory  of 
the  true  transition  curve,  but  also  tables  by  which  the  method  can  be  readily  applied 
in  the  field. 

The  numerous  illustrations  have  evidently  been  prepared  with  much  care  by 
the  author,  but  have  hardly  received  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 

The  true  transition  curve,  as  defined  by  the  author,  is  that  in  which  the  curva- 
ture increases  directly  with  the  distance,  and  it  is  claimed  that  here  for  the  first 
time  have  been  developed  accurate  methods  holding  for  large  central  angles  and  for 
both  the  offset  and  deflection  methods. 

Earthwork .     Tables  for  the  Computation  of  Railway  and  Other — . 

Computed  by  C.  L.  Crandall,  C.  E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 

Cornell  University.     Second  Edition.     New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1893. 

42  pages,  9  by  5i  inches.     $1.50. 

After  giving  a  brief  account  and  demonstration  of  the  prismoidal  formula,  the 
author  proceeds  to  the  commoner  and  approximate  one  of  averaging  end  areas,  in 
doing  which  he  describes  a  method  for  allowing  for  curvature.  Rules  are  given  for 
three-level  and  for  five-level  ground,  and  for  irregular  ground  surfaces.  The  work 
contains  two  tables,  one  of  triangular  prismoids  by  averaging  end  areas,  and  one  of 
prismoidal  corrections  for  such  prismoids. 

Sni*veying  and  Surveying-  Instruments.    By  G.  A.  T.  Middleton, 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.     New  York:  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.,  1894.     116  pages,  7  by  4^  inches.     Illustrated.     Price,  $1.25. 
A  little  book,  dealing  concisely  with  the  methods  and  instruments  used  in  land 
surveying,  as  practiced  in  the  British  Isles.     It  is  a  reprint  of  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Building  News.     The  author  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness to  certain  noted  instrument  makers  for  the  loan  of  instruments,  and  to 
Usill's  Practical  Surveying  and  Stanley's  Surveying  Instruments  for  much  useful 
information.     The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  folding  plates,  which  include 
representations  of  the  level  and  of  the  theodolite. 

Catalog  of  ••'  A.  L.  A/'  Library  (American  Library  Association), 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington.    Government  Printing  Office, 
1893.     592  pages,  9  by  5  inches. 
This  volume  presents  a  catalog  of  the  model  library  of  5,000  volumes  selected 

by  experts  of  the  American  Library,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Education  at  the  "World's  Fair.  This  collection  represents  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  5,000  books  which  a  new  library  should  first  obtain  for  its  collection.  Manv 
States  have  laws  permitting  the  establishment  of  public  libraries  in  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  support  thereof  by  taxation,  and  it  is  believed,  therefore,  that  this 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  will  be  of  great  value  in  many  cases  where 
such  libraries  are  inaugiu-ated.  Besides  presenting  this  desirable  list  of  books,  the 
catalog  illustrates  at  the  same  time  two  very  complete  systems  of  classification,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  in  this  respect  it  is  the  most  instructive  volume  yet  printed  on 
the  subject  of  libraries. 

DraTvbridges  Having  T^wo  Equal  Anns,  Maximtjm  Stresses  in  — . 

By  Malverd  A.  Howe,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Eose  Polytechnic 

Institute,  Terre  Haute.  Indiana,  1894.    17  pages,  7  by  4  inches.    Single  copies, 

25  cents  each  ;  10  copies,  20  cents  each,  postpaid. 

In  this  little  volume,  reprinted  from  Engineering  Mechanics,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  author  presents  formulas,  tables  and  a  diagram,  arranged  with  special  reference 
to  their  utility  in  determining  with  the  least  possible  labor  the  maximum  stresses 
in  drawbridges.  The  formulas  and  the  diagram  are  based  upon  the  theory  of 
three  moments,  the  approximate  correctness  of  which  is  assumed,  and  they  neglect 
the  effect  of  any  change  in  the  elevation  of  the  supports  after  the  erection  of  the 
bridge,  separate  formulas  for  this  being  given  in  the  appendix. 

The  work  is  based  upon  a  paper  read  before  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

Society  Proceedings. 

The  E>'Gi>rEEK.  Year-book  of  the  Engineering  Society  of  the  School  of  Mines, 
Columbia  College,  1893-94.  New  York,  1894.  This  handsome  bound  volume,  with 
its  86  large  pages  thoroughly  illustrated,  and  with  its  102  pages  of  advertisements 
(the  despair  of  needy  editors),  contains  a  large  number  of  short  but  interesting 
papers,  among  which  we  note  :  "  The  New  Croton  Aqueduct,"  by  Edwin  H.  Messi- 
ter,  illustrated  only  by  two  cross-sections  of  the  tunnel ;  "  A  Description  of  the 
Topographic  Work  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,"  by  Gerald  F.  Sher- 
man (no  illustrations) ;  a  series  of  six  brief  committee  reports  upon  as  many  differ- 
ent features  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Works ;  an  illustrated  account  of  different  forms 
of  cut-off  apparatus  seen  at  the  World's  Fair,  by  William  Y.  Westervelt ;  a  valuable 
illustrated  lecture  on  Bridge  Repairs,  by  W.  B.  Parsons,  C.  E. ;  and  a  description  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Drawbridge  over  the  Hackensack  River,  by  H.  Pinkham. 
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ABRAHAM  GOTTLIEB, 


A  MEMOIR. 


By  C,  L.  Strobel,  Geo.  S.  Morison  and  W.  M.  Hughes, 
Committee  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers. 


[Read  May  2,  1894.] 

Abraham  Gottlieb  was  born  in  the  village  of  Taus  iu  Bohemia, 
Austria,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1837.  His  father  was  a  merchant  in  Taus, 
and  the  son  attended  the  parish  school  of  the  village  until  he  was  about 
ten  years  old.  He  then  went  to  Pilsen,  also  in  Bohemia,  where  he  entered 
the  gymnasium  to  prepare  himself  for  the  University.  He  entered  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  University  of  Prague  when  he  was  six- 
teen years  old,  and  graduated  from  that  University  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  found  employment  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Kaiser  Francis  Joseph  Railroad,  and  he  remained  on 
that  railroad  until  he  came  to  America.  On  the  16th  of  February,  1866, 
he  was  married  to  Rose  Pollak. 

Mr.  Gottlieb  came  to  America  in  June,  1866,  and  located  in  Chicago, 
His  first  employment  was  with  Mr.  August  Bauer,  an  architect,  with 
whom  he  remained  for  a  few  months.  At  that  time  Mr.  L.  B.  Boomer 
was  generally  regarded  as  the  most  prominent  bridge  contractor  in  the 
West.  In  1870  Mr.  Boomer  united  his  business  with  that  of  Messrs. 
Boyington  &  Rust,  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bridge  Company.  On  leaving  Mr.  Bauer  in  1866,  Mr.  Gottlieb 
entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Boomer,  and,  on  the  organization  of  the 
American  Bridge  Company,  he  was  made  its  Chief  Engineer. 
19 
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In  1873  Mr.  Gottlieb  left  the  American  Bridge  Company,  and, 
remaining  in  Chicago,  became  the  western  agent  of  the  Keystone  Bridge 
Company.  Four  years  later  he  succeeded  Mr.  J.  H.  Linville  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  and  removed  his  residence  to 
Pittsburg.  He  continued  to  hold  this  important  position  for  more  than 
seven  years,  when,  in  December,  1884,  he  i-esigued  the  presidency  and 
returned  to  Chicago.  His  connection  with  the  Keystone  Bridge  Com- 
pany covered  a  period  of  eleven  years,  a  period  probably  marked  by 
greater  advances  in  the  manufacture  of  bridge  superstructure  than  any 
equal  period  before  or  since,  and  during  this  time  the  position  of  the 
Keystone  Bridge  Company  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  similar 
organization  in  the  world.  Among  the  more  important  works  built  by 
the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  during  Mr.  Gottlieb's  presidency,  there 
may  be  named  the  metal  work  of  the  following  bridges:  the  bridge 
across  the  Susquehanna  at  Havre  de  Grace  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.  R. ;  the  channel  spans  of  the  bridge  across  the  Missouri  at  Platts- 
raouth  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. ;  the  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  River  at  Blair  Crossing,  Nebraska ;  the  bridge  across  the 
Monongahela  at  Pittsburg  for  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Ry. ; 
the  Madison  Avenue  Bridge  across  the  Harlem  River  in  New  York  City  ; 
several  miles  of  bridges  and  viaducts  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Ry. ;  the 
original  train-shed  for  the  Broad  Street  Station  in  Philadelphia  for  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  and  a  portion,  of  the  Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  Rail- 
road in  New  York  City.  A  somewhat  unique  structure,  built  also 
under  his  special  direction,  Ayas  the  Mining  Pavilion  erected  for  the 
^lexican  Government  at  the  New  Orleans  International  Exposition,  the 
details  of  which  were  a  careful  adaptation  of  the  glories  of  the  Alhambra. 

While  with  the  American  Bridge  Company  one  of  Mr.  Gottlieb's 
associates  was  Mr.  Hemberle.  About  the  time  of  Mr.  Gottlieb's  return  to 
Chicago,  Mr.  Hemberle  left  America.  He  had  established  a  contracting 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  E.  Hemberle  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Gottlieb 
succeeded  to  that  business  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  Gottlieb  &  Co. 
In  connection  with  his  contract  work  he  became  consulting  engineer  and 
western  agent  of  the  Edge  Moor  Bridge  Works.  Among  the  contracts 
which  his  firm  carried  through  may  be  mentioned  the  iron  work  for  the 
Masonic  Temple  and  the  Tattersall  horse  exhibition  building,  and  for 
the  Administration  building  and  the  Fine  Arts  building  at  the  AVorld's 
Fair. 

Mr.  Gottlieb  was  the  first  Chief  Engineer  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  while  the  organization  of  that  exposition  did  not  give 
him  that  independence  of  action  which  might  have  been  accorded  under 
other  conditions,  a  large  part  of  the  construction  work  was  planned  by 
him.  The  restrictions  of  his  authority,  however,  led  to  his  resignation 
after  somewhat  more  than  a  year  of  active  work. 
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INIr.  Gottlieb  became  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  September  4,  1872.  He  was  elected  a  director  of  that 
society  in  January,  1892,  and  he  held  this  office  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  organized  in  Pittsburg  in  1880  ;  and  was  president  of  this 
society  for  two  years,  having  been  elected  in  1882  and  again  in  1883. 
In  1878  Mr.  Gottlieb  became  a  member  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of 
the  Northwest,  which  was  subsequently  reorganized  as  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers.  He  was  president  of  this  society  for  the  year 
1888. ' 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  February  9,  1894,  Mr.  Gottlieb  called 
at  the  office  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  in  the  Rookery,  Chicago.  On 
the  completion  of  his  business  he  took  the  elevator  and  came  to  the  ground 
floor.  On  leaving  the  elevator  he  suddenly  fell  unconscious,  and  died 
before  medical  aid  could  reach  him.  His  funeral  took  place  on  the 
following  Sunday  and  he  was  buried  in  Rose  Hill  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Gottlieb  leaves  a  widow  and  seven  children  ;  four  daughters, 
two  of  whom  are  married,  and  three  sons,  one  of  whom  is  of  age.  He 
was  throughout  his  life  an  earnest,  careful,  conscientious  man.  He 
represented  in  himself  many  of  the  best  traits  of  that  untiring  race 
which,  besides  its  other  gifts  to  humanity,  has  contributed  some  of  our 
best  engineers. 
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A   NEW   TYPE    OF    TRUSS. 


By  H.  F.  Coleman,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Clvb 

OF  Cleveland. 


[Read  Janunry  9,  1894.] 

The  object  of  the  writer  in  presenting  for  discussion  this  evening  a 
new  form  of  bridge  truss  is  to  ascertain  the  soundness  of  certain  very 
severe  criticisms  made  upon  the  design. 

Three  spans  of  this  style  of  truss  have  already  been  erected,  and 
three  more  are  about  to  be  erected,  by  the  firm  which  the  writer 
rej^resents. 


The  question  is :  Should  the  last  three  spans,  which  have  been  taken 
to  illustrate  the  case,  be  erected  as  at  present  intended,  or  should  some 
radically  different  type  of  truss  be  substituted  ?  The  bridge  in  question 
is  to  be  a  double-deck  bridge  to  carry  coal  trains  consisting  of  larry  cars 
pulled  by  a  pony  engine  or  by  a  common  switching  engine,  which  will 
pass  over  the  top  quite  frequently,  or  a  few  freight  cars  which  will  be  pulled 
through  the  bridge  quite  infrequently.  A  single  engine  may  occasion- 
ally be  transferred  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  either  through 
the  bridge  or  across  its  top.  The  purchaser  states  that  local  conditions 
will  prevent  the  loading  of  both  tracks  at  the  same  time,  and  the  writer 
has  made  his  calculations  accordingly. 

The  larry  cars,  when  forming  a  continuous  train  and  when  loaded 
to  their  fullest  capacity,  will  weigh  rather  less  than  2,500  pounds  per 
foot  per  track.  A  moving  load  of  3,000  pounds  per  foot,  run  on  either 
the  upper  or  the  lower  track,  has  been  assumed  in  calculating  the  live- 
load  stresses.  In  addition,  a  single  engine  of  the  consolidated  pattern^ 
weighing  87?  tons  and  concentrating  100,000  pounds  on  a  wheel  base  of 
15  feet,  is  supposed  to  run  across  the  structure  independently,  either 
above  or  below,  and  wherever  the  stresses  thus  produced  exceed  those 
produced  by  the  uniform  live  load  of  3,000  pounds,  they  are  used  in 
proportioning.  The  material  to  be  used  is  open-hearth  steel  running 
from  58,000  to  66,000  pounds  ultimate  strength  per  square  inch.  The 
allowable  unit  stresses  assumed  are  as  follows  : 
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For  recurring  stresses  of  like  kind  : 

ry  .  ,    rr  rArt  (,    ,         constant  uniform  stress        \ 

for  compression ;  +  7,500  (  1  + ^ -   — ~  -   _       ) 

^         maximum  total  stress  in  piece/ 

n     .       •               o  AAA  f  ^    .         constant  uniform  stress       \ 
for  tension ;  —  8,000  I  1  -f- : ) 

V  maximum  total  stress  in  piece/ 
For  alternating  stresses : 

/         maximum  stress  of  lesser  kind \ 

+  7.500  ii  — o : n — ,-,■  r) 

\         Z  max.  stress  of  greater  kind    / 

/  ,       maximum  stress  of  lesser  kind\ 
—  0,000  I  i  —  '  -  ~-r~.    -   ) 

V  2  max.  stress  of  greater  kind  / 

For  pieces  in  compression  the  "allowable"  stresses  given  above  are 
reduced  by  the  usual  formulas. 

The  truss,  as  indicated  on  the  accompanying  diagram,  is  a  simple 
triangular  truss  in  which  the  top  chord  segments,  instead  of  being  broken 
by  vertical  struts,  as  usual,  are  broken  by  triangular  sub-struts. 

These  sub-triangles  also  break  both  the  main  ties  and  the  main 
struts  into  two  lengths,  producing  shorter  and  more  rigid  members,  and, 
under  certain  conditions,  a  lighter  structure. 

This  form  of  truss  was  intended  primarily  for  use  as  a  deck  bridge 
only,  and  the  question  of  using  the  structure  as  a  deck  and  through 
bridge  was  an  after-consideration,  but  the  general  design  was  not  altered, 
for  it  was  believed  that  even  when  so  used  the  structure  was  as  rigid 
as  any. 

The  trusses  are  to  be  built  of  plates  and  angles,  with  riveted  con- 
nections. 

The  up|)er  flanges  on  the  bottom  chord  segments  are  supposed  to 
resist  bending  or  buckling  only,  and  they  also  act  as  seats  for  the 
cross  ties. 

The  two  criticisms  most  generally  urged  are  that  the  top  chord 
panels  are  divided,  while  the  bottom  panels  are  full  length,  and  that  the 
members  are  redundant,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  compute  the  stresses 
in  them.     The  former  seems  to  be  considered  quite  a  serious  objection. 

The  dimensions  of  the  truss  and  of  its  members,  and  the  stresses  in 
the  latter,  are  given  on  the  following  page. 
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DIMENSIONS. 


Span,  105 
Depth,  20 

Upper  chord, 


Lower  chord, 


Main  struts, 


ft.;  5  panels,  21  feet  each, 
ft  6  inches. 


B  D,D  F,\  cover  plate  14  X  f 

1  web  plate  21  X  i 

2  angles  5  X  3^  X  f 


A  C, 
2  angles  3  X  3  X  jV 

1  plate  26  X  J 

2  angles  5  X  3^X  j\ 

AB, 


y  =21  square  inches. 

) 

C  E,  EG, 

2  angles  3  X  3  X  f       2  angles  3  X  3  X  i\ 

1  plate  26  X  J  1  plate  26  X  i 

2  angles  5  X  3i  X  jV  2  angles  5  X  3J  X  t% 


Main  ties, 

Sub-struts  and  sub-ties, 


=15.4  square  inches. 


1  cover  plate  14  X  | 

2  angles  6  X  6  X  tV 
CD,            2  angles  6  X  4  X  fs  =  1^  2  square  inches 
EF,            2      "       6  X  6  X  iV  =  8.5 

B  C,  2      "      6  X  6  X  4     =  9.7 

BE,  2      "      6X4X1     =  6.5 

2      "       3.ix2JXA 


STRESSES. 

(+  Compressive.  —  Tensile.) 

Upper  chord. 

f  bending  moment  =:  356,000  inch-pounds. 

Dead  Load.  Live  Load. 

JS  D,  -f  35,500  lbs.  +  68,700  lbs. 
DF,-]-  52,700    "    +  101,000  lbs. 
Lower  chord. 

f  bending  moment  =:  1,280,000  inch-poundo. 

Dead  Load.  Live  Load. 

AC,  —  19,400  lbs.  —    40,400  lbs. 
C^^_  45,200    "  —    89,000    " 
EG,—  bS,800    "  —105,000    " 

AB,-i-  42,400 
CD,+  23,600 

EF,-{-    4,700 


Main  struts, 


Main  ties, 
Sub-strut, 


B  C,  —  35,300 
DE,—  16,500 

bf,   +    2,400 


+  88,500    " 
+  56,600    " 
I  -f  33,000  lbs. 
I  —  18,400    " 

—  70,800  lbs. 

—  42,500  " 

+  14,700  " 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  Ludwig  Herman. — Are  the  inclined  members  of  the  truss 
subject  to  compressive  strains  only? 

Mr.  Coleman. — No  sir ;  part  of  it  is  for  tensile  strain,  and  part  for 
compressive  strain,  and  part  for  bending  strain. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Osborn. — In  regard  to  the  first  objection,  viz.:  that  the 
top  chord  is  divided  while  the  bottom  chord  is  not,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  matter  in  the  discretion  of  the  designer  and  dependent  somewhat 
upon  the  local  conditions.  It  would  have  been  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  provide  a  vertical  suspender  from  the  main  top  ciiord  panel 
points  to  the  middle  of  the  bottom  chord  panels,  and  the  designer  no 
doubt  considered  this  feature. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  ambiguity,  I  do  not  see  that  it  exists.  I 
think  the  truss  is  as  susceptible  of  calculation  as  any  truss  we  have. 

No  matter  what  the  loading  me  be,  the  reaction  at  A  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  means  of  the  law  of  the  lever.  Having  this  reaction, 
the  stresses  in  AB  and  AC  may  be  readily  obtained.  The  stress  in  Bf 
may  be  obtained  by  taking  uioments  about  C  and  dividing  by  the  depth 
of  the  truss.  The  stress  in  JD  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  and 
since  the  point  O  about  which  moments  must  be  taken  is  the  same  for 
Bf  and  for  fD  the  stresses  in  both  members  must  be  the  same.  This 
proves  also  that  the  stresses  in  bfa,vidje  are  equal.  Of  the  five  forces 
acting  at  C,  we  know  three  and  can  therefore  readily  determine  the 
other  two,  viz. :  the  stresses  in  bf  and  fc.  Of  the  four  forces  acting  atB, 
we  know  three  and  can,  therefore,  determiae  the  remaining  on 3,  viz. : 
the  stress  in  Bb.  Of  the  four  forces  acting  at  b  we  know  two,  Bb  and  bf, 
and  can,  therefore,  determine  the  other  two,  bC  and  be.  Having  he  and 
Ac,  we  can  determine  the  stresses  in  the  two  other  members  meeting  at 
C,  viz. :  Cc  and  CE.  We  have  now  three  of  the  stresses  which  meet  at 
c,  and  we  can  therefore  readily  obtain  the  fourth  one,  the  stress  in  cD. 
We  now  have  all  the  stresses  from  A  to  Z>,  and  it  must  be  apparent  that 
the  same  method  may  be  applied  to  the  portion  of  the  truss  included 
between  D  and  the  center  of  the  bridge. 

The  design  is  simply  a  triangular  truss  with  triangular  sub-trussing ; 
it  contains  no  redundant  m  ambers  and  the  stresses  are  not  ambiguous. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Searles. — I  would  oflTer  simply  one  suggestion.  The 
objection  to  the  form  seems  to  be  not  so  much  in  the  side  elevation  of  the 
truss,  as  in  the  sway  bracing.  If  the  bridge  is  used  entirely  as  a  through 
bridge,  we  have  plenty  of  room  overhead  for  sway  bracing  to  keep  the 
trusses  vertical.  In  a  deck  bridge  we  have  the  entire  cross-section  fitr 
sway  bracing.  In  a  deck-and-through  bridge,  sway  bracing  must  at  any 
rate  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  trains  supported  on  the  lower  chord. 
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This  requirement,  together  with  the  fact  that  all  the  members  are  in- 
clined, makes  the  sway  bracing  a  little  difficult  to  secure  so  satisfactorily 
as  if  that  were  not  the  case.  I  admit  that  the  question  of  loading  is  not 
the  question  before  us.  Yet,  as  I  understand  the  author,  this  truss, 
originally  designed  for  a  deck  bridge,  is  now  put  to  the  further  service 
of  a  through  bridge  with  perhaps  no  other  change  in  the  general  design 
than  that  of  keeping  the  sway  bracing  out  of  the  way.  I  agree  with  the 
last  speaker  that  the  bridge  can  be  constructed  so  as  to  form  a  safe 
structure,  and  that  the  strains  can  be  definitely  determined. 

Mr.  Coleman. — Mr.  Searles'  objection  as  to  sway  bracing  can  be 
applied  to  any  truss  that  is  used  both  as  a  through  and  a  deck  bridge. 
We  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  portal  brace,  which  runs  down  from 
the  top  about  six  feet,  and  up  from  the  bottom  five  feet. 

Mr.  Herman. — It  appears  to  me  that  where  more  than  three 
members  meet  at  one  point,  it  Avould  be  rather  difl[icult  to  determine  the 
exact  strain  on  each.  Theoretically  it  can  be  done,  but  in  practice  it  is 
not  reliable  to  assume  that  members  under  such  conditions  will  divide 
the  load  and  each  take  up  a  definite  part  of  the  strain,  especially  as 
some  members  are  at  the  same  time  subject  to  compressive  and  to  trans- 
verse  strains. 

Mr.  Coleman. — A  graphical  diagram  will  check  out  just  as  it  will 
with  any  other  truss.     It  is  a  perfect  diagram  for  a  uniform  load. 

Mr.  Herman. — The  strain  will  generally  lake  the  shortest  way 
to  its  final  point.  Some  bridges,  built  in  this  country,  had  arches  in 
addition  to  their  trusses,  and  it  was  thought  that  ^he  arch  would  carry 
one  half  the  load  and  the  truss  the  other  half,  but  experience  showed 
that  either  the  truss  or  the  arch  carried  the  entire  load.  Hence  each 
Avould  have  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  entire  load.  If  you 
have  more  than  three  members  diverging  from  one  point  it  will  be  hard 
to  say  which  one  carries  the  load  and  which  carries  n(me. 

Mr.  Osborn. — That  is  a  different  problem  altogether. 

Mr.  Coleman. — If  five  members  meet  at  a  point  and  the  stresses 
in  three  of  them  are  known,  certainly  the  two  remaining  stresses  can  be 
determined.  And,  in  general,  no  matter  how  many  forces  meet  at  a 
point,  if  all  but  two  are  known,  and  if  the  directions  of  these  two  are 
known,  then  these  two  can  be  easily  and  accurately  determined. 

I  beg  to  submit  the  following  letter  received  from  Prof  A.  Jay' 
Du  Bois. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  16,  1894. 
Mk.  Henry  F.  Colebian. 

Dear  Sir: — I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  single  question,  w/ie</ie?- 
your  sketch  shows  redundctiit  members. 
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I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  upon  a  moment's  inspection,  that 
there  are  no  redundant  members. 

The  simple  criterion  (see  theory  of  strains)  is,  that  the  equation, 
m  =2n  —  3,  shall  be  satisfied,  in  which  m  is  the  number  of  members 
and  n  the  number  of  apices.  In  this  case  n  ==  26  and  m  =  49.  Hence 
m  =  2n  —  3,  and,  since  the  criterion  is  satisfied,  there  are  no  redundant 
members.  The  difficulty  is  only  apparent.  In  this  sketch  it  is  evident 
that  the  reactions  LA  and  LF  can  be  determined  for  any  loading. 


Starting  at  the  left  we  can  then  determine  Aa  and  La.  It  would 
now  appear  impossible  to  go  further,  and  this  is  perhaps  why  it  has 
been  wrongly  supposed  that  there  are  redundant  members.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  any  oi)e  should  make  such  an  objection  after  careful  exami- 
nation ;  for  it  is  evident  that  if  we  make  a  section  cutting  Bb,  bm  and 
mL,  we  can  calculate  Bb  by  moments,  taking  the  point  of  moments  at 
the  first  lower  apex.  We  have  then  Aa,  AB  and  Bb  known,  and  can 
find  aj)  and  pb.     Since  now  we  know  La  and  ap,  we  can  find  pt  and  Lt. 

Again,  knowing  Lt,  we  can  find  tin  and  Lm. 

Again,  knowing  ^^^  and  tin,  we  can  find  pb  and  bm. 

Your  graphic  diagram  gives  these  quantities  at  once. 

Moreover,  the  stresses  are  very  easily  calculated  for  any  given 
loading. 

Let  P^,  P^,  P3,  P4,  P5  be  the  apex  loads  on  top,  beginning  at  the  left. 
0  the  angle  of  the  braces  with  the  vertical. 
p  the  panel  length. 
d  the  dei)th  of  truss. 
/?  the  left  reaction. 
Then 

Aa  =  P  tan  0,  compression. 

Bb  =  ~j,  compression. 

p 

uj)  =  ~  sec  0,  compression. 

p 

pb  =  -^^  sec  0,  compression. 

La  =  P  sec  0,  tension. 

IJ,  =  ip 2   /  ^^^  ^'  *®°^'°°- 
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tm  =  la 2^"  I  ^^c  ^»  conipressiou. 

Lm  =:  I  i?  —  n^  I  tan  0,  tension. 
bm  =  {B —  Pj)  sec  0,  compression. 

Your  critics  might  as  well  claim  that  there  are  redundant  members 
in  the  "  sub-Pratt." 


Your  truss  is  siraplv  a  "sub- Warren  "  or  "sub-triangular." 

Yours  truly, 

A.  J.  Du  Bois. 
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THE  TEREDO  XAVAU8   IX  BOSTOX  HARBOR  IX  1893. 


Remaeks  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Esgixeebs. 


[December  20,  1893.] 

Mr.  Hexry  Manley. — Those  of  us  who  have  had  to  do  with  work 
in  Boston  harbor  know  of  a  little  animal  which  has  been  found  there 
for  many  years,  eating  away  woodwork,  such  as  piles,  etc.,  under  water. 
It  is  called  the  Limnoria.  Its  ravages  are  quite  extensive,  but  by  long 
experience  we  have  become  well  acquainted  with  its  methods  of  working 
and  with  the  proper  precautions  to  be  taken.  This  season,  however,  we 
have  found  a  new  enemy  in  our  harbor — the  Teredo  Navalis. 

This  well-known  marine  animal  works  in  all  the  warmer  countries 
of  the  world,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  has  done  so  time  out  of  mind.  Its 
ravages  in  warm  countries  are  very  great.  A  ship  can  easily  be  sunk 
during  a  very  short  visit  in  those  waters. 

The  Eastern  Dredging  Company  had  two  large  scows  built  last  sea- 
son in  Bath,  Me.  The  hard  pine  timber  was  cut  somewhere  up  on  the 
Altamaha  Kiver,  where  it  was  sawed  and  whence  it  was  floated  down 
the  river  and  shipped  to  Bath. 

In  the  spring  the  scows  were  brought  to  Boston,  where  they  were 
measured.  They  were  taken  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  beyond 
Boston  Light,  on  or  about  the  27th  of  May,  for  dredging,  and  were  used 
there  during  the  summer. 

In  October,  or  early  in  Xovember,  they  began  to  leak ;  but  by  that 
time  the  owners  had  begun  to  suspect  that  something  serious  was  the 
matter,  and  the  one  in  the  worst  condition  was  brought  up  the  harbor. 
It  was  found  pretty  thoroughly  bored  through  by  Teredo  Navalis,  and 
had  to  be  practically  replanked. 

Another  scow  was  then  brought  up,  and  was  found  riddled  through, 
though  not  so  badly,  by  the  Teredo. 

The  samples  shown  were  taken  from  the  planking  of  the  second 
scow. 

The  Teredo  has  for  a  long  time  existed  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Xew  England  :  but  our  harbor,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water,  was  supposed  to  be  exempt. 

This  case  is  almost  the  first  in  which  they  have  been  found  so  far 
north,  and  is  the  first  in  which  they  have  done  any  appreciable  harm. 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  there  was  an  accident  in  the  yard  of 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  where  a  car  was  pitched  into  the  water  by  the 
giving  wav  of  the  wharf,  and  on  investigation  there  was  found  one  pile 
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in  which  a  passageway  had  been  made  by  the  Teredo.  Whence  it  came 
or  how  it  happened  to  get  there  was  never  known ;  but,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  it  was  the  only  one  that  was  discovered. 

Last  summer  there  was  brought  to  the  City  Engineer's  office  a  piece 
of  wood  which  was  said  to  be  part  of  a  pile  in  a  bridge  over  the  Saugus 
River.  The  sample  was  thoroughly  bored  by  the  Teredo ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  learn  more  about  it. 

There  are  some  curious  features  in  the  life  and  nature  of  the  Teredo. 
The  full-grown  animal  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  two  or  three  feet. 
It  enters  the  wood  through  a  very  small  hole,  and  after  that  passes  its 
life  inside,  penetrating  the  wood  as  it  grows ;  but  living,  in  one  sense,  a 
solitary  life,  as  the  openings  never  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  eggs  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  animal  in  position,  and 
are  fertilized  there.  They  are  hatched  in  the  water.  While  the  animal 
is  in  the  water  it  passes  through  two  or  three  different  stages  of  growth, 
in  each  of  which  it  assumes  a  different  form.  In  one  stage  it  is  able  to 
swim.  In  a  later  stage  it  has  a  foot  that  enables  it  to  cling  to  any  object 
and  to  move  about  to  a  limited  extent.  It  enters  the  wood  when  about 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin.  After  it  makes  its  entrance  into  the  wood 
its  progress  is  quite  rapid.  The  four  or  five-inch  plank  shown  has  been 
torn  to  pieces  during  one  summer. 

The  Teredo  does  not  eat  the  wood,  but  simply  bores  it  out  for  a 
habitation.  It  has  two  flues  or  passages  running  the  whole  length  of  its 
body  and  opening  out  into  the  salt  water.  Through  one  passage  it  takes 
in  the  salt  water  with  the  infusoria,  etc.,  which  constitute  its  food,  and 
through  the  other  tube  the  chips,  its  own  excreta,  and  everything  else 
it  wishes  to  get  rid  of,  are  passed  out  into  the  water. 

The  animal  is  technically  a  bivalvular  mollusk.  Its  boring  appa- 
ratus is  a  very  curious  one.  The  two  large  shells  are  not  firmly  hinged 
together.  Indeed,  in  the  specimen  shown  they  seem  to  be  quite  loose 
from  each  other;  but  judging  from  the  amount  of  work  it  can  do  in  one 
season  they  must,  in  the  living  animal,  be  connected  by  very  powerful 
muscles. 

The  instance  recorded  may  be  an  isolated  one,  or  it  may  be  the 
beginning  of  a  terrible  pest  that  will  cause  great  trouble  for  all  time  to 
come  to  those  who  have  charge  of  submarine  woodwork  in  this  harbor. 

Among  the  preventives  in  common  use,  covering  with  copper  and 
creosoting  are  the  most  effectual.  Creosoting  is  valuable  only  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years.  Before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
there  was  recently  presented  a  method  of  preserving  piles  by  inclosing 
them  in  pipes  like  sewer-pipes;  but  the  Teredo  is  a  pretty  tough  animal 
to  deal  with,  and  quite  different  from  the  Limnoria,  which  works  on  the 
ontside  of  the  pile. 
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You  will  see  that  the  passage  made  by  the  Teredo  is  lined  with  a 
shell-like  substance,  which  it,  of  course,  secretes  from  the  water  which 
it  takes  in. 

You  will  notice  particularly  the  two  grinders.  These  it  must  work 
in  some  remarkable  way,  as  they  are  pretty  large  cutting  machines  for 
so  small  an  animal  to  handle. 


Mr.  M.  M.  Tidd. — I  well  remember  encountering  these  animals 
thirty  years  ago,  while  engaged  in  the  construction  of  dry-docks.  They 
were  then  not  present  in  any  great  numbers ;  still  there  were  more  than 
we  desired.  They  were  brought  here  in  vessels  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  Some  of  the  planking  of  these  vessels  was  more  seriously 
damaged  than  any  of  these  specimens.  When  the  vessels  came  into  the 
docks,  and  after  the  water  had  been  pumped  down  for  about  an  hour, 
the  worms  could  be  seen  hanging  out  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
vessel  as  the  water  dried  away. 

Upon  striking  a  smart  blow  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  with  a  ham- 
mer or  a  strip  of  wood,  they  instantly  drew  themselves  in  again  out  of 
sight. 

Exposure  to  the  air  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  kills 
them.  If  a  vessel  in  which  they  have  found  lodgment  is  run  into  fresh 
water  for  three  or  four  days  they  all  perish. 

The  Teredo  is  specially  fond  of  Southern  pine,  and  also  of  oak  and 
cypress.  I  think  it  is  more  fond  of  hard  than  of  soft  woods.  The 
insect  is  very  soft — but  little  more  than  a  jelly — but  he  has  a  terrible 
tooth  and  appetite. 

I  have  seen  piles  eaten  entirely  away  by  the  Limnoria,  which  is  a 
very  troublesome  insect ;  but  I  think  the  Limnoria  does  less  damage  to 
vessels  than  to  piles  in  wharfing.  It  seems  to  prefer  clear  water  and 
places  where  the  water  is  in  motion. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  vessels  get  the  Teredo  from  lying  in 
mud  banks  about  wharves  in  warm  climates  at  low  tide. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Frizell. — I  think  the  Teredo  works  mostly  between 
high  and  low  tide.  At  least,  it  does  not  work  above  high  tide.  Hence, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  tides  are  small,  it  is  extremely 
destructive  to  piles,  for  its  operations  are  then,  of  course,  concentrated 
upon  a  short  length  of  the  timber.  I  once  built  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
a  wharf  of  square  cypress  piles  about  ten  inches  in  diameter.  In  the 
course  of  ten  months  some  of  these  piles  were  hanging  loose,  the  ani- 
mals having  eaten  them  entirely  off. 

I  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Tidd  that  they  come  from  the  mud. 
In  the  case  referred  to  the  bottom  was  of  pure  sand,  and  there  was  no 
mud  in  the  vicinity. 
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The  animal  itself  has  no  consistency  at  all.  On  examining  a  piece 
of  timber  removed  from  the  water  and  split,  nothing  could  be  seen  but 
a  mass  of  jelly  in  the  holes,  and  the  head,  which  is  of  shelly  structure 
and  terminates  in  a  boring  tool. 

After  my  experience  with  the  cypress  piles,  I  built  a  wharf  with 
piles  of  Loblolly  pine,  which  is  not  considered  of  any  value  for  sawing. 
This  wood  was  not  touched  by  the  Teredo. 

The  palmetto,  another  soft  wood  much  used  in  the  Southern 
waters,  is  of  a  spongy  character  and  is  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Teredo, 

A  good  method  of  preserving  wood  from  the  attacks  of  these 
animals  is  to  drive  small  nails  into  the  pile  over  its  entire  exposed  sur- 
face, and  then  to  plaster  it  all  over  with  cement.  To  preserve  scows 
we  covered  them  with  zinc. 

The  Teredo,  like  many  other  marine  insects,  has  periods  of  great 
activity,  followed  by  periods  when  its  operations  are  almost  entirely  sus- 
pended. This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  deductions  as  to 
its  habits  and  preferences.  Hagen,  in  his  work  entitled  "  See-,  Ufer-  und 
Hafen-Bau,"  states  that  the  Teredo  first  made  its  appearance  in  wharves 
and  timber  work  in  the  ports  of  Northern  Europe  in  the  year  1731, 
although  it  had  been  observed  previously  in  ships  coming  from  Southern 
ports,  and  the  sheathing  of  vessels  with  copper  had  on  that  account  been 
practised. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  that  would 
ensue  if  this  animal  should  succeed  in  overcoming  its  prejudice  against 
fresh  water,  or  if  some  equally  destructive  creature,  capable  of  living 
in  fresh  water,  should  make  its  appearance.  Such  an  event  would  be 
by  no  means  unprecedented,  as  witness  the  ravages  of  the  potato  bug, 
which  was  entirely  unknown  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  great  Northern 
lakes,  piers,  breakwaters,  inlets  of  waterworks,  and  harbor  structures 
of  every  kind  are  built  of  timber.  What  enormous  losses  would  result 
if  some  fresh-water  worm,  the  counterpart  of  the  Teredo,  should  make 
its  appearance  in  these  waters ! 


Prof.  G.  F.  Swain. — It  is  well  known  that  the  Teredo  abounds 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Cape,  as,  for  instance,  in  Narraganset 
Bay  and  Taunton  River,  but  Mr.  P.  S.  Archibald,  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Intercolonial  Railroad,  has  recently  sent  me  specimens  of  piles 
from  the  northern  pai't  of  New  Brunswick,  and  they  are  perfectly 
riddled  by  the  Teredo,  though  the  animal  is  much  smaller  than  the 
Teredo  which  inhabits  the  warmer  southern  waters. 

At  the  time  of  the  Fitchburg  railroad  accident  I  looked  the  matter 
up  pretty  carefully  and  found  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  animal 
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never  came  north  of  Cape  Cod.     Since  then  I  have  heard  that  this 
teredo  is  found  along  the  coast  of  Maine. 

At  the  time  of  the  Fitchburg  accident  one  of  the  piles  was  found  to 
contain  one  Teredo  hole,  but  no  Teredo.  We  concluded  that  the  hole 
must  have  been  in  the  pile  Avhen  it  was  brought  to  Boston,  for  it  had 
come  from  the  South.  The  scow  described  by  ISIr.  Manley,  however, 
was  infested  with  living  animals,  and  as  the  Teredo  will  not  live  out  of 
water  it  seems  as  if  these  animals  must  have  been  generated  in  our 
hax-bor.  It  seems  impossible  that  they  could  have  been  brought  from 
the  South,  although  the  timber  came  from  Georgia. 


Mr.  Franklin  Pope. — A  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  visiting  a  son 
of  the  inventor  of  the  Cook  boring  bit.  The  son  told  me  that  Mr. 
Cook,  who  was  a  very  ardent  naturalist,  had  cojned  the  method  of  opera- 
tion of  his  boring  bit  from  the  Teredo.  He  showed  me  a  specimen  of 
the  Teredo  which  his  father  had  got  when  he  was  making  a  study  of  the 
bit. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Hodgbon. — I  have  read  that  in  Holland  the  Teredo 
does  great  damage  in  certain  years,  while  in  other  years  there  were 
hardly  any  ravages,  and  that  the  reason  for  this  is  that  in  those  years 
when  the  greatest  damage  was  done  the  water  contains  much  more  salt 
than  in  others.  The  scows  which  Mr.  Manley  describes  lay  right  in  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor,  where  they  got  the  full  strength  of  the  sea  water. 


Mr.  Manley. — This  may  have  had  some  effect.  It  is  clear  that 
the  planks  were  floated  down  the  Altaraaha  River.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  easy  enough  for  the  Teredo  to  be  brought  into  Boston  Har- 
bor at  any  time  in  Southern  pine  timber.  The  animals  have  been 
brought  here  in  vessels  times  out  of  mind,  but  we  have  always  supposed 
it  was  too  cold  here  for  them  to  operate. 

The  most  complete  and  interesting  account  of  the  teredo  that  I 
have  seen  is  that  of  Merrill  and  Smith  ("Invertebrate  Animals  of 
Vineyard  Sound  ").  They  state  that  there  are  at  least  three  species  of 
Teredo,  and  that  another  species  than  the  Navalis  has  been  found  in 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  particularly  at  Provincetown. 

I  intend  to  have  these  specimens  examined  by  a  competent  naturalist, 
to  find  out  whether  they  are  of  the  Navalis  or  of  some  other  species. 
They  are  bad  enough,  whatever  their  species  may  be. 

An  isolated  case  like  this  is  not  easy  to  explain.  It  may  be  that 
the  theory  of  Darwin  is  being  verified,  and  that  this  animal  is  becoming 
naturalized  in  these  waters,  and  changing  so  that  he  can  stand  our 
climate ;  or,  perhaps,  there  is  more  salt  than  usual  in  the  sea  this  year. 
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Mr.  L.  F.  Cutter, — In  the  summer  of  1891  the  culvert  under 
Bennington  Street  was  cut  into  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  sewer,  and 
many  of  these  worms  were  found  in  the  woodwork.  They  looked  just 
like  the  specimen  shown  this  evening,  They  were  not  Liranoria,  for 
they  worked  inside  of  the  wood. 


Mr.  Tidd. — In  the  sixties  I  had  occasion  to  work  on  the  Erie 
basin,  and  we  were  troubled  with  these  animals  there.  In  making  sur- 
veys for  timber  work  in  Halifax  harbor,  I  found  that  place  also  infested 
with  them,  and  worse  than  I  had  ever  seen  before,  but  they  were  very 
different  from  the  specimen  shown  this  evening. 


Mr.  Manley. — I  think  that  neither  the  Teredo  nor  the  Limnoria 
works  below  the  surface  of  the  mud,  for  this  animal  must  have  an  outlet 
into  the  open  sea  water. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  GRADES  AXD  AlilXEMENT  vs. 
IXCREASE  IN  WEIGHTS  OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 

By  Henry  C.  Thompson,  Member  of  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


[Read  February  13,  1894.] 

DuEiNG  receut  years  the  natural  growth  of  our  country  and  the 
consequent  construction  of  competing  lines  has  forced  upon  our  railroad 
managers  a  departure  from  old-time  methods  of  handling  freight. 

Such  departure  has  required  either  an  improvement  of  grades  and 
alinement,  or  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  locomotives  to  enable  them  to 
haul  the  increased  loads  over  the  existing  steep  grades  and  sharp  curves. 

As  a  rule,  our  railroad  managers  have  leaned  rather  to  the  latter 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  exceedingly  heavy  locomotives  have  thus 
been  introduced  on  many  of  our  railroads.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  to  inquire  whether  this  is  the  wiser  course,  and  whether 
an  improvement  of  grades  and  alinement  would  nut  have  been  in  the 
end  a  more  economical  solution  of  the  question. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  railroads,  while  the  country  which  they 
penetrated  was  still  in  an  undeveloped  condition,  it  was  naturally  the 
object  of  the  projectors  of  a  railroad  to  get  it  constructed  as  rapidly  and 
with  as  little  outlay  as  possible,  and  those  most  nearly  concerned  were 
interested  rather  in  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  opening  up  of  new- 
territory  than  in  those  to  accrue  directly  from  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
road. Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  or  reprehensible  that  on  these  earlier 
lines  heavy  grades  and  curvature  are  very  commonly  found,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  such  practice  is  to  be  commended  on  lines  con- 
structed now  in  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country,  Avhere  the  trade  has 
not  to  be  developed,  but  is  already  waiting  for  the  roads. 

Inasmuch  as  the  resistance  due  to  curvature  may  be  equated  by 
assuming  an  equivalent  grade,  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  grades. 

Railroads  constructed  for  light  traffic,  and  hence  operated  with 
light  power,  must  be  strengthened  in  order  to  carry  a  heavier  traffic, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  necessary  either  to  reduce  the  grade 
or  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  locomotives.  If  the  latter  course  is 
pursued  a  non-productive  weight  of  locomotive  must  be  carried  over  the 
levels  and  low  grades,  or  else  relays  of  power  would  have  to  be  used  at 
the  grades. 

A  j  increase  in  the  weight  of  locomotives  of  course  involves  a  cor- 
20 
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responding  increase  in  the  weights  of  the  rails  and  joint  fastenings,  in 
the  number  of  cross-ties  and  in  the  strength  of  the  ballast,  although  the 
construction  of  the  subgrade  might  not  be  affected.  Expenses  for  re- 
pairs would,  of  course,  also  be  increased. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  cost  of  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  over  a 
mile  with  50  feet  rise  will  exceed  that  of  hauling  it  over  a  level  mile,  by 
the  cost  of  the  work  which  would  be  required  to  raise  a  ton  50  feet 
vertically.  In  railroading  this  means  an  increase  in  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  locomotive,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  expenditure  for 
steam,  fuel,  oil,  etc.  It,  of  course,  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end 
if  we  reduce  the  loads  in  order  to  be  able  to  surmount  the  grades  with  a 
light  locomotive,  for  this  would  necessarily  involve  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  trains  run,  and  thus  entail  a  loss  by  reducing  the  capacity  of 
the  railroad  for  traffic. 

An  increase  in  the  Aveight  of  locomotives  also  necessarily  involves  a 
strengthening,  or  a  renewal,  of  the  bridges  on  the  line. 

Let  us  compare  two  single-track  railroads,  each  100  miles  long, 
with  1,600  feet  of  bridging  in  spans  varying  from  70  to  145  feet  (shorter 
spans  not  considered),  and  each  having  a  capacity  of  60  trains  per  24 
hours.  One  of  these  railroads  has  a  maximum  grade  of  35  feet  per  mile 
and  is  laid  with  steel  rails  weighing  70  pounds  per  yard.  The  other  has 
maximum  grades  of  50  feet  to  the  mile,  and  is  laid  with  90-pound  steel 
rails.  The  writer  believes  that  the  weights  of  rails  above  named  are  for 
economical  reasons  proper  for  the  conditions  assumed. 

In  comparing  these  two  roads  we  shall  neglect  the  extra  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  subway  in  the  second  case  and  the  extra  cost  of 
running  the  locomotives,  and  shall  assume  that  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the 
locomotives  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

We  shall  also  confine  our  attention  to  the  operations  of  freight 
trains,  as  these,  strictly  speaking,  govern  the  business  of  a  railroad. 

We  will  assume  that  in  each  case  a  train  consists  of  35  cars,  each 
weighing  12  tons  and  loaded  with  20  tons  of  freight,  making  in  all  32 
tons  per  car,  or  considerably  more  than  the  average  load  in  a  mixed 
traflac.     The  total  weight  of  our  train  is  thus  1,120  tons. 

To  haul  such  trains  properly  we  shall  require,  in  the  first  case,  a 
locomotive  and  tender  weighing  together  86  tons,  the  engine  alone 
weighing  108,000  pounds,  with  96,000  pounds  on  the  drivers ;  in  the 
second  case  a  locomotive  and  tender  of  101  tons,  engine  alone  134,0C0 
pounds  with  120,000  pounds  on  the  drivers,  both  engines  being  of  the 
consolidation  type. 

Assuming  the  cost  of  the  locomotive,  without  the  tender,  at  7  cents 
per  pound,  the  light  locomotive  would  cost  S7,560  and  the  heavy  one 
S9,380,  the  difference  being  $1,820,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  two 
engines,  68,470. 
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The  cost  of  keeping  in  good  repair  a  locoiuotive  in  active  service 
averages  $5.00  per  day,  or  $1,825  per  year.  In  five  years  this  amounts 
to  $9,125,  or  more  than  the  average  cost  of  the  two  locomotives  in  ques- 
tion. We  may  say,  therefore,  that  a  locomotive  is  renewed  every  five 
years. 

Neglecting  the  cost  of  repairs  of  the  engines,  but  considering  only 
the  difference  of  $1,820  in  their  first  cost,  we  have  an  excess  of  $5,460 
per  engine  as  representing  fifteen  years'  work,  and  this,  on  sixty  locomo- 
tives, would  amount  to  $327,600. 

Experience  has  pretty  well  established  that  the  practical  life  of  a 
steel  rail  in  main  track  is  about  7.5  years.  This  being  the  case  the 
rails  would  require  renewal  once  in  fifteen  years,  assuming  that  they  are 
new  when  laid. 

A  90-pound  rail  will  weigh  1413  tons  per  mile  of  track,  and  a 
70-pound  rail  110  tons,  and  this  will  make  a  difference  in  favor  of  the 
lighter  grades  of  3,143  tons  on  a  road  100  miles  long.  This,  at  $24 
per  ton,  amounts  to  $75,432,  which  may  properly  be  considered  as  addi- 
tional capital  invested. 

At  the  end  of  7^  years  we  should  have,  allowing  for  loss  in  weight, 
3,000  tons  of  scrap,  worth  about  $27,000,  as  an  off-set  in  favor  of  the 
road  with  the  heavier  grades. 

At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  we  should  then  have 

Excess  of  first  cost  of  100  miles  90-pound  rail  over  70-pound 

rail  $75,432  00 

Fifteen  years'  interest  on  same 56,574  00 

Excess  of  cost  of  renewal  of  100  miles  90-pound  rail  over 

the  70-pound  rail  at  the  end  of  7h  years 75,432  00 

7J  years'  interest  on  same 28,287  00 

$235,725  00 

Deducting  the  proceeds  from  two  sales  of  scrap 54,000  00 

We  have  left §181,725  00 

as  the  net  excess  of  expenditure  for  the  heavy  rail  in  fifteen  years. 

The  required  increase  in  the  weight  of  bridges,  for  the  1,600  feet 
assumed,  would  amount  to  about  80,000  pounds,  which  at  four  cents  per 
pound  would  cost  $3,200,  the  interest  upon  which,  at  5  per  cent.,  would 
be  $160  per  annum,  or  $2,400  in  fifteen  years. 

Summing  up,  then,  we  find  that  in  fifteen  years  the  net  excess  of 
cost  of  the  line  with  heavy  grades  over  that  with  lighter  grades  will  be: 

For  rail $181,725  00 

For  locomotives 327,600  00 

For  bridges 2,400  00 

Total $511,725  00 
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or  an  average  of  $34,115  per  annum,  which  would  represent  a  capital 
of  $682,300. 

Assuming  average  conditions  as  to  location,  we  may  suppose  that 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  assumed  length  of  100  miles  would 
require  any  material  reduction  of  grades,  so  that  the  $682,300  would  be 
applied  over  a  length  of  not  more  than  fifty  miles.  Again,  we  may 
reasonably  assume  that  the  material  taken  out  in  the  excavations  would 
suffice  for  the  embankments  and  this  would  further  reduce  the  distance 
to  twenty-five  miles,  so  that  $27,292  per  mile  would  be  available  for  the 
improvement  of  grades. 

The  foregoing  figures  indicate  that  it  is  true  economy,  in  providing 
for  increase  of  traffic,  to  improve  the  grades  of  a  road  rather  than  to 
increase  the  weight  of  its  locomotives ;  for,  although  the  cost  of  the 
improvement  is  the  same  in  either  case,  we  see  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteen  years  assumed,  the  improvements  in  the  grades  remain  as  a  per- 
manent betterment  for  all  time,  while  the  expenditure  on  increasing  the 
weights  of  the  locomotives  must  be  repeated  every  fifteen  years. 

If,  now,  we  compare  a  road  with  a  maximum  grade  of  35  feet  per 
mile  with  one  having  the  not  uncommon  maximum  of  65  feet  per  mile, 
we  find  that  in  the  latter  case  wc  should  require  a  locomotive  and  ten- 
der weighing  123  tons,  or  166,000  pounds,  for  the  engine  alone,  with 
150,000  pounds  on  the  drivers,  to  haul  the  given  train ;  and  this,  of 
course,  would  largely  increase  the  excess  above  that  found  by  the  fore- 
going estimate. 

In  any  given  case  the  engineer  should  first  determine,  from  a  cor- 
rect profile  of  the  line,  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  required  to  haul  the 
given  load  with  such  ease  that  it  can  be  reasonably  depended  upon  to 
make  the  schedule  time.  He  should  then  so  design  the  revision  of  the 
grades  that  the  cost  of  such  revision  shall  equal  that  which,  if  the 
grades  were  left  unchanged,  would  be  required  by  the  necessary  increase 
■  in  the  weight  of  the  locomotives. 

Cases  frequently  occur  where  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
revision  of  the  grades  at  a  reasonable  cost,  or  where  commercial  con- 
siderations and  the  business  advantages  of  an  existing  location  render 
such  revision  inadvisable.  In  such  cases  it  is  better  to  use  helpers,  of 
about  the  same  capacity  as  that  of  the  road  engines,  rather  than  to 
employ  excessively  heavy  engines  on  the  steep  grades ;  for  the  light 
helpers  are  available  upon  any  part  of  the  system,  whereas  the  heavy 
engines  cannot  be  advantageously  employed  except  upon  the  limited 
stretches  for  which  they  are  designed.  The  use  of  helpers,  however, 
obviously  necessitates  the  construction  of  a  second  track  on  the  terri- 
tory where  the  helpers  are  used. 

If  a  heavy  grade  occurs  at  a  terminal,  as  is  usually  the  case  on 
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north  and  south  roads  terminating  on  the  lake  shore,  it  may  he  found 
desirable  to  construct  at  the  top  of  the  grade  a  yard  in  which  road 
trains  may  fill  out  their  complement  of  cars. 

In  discussing  this  subject  we  have  barely  considered  the  question  of 
speed,  assuming  that  the  locomotives  have  sufficient  powder  to  start  their 
trains  on  the  maximum  grade  without  assistance  and  without  the  neces- 
sity of  running  at  the  grade.  That  the  engine  should  always  be  suffi- 
ciently powerful  lor  this  is  obvious  when  we  consider  that  a  train  is  at 
any  time  liable  to  be  stopped,  as  by  a  danger  signal,  in  the  midst  of  a 
grade. 

The  stalling  of  a  freight  train  on  a  grade  is  an  expensive  luxury  in 
the  matter  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  other  considerations.  Such  a 
stalling,  on  a  busy  line,  means  an  interruption  to  the  traffic  of  the  entire 
line  during  its  continuance,  so  that  on  a  line  moving  30  trains  each 
way  daily,  or  2i  trains  (both  ways)  per  hour,  if  we  assume,  as  before, 
that  each  train  has  35  cars  with  20  tons  each,  or  700  tons  of  freight 
per  train,  we  have,  for  one  hour's  detention,  a  loss  of  2i  X  700,  or 
1,750  tons,  in  the  handling  capacity  of  the  line. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  considerations  we  must  bear  in  mind 
also  the  danger  to  which  the  operation  of  heavy  grades  is  necessarily 
exposed.  This,  although  not  reducible  to  dollars  and  cents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  comparison  like  the  present  one,  is  alone  an  important  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  improvement  of  grades  and  aliuemeuts. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  C.  p.  Leland. — Do  I  understand  Mr.  Thompson  to  say  that 
the  life  of  a  locomotive  is  15  years  ?  We  figure  the  life  of  a  locomotive  on 
the  Lake  Shore  road  at  about  25  years. 

Mr.  Thompson. — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  your  engine  is  thrown 
away;  but  merely  that  the  cost  of  repairs  in  five  years  at  $5  per  day 
per  engine  would  buy  a  new  engine.  Five  dollars  per  day  may  be  con- 
sidered a  minimum  for  repairs,  some  roads  show  as  high  as  seven  dollars. 

Mr.  Leland. — On  a  road  with  500  locomotives,  25  locomotives, 
or  5  per  cent.,  would  pass  out  of  existence  and  would  require  to  be 
replaced  by  25  new  ones  every  year. 

Mr.  Hosea  Paul.— I  think  that  many  civil  engineers  are  needlessly 
afraid  of  heavy  locomotives  and  rolling  ^tock.  A  mistake  of  this  kind 
was  made  some  twenty  years  ago  on  the  Fort  Wayne  road.  The  veteran 
civil  engineer  who  directed  its  fortunes  in  those  days  was  so  anxious  to 
save  his  track  and  bridges  that  competing  roads  were  soon  found  to  be 
hauling  much  greater  loads  than    his  road  could  haul.     The  early  rail- 
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roads  of  England,  at  enormous  expense,  secured  lines  nearly  level  and 
almost  straight,  and  this  practice  was  to  a  certain  extent  repeated  in  the 
railroads  of  Ohio.     Many  of  these  were  built  for  double  track. 

The  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  for  instance,  had  its  bridge  abut- 
ments prepared  for  a  second  track,  but  for  the  most  part  this  second 
track  has  not  been  laid.  Before  incurring  considerable  expense  for 
reducing  grades  and  changing  line,  we  must  look  up  the  improvements 
that  are  going  on  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  we  may  thereby  very  pos- 
sibly avoid  much  of  these  outlays  for  construction. 

The  Lake  Shore  Company  has  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  to 
reduce  very  moderate  grades.  It  was  done  as  a  measure  of  economy, 
and  this  has  no  doubt  fully  justified  itself;  but  even  here  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  institute  a  comparison  between  this  policy  and  that  of  intro- 
ducing heavier  rails,  heavier  locouiotives,  more  complete  signal  and 
block  systems,  etc. 

Many  railroads  having  but  a  very  moderate  traffic,  have  attempted 
to  hew  down  the  face  of  nature  and  smooth  out  its  rough  spots,  but  the 
undertaking  has  not  usually  been  profitable. 

Mr.  Thompson. — I  think  Mr.  Paul  has  misunderstood  me.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  paper  I  made  the  remark  that  some  of  our  earlier 
roads,  for  economy  in  first  cost,  were  constructed  with  sharp  curves  and 
heavy  grades,  as  the  traffic  was  light.  I  advocated  this ;  aud  I  believe 
that  it  was  right  for  those  conditions,  because  those  early  roads  acted  as 
pioneers  in  opening  up  the  country.  Those  who  built  the  roads  cared 
little  whether  they  earned  anything  or  not,  for  the  profits  were  expected 
to  follow  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  country  developed.  As  the 
demand  fur  transportation  increases,  you  must  increase  your  facilities 
for  doing  it,  either  by  reducing  grades  and  curvature  or  by  increasing 
the  weight  of  engines;  and  I  believe  that  greater  attention  than  is  usual 
should  be  given  to  the  former  method.  In  ordinary  country  you  will 
not  find  more  than  three  or  four  ruling  grades  in  lUO  miles.  Suppose 
you  have  a  65-feet  grade,  one  of  50  feet,  one  of  45  feet  and  one  of  35 
feet.  You  must  provide  your  motive  power  for  the  heaviest  grade,  and 
this  gives  a  great  and  wasteful  excess  of  power  on  the  levels  and  lighter 
grades.  A  rail  lasts  somewhat  longer  on  a  level  than  on  a  grade ;  but 
the  level  requires  the  same  amount  of  ties  and  the  same  ballast.  The 
idea  I  wish  to  convey  is  that  while  an  increase  of  the  power  over  the 
practice  of  20  or  30  years  ago  is  proper,  the  excessive  increase,  bringing 
in  use  great  engines  weighing  112  tons  and  over,  is  not  economy. 

Mr.  Paul. — I  understand  the  propriety  of  disposing  of  engines  so 
as  to  bunch  them  on  the  heavy  grades.  That  idea  came  to  us  from  the 
West,  as  did  also  that  (which  Mr.  Thompson  condemns)  of  using  short 
grades  of  exceptional  steepness  and  overcoming  them  by  a  run. 
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Mr.  E.  a.  Handy  (Chief  Engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  Road). — 
It  is  very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  lay  down  rules  that  shall 
apply  to  all  roads.  Each  road  must  take  into  account  its  own  physical 
and  financial  conditions  before  it  can  determine  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  reduce  its  grades.  On  the  Lake  Shore  Koad,  the  engine  that  formerly 
hauled  35  cars  to-day  hauls  50. 

Mr.  AVilliam  C.  Jewett. — Many  roads  are  built  with  as  much  as 
60  per  cent,  of  their  line  on  the  maximum  grade  adopted  for  the  road.  In 
such  cases  when  the  grades  are  long  the  only  remedy  is,  either  to  rebuild 
the  road  on  a  new  location  or  to  increase  the  motive  power.  There  is  a 
tendency  among  engineers  to  adopt  long  straight  lines  at  the  exper.«e  of 
low  grades  ;  curvature  in  connection  with  low  grades  is  not  objection- 
able. In  determining  the  maximum  grade  for  a  new  line  recently,  one 
location  gave  a  0.35  per  cent,  maximum  grade  and  another  a  0.45  per 
cent,  grade,  the  latter  being  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route.  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  with  the  motive  power  that  was  to  be  used  the  differ- 
ence in  the  capacity  of  the  two  grades  was  about  four  cars  per  train,  or, 
for  the  traffic  in  sight,  a  difference  of  one  train  per  day.  The  lowest 
grade  was  consequently  adopted  as  the  most  economical. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Searles. — Many  quantities  enter  into  this  equation  of 
economy,  and  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  final  conclusion  until  we  carefully 
consider  them  all.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  discuss  the  question  in  an 
open  meeting.  It  must  be  pored  over  at  the  engineer's  desk,  and  after 
a  consideration  of  various  statistics.  Still  there  are  a  few  main  points 
that  are  pretty  well  established.  One  of  these  is  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  a  larger  locomotive  is  more  economical  to  the  railroad  company 
than  a  small  one.  For  instance,  for  a  given  amount  of  power  distributed 
among  three  locomotives  the  expense  is  less  than  if  it  were  distributed 
among  four.  The  reason  lies  not  only  in  the  capacity  of  the  machine 
itself,  but  also  in  the  the  number  of  locomotive  and  train  hands  required. 
But  with  increase  in  the  power  of  the  locomotive  comes  the  rapid  wear 
of  tracks  and  the  necessity  of  enlarging  and  strenghtening  bridges. 
Other  things  being  equal,  economy  is  always  ftivored  by  light  grades. 
If  the  grades  were  established  at  the  best  rate  for  the  located  line,  it 
becomes  a  serious  matter  to  change  that  grade  on  the  same  line.  But  in 
general  we  must  admit  that  the  tendency  is  toward  larger  capacity  of 
cars  and  locomotives,  heavier  bridges  and  heavier  rails,  and  it  seems 
that  the  end  is  not  yet.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  limit  to  the  economical 
increase  in  weight  of  locomotives,  as  there  was  found  to  be  a  limit  in  steam- 
ship practice.  Our  modern  engineers  across  the  water,  when  they 
designed  the  Great  Eastern,  undertook  to  jump  at  a  conclusion,  to  reach 
at  one  bound  an  unprecedented  point  of  economy.  Instead  of  climbing 
by  degrees  from  one  size  to  another,  they  built  that  enormous  vessel, 
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and  it  was  a  loss  to  its  successive  owners  until  it  was  broken  up  for 
scrap.  So  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  size  of  the  locomotive  on  a  given 
width  of  track.  We  are  now  probably  getting  somewhere  near  that 
limit.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  problem  is  one  which  must  be  sep- 
arately solved  in  each  separate  case  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
that  case.  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  decide,  oft^  hand,  a  question  so 
intricate  as  this.  The  discussion,  nevertheless,  is  pleasant,  and  very 
likely  profitable,  and  the  figures  of  the  paper,  I  think,  will  be  valuable 
as  a  contribution  when  we  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  them  in 
print. 

The  increase  in  weight  and  cost  of  track  is  not  solely  due  to  the 
use  of  heavier  locomotives.  Both  freight  and  passenger  cars  are  built 
heavier,  and  of  greater  capacity,  than  formerly ;  and  a  track  sufficient 
to  carry  these  will,  in  general,  be  heavy  enough  for  the  locomotive  which 
hauls  them.  The  weight  per  lineal  foot  of  the  heaviest  loaded  cars  is 
now  not  much  less  than  that  of  locomotives,  so  that  in  this  view  the 
weight  of  rail  required  is  independent  of  the  maximum  grade.  The 
grade  limits  the  length  of  the  train,  but  does  not  affect  its  weight  per 
lineal  foot. 

Mr.  Leland.* — On  the  freighf  service  of  the  L.  S.  and  M.  S.  Ry. 
there  are  used:  Mogul  engines--=-maximum  weight,  59  tons;  minimum 
weight,  40  tons  ;  10-wheel  engines  (6  drivers),  weighing  49  tons  ;  8-wheel 
engines — maximum  weight,  54  tons ;  minimum  weight,  30  tons.  There 
are  ordinarily  230  engines  in  freight  service.  These  averaged  last  year 
36,006  miles  each. 

*  These  data  were  kindly  furnislied,  at  Mr.  Thompson's  request,  after  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper. 
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THE  0RIGI:N^AL  COXSTRUCTIOX  of  the  BURIilXGTON 
BRIDGE  IX  1867-68. 


By  C.  H.  Hudson,  Member  op  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers. 


[Read  March  7, 1894.] 

The  very  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Morison,  upon  the  re- 
construction of  the  Burlington  Bridge,  read  before  this  Society  Decem- 
ber 6,  1893,  recalls  to  the  writer  its  original  construction,  of  which  he 
had  immediate  charge,  as  Resident  Engineer,  many  years  since. 

Some  of  the  memories  thus  recalled  form  the  basis  of  this  paper. 

An  apology  may  perhaps  be  considered  in  order  for  writing  of  mat- 
ters so  long  gone  by,  but  in  view  of  the  placing  of  the  modern,  heavy, 
double-track  superstructure  upon  the  old  substructure,  some  description 
of  the  methods  used  in  the  construction  of  the  old  bridge  may  be  fouud 
of  interest. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Morison,  this  was  the  first  iron  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River;  the  earlier  bridges  at  Rock  Island  and  Clinton  hav- 
ing been  of  wood,  except  that  the  draw  span  of  the  Clinton  Bridge  was 
of  iron. 

Crib  work  was  used  to  some  extent,  in  at  least  one  of  these,  in  the 
foundations  and  piers. 

In  the  early  consideration  of  the  Burlington  Bridge,  many  engi- 
neers of  experience  were  consulted.  The  recommendations  then  made 
by  some  of  these  gentlemen  would  to-day  be  considei'ed  very  amusing 
by  the  members  of  this  Society. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  science  of  bridge 
building  has  made  great  strides  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that 
the  engineers  of  that  day  had  t()  depend  very  largely  on  their  own  judg- 
ment and  ingenuity.  They  had  fewer  precedents  for  their  guidance  than 
has  the  engineer  of  to-day,  and  much  less  engineering  literature  was 
then  accessible  than  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Max  Hjortsberg,  the  Chief  Engineer,  who  is  undoubtedly  re- 
membered with  love  and  professional  esteem  by  many  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  spent  mucli  time  and  thought  upon  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  construction.  His  examinations  of  the  river  and  its  sur- 
roundings began  in  1865.  The  material  of  which  the  river  bed  was 
composed,  the  currents,  the  probabilities  of  scour,  were  all  studied,  and 
it  was  finally  decided  that  it  would  be  practicable  and  economical  to  use 
pile  foundations,  cutting  off  the  piles  near  the  river  bottom. 
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The  question  of  founding  the  piers  upon  large  caissons  sunk  by 
means  of  air  pressure  was  discussed ;  but  in  the  light  of  borings  which 
had  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  material  to  be  met  with, 
it  was  believed  that  while  the  pneumatic  caissons  would  unquestionably 
be  advisable  in  the  silt  bottom  found  in  the  Missouri  and  lower  down 
in  the  Mississippi  River,  the  bottom  at  Burlington  was  of  such  character 
that  the  cuttings  met  with  in  the  silt  could  not  occur,  and,  therefore, 
that  these  mure  expensive  methods  were  unnecessary. 

Subsequent  and  much  more  extensive  examinations  sustained  the 
conclusions  drawn,  and  the  work  was  completed  on  substantially  the 
lines  originally  laid  out,  although  some  changes  in  detail  were  made  in 
order  to  overcome  certain  difficulties,  as  they  presented  themselves. 

The  work  of  the  exact  physical  location  was  commenced  in  January, 
1867.  Fortunately  for  the  convenience  of  the  work,  the  river  was  frozen 
over,  so  that  exact  measurements  and  accurate  locations  of  centers  and 
pier  lines  could  be  made.  Cross  lines  were  turned,  with  range  points  on  ■ 
the  bluffs  (several  hundred  feet  high)  on  the  west  shore,  and  upon  the 
bottom  lauds  on  the  east,  two  points  being  always  set.  and  sometimes 
three,  in  the  low  bottom  lands,  in  order  to  provide  against  the  effect  of 
the  spring  freshets. 


SHOWING    LOCATION 


C   B-Ji-Q  R  R    BniDGE: 
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Fig.  1. — Plan  of  Location. 

The  Mississippi  River  at  Burlington  fsee  plan.  Fig.  1)  runs  nearly- 
due  south,  curving  slightly  to  the  southeast  below  the  city.  For  some 
distance  above  the  city,  as  well  as  below,  the  river  hugs  closely  to  the 
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foot  of  the  liraestoue  bluffs,  which  are  here  300  or  400  feet  hitrh.  The 
city  is  located  chiefly  upon  a  small  plateau  at  the  mouth  of  Hawkeye 
Creek,  but  it  has  also  spread  out  upon  the  high  ground  on  the  bluffs. 

The  location  selected  for  the  bridge  was  nearlv  a  mile  below  the 
public  landing  of  the  city.  The  river  here  was  about  2,000  feet  wide, 
with  the  channel  on  the  west  side,  close  to  the  Iowa  shore.  East  of  the 
river,  fur  seven  or  eight  miles,  extended  low  bottom  lands,  through 
which  extended  many  bayous  or  old  channels.  In  high  water  this  whole 
bottom  was  overflowed,  and  excessive  currents  obtained  in  the  old  chan- 
nels, as  well  as  in  the  river  proper. 

Upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  proper  was  a  shoal  or  bai,  as 
shown,  extending  from  the  old  ferry  landing  to  within  a  fourth  of  a  mile 
of  the  bridge  line,  and  bare  at  extreme  low  water.  I  understand  that  in 
later  years  this  has  extended  very  much. 

At  ordinary  stages  of  the  river,  the  currents  were  about  three  miles 
per  hour  in  the  channel  and  two  miles  in  the  shallower  part  of  the  river, 
near  the  east  shore.  In  high  water  the  velocity  increased  greatly,  and 
at  times  reached  -i  and  5  miles  per  hour  in  the  channel,  and  over  3  miles 
per  hour  near  the  east  bank. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  velocities  and  the  courses  of 
the  currents  at  various  stages  of  the  water,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  draw,  were  repeatedly  and  accurately  observed,  and  the  lines  on 
which  the  draw  fender  or  protectiou  pier  should  be  built,  were  thus  as- 
certained. 

After  the  location  of  the  line,  in  January,  and  the  determination  of 
the  spans,  some  little  work  was  done  in  the  way  of  driving  piles  for  the 
easterly  piers  and  preparing  for  the  east  abutments;  but  early  in  Febru- 
ary the  ice  broke  up  and  a  flood  followed,  driving  us  from  the  river  for 
a  time.  The  time  was  spent  in  getting  material  and  machinery  ready 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  when  the  water  should  fall.  By 
the  middle  of  March  it  was  low  enough  to  enable  us  to  resume  work, 
and  it  continued  to  fall  until  about  the  last  of  the  month.  Early  in 
April  it  rose  again,  and  it  continued  high  until  the  middle  of  August. 
Early  in  July  it  reached  its  highest  point,  within  5  feet  of  the  unprece- 
dented high  water  of  1851.  By  the  middle  of  September  it  had  fallen 
to  about  its  normal  stage,  where  it  continued  until  March  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (1868).  The  water  then  rose  rapidly,  covering  everything,  and 
for  two  months  we  were  much  disturbed. 

During  February  and  March,  1867,  while  unable  to  work  on  the 
bridge  proper,  we  had  constructed  on  the  east  shore  a  branch  road  about 
a  mile  long  from  the  main  line  to  the  bridge  site,  laid  tracks  for  stone- 
yards,  gathered  material,  such  as  stone  and  piles,  built  boats  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  work,  etc.     Upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  too,  we 
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constructed  half  a  mile  or  more  of  track,  to  reach  the  bridge  and  bring 
material  from  the  West. 

Two  powerful  steamboats  were  purhcased,  and  when  the  water  per- 
mitted we  were  ready  with  a  fleet  of  flat  boats  for  the  handling  of  mate- 
rial, pile-drivers,  etc.,  the  motive  power  to  handle  them,  and  machinery 
to  do  the  work. 

The  foundations  were  put  in  by  our  own  men,  using  our  own  mate- 
rial. Only  the  masonry  and  superstructure  were  built  by  contract.  We 
were  thus  enabled  to  modify  our  foundation  plans  at  any  time,  without 
involving  complications. 

The  east  abutment  (No.  11,  as  we  numbered  them)  was  of  the  ordi- 
nary wing  form,  and  was  built  upon  piles  which  were  cut  ofi"  below  low 
water,  a  cofferdam  being  made  to  protect  the  work  from  water.  The 
piles  were  capped  and  covered  with  a  double  thickness  of  4-iuch  plank- 
ing, put  on  diagonally,  the  material  being  rammed  solidly  below  the 
caps  and  under  the  plank.  All  of  the  wood  was  under  extreme  low 
water. 

The  masonry  was  laid  upon  this  plank  grillage. 

The  stone  for  this  pier,  like  much  of  the  other  stone  used,  came 
from  the  Lamont  quarries,  near  Chicago.  Some  stone  was  procured 
also  from  the  limestone  quarries  twenty  miles  east  of  Burlington,  on  the 
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C.  B.  &  Q.  line,  some  was  brought  by  boat  from  the  quarries  just  above 
Rock  Island,  and  still  other  stone,  used  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
came  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa.     The  cement  used  was  from  Utica,  111. 

The  river  piers,  Fig.  2  (excepting  those  on  each  side  of  the  draw, 
which  were  9  feet  thick),  were  7  x  23  feet  at  the  top,  not  including  the 
projections  or  the  coping  and  bridge  seats.  The  square  form  of  pier 
extended  down  about  10  feet,  with  a  batter  of  1  inch  per  foot  on  all 
sides.  Here  the  length  of  the  pier  increased  to  about  36  feet  10  inches. 
From  this  point  down  the  sides  and  the  down-stream  end  continued  to 
batter  1  inch  per  foot,  and  the  latter  was  semicircular  in  plan.  The 
nose  had  a  batter  of  6  inches  per  foot,  and  the  up-river  starling  wac  at 
the  top  formed  by  curved  lines,  each  side  being  a  segment  of  a  circle, 
with  the  thickness  as  a  radius.  The  radius  thus  increased  from  the  top 
toward  the  bottom.  The  center  remained  in  the  plane  of  its  original 
position,  but  moved  up-stream  and  toward  the  nose  so  that  the  curve 
reached  the  batter  Hue  of  the  nose. 

For  about  5  feet  above  the  foundations  the  masonry  was  laid  with 
about  8  inches  ofi-set  in  each  course,  thus  obtaiuing  a  much  broader 
bearing  upon  the  piles  than  would  otherwise  have  been  obtained. 

The  piers  on  each  side  of  the  draw  were  9  feet  wide  at  top,  and  19 
feet  wide  at  base,  being  at  the  same  time  60  feet  long,  the  off-set  courses 
at  both  euds  having  been  cut  off. 

The  center  draw-pier  was  round,  34  feet  in  diameter  at  top,  and  44 
feet  at  bottom,  with  the  usual  off-set  at  the  bottom,  and  was  built  solid. 
The  sides  battered  1  inch  per  foot  as  in  the  other  piers. 

There  were  under  this  pier  333  piles,  a  very  large  portion  of 
which  reached  the  shale.  Under  the  next  pier  east  were  174  piles,  and 
under  the  others  (except  Nos.  1  and  2,  at  the  western  end,  which  rested 
directly  on  the  shale)  from  174  to  133. 

It  had  been  intended  to  cut  off  the  piles  as  near  the  bottom  of  the 
river  as  possible,  but  it  was  found  that  as  we  drove  them  the  currents 
cut  away  the  sand  and  enabled  us  in  all  cases  to  cut  them  at  least  one 
foot,  and  in  one  case  live  feet,  below  the  original  bottom. 

The  river  bottom  at  this  crossing  is  composed  of  sand.  The  finer 
particles  are  at  the  top,  and  much  coarser  ones  below.  Below  the  sand 
is  a  very  hard  blue  shale.  At  pier  No.  2  the  shale  was  about  5  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  the  latter  was  very  near  low  water. 
At  pier  No.  3  the  shale  was  about  12  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sand. 
At  the  draw-pier  the  shale  was  from  22  to  26  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  sand,  and  continued  to  slope  downward  toward  the  east.  We  fol- 
lowed it  with  our  borings  until  it  was  70  feet  down.  From  near  pier 
No.  5  eastward  we  found,  from  one-third  to  half-way  down  from  the 
surface  of  the  sand  to  the  shale,  a  layer  of  very  coarse  cemented  sand. 
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over  one  foot  thick.  This  was  very  hard  and  we  had  much  trouble  to 
bore  through  it.  There  were  several  other  layers  of  the  same  cemented 
material  from  2  to  6  inches  thick,  but  none  so  hard  as  the  one  first 
mentioned.  It  dipped  like  the  shale,  but  apparently  less  rapidly.  Any 
one  of  these  layers  seemed  sufficient  to  prevent  any  cutting  out  by  the 
waters. 
•*''  When  near  completion  we  had  some  very  severe  tests  which  satis- 
fied us  that  our  foundations  were  absolutely  safe  against  any  disturbance 
of  this  character. 

The  piles  of  pier  No.  3  all  penetrated  the  shale  from  1  to  2  feet. 
Those  of  No.  4,  the  pivot  pier,  333  in  number,  all  went  very  close  to  the 
shale,  and  at  least  one-third  of  them,  mostly  near  the  exterior,  penetrated 
it  to  some  extent. 

At  pier  No.  5  we  were  unable  to  reach  the  shale  with  our  piles 
(174  in  number),  but  they  went  through  the  layer  of  cemented  mate- 
rial and  averaged  about  28  feet  in  the  sand.  Of  course  no  other  piles 
reached  the  shale,  but  most  of  them  struck  one  or  more  layers  of  the 
cemented  material.  Their  lengths  ranged  from  22  to  32  feet,  averaging 
about  28  feet,  below  the  sand.  Many  very  large  piles,  from  50  to  60 
feet  long,  were  used  to  accomplish  this.  They  were  driven  with  a  3,000- 
pound  drop-hammer. 

In  order  to  make  the  foundations  still  more  secure,  the  sand  was 
cut  out  from  among  and  around  the  piles,  by  means  of  jets  driven  from 
a  powerful  pump  operated  by  machinery  carried  on  boats  floated  above 
•the  work.  Our  streams  stirred  up  the  sand  and  the  currents  of  the 
river  at  once  carried  it  away.  This,  of  course,  was  done  after  the  piles 
had  been  cut  off.  When  the  sand  had  thus  been  cleared  away  for 
several  feet  below  the  tops  of  the  piles,  the  space  was  partly  filled  with 
fragments  of  stone  from  4  to  12  inches  across.  The  nozzle  of  the  hose 
from  the  pump  was  then  inserted  among  the  stones,  and  the  boiling  pro- 
cess which  followed  washed  out  the  sand.  The  river  currents  carried 
this  off  as  before,  and  let  the  stones  sink.  This  process  was  continued 
until  the  stones  would  sink  no  more  and  no  sand  could  be  raised.  More 
rock  was  then  thrown  in  and  the  whole  leveled  up  even  with  the  top  of 
the  piles.  Considerable  stone  was  placed  outside  of  the  piles,  as  well  as 
between  them,  thus  aiding  still  further  in  the  protection  from  scour. 
See  Fig.  3. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  submarine  work  was  done 
by  diving  crews,  and  with  the  usual  diving  suits.  A  special  boat  was 
used  for  this  work,  and  the  air  pumps  were  driven  by  steam. 

When  our  masonry  was  done,  large  quantities  of  riprap  were 
thrown  around  the  piers.  As  the  sand  washed  out,  this  dropped  into  its 
place. 
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In  high  stages  of  the  river,  the  bottom  was  frequently  scoured,  aud 
the  stone  settled  into  the  gap.  Then  as  the  water  fell  and  as  the  currents 
became  less  swift,  sand  filled  in  and  over  portions  of  the  sunken 
stone.  Each  process  of  this  kind  tended  to  make  the  whole  more 
secure. 

The  effect  of  these  floods  is  shown  by  the  profile  of  the  river  in 
Fig.  3,  herewith,  showing  the  bottom  at  various  dates:  January,  l'S67; 
Mav  15,  1867  ;  September,  1867  ;  January  11,  1868  ;  March  18,  1868  ; 
April  18,1868;  May  16,  1868.  Very  heavy  scours  are  indicated  on 
the  profile  on  each  side  of  the  pivot  pier  in  March,  1868. 

Many  other  observations  were  taken,  but  these  suffice  to  show  the 
workings  of  the  floods.  It  was  noted  that  when  we  commenced  to 
put  in  piles  the  scour  of  the  surrounding  sand  began,  and  under  normal 
conditions,  it  increased  with  the  obstructions.  In  general,  if  the  river 
was  blocked  by  obstructions,  just  so  much  would  be  cut  out  elsewhere, 
and  the  area  of  cross-section  was  thus  maintained  constant. 

The  pivot  pier  was  the  last  one  finished.  It  was  completed  March 
3,  1868.  On  the  5th  the  water  began  to  rise,  and  the  ice  to  break  up 
and  move  out.  The  protection  pier  or  fender  for  the  draw  had  not  been 
built,  and  there  was  practically  nothing  to  protect  the  newly  finished 
pier  from  the  ice.  which  was  running  heavily.  Much  care  had  been 
taken  in  filling,  with  stone,  the  spaces  between  and  around  the  piles  in 
the  manner  described,  but  no  riprap  had  yet  been  put  in  around  the 
pier.  A"  few  days  later  a  heavy  ice-gorge  some  miles  above  Burlington 
broke  and  the  great  masses  of  ice  came  down,  filling  the  whole  river. 
Our  temporary  pile  bridge,  extending  from  pier  Ko.  5  to  the  eastern 
shore,  caught  the  ice  and  practically  the  whole  river  east  of  the  draw 
wa=  closed,  forcing  the  whole  volume  of  water  through  the  draw  open- 
ings. 

On  the  13th  the  water  had  reached  its  height,  and  had  carried  away 
300  feet  or  more  of  the  temporary  pile  bridge,  letting  out  so  much  of 
the  gorge.  The  energy  of  our  whole  force  was  for  some  days  directed 
to  the  working  out  of  the  rest  of  it  in  order  to  relieve  our  works  from 
danger.  It  was  not  until  the  l8th  that  we  were  able  to  measure  the 
bottom  and  thus  to  show  the  form  on  that  date.  How  nearly  the  line 
shown  represented  it  under  the  greatest  pressure  we  do  not  know. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  position  taken  by  the  stone  we  had  "  washed  " 
in  around  the  foundation  piles.  All  tests  showed  that  our  pier  was 
unharmed. 

We  were  now  enabled  to  put  in  riprap  much  lower  than  we  could 
have  done  in  any  other  way,  and  much  of  this  work  was  done. 

In  April  there  was  another  rise  in  the  river,  and  although  there 
was  no  ice  moving,  the  bottom  was  cut  still  lower,  as  shown  by  the  line 
of  the  28th. 
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On  ;May  11th  the  water  was  up  again,  above  the  April  fl.xxl,  but 
ou  the  16th,  as  shown,  the  east  opening  of  the  draw  had  filled  in,  while 
the  west  opening  had  cut  still  deeper,  going  practically  to  the  shale 
about  midway  of  the  opening.  As  the  water  subsided,  these  holes 
began  to  fill  in,  but  as  my  observations  ceased  in  June  I  cannot  sav  to 
what  extent  this  proceeded. 

In  putting  the  foundations  in  the  river  we  use<i  heavy  boat  pile- 
drivers,  24  feet  beams  and  45  feet  leads,  and  machinery  heavy  enough 
to  handle  easily  a  3,(X>0-pound  hammer.  The  boats  had  three  "  spuds,"' 
one  on  each  side,  about  10  feet  back  from  the  front  end,  and  one  in 
the  rear,  so  that  it  could  be  held  steadily  in  place. 

It  was  the  custom  to  drive  eight  or  ten  piles  in  the  shape  of  an 
inverted  V,  100  feet  or  more  up  stream  from  the  pier  upon  which  work 
was  to  be  done.  These  were  usually  capped,  and  a  float  of  timbers  was 
placed  upon  the  up-stream  side.  The  object  of  the  V  was  twofold — 
first,  to  permit  the  easy  handling  and  swinging  of  the  pile-driver  boat ; 
and  second,  to  protect  the  work  from  drillwood,  rafts  rimning  in,  etc. 
One  would  think  that  the  raftsmen  would  avoid  obstructions,  if  |X)ssible, 
but  that  did  not  seem  to  be  the  nature  of  those  driving  rafts  down  the 
Mississippi  in  those  days.  They  felt  secure  with  their  heavy  crafts  and 
they  resented  the  placing  of  any  obstruction  in  the  river.  They  carried 
awav  our  works  several  times  without  injury  to  themselves,  and  we  thus 
learned  to  strengthen  our  structure  until  we  thought  it  was  safe.  On 
one  occasion  a  large  log  raft  was  tied  up  for  several  days  a  couple  of 
miles  above  the  bridge,  in  order  to  strengthen  its  tront  end,  the  crew 
toasting  that  they  could  then  destroy  our  works.  But  in  the  interven- 
ing time  our  own  works  had  been  strengthened,  and  when  the  shock 
came,  one  morning,  just  at  daybreak,  their  raft  was  broken  into  many 
pieces.     We  were  never  troubled  again  in  this  way. 

These  Vs  also  aided  us  in  closing  the  river  above  us  when  the  ice 
began  to  form.  With  our  steamboat  and  barges  we  could,  with  the 
aid  ot'  lines  to  Ys  on  each  side,  stop  the  running  ice  for  half  an  hour 
or  S'\  and  it  was  then  either  frozen  or  gorged  so  tightly  that  we  had  no 
further  trouble.  With  our  boats  we  kfept  the  ice  broken  about  our 
work,  so  that  we  were  not  hindered  in  the  delivery  of  material  at  the 
points  where  it  was  neetled. 

Our  piles,  when  driven,  were  sawed  off  by  machinery  vFigs.  4  and 
5).  Ou  each  side  of  the  pier,  and  a  few  feet  away  from  it.  we  drove  a 
row  of  piles,  perhaps  6  or  8  feet  apart.  These  were  capped,  and  upon 
the  cap  was  placed  a  traveler  12  feet  wide,  arranged  to  be  moved  from 
end  to  end  of  the  pier  on  these  caps.  Upon  this  traveler  was  another 
and  smaller  one,  arranged  to  run  upon  it  and  across  the  pier.  This  last 
traveler  carried  a  vertical  shaft  in  a  properly  braced  fi^me.  This 
21 
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Figs.  4  and  5. — Pile-Sawing  Machine. 


shaft  cai-ried  at  its  lower  eud  a  circular  saw  about  36  inches  in  diameter- 
The  shaft  could  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required,  and  was  driven  by 
means  of  a  'beveled  gear  from  a  horizontal  shaft  on  the  little  traveler. 
A  long  belt  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  large  traveler,  around  a 
pulley  on  this  horizontal  shaft  and  another  guide  pulley,  so  arranged 
that  the  shaft  was  turned  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  little  traveler. 
An  engine  on  a  boat  alongside  the  pier  was  the  motive  power. 

The  little  traveler  was  fed  across  the  pier  by  means  of  a  set  of 
small  blocks  on  each  side,  and  a  line  which  ran  around  a  wheel  shaft 
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like  a  ship's  steering  uheel.  By  this  means  tlie  traveler  could  be 
moved  either  way,  and  we  could  thus  cut  off  a  row  of  piles  runnino- 
one  way,  and  then,  by  feeding  back,  cut  the  next  row,  the  large  traveler 
having  been  moved  back  to  reach  it.  In  this  way  12  or  15  piles  were 
cut  off  per  hour.  The  efficiency  of  the  saw  under  water  is,  of  course, 
very  much  less  than  in  the  air. 

After  the  sawing   off  of  the   piles  and  the  filling  of  the  spaces 
between  them  with  stone,  the  foundation  was  ready  for  the  masonry. 
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Fig.  6. — Details  of  Caissox. 


This  was  built  in  floating  caissons  (Fig.  6),  which  Avere  constructed 
of  square  timber  about  12  x  12,  dressed  on  three  sides,  and  all  to  one 
size.  The  floor  was  of  two  thicknesses,  the  lower  across  the  pier  and 
the  upper  lengthwise  of  it.  The  upper  course  was  bolted  together  with 
long  li-inch  rods,  running  from  side  to  side.  The  upper  course  was 
also  drift-bolted  to  the  lower  course,  the  timbers  of  which  were  placed 
close  together.  Thus  the  bottom  was  a  solid  mass  of  timber  about  two 
feet  thick.  The  sides  and  ends  were  of  sized  square  timbers,  placed  one 
above  the  other.  At  the  corners  the  end  and  side  timbers  of  each 
course  were  halved  together  and  held  by  J-inch  bolts  passing  horizontally 
through  both  timbers  at  an  angle  of  45°,  as  shown  at  A. 

About  eight  of  these  sets  of  timbers  were  placed  one  above  the 
other  and  then  bolted  down  to  the  bottom  by  11 -inch  bolts,  spaced  4 
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feet  apart.  The  bolts  had  square  heads  at  the  top,  and  were  screwed 
into  nuts  set  in  square  washers  at  the  bottom. 

The  next  section,  constructed  in  the  same  way,  was  put  just  above 
the  first.  To  join  two  such  sections  together  the  nut  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  bolt  of  the  top  section  Avas  placed  under  the  top  timber  of  the  lower 
section,  as  shown  at  B. 

The  object  of  this  mode  of  construction  was  to  enable  us,  by  un- 
screwing the  bolts,  when  the  masonry  was  finished  and  in  place,  to 
remove  the  timbers  forming  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  caisson  and  to  use 
it  elsewhere.  The  side  of  the  caisson  could  be  extended  up  as  high  as 
the  depth  of  water  might  require.  The  cracks  between  the  timbers, 
both  in  the  sides  and  in  the  bottom,  were  calked  with  oakum  and  made 
water-tight. 

The  bottom  and  one  section  were  usually  put  together  on  land,  and 
the  caisson  was  then  launched,  and,  while  floating,  carried  up  to  any 
height  required.  Staging  timbers  were  then  put  upon  it  to  carry  the 
travelers  and  crabs  used  in  handling  the  stone.  The  ends  of  these 
staging  timbers  projected  out  beyond  the  ends,  so  that  the  crab  could 
run  over  the  car  or  boat  when  carrying  the  stone.     See  Figs.  7  and  8. 

The  caissons  completed  were  towed  to  place.  The  piles  upon  which 
the  saw  machinery  ran  were  furred  out  so  to  act  as  guides  after  the 
caisson  was  in  its  exact  place,  and  two  piles  for  the  same  use  were  put 
below  the  caisson  and  furred  out  properly,  the  blocking  from  the  caisson 
being  near  the  bottom.  The  masonry  was  then  laid  out  in  proper  form 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  caisson,  and  the  work  of  laying  stone  commenced. 
It  was  guided  by  squaring  up  from  the  bottom  (or  using  lines),  and  not 
by  using  levels,  for  the  caisson  settled  one  way  and  then  the  other,  as 
the  load  was  increased  on  either  side.  The  laying  of  the  stone  continued 
until  the  bottom  of  the  caisson  was  within  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
of  the  piles,  when  an  examination  was  made  by  the  divers  to  ascertain 
if  everything  was  clear.  If  so  found,  a  hole  was  bored  through  the  side 
of  the  caisson  below  the  Avater  line  and  the  water  was  let  in,  thus  slowly 
sinking  the  caisson  to  a  bearing  on  the  piles.  As  soon  as  such  bearing 
was  reached,  tests  were  made  as  to  position.  If  from  any  cause  the 
masonry  was  much  out  of  position,  the  water  was  pumped  out,  and  the 
caisson  raised  and  moved  as  required.  In  only  one  case  did  we  have  to 
raise  a  caisson  after  it  had  settled,  and  in  that  case  some  sand  had  been 
deposited  on  one  corner  of  the  foundation  to  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches 
during  the  night  after  an  examination  and  previous  to  the  settling. 
The  caisson  was  raised  and  the  sand  removed,  and  the  caisson  again 
settled  into  place.  The  masonry  was  then  completed,  using  the  level  in 
the  w'ox'k.  After  the  completion  of  the  masonry  the  sides  of  the  caisson 
were  removed  at  pleasure,  as  has  been  explained. 
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Fig.  7. — Caisson  for  Pivot  Pier,  January  15,  1S6S. 

Fig.  7,  from  a  photograph  takeii  January  15,  1868,  shows  the 
caisson  for  the  pivot  pier  as  it  was  put  in  place  and  before  any  stone  was 
laid.  It  shows  the  open  water  below  the  bridge,  while  among  the  piles 
and  above  the  bridge  was  a  solid  mass  of  ice.  Piles  had  been  driven 
for  a  temporary  track  to  enable  us  to  run  stone  out  upon  cars,  the 
stringers  not  yet  being  in  place. 


Fig.  8.— Caisson  for  Pier  No.  6,  December,  1867. 

Fig.  8,  from  a  photograph  taken  a  month  earlier,  shows  the  caisson 
of  pier  No.  6,  well  down  in  the  water. 

The  masonry  was  rock-face,  with  joints  pitched.     No  attempt  was 
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made  to  give  a  smooth  exterior.  The  face  stones  were  as  large  and 
thick  as  could  then  be  got  from  the  quarry  used,  but  much  smaller  in 
every  way  than  the  Bedford  stone  used  in  the  reconstruction.  The 
backing  was  of  large  stone,  and  all  the  stone  was  laid  in  cement,  no  dry 
work  or  grout  being  allowed.  The  Utica,  Dl.,  cement  used  was  inferior? 
of  course,  to  the  Portland  cement  recently  used. 

As  a  whole,  the  masonry  was  strong  and  pretty  fair.  Its  quality 
is  vouched  for  by  its  being  loaded,  after  its  23  years  of  previous  service, 
with  the  new  heavy  double-track  bridge. 

The  superstructure  has  been  sulficiently  described  by  Mr.  Morison. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  reconstruction  in  the  form  of  a  double- 
track  bridge  cost  but  about  one-third  of  the  original  expenditure,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  work  under  water  costs  very  much  more 
than  work  in  the  air,  and  that  there  was  practically  no  subaqueous 
work  in  the  reconstruction.  The  amount  of  masonry  in  the  new  work 
is  small  compared  with  that  in  the  old.  and  the  cost  of  material  of  all 
kinds  is  much  less  now  than  it  was  at  that  time.  Steel  rails  now  cost 
less  than  one-jhird  of  what  iron  rails  cost  then ;  supplies  of  all  kinds 
but  little  more  than  half  of  their  cost  at  that  time,  and  labor  is  conse- 
quently reduced  in  about  the  same  ratio.  The  superstructure  of  the 
new  bridge  cost  between  5  and  6  cents  per  pound,  while  that  of  the  old, 
if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  cost  about  three  times  as  much. 

The  currents  varie<i,  not  only  in  different  parts  of  the  river,  and  at 
different  stages  of  the  waters,  as  already  stated,  but  also  at  different 
depths ;  that  is,  the  current  at  the  surface  was  not  the  same  as  that  at 
two,  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface.  The  courses  of  the  currents 
varied  at  different  stages  of  the  water. 

Our  observations  further  showed  that  with  rising  and  high  water 
the  elevation  of  the  surface  at  the  center  was  greater  than  that  at  the 
edges  by  sometimes  as  much  as  two  inches. 

After  pier  No.  5  had  been  finished  for  some  time,  an  examination 
was  made,  in  order  to  see  to  what  extent  the  heads  of  the  piles  had 
indented  the  under  surface  of  the  caisson,  built  of  white  pine.  It  was 
found  that  the  indentations  varied  from  one-sixteenth  to  three-ihirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch,  and  in  no  case  exceeded  one-eighth. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  thing  noted  was  that  the  piers — huge 
masses  of  solid  masonry  as  they  were — were  in  constant  motion.  The 
writer  had  known  of  cases  where  large  telescopes,  notwithstanding  their 
heavy  foundations,  had  been  set  trembling  by  a  passing  horse,  and  was 
curious  to  know  how,  if  in  any  way,  the  flow  of  the  waters  would  affect 
these  heavy  piers.  It  was  only  after  many  attempts  that  any  vibration 
was  detected,  and  then  it  was  by  the  use  of  a  very  delicate  level  bubble. 
This  was  found  to  vibrate  slightly,  but  constantly.  The  test  was  made 
many  times,  and  on  various  piers,  but  always  with  the  same  result. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Morisox. — As  Mr.  Hudson's  jiaper  has,  I  believe,  been 
brought  out  by  one  prepared  by  myself  Tread  before  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers,  December  6,  1893,  and  published  in  the  Jourxal  of  De- 
cember, 1893,  Vol.  XII,  Xo.  12),  it  is  perhaps  right  to  call  attention  to 
one  or  two  features  in  bridge  building,  or,  rather,  in  bridging  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  are  briefly  referred  to  in  Mr.  Hudson's  paper,  but  are  not 
really  brought  out  either  in  his  or  in  mine.  He  is  entirely  correct  when 
he  states  that  in  the  reconstruction  there  was  very  little  work  to  do  on  the 
substructure.  The  piers,  excepting  for  the  deterioration  which  they 
had  sustained,  were  as  good  as  they  had  ever  been.  I  think  the  condi- 
tion of  those  piers,  as  compared  with  those  in  some  other  Mississippi 
River  bridges,  bears  out  all  that  he  has  said  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
foundations.  The  piers  of  the  Burlington  Bridge  were  also  much  larger 
than  those  of  most  of  the  old  single-track  bridges.  They  are  double  the 
size  of  those  of  the  Quincy  Bridge,  which  was  built  at  the  same  time. 
But  our  methods  of  putting  in  the  substructure  of  bridges  have  under- 
gone almost  as  great  improvements  as  those  that  have  been  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  of  superstructures,  and  if,  at  the  time  of  rebuild- 
ing the  Burlington  Bridge,  I  had  had  to  build  an  entirely  new  bridge  at 
the  same  site,  I  think  the  cost  of  thie  piers,  using  precisely  the  same 
spans,  would  not  have  been  half  the  cost  of  the  superstructure.  In  a 
bridge  which  I  am  now  building,  which  is  nearly  completed,  and  which 
I  expect  to  open  in  about  six  weeks  across  the  same  river,  the  founda- 
tions are  all  of  that  type  of  which  the  Burlington  Bridge  afforded  the 
first  instance.  They  are  all  pile  foundations,  the  piles  cut  off  ten  feet 
below  an  extremely  low  water,  the  piers  built  on  rafts  with  movable 
sides  above,  so  that  they  can  be  floated  into  position.  The  piers  are 
located  on  the  piles  substantially  as  at  Burlington.  Practically  the  only 
advance  in  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  built  in  1893  over  that  built  in 
1867  is  in  the  method  of  doing  the  work,  which  has  been  very  much 
simplified.  The  bridge  referred  to  has  approximately  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  Burlington,  but  is  rather  longer  and  carries  a  much  heavier 
load.  The  cost  of  the  superstructure  is  very  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
substructure.  I  make  this  statement  merely  to  show  how  the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  work  under  water  has  progressed  side  by  side  with  that  in 
the  cost  of  work  above  water.  One  of  the  greatest  features  of  the  Bur- 
lington Bridge,  as  originally  built,  and  as  described  by  Mr.  Hudson,  the 
feature  that  has  done  more  thau  any  other  to  facilitate  the  building  of 
bridges  across  the  Mississippi,  is  the  fact  that  they  succeeded  in  doing 
icork  under  water  without  icorking  under  water.  Their  piles  were  driven 
from  floating  pile-drivers :  their  piles  were  cut  ofl'  by  machinery  erected 
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above  water,  and  the  piers  were  built  ab<Dve  water :  k>  tbat  any  =ul> 
aqueous  work,  excepting  to  the  limited  extent  of  examining  foundations. 
was  rendered  nnnecesarv.  and  the  Burlington  Bridge  is  the  first  ex- 
ample of  such  practice.  This  feature  characterizes  the  present  cheap 
form  of  construction  of  piers  in  rivers  like  the  Upper  Mississippi,  in 
which  the  current  is  so  limited  that  it  can  very  easily  be  controlled.  At 
die  Alton  Bridge,  the  same  method,  somewhat  modified,  was  employed ; 
but  that  bridge  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Me.  Tho5IA5  AppLEToy. — I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Morison  if, 
during  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge,  sotindings  were  taken  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  form  of  cross-section  of  the  river  had  changed,  whether 
the  depth  had  increased  from  what  Mr.  Hudson  gives, 

Me-  MoEiirOy. — Soundings  were  not  taken  at  regular  intervals  dur- 
ing reconstruction,  but  they  have  been  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bridge 
for  a  great  many  years.  Since  Mr.  Huds-jn  retired  from  the  Burlingt4:'n 
Boad,  many  things  have  occurred  to  affect  the  channel  of  the  river.  The 
west  shore  has  been  advanced  something  like  250  to  300  feet,  partly  by 
artificial  constructions  and  partly  by  the  natural  results  of  such  con- 
structions. Furthermore,  the  line  of  railroad  across  the  river-bottom 
east  of  the  bridge  was  originally  built  with  a  good  many  pile  openings, 
the  greater  part  of  which  have  since  been  closed.  All  thb  has  had  the 
effect  of  deepening  the  river,  but  the  main  features  of  the  stream  are 
substantially  as  they  were.  The  sand  bar  still  exists  at  the  east  end  of 
the  bridge  and  the  deep  water  is  still  found  on  the  other  side. 

Mb.  HzTiEY  GoLDMABK. — Mr.  Morison  has  told  us  that  the  sub- 
structure of  this  bridge  could  be  built  now  for  very  much  less  than  its 
original  cost :  but  he  has  also  told  us  that  the  substructure,  as  it  was 
built,  was  a  good,  sound  piece  of  work  that  has  endured  well  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  that,  with  some  sbght  changes,  is  to  do  its  work  for  many 
years  more,  ^ow  the  cost  of  the  work  is,  of  course,  a  very  imp<')rtant 
item  ;  but  the  permanence  of  the  work  is,  I  think,  even  a  better  measure 
of  the  skill  of  the  engineer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  .superstructure  of  this  bridge  has  been 
entirely  renewed.  The  supei^ructures  of  many  of  these  old  bridges 
have  been  renewed  because  they  were  no  longer  able  to  do  the  work 
required  of  them.  I  understand  very  well  that  this  work,  owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  weights  of  the  engines  and  trains  carried,  is  much  greater 
than  that  to  which  they  were  originally  subjected.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  even  for  the  same  loading,  we  could  to-day  pronounce  the  old 
superetructures  safe,  and,  in  general,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  from  the 
days  of  these  early  bridges  even  to  the  present  time,  the  substructures 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  far  better  than  the  bridges  they  carry,  in  the 
West  at  least.     And  this  has  been  the  case,  although  we  have  had  to 
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experiment  with  untried  qualities  of  stone,  and  slowly  learn  the  char- 
acteristics of  our  rivers,  so  different  from  those  of  eastern  streams. 

With  all  these  drawbacks,  honestly-built  masonrv  piers  of  thirty 
years'  standing  are  today  as  good  as  ever,  and  in  manv  western  roads 
are  now  supporting  the  third  generation  of  truss  spans.  Xow,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  reasons  for  this  difference  are  worth  considering. 

In  the  first  place  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  engineer  in 
favor  of  a  false  economy  in  the  tirst  cost  of  substructure,  has  never 
been  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  superstructure.  When  economy  has 
been  imperative,  it  has  been  usual  to  build  the  piers  of  timber,  postpon- 
ing the  use  of  masonry  until  a  later  period.  Iron  trusses  are  too  often 
pared  down  to  the  utmost  limit  of  safety,  but  this  practice  has  never 
been  commonly  applied  to  stonework  or  to  timber  framing. 

In  the  second  place,  to  a  large  extent,  superstructures  have  in  this 
country  been  built  under  the  most  severe  competition,  both  as  to  design 
and  as  to  workmanship.  While  nominally  subject  to  specifications  as  to 
strength,  they  have  been  judged  mainly  by  the  dimensions  of  the  trusa 
members,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  connections  and  of  the  charac- 
ter 9f  the  design  as  a  whole. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  to  produce  loose-jointed  structures,  built 
to  conform  to  strain  calculations  at  the  lowest  possible  net  cost,  rather 
than  careful  designs. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  check  the  sizes  of  main  members,  but  it  is 
difficult,  in  any  specification,  no  matter  how  minute,  to  define  the  nature 
of  details  and  connections  so  that  all  competitors  shall  be  on  an  equal 
footing.  Hence  the  tendency  has  been  to  use  light  details  with  heavy 
members,  and  thus  many  heavy  and  expensive  bridges  have  been  built 
which  are  really  very  weak  in  vital  points. 

In  examining  structures  in  use.  I  have  foimd  many  which  figured 
out  very  fairly  as  to  the  principal  strains,  and  which  as  a  whole  con- 
tained enough  weight  of  metal  to  make  a  good  bridge,  but  which  were 
still  quite  unsafe  and  therefore  unfit  for  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  recall  not  a  few  trusses  in  which  the 
strains  ran  quite  high  throughout,  but  which  were  careftilly  designed  in 
every  detail  and  did  not  show  a  loose  rivet  nor  any  sign  whatsoever 
that  they  were  not  capable  of  doing  their  work  safely. 

While  the  many  able  engineers  in  the  employ  of  bridge  companies 
have  done  a  great  deal  in  the  last  two  decades  toward  the  development 
of  iron  bridge  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  terribly 
handicapped  by  the  circumstances  under  which  they  have  had  to  work. 

The  good  as  well  as  the  bad  points  of  our  existing  bridges  show 
that  they  were  developed  by  the  contracting  company,  and  in  the  shop 
r:\tlier  than  bv  the  civil  engineer  as  such. 
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While  they  are  as  a  rule  built  with  every  possible  regard  to  facility 
and  economy  of  construction  and  erection,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
sufficient  attention  has  been  given  to  the  work  they  have  to  do  after- 
wards. In  other  words,  bridges  in  actual  use  are  not  as  closely  watched 
by  competent  experts  as  are  other  engineering  works. 

There  has  been  too  complete  a  division  of  labor.  The  office-work 
expended  upon  bridge  superstructures  should  be  supplemented  by  more 
of  actual  observation  of  the  use  of  bridges  during  many  years  and 
under  all  sorts  of  circumstances.  I  think  that  if  more  of  such  observa- 
tion had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  our  bridge  designs,  we  should  have 
had  more  bridges  that  were  practical  ;  not  designed  by  fine-spun 
theories,  but  better  able  to  stand  actual  use  and  even  abuse. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  BOX. 


Jlembers  of  the  associated  societies,  and  other  persons,  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  for 
tliis  department  of  the  Journal,  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  come  to  their  notice. 


Sixth  International  Congress  on  Internal  Xavia'ation. 


This  Cono;ress  will  be  held  at  The  Hague  in  July  next,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  closing  session  of  the  Fifth  Congress,  held  in  Paris  in 
1892.  The  questions  to  be  discussed  will  involve  the  construction  of  canals  to  be 
navigated  at  high  velocities;  the  equipment  of  ports;  methods  of  dealing  with 
obstructions  by  ice  ;  traction  upon  canals  and  rivers;  tolls,  etc.  The  proceedings 
will  be  printed  in  French,  German  and  English.  Excursions  will  be  made,  during 
and  after  the  Congress,  to  Kotterdam,  Amsterdam,  Harlem,  the  Zuyder  Zee,  etc. 


Tlie  Restoration  of  tlie  Pnrdiie  Liaboi'atory. 


A  circular,  issued  by  the  Purdue  University,  informs  us  that  the  damage  occa- 
sioned by  the  lire  of  January  23d  has  been,  in  great  measure,  repaired,  and  that,  by 
the  opening  of  the  fall  term  in  September  next,  every  machine,  tool  and  piece  of 
apparatus,  formerly  in  the  laboratory  and  necessary  to  carry  on  the  instruction  and 
practice  provided  for  in  the  catalogue,  will  be  in  place  and  ready  for  use,  and  that 
many  new  features  of  great  importance  will  be  added. 

The  locomotive  plant,  for  which  this  institution  has  become  famous,  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  general  laboratory,  and  installed  in  a  new  building  especially 
designed  to  receive  it.  The  new  plant  will  be  larger  and  much  more  complete 
than  the  original,  and  will  be  capable  of  receiving  and  testing  any  locomotive 
whatever.  A  new  traction  dynamometer,  especially  designed  for  this  part  of  the 
work,  is  now  being  built  for  the  laboratory  by  William  Sellers  &  Co.,  Incorporated, 
of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  steam  engineering  department,  the  two  engines  of  a  Vauclain  compound 
locomotive,  arranged  to  be  mounted  as  a  stationary  engine  and  to  be  run  with  steam 
under  the  load  of  a  friction  brake,  are  being  installed  through  the  generosity  of  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  of  Philadelphia. 

The  300,000  pound  upright  Riehle  testing  machine  exhibited  at  the  Columbian 
Exhibition  has  been  purchased  for  the  testing  department.  When  it  was  exhibited 
it  was  the  largest  upright  machine  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  will  accommodate 
specimens  up  to  ten  feet  in  length,  either  in  tension  or  compression. 


Progress  in  Pliiladelpliia. 


The  name  of  Philadelphia  has  from  time  immemorial  been  regarded  by  non- 
residents as  synonymous  with  lethargy  ;  but  a  native  who  should  now  return  to  the 
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city  after  an  absence  of  some  years  would  1)8  inclined  to  believe  that  the  city  had 
shaken  off  its  slumbers  and  was  rapidly  coming  to  the  fore.  Its  new  City  Hall, 
which  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  progressing  with  true  Philadelphia 
deliberateness,  and  which  is  to  cost  something  over  twenty  million  dollars  instead 
of  the  five  millions  originally  estimated,  has,  for  years,  although  still  incomplete, 
been  presentable  as  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  world.  The  two  new  railroad 
stations,  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  systems, 
the  former  of  which  is  still  incomplete,  are  by  far  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind 
in  America,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  any  stations  in  the  world. 

Even  the  streets,  the  paving  of  which  has  for  years  been  a  reproach  to  the  city, 
are  undergoing  improvement,  and  at  the  present  rate  sheet  asphalt  will  soon  be 
almost  as  much  the  rule  as  the  cobble  was  a  few  years  ago.  The  Trades  League,  a 
body  which  has  taken  upon  itself  to  look  after  the  advancement  of  the  city's 
interest,  has  published  a  list  of  items  "  wherein  we  are  first,"  and  among  these  are 
enumerated  the  Water  Works,  begun  in  1799,  Franklin's  electrical  discoveries,  the 
matter  of  steam  navigation,  and  the  first  experimental  railroad  track  laid  in  the 
United  States.  The  list,  however,  omits  to  mention  the  first  pneumatic  tube  for 
postal  purposes,  laid  down  in  the  United  States,  and  the  largest,  so  far  as  diameter 
is  concerned,  in  the  world.  This  tube  connects  the  main  Post  Office  at  Ninth  and 
Chestnut  Streets  with  the  branch  office  at  Fourth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  is  about 
half  a  mile  long  and  six  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  described  in  an  interesting 
paper  recently  read  before  the  local  Engineers'  Club  by  Mr.  A.  Falkenau. 

Every  street-car  system  in  the  city  has  applied  for  and  received  permission  to 
introduce  the  trolley  system.  Many  of  the  lines  have  already  applied  it,  and  most 
of  the  others  are  rapidly  preparing  to  put  it  in  operation. 

Not  the  least  among  the  important  operations  now  going  on  in  this  city  is  the 
erection  of  a  large  and  handsome  building  for  the  Bourse. 

The  question  now  agitating  the  jniblic  mind  is  the  proposed  construction  of  a 
mis-called  Boulevard,  a  straight  avenue  extending  from  the  new  City  Hall  north- 
westwardly to  the  nearest  corner  of  the  world-renowned  Fairmount  Park,  and 
intersecting  diagonally  the  intermediate  checker-board  blocks.  The  Boulevard  was 
some  time  ago  placed  upon  the  city  plan,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
advisability  of  constructing  it,  and  a  movement  to  remove  it  from  the  plan  was 
recently  set  on  foot.  This  movement  has,  however,  been  efiectually  blocked  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Survey  Committee  of  Councils,  retaining  the  new  avenue 
upon  the  city  plan. 


Bearing  Po\\'ei'  of  Foiindatlons. 


From  the  valuable  noto-book  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell,  of  the  Western  Society,  we 
have  been  permitted  to  extract  the  following  data  respecting  the  bearing  power  of 
foundations : 
Clay. 

From  2  to  8  or  9  tons  per  square  foot,  without  allowance  for  friction. 
Sand. 

The  different  kinds  vary  greatly  in  bearing  power.  Sand  mixed  with  loam  will 
not  bear  more  than  5  tons  per  square  foot.  9.3  tons  per  square  foot  were 
placed  on  fine  gravel  and  sand  at  Urk  Viaduct;  masonry  piers  on  cylinders 
4-8  inch  diameter;  friction  neglected. 
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In  India,  on  coarse  sand  in  deep  foundations,  not  over  9  tons  are  used. 
In  experiments  20  tons  have  been  put  on  sand  without  measurable  settlement. 
Friction. 

Side  friction  varies  from  200  to  600  pounds  per  square  foot. 
All  the  above  are  in  gross  tons  =  2,240  pounds. — B.  Baker,  April  17,  1888. 
Clay. 

Black  Friars  Bridge,  5  tons  per  square  foot.     Settled  badly.— Randall  Hunt. 

Enyincerinf/  and  Buildi)ig  Record,  June  23,  1SS8. 
New  London  Bridge,  5  tons  per  square  foot  on  piles,  =  80  tons  per  pile. 

Settled  badly. 
Westminster  Bridge,  2  tons  per  square  foot ;  no  settlement. 
Old  Westminster  Bridge,  5J  tons  per  square  foot;  failed. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  1^  tons  per  square  foot;  no  settlement. 
Fargo,  Dakota,  Four-Story  ikiilding,  2i^  tons   per  square   foot;  failed.     Then 

\h  tons  per  square  foot;  no  settlement. 
Cleveland,  New  Viaduct,  1  to  1.7  tons  per  square  foot. 

Washington  Monument,  9  tons  per  scjuare  foot,  inside  edge.     Clay  and  sand, 
3  tons  per  square  foot,  outside  edge. 
Sand. 

Coney  Island  Pier,  5  tons  per  square  foot. 

New  York  Steam  Company's  Chimney,  4  tons  per  square  foot  on  fine  sand ; 

settled. 
Brooklyn  Bridge  Anchorage,  4  tons  per  square  foot. 
Nantes  Bridge,  6.8  tons  per  square  foot ;  settled. 
Berlin,  considered  safe,  2.3  tons  per  square  foot. 

Sometimes  used  to  4.1  tons  per  square  foot. 
Albany  Capitol,  2  tons  per  square  foot ;  settled. 
Cairo  Bridge,  fatigue  weight : 

Channel  piers,  3.34  tons  per  square  foot. 
Kiver  piers,  33.08  tons  per  square  foot. 

Friction  on  sides  taken  at  4,000  pounds  per  square  foot;  fine  sand. 
Sioux  City,  Pier  III ;  sand,  2.64  tons  per  square  foot. 
Soft  Soil. 

India,  1  ton  per  square  foot  used. 

The  Box  will  be  very  glad  to  add  to  the  completeness  of  this  record  from  the 
experience  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  have  data  of  this  kind  at  hand. 


Cost  of  EartliTvork. 


From  the  same  source  of  information  we  extract  the  following  memorandum 
respecting  the  cost  of  steam-shovel  excavation  at  the  site  of  the  Blair  Bridge  : 

Haul,  2^  miles;  material  excellent,  loose,  loamy  clay  ;  cars  running  to  shovel 
by  gravity;  two  trains  of  14  cars  each,  30  feet  long;  5  cars  at  50  cents  and  one 
engine  at  |6.50  per  day,  rented  ;  the  remaining  plant  owned ;  5  yards  in  embank- 
ment, 6  yards  loose  on  cars ;  carload  work  6  months,  1885,  April  to  September. 
Total  cost,  including  all  employees,  train  crew  and  operator  .    .  $17,803.59 

Number  of  carloads 32,141.00 

Cost  per  carload $0.05538 

Cost  per  cubic  yard 0.01107 
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UiidergTOtincl  Electric  Conclviits  in  St.  Ijoiiis. 


St.  Louis  has  followed  the  lead  of  several  other  large  cities,  and  is  about  to 
undertake  to  solve  the  problem  of  putting  its  electric  wires  underground.  A  com- 
mission has  been  appointed,  representing  the  four  departments  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, the  Mayor,  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  City  Council  and  the  Board  of  Public' 
Works.  This,  commission  has  thus  far  been  occupied  in  collecting  statistics  and 
reports  as  to  work  of  the  same  kind  done  in  other  cities.  Its  members  propose  to 
give  a  hearing  to  all  parties  immediately  interested,  beginning  with  those  com- 
panies which  have  wires  in  the  city  streets.  As  the  city  has  reached  the  limit  of 
taxation  and  of  bonded  indebtedness,  the  commission  has  before  it  the  difficult  problem 
of  constructing  these  conduits  and  enabling  the  city  ultimately  to  own  them.  It 
will  be  several  months  before  this  commission  has  finished  its  labors. 


New  Specifications  for  Structtiral  Steel  for  Modern 
Kailroacl  Bi'iclaes. 


Mr.  George  H.  Thomson  is  perhaps  best  known  to  our  readers  and  to  the 
members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  his  recent  capacity  of 
Engineer  of  Bridges  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  He 
has  now,  however,  established  himself  as  Consulting  Engineer  in  the  Wagner 
Palace  Car  offices  at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York  City.  Although  Mr. 
Thomson  quotes  and  evidently  endorses  Herbert  Spencer's  remark  that  "  am- test 
is  liable  to  yield  untrue  results,  either  from  incapacity  or  carelessness  from  those 
who  use  it,"  he  has  nevertheless  established  here  a  series  of  quite  elaborate  tests 
for  bridge  steel,  trusting  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  fall  into 
competent  hands.  The  specifications,  although  brief,  embody  some  radical  departures 
from  customary  practice,  chief  among  which  is  the  requirement  of  careful  watching 
of  the  process  of  manufacture  from  the  ore  heap  to  the  finished  piece,  a  process 
which  Mr.  Thomson  requires  shall  be  conducted  at  one  establishment. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  iu  tliis  department  of  tine  Journal  such  engineering  publications 
as  may  find  their  way  to  our  shelves. 

Publishers  are  requested,  in  sending  works  for  review,  to  state  the  prices  of  same. 


Heat  and.  Steam.     Notes  ok  .      By  Prof.   Chas.   H.   Benjamin,   Case 

Scliool  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  O.  Pamphlet.  46  pages,  5x9  inches. 
This  volnme,  evidently  intended  as  a  handbook  for  the  student,  presents  in 
convenient  form  for  reference  the  principal  definitions,  rules,  formulas  and  tables 
connected  with  the  subject  treated,  together  with  a  series  of  examples,  for  the  work- 
ing out  and  illustration  of  which  blank  pages  are  inserted  at  regular  intervals. 
In  Chapter  TI,  which  treats  of  Combustion  and  Fuel,  various  methods  of  smoke 
prevention  are  briefly  referred  to.  Chapter  II  deals  with  chimneys,  and  gives  rules 
for  their  draught-pressure,  capacity  and  height.  Chapter  IV  treats  at  some  length 
of  the  principles  of  thermo-dynamics,  and  contains  a  table  of  tiie  properties  of 
saturated  steam.  The  work  concludes  with  Chapter  V,  which  discusses  steam  and 
its  use  in  the  steam  engine,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  engines,  etc. 

Brick  for  Street  PaTeiiientS.  An  account  of  tests  made  of  bricks  and 
paving  blocks,  with  a  brief  discussion  of  street  pavements  and  the  method  of 
constructing  them.  New  edition,  with  a  paper  on  Country  Boads.  Prepared 
for  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Cincinnati,  April,  1894.     By  M.  D.  Burke,  C.E. 

This  pamphlet  of  lOS  pages  is  based  upon  a  series  of  tests  of  material  to  be 
used  in  paving  the  streets  of  Avondale,  Ohio,  where  the  author  was  employed  as 
village  engineer. 

Circular  letters  were  addressed  to  manufacturers  and  dealers,  requesting  tliem 
to  send  samples.  In  response  to  this  letter,  sixteen  samples  were  received,  includ- 
ing at  least  one  specimen  of  granite,  that  from  the  Lithonia  quarries,  noticed  in 
the  Journal  for  March. 

The  tests  were  so  arranged  as  to  determine  the  e.ssential  chemical  ingredi- 
ents, the  ratio  of  absorption,  the  crushing  and  transverse  strengths,  and  the 
resistance  to  abrasion  and  impact.  The  testing  was  done  upon  a  Riehle' niacliine. 
Three  cubes  of  each  variety  were  set  apart  for  the  crushing  test.  These  were  sawed 
to  a  cube  of  2  inches,  cut  from  the  interior  of  the  brick,  and  the  cubes  were  care- 
fully dressed  to  the  required  size,  with  parallel  and  equal  faces. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  dressed  cubes  were  found  to  have  a  higlier 
ratio  of  absorption  than  the  whole  bricks,  which  of  course  retained  their  original 
glazed  surface.  For  the  resistance  to  abrasion  and  impact,  the  specimens  were 
subjected  to  the  rattling  test,  in  which  they  were  placed  in  a  cylinder  about  6 
feet  in  lengtli  by  28  inches  in  diameter,  containing  pieces  of  iron  weigliing  from 
one  to  six  or  eight  pounds. 

The  manufacturers  understand  so  well  that  a  low  rate  of  absorption  is  a 
desideration,  and  it  is  so  easy  for  them  to  secure  this  quality,  that  but  few  street- 
paving  blocks  are  in  the  market  which  absorb  moisture  as  freely  as  most  of  the 
stone  blocks. 
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M;^  Burke  protests  againsts  the  looseness  and  indefiniteness  with  which 
specifications  for  brick  pavements  are  usually  drawn,  and  submits  a  form  of 
specification  in  which  he  endeavors  to  avoid  tiiese  faults.  He  objects  to  the  term 
vitrification  as  being  a  misnomer,  signifying,  as  it  does,  to  turn  into  glass  by 
the  action  of  heat,  whereas  all  that  is  required  in  a  paving  brick  is  that  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  shall  form  vitreous  compounds  with  the  iron  and 
more  readily  fusible  silica,  so  as  to  give  the  brick  a  dense,  uniform  texture, 
obliterating  the  granular  appearance  completely,  but  not  fusing  or  melting  the 
brick.  Mr.  Burke  lays  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  the  matrix,  or  material 
by  which  the  paving  blocks  are  cemented  together.  He  mentions  that  in  the  work 
under  his  charge  the  substance  used  for  this  purpose  was  coal  tar,  and  care  was 
taken  that  it  should  not  be  poured  unless  it  was  smoking  hot  and  perfectly  liquid, 
that  it  should  be  poured  carefully  into  the  cracks  without  spreading  over  the  sur- 
face, and  that  it  should  fill  the  cracks  as  completely  as  possible.  Mr.  Burke 
believes  that  in  any  city  having  a  population  less  than  100,000  there  are  few,  if  any, 
streets  upon  which  the  traffic  is  so  concentrated  but  that  a  well-constructed  pave- 
ment may  last  for  many  years,  and  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  brick  streets, 
when  made  of  good  material  and  upon  a  permanent  foundation  and  subjected  to 
moderate  traffic,  will  be  less  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  pavement,  excepting 
granite  blocks.  The  author  severely  scores  the  prevailing  municipal  mpthods  in 
general,  and  municipal  negligence  of  repairs  in  particular. 

In  the  paper  on  Country  Roads,  which  follows  that  upon  brick  pavements,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  treat  the  subject  either  systematically  or  exhaustively.  The 
author  seeks  merely  to  present  certain  features  which  practising  civil  engineers 
should  endeavor  to  keep  before  the  minds  of  those  who  expend  moneys  for  road 
improvements,  and  to  convey  information  applicable  under  existing  regulations  to 
the  improvement  of  our  common  roads,  calling  attention  to  the  methods  by  which 
existing  evils  may  be  greatly  alleviated  without  adding  to  the  burden  of  the  tax- 
payer. 


Editors  reprinting  articles  from  this  journal  are  reijuestcd  to  credit  both 
the  Journal  and  the  Society  before  which  such  articles  were  read. 
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DESIGN  OF  THE  KING  BRIDGE  COMPANY'S  NEW 
RIVETING  SHOP. 


By  George  E.  Giffoed, 
Member  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland. 


[Read  January  9,  1894.] 
GENERAL   DESIGN. 

After  the  two  old  riveting  shops  of  the  King  Bridge  Co.  were 
destroyed  by  fire  on  May  19,  1893,  it  was  decided  to  rebuild  on  a  differ- 
ent plan,  as  the  old  shops  had  been  found  too  narrow  for  the  advan- 
tageous handling  of  work.  One  of  these  shops  was  65  feet  in  width,  the 
other  50  feet. 

Before  taking  any  steps  towards  preparing  a  definite  plan,  the 
writer,  in  company  with  the  shop  superintendent  and  master  mechanic, 
spent  a  week  in  visiting  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  noting 
designs  of  buildings,  arrangements  of  machines  and  methods  of  handling 
work.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  many  valuable  points  were  picked  up, 
suggesting  not  only  how  to  do  some  things,  but  also  how  not  to  do  others. 
Before  we  had  returned  to  Cleveland  we  had  practically  decided  on  the 
main  dimensions  of  the  building.  This  was  to  be  not  less  than  200  feet 
in  width,  with  a  clear  head-room  of  22  feet.  The  length  was  to  be  as 
great  as  the  Company  felt  that  it  could  afford  to  build ;  the  roof-trusses 
were  to  be  spaced  16  feet  centers,  with  as  few  supports  in  the  interior  of 
the  building  as  possible;  the  roof  was  to  be  without  valleys;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  appearance  as  well  as  of  economy,  a  high  gable  was  to  be 
24 
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avoided.  Above  all,  the  building  was  to  be  as  nearly  fire-proof  as  it 
could  be  made,  consistently  with  reasonable  economy.  With  these  fea- 
tures in  view,  the  general  design  here  illustrated  was  made. 


The  main  dimensions  are  200  feet  by  320  feet  center  to  center  of 
walls ;  bottoms  of  trusses  22  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  water-table, 
which  coincides  practically  with  the  level  of  the  shop  floor.  The  trusses 
are  spaced  16  feet  centers,  and  are  supported  at  their  outer  ends  by  pilas- 
ters in  the  brick  side  walls  of  the  shop,  and  at  the  center  of  the  building 
on  longitudinal  riveted  girders,  which  in  turn  are  carried  by  four  columns 
64  feet  apart  centers.  There  are,  therefore,  five  bays,  each  64  feet  by  200 
feet,  in  which  there  is  no  portion  of  the  main  structure  to  impede  the  free 
passage  of  material  in  any  direction.  In  fact,  the  four  columns,  less  than 
2  feet  square,  and  standing  in  the  longitudinal  center  line  of  the  building, 
are  the  only  obstructions  in  the  entire  area  of  64,000  square  feet. 

The  ends  of  the  building  are  closed  by  brick  walls  of  the  same 
height  as  the  side  walls.  Above  these  are  trusses  of  the  same  capacity 
as  the  intermediate  trusses.  These  two  end  trusses  are  supported  at  their 
ends  on  the  side  walls  and  at  the  center  on  columns  built  into  the  end 
walls.  The  gable  trusses  are  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  with  glass 
windows.  This  construction  admits  of  future  extension  at  either  end  of 
the  building  at  a  minimum  cost,  while  maintaining  a  completed  and  tight 
structure  until  such  extension  is  made. 
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WALLS   ANt)    FOUNDATIONS. 

The  walls  are  of  common  brick  laid  in  lime  mortar.  They  are  12 
inches  thick,  with  pilasters  20  inches  thick  by  24  inches  long,  supporting 
the  ends  of  the  trusses.  On  the  outside  the  bottom  is  finished  with  an 
8-inch  stone  water-table,  and  the  top  is  corbeled  flush  with  the  faces  of 
the  pilasters,  which  are  set  out  4  inches  from  the  face  of  the  wall.  Below 
the  bottom  of  the  water-table  the  brickwork  is  laid  with  cement  mortar 
and  plastered  on  the  outside.  These  foundation  walls  are  16  inches  thick 
under  the  12-inch  wall  and  20  inches  under  the  pilasters.  Beneath  the 
16-inch  foundation  walls  is  a  6-inch  by  30-inch  footing  course  of  sand- 
stone, and  beneath  the  pilasters  a  footing  stone  12  inches  thick  by 
36  inches  square.  The  general  de^^th  of  the  foundations  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water-table  is  2  feet  8  inches  for  walls  and  3  feet  2  inches  for 
pilasters.  In  some  portions  of  the  building,  where  the  nature  of  the 
soil  demanded  it,  the  foundations  are  1  foot  and  2  feet  deeper.  The  end 
walls  are  practically  the  same  as  the  side  walls,  but,  as  they  carry  no 
roof  load,  the  pilasters  project  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  only  on  the 
outside,  and  are  thus  only  16  inches  thick.  The  footing  course  is 
only  6  inches  thick  under  the  pilasters,  instead  of  12  inches,  as  at  sides. 
The  end  walls  are  securely  anchored  to  the  end  trusses  by  strap  anchors 
at  intervals  of  a  few  feet.  The  ends  of  the  trusses  are  anchored  to  the 
side  walls,  by  two  t-inch  bolts  30  inches  long,  built  into  the  walls.  In 
order  to  provide  for  possible  discrepancies  in  the  iron  work,  an  opening  3 
inches  in  diameter  was  left  around  these  bolts  for  15  inches  down  from 
the  top  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  bolts  could  be  moved  a  little  in  any  direc- 
tion.    After  the  roof  was  in  place,  these  holes  were  poured  full  of  cement. 

The  foundations  for  the  center  line  of  columns,  which  carry  a  maxi- 
mum load  of  272,000  pounds  each,  consist  of  three  12-inch  solid  stones,  the 
bottom  one  6  J  feet  square,  the  top  one  3*  feet  square.  The  bottom  plates 
of  the  columns  are  32  inches  square,  giving  a  pressure  on  the  stone  of 
about  26-5  pounds  per  square  inch.  Columns  are  set  on  a  sheet  of  lead 
i  inch  thick,  and  anchored  to  the  foundations  by  four  1-inch  bolts  30 
inches  long.  These  were  set  after  the  columns  were  in  place,  and  were 
sulphured  into  stone. 

METAL   WORK. 

The  roof  is  supported  by  42  riveted  steel  trusses  of  100  feet  span, 
which  are  in  turn  supported  as  already  described.  These  trusses  are  so 
connected  to  the  longitudinal  girder  as  to  form  at  the  bottom  chord  a 
continuous  runway  from  one  side  of  the  building  to  the  other,  except 
where  they  are  connected  to  the  columns.  In  the  whole  building  there 
are  thus  fifteen  of  these  runways,  each  200  feet  long.  The  trusses  are 
all  designed  to  carry  a  horizontal  roof  load  of  30  pounds  per  square  foot. 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  first  eight  at  the  north  end  are  figured  for  a  con- 
centrated load  of  10,000  pounds  at  any  point  in  the  bottom  chord,  and  the 
remainder  for  a  concentrated  load  of  20,000  pounds  at  any  point.  The 
reason  for  making  the  first  eight  trusses  (which  cover  one  64  foot  bay)  of 
less  capacity  than  the  remainder,  was  that  this  end  of  the  building  is  used 
for  handling  the  stock  before  assembling,  and  the  single  loads  are  thus 
much  less  than  those  handled  from  the  other  trusses. 

The  main  trusses  are  built  of  plates,  angles  and  channels. 

The  top  chord  is  of  T-shape,  consisting  of  one  10-inch  plate  and  two 
angles.  Each  web  member  is  composed  of  two  angles,  placed  back  to 
back  and  thimbled  every  3  or  4  feet. 

The  bottom  chord  consists  of  two  12-inch  channels,  weighing  20 
pounds  per  foot  for  the  5-ton  trusses,  and  30  pounds  per  foot  for  the  10- 
ton  trusses.  These  channels  are  spaced  half  an  inch  apart,  back  to  back, 
and  the  gusset  plates  for  the  connection  of  the  web  members  to  the  chords 
are  riveted  between  them.  The  bottom  flanges  of  the  bottom  cliord 
channels  form  the  runways  previously  mentioned,  and  on  them  run 
trolleys  specially  designed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  chain  hoists. 

The  riveted  longitudinal  girders,  five  in  number,  64  feet  long  and 
10  feet  deep,  are  constructed  mainly  of  angles.  The  top  chord  is  stayed 
by  a  horizontal  strut  to  every  pair  of  main  trusses. 

To  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction,  these  girders  are  provided 
with  slotted  holes  at  one  end,  as  are  also  the  main  trusses. 

The  columns  are  of  two  16-inch  plates  and  four  angles,  latticed  on 
two  sides. 

The  purlins  are  6-iuch  channels,  spaced,  about  5  feet  apart. 

The  ventilator  framing  is  of  angles,  all  connections  being  riveted 
or  bolted. 

Each  pair  of  main  trusses  is  stayed  laterally  in  the  plane  of  the 
bottom  chord  by  a  system  of  iron  rods  and  struts.  There  being  an  odd 
number  of  trusses  over  each  half  of  the  building,  the  center  truss  is 
braced  to  each  adjacent  pair  by  struts  only. 

The  top  lateral  bracing  consists  of  rods  in  every  fourth  panel,  with 
sway  rods  in  the  plane  B-a  at  each  end,  and  in  the  planes  K-l  at  the 
center.     The  purlins  act  as  struts,  no  special  struts  being  provided. 

The  ventilator  has  lateral  bracing  in  the  same  panels  as  the  main 
roof. 

In  erection,  all  parts  of  the  main  trusses  and  girders  were  riveted. 
The  ventilator  trusses  were  riveted  complete  in  the  shop.  The  field 
connections  of  ventilator  trusses  to  jiosts,  side  framing,  purlins,  supports 
for  corrugated  iron  end  covering  and  lateral  connections  were  bolted. 
The  main  trusses,  with  the  exception  of  the  member  K-l  and  the  girders, 
were  riveted  up  complete  before  raising.  The  riveting  thus  consists 
practically  of  shop  work  throughout. 
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The  allowed  working  strains  with  the  maximum  loads  are  15,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  in  tension  and  14,000  pounds  for  compression, 
the  latter  being  reduced  by  proper  formulae. 

All  material,  except  that  of  the  lateral  rods  and  bolts,  is  medium 
steel,  which  showed  an  average  ultimate  strength  of  about  63,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  ;  elastic  limit  38,000  to  40,000  pounds;  reduction  of  area 
50  to  55  per  cent.;  elongation,  25  to  28  per  cent.  Nearly  all  the  speci- 
mens tested  closed  down  flat  under  the  hammer  without  cracking. 

The  material  was  required  to  meet  "  manufacturers'  standard  speci- 
fications," but  the  record  of  the  tests  shows  that  most  of  the  material 
was  considerably  better  than  those  specifications  require. 

Although  the  Company  had  rigged  up  temporarily  after  the  fire  to 
do  some  work,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  attempt  the  manufacture 
of  the  metal  work,  except  such  as  could  be  done  in  the  blacksmith  shop, 
and  the  little  work  to  be  done  on  the  channel  purlins.  Arrangements 
were,  therefore,  made  with  outside  parties,  who  did  the  shop  woi'k  on  the 
trusses,  girders  and  columns. 

The  erection  was  comparatively  simple.  It  presents  no  features  of 
special  interest. 

ROOF. 

The  roof  is  sheathed  with  H-inch  by  6-inch  pine  stuflf,  matched  and 
dressed.  This  is  laid  with  joints  up  and  down  the  roof  and  is  fastened 
directly  to  channel  purlins  by  16  d.  steel  wire  nails  clinched  under  the 
top  flange.  This  method  has  proved  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  planks 
were  drawn  together  and  down  to  the  purlins  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
nailed  to  wooden  purlins. 

The  45-degree  slopes  at  the  sides  of  the  main  roof  and  the  quarter- 
pitch  roof  over  the  ventilator  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  slater's  felt  and 
slated  with  sea-green  slate. 

The  main  decks,  81  feet  by  325  feet,  with  a  pitch  of  H  inches  per 
foot,  are  covered  with  a  three-ply  felt  and  gravel  roof.  This  is  fastened 
by  nails  spaced  10  inches  apart  up  and  down  the  roof,  in  rows  30  inches 
apart,  with  circular  tins  between  the  felt  and  the  head.  The  layers  of 
felt  are  cemented  together  Avith  coal  tar,  and  over  the  whole  is  a  heavy 
coating  of  coal  tar,  in  which  is  bedded  a  layer  of  gravel  about  half  an 
inch  thick. 

LIGHTING. 

The  shop  is  lighted  by  windows  in  the  walls,  two  to  each  panel, 
except  where  there  are  doors.  These  windows  have  thirty-two  9-inch 
by  16-inch  lights  each.  There  ai-e  93  of  this  size  in  the  sides  and  ends, 
and  several  smaller  ones  where  the  location  of  doorways,  etc.,  prevents 
the  use  of  full-size  windows.  Altogether  there  are  some  3,100  square 
feet  of  srlass  in  the  side  windows. 
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The  sash  in  these  windows  are  hung  to  each  other  with  a  small 
wire  rope  running  over  a  pulley  in  the  frame,  so  that  when  the  lower 
sash  is  raised  the  upper  one  falls  through  an  equal  distance. 

In  each  gable  are  40  sash  of  thirty  9-inch  by  12-inch  lights  each, 
giving  an  area  of  900  square  feet  of  glass.  These  sash  are  bolted  directly 
to  the  steel  framework,  and  are  not  movable. 

The  sides  of  the  ventilator  are  practically  all  glass.  Each  panel 
has  four  sash,  the  two  middle  ones  hung  on  a  horizontal  central  axis,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  swing  bottom  out  and  capable  of  being  fastened  at  vari- 
ous positions  from  nearly  horizontal  to  tight  shut,  thus  affording  venti- 
lation as  well  as  light.  There  are  1,440  square  feet  of  glass  on  each 
side  of  the  ventilator.  All  portions  of  the  ventilator  sides  not  covered 
by  glass  are  sealed  with  galvanized  iron,  and  around  all  sash  and  places 
liable  to  leak  are  flashings  of  galvanized  iron.  The  result  is  a  good, 
water-tight  job. 

In  the  main  decks  are  20  skylights,  10  on  each  side  in  alternate 
panels.  These  lights  are  10  feet  by  30  feet  each,  giving  a  total  of  6,000 
square  feet  of  skylight  area,  or  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  whole  roof  area. 
They  are  glazed  with  J-inch  ribbed  glass,  set  in  putty  and  supported  by 
galvanized  iron  frameW'Ork.  On  account  of  this  portion  of  the  roof  being 
so  nearly  flat,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  for  the  skylights  the  form  known 
as  "shed  lights,"  in  order  to  get  the  requisite  pitch.  These  are  simply 
small  roofs  of  }  pitch,  with  the  ridge  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  ridge.  The  gables  are  enclosed  with  galvanized  sheet  iron,  and 
the  sides  and  ends  are  carefully  flashed  with  the  same  material. 

The  lighting  may  be  said  to  be  practically  perfect.  The  work- 
men can  see  as  well  and  as  long  on  a  dark  afternoon,  as  if  they  were 
out  of  doors. 

At  night  the  shop  is  lighted  by  twenty-five  1,200  c.p.  arc  lights. 

DRAINAGE. 

The  amount  of  water  running  off"  a  roof  of  this  size  during  a  heavy 
storm  is  considerable,  and  it  was  early  seen  that  some  special  provision 
must  be  made  for  it,  as  no  portion  of  the  Company's  plant,  except 
the  oflBce,  was  connected  with  a  seAver.  It  was  determined  to  construct 
a  sewer  connecting  with  the  Hoyt  Avenue  sew^er,  both  because  this 
sewer  gave  a  better  fall  than  the  one  in  Ruskiu  Street,  and  because  it 
was  nearer  to  the  building.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  purchase  right 
of  way  across  a  piece  of  property  lying  between  the  Company's  plant 
and  Hoyt  Avenue.  • 

It  was  also  determined  to  build  a  workmen's  water-closet  and  wash- 
room to  connect  with  this  sewer,  using  the  roof  water  for  flushing.  This 
closet  is  built  over  an  open  vault  4  feet  by  24  feet,  from  5  to  6  feet  deep, 
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with  brick  walls  plastered  with  cement ;  the  storm  water  passing  through 
it,  aud  arrangements  being  made  for  flushing  in  dry  seasons. 

The  drainage  pipes  along  the  sides  of  the  building  are  6-inch  crocks, 
receiving  tfie  roof  water  from  galvanized  iron  down-spouts.  The  vault 
is  located  east  of  the  new  building,  between  it  and  the  old  forge  shop, 
and  about  one-third  the  distance  from  the  north  end  of  the  new  shop. 
It  was  thus  necessary  to  bring  the  storm  water  from  the  western  half  of 
the  new  building  across  the  shop,  for  which  purpose  an  8-inch  pipe  is 
used.  A  9-inch  pipe  leads  to  the  vault  from  the  point  where  the  8-inch 
pipe  joins  the  6-iuch  pipe  on  the  east  side;  and  from  the  vault  to  the 
street  sewer  is  a  12-inch  pipe,  with  a  manhole  near  the  vault.  Alto- 
gether there  are  about  1,000  feet  of  sewer. 

PAINTING. 

The  corrugated  and  galvanized  iron  and  wood  work  outside  are 
painted  with  two  coats  of  red  iron  ore  paint  and  boiled  linseed  oil. 

The  iron  work  and  wood  work  inside  are  painted  two  coats  of 
white  lead  and  oil,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  blue.  The  brick  walls  are 
white- washed.  This  white  paint  inside  very  effectually  aids  the  lighting 
of  the  shop. 

METHOD  OF  HANDLING  WORK    AND    ARRANGEMENT  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS. 

The  underlying  principle  in  the  handling  of  work  in  this  shop  is 
its  passage  from  the  north  end  of  the  shop,  where  the  material  enters  as 
plates,  angles,  channels,  etc.,  from  the  rolling  mills,  to  the  south  end, 
where  it  leaves  as  completed  chords,  girders,  posts  or  whatever  it  may 
be,  with  as  little  handling  and  moving,  and  especially  with  as  little 
backward  movement,  as  possible.  There  are  in  fact  two  distinct  shops, 
one  in  each  half  of  the  building,  each  so  completely  fitted  with  tools  that 
a  bridge  can  be  entirely  built  on  one  side  without  coming  into  the  other, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  system  of  overhead  runways  permits  the  easy 
transfer  of  work  from  one  side  to  the  other,  if  desirable.  Work  is 
moved  longitudinally  by  means  of  buggies  running  on  narrow-gage 
tracks  on  the  ground.  There  are  also  tracks  running  transversely,  so 
that  material  may  be  carried  in  either  direction  on  buggies.  At  the  in- 
tersections of  the  tracks  are  cast-iron  turntables.  Generally,  however, 
the  work  is  moved  transversely  by  the  overhead  runways. 

Light  jib  cranes,  each  with  a  horizontal  boom  on  which  travels  a 
trolley  carrying  a  chain  hoist,  are  used  for  the  support  and  handling  of 
jnaterial  at  the  shears,  punches,  etc. 

There  are  also  short  supplementary  longitudinal  runways  for 
moving  material  before  the  machines. 

The  arrangement  of  tools  and  machines  is  such  as  to  conform  as 
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nearly  as  possible  to  the  above  scheme.  The  material  enters  at  the 
north  end,  either  by  buggies  from  the  storage  yard  outside,  or  on  cars 
which  can  be  run  into  the  building  for  a  distance  of  about  70  feet.  It 
is  here  laid  out  by  templet,  plates  are  straightened  and  sheared,  and 
angles  slveared  and  the  material  then  goes  to  the  punches,  which  are 
near  at  hand.  From  the  punches  it  is  carried  a  short  distance  to 
wooden  horses,  where  it  is  assembled  or  "  fitted  up."  If  required  to  be 
reamed  it  is  carried  to  the  radial  drills  near  the  walls,  and  then  across 
to  the  riveters  at  the  center  of  the  shop.  From  here  it  passes  on  to  the 
rotary  planers  for  facing  the  ends,  and  then  to  the  drills  to  be  bored. 
It  is  then  laid  on  horses  again  to  be  chipped,  painted  and  generally 
finished,  and  then  taken  outside  to  be  loaded  or  stored. 

Girders  or  floor  beams  which  require  no  reaming,  facing  or  drilling, 
pass  directly  from  the  punches  to  the  south  end,  where  they  are  assem- 
bled and  riveted  under  the  riveting  runways  at  the  south  corners,  and 
then  go  outside  at  once. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  invariable  method  of  moving  the  work 
along,  for  much  depends  on  the  kind  and  the  quantity  of  work  in  the 
shop  at  any  given  time,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  system  outlined,  which 
was  planned  by  Mr.  Arthur  Clarke,  superintendent  of  the  shop,  is  the 
most  efl!*ective  and  economical  one  for  this  class  of  work. 

POWER. 

Perhaps  the  question  longest  under  disciissiou  in  the  design  of  this 
shop  was  the  method  of  driving  the  machines.  Very  serious  thought 
was  given  to  the  idea  of  equipping  theiu  with  electric  motors  to  be  driven 
by  a  generator  connected  with  the  14-inch  by  42-inch  Hamilton-Corliss 
engine,  which  was  already  in  place  and  which  had  not  been  touched  by 
the  fire ;  but  for  several  reasons  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  First, 
there  was  much  old  material,  such  as  pulleys  and  hangers,  not  ruined  by 
the  fire,  that  could  be  fixed  up  and  used  again ;  second,  the  plan  would 
have  required  an  entire  remodeling  of  the  engine  room,  as  the  engine 
had  not  only  to  drive  the  new  generator,  but  to  continue  to  drive,  by 
means  of  shafting  and  belting,  the  machines  already  in  use  in  the  forge 
and  machine  shops,  and  there  was  not  room  enough  to  set  up  the  gen- 
erator without  providing  a  new  place  for  it ;  third,  the  estimates  submit- 
ted by  several  electric  companies  were  so  far  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  shafting,  pulleys,  belting,  etc.,  that  the  company,  already  under 
a  heavy  expense  in  a  dull  season,  shrank  from  incurring  the  greater 
outlay. 

The  machines  are,  therefore,  driven  by  means  of  belting  and  shaft- 
ing, as  they  were  in  the  old  shop,  and  l)y  the  same  engine  working  in  the 
same  location. 
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After  it  was  decided  to  use  this  method  of  providing  power,  the 
question  came  up  whether  to  raise  the  shafting  in  the  new  shop  so  that 
it  should  hang  just  below  the  trusses,  or  to  keep  it  at  the  level  of  the  old 
line  shaft  from  the  engine  I'oom.  The  old  shaft  was  17  feet  high,  or  4 
feet  lower  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  question  then  was,  should  the 
shafting  be  carried  about  the  building  on  a  system  of  trussed  supports, 
5  feet  below  the  bottom  chords,  or  should  a  large  pair  of  gears  be  put 
in  at  the  wall  where  the  line-shaft  enters  the  building,  raising  the  line 
to  the  desired  height.  The  latter  method  offered  greater  head  room  and 
increased  stiffness  in  the  supports  for  the  shafting,  as  well  as  a  saving  in 
cost.  The  main  objections  to  it  were  the  loss  of  power  in  the  gear  and 
the  necessity  for  introducing  considerable  bracing  and  support;  for,  on 
account  of  jar  and  vibration,  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  rest  a  box  on  the 
wall.  The  gears  were,  however,  adopted,  and  were  supported  at  the  wall 
by  a  braced  frame  of  A-shape,  resting  on  the  ground  and  braced  to  the 
trusses  at  the  top. 

One  of  the  gears  is  of  cast  iron,  while  the  other  is  a  "  filled  "  gear 
having  teeth  made  of  maple.  They  run  very  smoothly  and  noiselessly, 
but  have  required  adjustment  once  or  twice  on  account  of  settlement  of 
the  "  A"  fram§  or  of  the  supports  of  the  main  shaft  outside  the  building, 
or  both. 

The  shafting  throughout  the  shop  is  supported  by  cast-iron  hangers 
depending  from  steel  girders  made  of  10-inch  channels,  latticed.  These 
girders  are  supported  on  top  of  the  bottom  chords  of  the  trusses  and 
securely  bolted  to  them.  This  system  is  very  rigid,  and  it  certainly 
ought  to  reduce  "getting  out  of  line"  to  a  minimum. 

As  the  machines  have  been  arranged  throughout  the  shop  with 
reference  to  their  convenience  to  the  Avork  they  have  to  do,  and  not  with 
regard  to  centralization  on  a  line  shaft,  the  amount  of  shafting  is  con- 
siderable, and  several  pairs  of  mitre  gears  have  been  introduced  for 
changing  the  direction  of  the  shafting.  It  was  feared  that  the  resistance 
of  this  large  amount  of  gearing  and  shafting  might  test  the  engine 
severely  ;  but,  owing  to  the  good  alinemen^  and  solid  bearings,  the  en- 
gine does  its  work  with  apparent  ease. 

There  are  in  the  shop  two  small  upright  engines  which  can  be  con- 
nected to  certain  portions  of  the  main  shaft,  other  portions  being  thrown 
out  of  gear  by  means  of  clutches.  These  are  so  arranged  as  to  run  a 
small  number  of  tools  which  may  be  crowded  with  work  at  night,  with- 
out running  the  big  engine. 

SPECIAL  APPLIANCES. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  a  few  of  the  appliances  that  have  been 
designed  especially  for  use  in  this  shop. 
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The  trolleys  for  use  on  the  bottom  flanges  of  chord  channels  have 
been  already  mentioned.  Each  trolley  has  four  cast-iron  wheels  10- 
inch  diameter,  25-inch  face,  turniug  on  steel  pins  2-inch  diameter,  by 
means  of  fifteen  half-inch  cold-rolled  steel  rollers.  On  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  flanges,  the  wheels  cannot  stand  vertical,  but  are  inclined 
towards  each  other  at  the  l)ottom.  The  two  side  plates  are  16  inches 
deep  by  18  inches  long  and  J-inch  thick,  trimmed  at  the  bottom  so  as 
to  present  a  neat  appearance,  and  reinforced  by  a  6-inch  by  J-inch  bar 
at  the  top,  where  they  take  the  pins.  The  plates  conform  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  wheels  until  they  pass  below  the  bottom  of  the  chord,  when 
a  slight  bend  brings  them  to  a  vertical  position. 

The  chain  hoist  is  hooked  into  a  11-inch  loop  riveted  into  a  forged 
bar  shouldered  down  at  each  end  to  IJ-inch  diameter  and  supported 
in  holes  near  the  bottom  of  the  two  side  plates.  These  trolleys  will 
carry  8  tons. 


Z"*'**^     Z"^' 


Trolley  for  Bottom  Chords  of  Trusses. 


For  handling  the  portable  compressed-air  riveters,  and  for  moving 
pieces  of  work  before  the  fixed  steam  riveter,  there  have  been  devised 
systems  of  overhead  runways,  supported  by  the  trusses  and  extending 
longitudinally.  Near  the  center  of  the  shop  are  two  of  these  runways, 
each  80  feet  long,  and  in  each  south  corner  one  128  feet  long.  On  the 
runways  carriages  are  operated  by  means  of  a  hand-chain  passing  over 
a  wheel  keyed  to  one  of  the  shafts. 
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The  track  is  a  67-pound  steel  rail  carried  some  two  feet  below  the 
bottom  chords  of  the  trusses  by  means  of  bent  angle  hangers  riveted  at 
the  top  into  the  channel  girders  supported  on  the  main  trusses.  They 
are  strongly  braced  in  all  directions.  These  runways  are  arranged  in 
pairs,  the  rails  being  about  10  feet  apart,  and  the  carriage  traveling 
between  them.  Underneath  each  truss  the  rail  is  cut  so  as  to  leave  a 
sj'ace  of  7  inches  for  the  passage  of  the  trolleys  running  on  the  trusses. 
The  carriage  has  six  wheels,  three  at  each  end,  so  that  two  are  always 
bearing  on  the  rail,  and  the  wheels  are  thus  prevented  from  getting  fast 
in  the  gaps  in  the  rail. 

Kiveted  between  the  end  plates  of  the  carriage  is  a  12-inch  I-beam 
on  which  runs  a  trollev  for  moving  the  riveter  or  work  transverselv. 


RlVETIKG   KCKWAY   ASD   CARRIAGE. 
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The  trolley  has  a  travel  of  about  seven  feet.  All  journals  in  the 
carriages  and  trolleys  have  roller  bearings.  All  parts  are  designed  to 
carry  five  tons. 

The  question  of  heating  so  large  a  space  as  that  included  in  this 
shop  was  quite  a  serious  one.  The  idea  of  any  general  heating  system, 
such  as  by  steam  radiators  or  hot  air,  was  early  abandoned  on  ac- 
count of  the  cost.  Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  temperature  be 
kept  so  high  as  in  shops  where  the  employes  are  engaged  in  less  active 
labor,  and  the  numerous  rivet-heating  furnaces  help  materiallv  in  heat- 
ing the  air.  But  there  are  many  parts  of  the  shop  where  men  are  en- 
gaged in  occupations  requiring  but  little  bodily  exercise,  such  as  laying 
out  work  ;  and  for  these  places  it  was  desirable  that  some  means  of  local 
heating  should  be  introduced.  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  Vice-President  of  the 
Company,  suggested  the  use  of  stoves  with  crude  oil  such  as  is  used  in 
all  heating  furnaces  throughout  the  works.  This  scheme  has  been  elab- 
orated, with  the  result  that  the  temperature  of  the  shop  is  always  com- 
fortable. The  stoves  are  simply  rectangular  boxes  of  fire  brick  about  2 
feet  by  4  feet,  and  2  feet  deep,  open  on  top,  and  placed  partly  in  the 
ground  and  partly  out.  On  top  are  set  cast-iron  cylinders  brought  in 
at  the  top  iato  spherical  shape,  with  a  hole  about  6  inches  in  diameter 
for  draught.  These  cast-iron  stoves  act  simply  as  radiators.  The  oil  is 
introduced  at  one  end  of  the  brick  box,  and  is  sprayed  by  an  air  blast 
just  as  is  done  in  all  the  heating  furnaces.  These  stoves  are  excellent 
heaters  and  will  keep  the  air  comfortable  for  many  feet  around  them, 
while  the  cost  of  fuel  is  very  slight  and  that  of  operation  is  practically 
nothing. 

OTHEK  ntPROVEMEXTS. 

It  hiay  be  of  interest  to  mention  certain  other  improvements  made 
by  the  Company  as  a  direct  result  of  the  recent  fire,  although  these  may 
not  be  strictly  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Between  the  new  riveting  shop  and  the  old  engine  room  is  a  steel 
frame  building  32  by  33  feet  9  inches,  covered  with  corrugated  iron. 
Its  trusses  carry  the  main  shaft  across  the  space  between  the  two  build- 
ings. It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  rivets  and  contains  the 
blower  which  supplies  blast  to  the  heating  fiirnaces  and  stoves  in  the 
new  shop. 

The  pattern  and  templet  shop  is  a  wooden  frame  building  50  feet  by 
130  feet,  covered  inside  and  outside  with  corrugated  iron  :  equipped 
independently  with  engine  and  wood-working  machinery,  with  large 
floor  space  for  laying  out  templets  full  size. 

The  packing  building  is  a  wooden  frame  building  24  feet  by  70 
feet,  covered  with  corrugated  iron,  for-  storing  and  packing  bolts  and 
other  small  matters,  for  storing  erecting  tools,  making  boxes,  etc. 
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The  shippers'  and  inspectors'  building  is  a  wooden  building  14  feet 
by  17  feet,  located  beside  the  shipping  scales  and  containing  a  scale  beam. 
It  furnishes  an  office  for  the  shipping  foreman,  the  company's  inspector 
and  the  outside  inspectors. 

The  paint  shop,  16  feet  by  30  feet,  is  built  entirely  of  iron  and  lo- 
cated in  a  corner  remote  from  other  buildings.  It  is  used  for  storing  and 
mixing  paints,  oils,  etc. 

In  the  near  future  there  ^vill  doubtless  be  erected  a  loading  and 
shipping  shed  100  feet  by  160  feet,  of  steel  and  corrugated  iron.  This 
will  be  located  near  the  south  end  of  the  new  shop,  so  that  work  can  be 
run  straight  into  it  from  one  corner  of  the  new  shop.  It  will  cover  the 
shipping  scales  and  the  shipper's  building,  and  will  afford  a  large  area 
for  storing  and  painting  material  before  shipment. 

In  accrediting  the  design  and  execution  of  the  work  described  in 
this  paper,  the  writer  would  acknowledge  the  assistance  he  has  received 
from  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Hyde,  who  had  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the 
working  plans  for  the  whole  work,  and  who  designed  many  of  the  de- 
tails and  appliances  described.  Mr.  W,  P.  Brown  inspected  the  iron 
work  at  the  shops,  prepared  many  of  the  working  plans  and  made  the 
surveys  for  the  foundations  of  the  building. 

Acknowledgment  is  also  due  to  Mr.  H.  W.  King,  Vice-President  of 
the  Company,  and  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Parker,  Superintendent  and 
Master  Mechanic  respectively,  for  many  valuable  suggestions  and  for 
the  careful  execution  of  the  work  in  their  departments. 
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IS^EW  FOKMLIiAS  FOR  CALCt  LATIXO  THE  FliOW  OF 
WATER  IX  PIPES  AXD  CHAXXEIjS. 


By  William  E.  Foss,  Member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


[Read  March  21, 1894.] 

The  formulas  presented  herewith  have  been  derived  from  existing 
experimental  data.  It  is  believed  that  their  great  simplicity  will  render 
them  of  value  to  the  profession,  while  their  results  agree  with  those  of 
experiment  fully  as  well  as  do  those  obtained  from  the  more  complicated 
formulas  now  in  use. 

A  new  formula  for  calculating  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  bv  JNI. 
Flamant,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  was  published  in 
the  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaiimes  of  September,  1892.  My  attention 
was  called  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Desmond  FitzGerald  soon  after  its 
publication.  As  the  formulas  which  are  about  to  be  presented  were 
suggested  by  a  study  of  this  article,  a  brief  description  of  it  will  first 
be  given. 

M.  Flamant  states  that  all  of  the  formulas  for  calculating  the  flow 
of  water  in  circular  pipes  may  be  reduced  to  the  general  form : 


Y=*T- 


in  which 


D  =  diameter  of  pipe. 

I  z=  slope  per  unit  of  length. 

V  =  mean  velocity  of  the  water. 

6'  =:  a  coefficient,  the  form  and  value  of  which  are  to  be  determined. 

In  seeking  to  obtain  the  form  and  value  for  the  coefficient  b',  M. 
Flamant  found  that  if  a  and  b  represent  numerical  coefficients  which 
have  different  values  according  to  the  various  authors,  then 

b 


According  to  Prony  b'  =  a  -\- 

"  Darcy  b'  =  a  -\- 

"  Weisbach  b'  =  a  + 

"  M.  Albert  Frank  b'  =  a  -j- 

'•           "  Hagen  b'  =  a  -{- 


r 

b 

D' 

_6 

r=; 

b 

m 
b 

D  V 
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As  theory  offered  no  indication  by  which  to  choose  between  these 
different  forms,  M.  Flamant  decided  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  inves- 
tigation, and  that  the  first  step  should  be  to  collect  the  records  of  all 
reliable  published  experiments,  and  to  bring  the  results  together  under 
comparable  forms. 

Ninety-two  series  of  experiments  by  twenty-three  authors,  and  com- 
pi-ising  552  observations,  were  collected,  and  the  coefficient  h'  was  calcu- 
lated for  each.  In  studying  these  results  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  proper  form  for  the  coefficient  6',  M.  Flamant  concluded  that  a  formula 
obtained  by  adopting  any  of  the  forms  for  h'  just  mentioned,  must  fail  to 
agree  satisfactorily  with  the  experiments,  and  could  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  variations  due  to  changes  in  roughness,  diameter  and  velocity, 
without  leading  to  inadmissible  complications.  To  avoid  this  he 
sought  to  express  these  variations  by  a  monomial  formula  of  the  form 

h'  =  a  D™  F".  Prof.  Unwin  had  suggested  the  formula :  I  =  b  ■  3_^, 
and  M.  Flamant  reduced  this  to  the  general  form,  and  obtained : 

b'  = '' 

Prof  Unwin  had  proposed  for  the  exponent  n  values  comprised 
between  1.79  and  1.95,  and  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds  had  concluded  from 
experiments  made  by  him  that  the  loss  of  head  1  varied  as  the  1.722 
power  of  the  velocity  for  lead  pipes,  and  by  powers  of  which  the  expo- 
nent approached  2  as  the  roughness  increased.  From  these  facts  M. 
Flamant  concluded  that  n  =  1.75  could  be  adopted  as  a  mean  value. 

This  would  give  b'  =  -  .     The  justification  of  this  proposed  form 

is  then  presented.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  discussion  M.  Flamant 
sought  first  to  demonstrate  that  if  the  diameter  remains  constant,  the 
variation   of  b'   with   the    velocity    can    be   represented   by   the   form 

b'  =  j^.     Then,  for  pipes  of  the  same  nature,  he  sought  to  establish 

the  form  b  =  y-^,  the  coefficient  n  having  values  varying  with  the  nature 
and  condition  of  the  pipe.  Then  for  circular  pipes,  calling  Q  the  dis- 
charge, substituting  for  V,      f^^,  and  reducing,  the  form  jy  =  y  was 

obtained,  in  which  z'  is  a  function  of  the  diameter  and  =  4  a  f^ygl  -  )'• 

M.  Flamant  states  that  for  practical  use  a  table  of  values  of  y  can 
be  calculated  for  all  of  the  usual  diameters,  and  also  a  table  giving  in 

function  of  the  discharge    §  the  value  of  -=-2,  by  means  of  which  the 

^4 
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solution  of  all  of  the  problems  for  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  is  rendered 
simple. 

From  a  careful  study  of  M.  Flaraaut's  article  and  of  the  experi- 
ments and  diagrams  presented,  it  was  concluded  that  by  means  of  his 
formula  the  solution  of  problems  i-elating  to  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes 
of  small  diameters,  of  lead,  tin  and  glass,  etc.,  having  very  smooth  sur- 
faces, had  been  very  much  simplified. 

For  pipes  of  larger  diameters,  say  of  4  inches  and  over,  and  hav- 
ing rougher  surfaces,  such  as  that  of  cast  iron,  it  seemed  possible  to 
construct  a  monomial  formula,  as  simple  in  form  as  that  of  M.  Flamant 
and  agreeing  better  with  the  results  of  experiment.  The  reasons  for 
this  belief  were  the  following.     Referring  to  the  formula  suggested  by 

Prof.  Unwin   and   previously  mentioned,  7  =  6  TW-^'  from  which  M. 

Flamant  derived  his  formula,  it  will  be  noticed  that  Prof  Unwin  had 
suggested  values  for  n  varying  from  1.79  to  1.95,  and  that  Prof.  Rey- 
nolds found  that  n  should  be  1.722  for  lead  pipes  and  that  its  value 
approached  2  as  the  roughness  increased. 

M.  Flamant  adopted  1.75  for  a  mean  value.  This  was  very  nearly 
the  same  as  Prof.  Reynolds  had  found  for  lead  pipes,  and  less  than 
the  lowest  value  given  by  Prof.  Unwin.  It  seemed  to  me,  therefore, 
that  1.75  for  n  was  too  low  for  a  mean  value,  and  this  view  was  con- 
firmed by  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  from  M.  Flamant's 
formula  with  the  conclusions  of  Hamilton  Smith,  Jr.,  given  in  his 
"  Hydraulics,"  and  by  a  study  of  the  investigations  of  Prof  Unwin  and 
Prof  Reynolds. 

DERIVATION    OF    A    NEW    FORMULA. 

Variation  ivith  velocity. — Experiments  made  by  various  authors 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  when  water  and  a  solid  surface  are  in  rela- 
tive motion  the  resistance  varies  with  F°,  the  exponent  n  varying  with 
the  degree  of  roughness  of  the  surface,  being  lowest  for  the  smoothest 
surfaces  and  inci'easing  as  the  roughness  increases. 

The  following  experimenters  have  found  values  for  n  varying  from 
1.7  for  surfaces  of  lead  and  tinfoil  to  2.16  for  surfiices  covered  with 
sand.  The  velocities  covered  by  the  experiments  range  from  0.5  foot 
per  second  to  23  feet  per  second. 

*  Col.  Beaufoy — Experiments  on  resistance  of  smooth  painted 
plank  drawn  through  water. 

*  W.  Froude — Experiments  on  the  resistance  of  planks  covered 
with  various  materials  and  towed  in  water, 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  subject  "  Hydromechanics." 
25 
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*  Prof.  W.  C.  Uuwin — Experiments  on  disks  revolved  in  water. 

t  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds — Experiments  on  the  flow  of  water  in 
pijDes. 

I  J.  G.  Mair — Experiments  on  the  flow  of  water  in  a  brass  pipe. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  shown  by  Prof.  Reynolds  that  in  the  experi- 
ments made  by  M.  Darcy  on  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes,  the  resistance 
varied  with  F",  n  having  values  of  from  1.79  for  pipes  having  the 
smoothest  surfaces  to  2.1  for  the  pipes  having  the  roughest  surfaces. 

M.  Flamant  has  shown  that  in  the  experiments  of  Du  Buat, 
Bossut,  Darcy  and  Hamilton  Smith,  Jr.,  on  lead,  tin  and  glass  pipes, 
the  resistances  varied  closely  with  F'"'. 

Variation  \vith  Diameter. — The  formula /=  6^^^^^:^   suggested    by 

Prof  Uuwin  is  given  in  the  Engineer  of  January  1,  1886.  It  was 
reduced,  by  neglecting  the  temperature  coefficients,  from  a  more  com- 
plicated formula  given  by  Prof.  Reynolds.f 

By  this  formula,   for  pipes  of  the  same  nature  but  of  different 

diameters,  the  resistances  vary  withy^.j_^. 

M.  Flamant  has  shown  that,  in  the  experiments  of  Du  Buat, 
Bossut,  Darcy  and  Hamilton  Smith,  Jr.,  on  lead,  tin  and  glass  pipes  of 

different  diameters,  the  resistances  varied  closely  with^yj ^f,. 

yn 
From  these  facts  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  form  I  =  b     ^^^ 

could  be  adopted  for  a  general  formula  for  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes. 
The  advantages  of  this  form  are  its  great  simplicity  and  its  adapta- 
bility to  surfaces  of  any  degree  of  roughness  provided  the  coefficient  b 
and  the  exponents  n  and  m  vary  with  the  roughness.  To  justify  this 
form  w^e  first  seek   the  variation  of  /  with  F°,  the  diameter  remaining 

constant,  and  then  the  variation  of /with   ^^,  the  velocity  remaining 

constant.  The  values  for  the  exponents  n  and  m  and  the  coefficient  b 
have  been  sought  for  new  cast-iron  pipes  and  for  riveted  sheet-iron 
pipes,  these  being  the  forms  of  pipe  most  frequently  used  in  practice. 
It  was  believed  that  a  formula  based  on  these  degrees  of  roughness 
could  be  used  for  surfaces  of  other  degrees  of  roughness  and  give  results 
quite  as  reliable  as  those  of  the  more  complicated  formulas  now  in  use. 
The  experiments  that  have  been  used  in  obtaining  the  values  for 
the  exponents  n  and  m  and  the  coefficient  b  are  the  following : 

*  Minutes  of  Proc.  of  the  Inst,  of  C.  E.,  Vol.  80,  p.  221,  1884. 
t  Proceedings  and  Transaction,  Royal  Soc.  of  London,  1883. 

t  Minutes  of  Proc.  of  the  Inst,  of  C.  E.,  Vol.  84,  p.  424,  1886. 
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NEW  CAST-IRON  PIPES. 


1 

Loss  of  Head 

Mean  Vel.      ' 

Name  of  Author  and 

No. 

Diam.  in  feet. 

Length  in  feet. 

per  foot. 

Ft.  per  sec. 

Description  of 

/. 

V. 

Pipes. 

Series  No.  1 

Darcy. 

1 

.2687 

366.1 

.0002 

.289 

2 

" 

" 

.00083 

.561 

3 

ti 

<i 

.00232 

1.175 

4 

<( 

II 

.00531 

1.841 

5 

(( 

II 

.0102 

2.595 

6 

II 

II 

.02255 

3.888 

7 

11 

(1 

.03208 

4.652 

8 

(1 

ii 

.04041 

5.154 

9 

11 

ii 

.09547 

8.048 

10 

11 

(1 

.09904 

8.160 

11 

<i 

u 

.11978 

8.924 

12 

" 

.16807 

10.623 

13 

" 

If 

.17072 

10.712 

Series  No.  i 

2, 

Darcy. 

14 

.4495 

365.7 

.00024 

.489 

15 

II 

'' 

.00087 

.978 

16 

i< 

II 

.00209 

1.601 

17 

(1 

II 

.00475 

2.503 

18 

<i 

[( 

.01260 

4.196 

19 

ii 

II 

.02225 

5.623 

20 

" 

i( 

.03318 

6.883 

21 

II 

" 

.03905 

7.484 

22 

II 

« 

.09852 

11.942 

23 

*' 

<i 

.16756 

15.397 

Series  No.  i 

}. 

Darcy. 

24 

.6168 

365.4 

.00027 

.673 

25 

II 

11 

.00175 

1.631 

26 

II 

K 

.00368 

2.487 

27 

II 

11 

.00805 

3.701 

28 

II 

II 

.01340 

4.882 

29 

II 

" 

.0225 

6.342 

30 

II 

" 

.0381 

8.222 

31 

(1 

II 

.10980 

14.183 

32 

II 

.14591 
Series  No.  4 

16.168 

Darcy. 

33 

1.6404 

365.3 

.00045 

1.380 

34 

11 

.00045 

1.472 

35 

" 

(1 

.0006 

1.559 

36 

II 

11 

.0012 

2.602 

37 

ii 

<i 

.00125 

2.609 

38 

II 

<< 

.0021 

3.416 

39 

«' 

II 

.0023 

3.653 

40 

II 

II 

.0026 

3.674 

! 

41 

" 

II 

.0025 

3.700 
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New  Cast-Iron  Pipes. — Continued. 


1 

Loss  of  Head 

Mean  Vel. 

Name  of  Author  and 

No. 

Diani.  in  feet. 

Length  in  feet. 

per  foot. 

Ft.  jter  sec. 

Description  of 
Pipes. 

Series  No.  < 

). 

Ehmann. 

42 

.164 

2139.1 

.00315 

.840 

43 

'• 

11 

.00638 

1.220 

44 

(( 

■  « 

.00974 

1.522 

Coated    with  Asphal- 

45 

" 

li 

.01371 

1.801 

tum. 

46 

" 

" 

.01566 

1.932 

47 

.02025 
Series  No.  i 

2.201 

Ehmann. 

48 

.8268 

1131.9 

.0000174 

.200 

49 

a 

" 

.0000319 

.269 

50 

" 

II 

.0000783 

.400 

51 

11 

II 

.000188 

.620 

52 

ti 

II 

.000328 

.830 

53 

It 

.000406 
Series  No.  "t 

.942 

Iben. 

54 

1.00 

580.7 

.00004 

.400 

55 

It 

11 

.0006 

1.300 

56 

(( 

II 

.00149 

2.201 

57 

(< 

" 

.00284 

3.002 

58 

(I 

II 

.007 

4.803 

59 

1( 

•1 

.01122 

Series  No.  8 

6.102 

Dr.  Lampe. 

60 

1.373 

46352. 

.001950 

3.090 

61 

(1 

" 

.001630 

2.709 

Coated    with    Patent 

62 

it 

" 

.001376 

2.479 

Varnish. 

63 

II 

.0005936 
Series  No.  8 

1.577 

Stearns. 

64 

4.00 

1747.2 

.0003180 

2.6155 

65 

" 

" 

.0007115 

3.738 

Coated  with  Coal  Tar 

66 

ii 

II 

.001221 

4.965 

and  Asphaltum. 

67 

i< 

II 

.001849 

6.195 

COATED  RIVETED  SHEET-IRON  PIPES. 


68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 


Series  No.  10 

Darcy. 

.0879 

371.8 
i< 

.00022 
.00067 

.098 
.302 

II 

.00224 

.509 

" 

II 
II 

.00609 
.01133 

.889 
1.260 

II 

.02221 

1.860 

Covered    with   Bitu 

" 

.03035 

2.224 

men.     New  Pipe. 

'I 

.04540 

2.798 

i( 

.11846 

4.813 

II 

.17985 

6  099 

{< 

.24419 

7.228 

ii 

.30714 

8.225 
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Coated  Riveted  Sheet-Iron  Pipes.— Continued, 


Loss  of  Head 

Mean  Vel. 

Name  of  Author  and 

No. 

Diam.  in  feet. 

Length  in  feet. 

per  foot. 

Ft.  per  sec. 

Description  of 
Pipes. 

Series  No.  11 

Darcy. 

80 

.2710 

365.1 

.00027 

.328 

81 

" 

ii 

.00066 

.577 

82 

" 

" 

.00203 

1.171 

83 

'< 

(I 

.00629 

2.182 

84 

(( 

" 

.01220 

3.117 

85 

<( 

» 

.02285 

4.442 

Covered    with    Bitu- 

86 

« 

« 

.03107 

5.292 

men.     New  Pii)e. 

87 

(1 

K 

.04070 

6.148 

88 

<i 

(I 

.07170 

8.438 

89 

« 

(( 

.10654 

10.535 

90 

« 

•< 

.13880 

12.034 

91 

If 

.15605 
Series  No.  12. 

12.786 

Darcy. 

92 

.6430 

365.3 

.0002 

.591 

93 

t. 

(1 

.00048 

.912 

94 

t( 

11 

.00129 

1.529 

95 

" 

II 

.0033 

2.559 

96 
97 

« 

** 

.00580 
.0119 

3.530 
5.436 

Covered    with    Bitu- 
men.    New  Pipe. 

98 

(( 

" 

.0120 

5.509 

99 

<i 

II 

.0210 

7.411 

100 

(( 

11 

.0297 

9.000 

101 

<( 

(1 

.0364 

10.013 

102 

11 

.12156 
Series  No.  13. 

19.72 

Hamilton  Smith,  Jr. 

103 

1.056 

684.9 

.03318 

10.706 

Coated  with  Asphal- 

104 

699.6 

.02219 

8.646 

tum  and  Coal  Tar. 

105 

li 

709.2 

.01428 

6.962 

About  five  years  in 

106 

" 

718.4 

.00668 

4.595 

use. 

Series  No.  1 

4. 

Hamilton  Smith,  Jr. 

107 

1.230 

684.4 

.03231 

1      12.090 

Co  ited  with  Aspiial- 

108 

" 

695.6 

.02470 

10.593 

tura  and  Coal  Tar. 

109 

" 

705.0 

.01646 

8.462 

About  five  years  in 

110 

" 

710.7 

.01227 

7.314 

use. 

111 

" 

712.4 

.01097 

6.841 

112 

1.229 

719.9 

.00502 
Series  No. 

4.383 
15. 

113 

1.416 

4438.7 

.06672 

20.143 

1^ 

114 


2.154 


1193.8 


Series  No.  16. 
,01641  12.605 


115 


2.43 


12798. 


Series  No.  17. 
.01172  10.78 
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These  experiments,  with  the  exception  of  Series  5  and  6,  which  have 
been  taken  from  M.  Flamants  paper,  are  very  fully  described  by  Hamil- 
ton Smith,  Jr.,  in  his  "  Hydraulics,"  and  by  other  authors.  Hence,  an 
extended  description  of  them  is  not  required  here. 

The  experiments  have  been  plotted  on  Plates  1  and  2  and  are  desig- 
nated by  their  series  number?.  The  method  used  in  plotting  the  results 
is  that  of  logarithmic  homologues,  described  by  Professor  Reynolds  in  his 
paper,  previously  referred  to.  For  each  observation  the  logarithm  of  I 
is  plotted  as  an  abscissa,  and  the  logarithm  of  T'  as  an  ordinate.  Then, 
if  it  be  true  that  /  x  Y^,  all  of  the  experiments  on  the  same  pipe  will 
fall  in  a  straight  line.  The  inclination  of  the  line,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  ratio  of  the  base  to  the  perpendicular  of  the  slope,  gives  the  value  for 
the  exponent  n. 

One  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  exponent  n  of  T'  thus 
found,  can  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  roughness  of  the  surface,  giving  a 
scale  by  means  of  which  pipes,  having  surfaces  of  different  degrees  of 
roughness,  can  be  classified. 

On  Plate  1,  the  logarithmic  homologues  have  been  plotted  for  new 
cast-iron  pipes.  Each  experiment  is  represented  by  a  dot,  and  all  of  the 
experiments  on  the  same  pipe  have  been  connected  by  a  heavy  full  line. 
The  numbers  refer  to  the  series,  as  given  in  the  tables.  It  will  be  noticed 
that,  in  general,  the  lines  connecting  the  experiments  are  very  nearly 
straight  and  parallel.  There  are  at  times  quite  marked  departures  from 
this  rule  in  some  of  the  lines,  but  they  are  only  temporary,  and  the  line 
again  returns  to  its  general  direction.  As  there  is  no  regularity  about 
these  departures,  it  appears  that  they  are  due  to  experimental  error,  and 
not  to  any  change  of  law.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  departures  are 
more  frequent  with  the  lo^v  velocities.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  discovered  by  Professor  Reynolds,  that  for  very  low  velocities 
the  flow  of  water  takes  place  in  parallel  lines  without  eddies,  and  obeys 
the  Poiseuille  law  of  flow  in  capillary  tubes  ;  and  that  when  the  velocity 
of  Stream  X  Width  of  Srream  -=-  Viscosity  has  reached  a  certain  criti- 
cal value,  the  stream  breaks  up  into  eddies,  and  the  movement  is  like 
that  iu  a  wide  tube.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  critical  velocity  the 
flow  is  unsteady. 

From  Plate  1  it  appears  that  all  of  the  experiments  can  be  very 
closely  represented  by  straight  dotted  lines  inclined  at  a  slope  of  1.88 
to  1.  The  variation  of  /with  Ffor  new  cast-iron  pipes  can  therefore 
be  closely  represented  by  the  form  /  a  V^^^.  The  variation  of  /  with 
the  diameter  is  obtained  by  plotting  as  ordinates  the  logarithms  of  the 
diameters,  and  as  abscissas  the  logarithms  of  /corresponding  to  V=  1. 
The  latter  are  found  from  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  dotted  lines 
with  the  horizontal  line  corresponding  to  the  logarithm  of  F=  1.  The 
points  obtained  in  this  manner  are  shown  by  the  circles  on  the  plate. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  general  they  approach  the  straight  dotted 
line  drawn  on  the  plate  at  a  slope  of  1.33  to  1,  giving  /  x  -      ^^.     This 

gives  for  new  cast-iron  pipes  the  form  /  x  ^33.     The  same  analysis 

applied  to  the  experiments  on  riveted  sheet-iron  pipes,  Plate  2,  gives 

yi  8  0 
the  form  /  x  jjiTie  ^  agreeing  best  with  the  experiments.     It  will  be 

noticed  that  Series  15,  16  and  17,  plotted  on  this  plate,  consist  each  of 

but  one  observation.     It  has  been  assumed  that  the  variation  of  /  with 

yn-8  0  fomjjj  from  the  other  experiments  applies  to  these;  the  reason 

for  this  being  that  a  greater  number  of  points  was  required  to  establish 

the  variation  of  I  with  the  diameter,  and  as  they  are  experiments  bv 

Hamilton  Smith,  Jr.,  they  were  considered  as  entitled  to  weight, 
yn  s  3  3 
/  X  yryrgy-  was   adopted   as   a  general   form,  applicable,  nearly 

enough  for  practice,  to  both  classes  of  pipes.  The  value  T*i  ^^^  j^ 
approximately  a  mean  of  the  two  values  found  from  the  plates.  The 
value  D^^^.  obtained  for  cast-iron  pipes,  has  been  adopted  because  it 
leads  to  greater  simplicity,  and  because  the  variation  of  /  with  D.  as 
determined  from  the  riveted  sheet-iron   pipes,  was  somewhat  unsatis- 

yT.-833  Jl   S33 

factory.     Adopting  the  form  I  x   ^^  33    we  can  write  I  ^=  b  yn-ya- 

b  being  a  constant  to  be  determined.  When  F^  1.  and  D  ^  1.  then 
I  =  b.  The  logarithm  of  /  corresponding  to  T'=  1  and  D  =  1  can  be 
found  from  the  plate,  and  hence  also  the  value  of  b.  When  T'  =1, 
and  D  =  1  the  logarithm  of  /  for  new  cast-iron  pipes  is  found  to  be 
4.580000,  giving  b  =  .0003802.  For  riveted  sheet-iron  pipes,  when 
V=  1  and  D  =  1.  the  logarithm  of  /=  4.660000,  giving  6  =  .0004571. 
The  average  of  these  is  .0004186.     The  equation  can  then  be  written 

/=  .0004186  ^^r4i  or  I  =  .0004186  ^ 

2J13  3  JJ% 

For  circular  pipes,  when  running  full.  V  =      ^^.      Substituting  this 

value  for    V.  and  reducing,   we  have  /  =      ^^ '     Q^  :  and,  putting 

^,         .00065         1  r        r-.  n 

V    =  -jj^ — .  we  have  i  =  C     Q>^. 

It  is  very  easy  to  solve  problems  of  flow  in  pipes  by  the  use  of 
logarithms  with  this  formula.  By  means  of  two  short  tables,  one  giving 
the  values  of  QV  corresponding  to  ordinary  discharges,  and  the  other 
giving  the  values  of  C  fur  all  of  the  usual  diameters,  the  formula  may 
be  easily  applied  without  the  use  of  logarithms.  Such  tables  are  here- 
with presented.     See  Tables  1  and  2. 
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For  purposes  of  comparison,  this  formula,  together  with  several 
others  in  frequent  use,  has  been  reduced  to  the  Chezy  form,  V  = 
c  (R  J)i  The  coefficients  (c)  thus  obtained  for  pipes  having  diameters 
of  1  foot  and  4  feet,  have  been  plotted  on  Plate  3  as  ordinates,  with  the 
mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second  as  abscissas. 

From  the  close  agreement  of  the  new  formula  with  ILimilton 
Smith's  conclusions,  and  with  the  results  obtained  from  Kutter's  formula 
for  low  velocities,  it  was  thought  that  the  formula  reduced  to  the  form 
Fb"  =  C  i?3  7,  could  be  used  for  calculating  the  velocity  in  channels 
having  surfaces  corresponding  to  Kutter's  values  of  n  =  0.011,  C  hav- 
ing a  value  of  15000. 

In  order  to  adapt  these  formulas  to  pipes  and  channels  having  sur- 
faces of  other  degrees  of  roughness,  the  classification  of  surfaces  adopted 
by  Kutter  has  been  followed.  Values  of  C  and  C,  based  on  Kutter's 
results  and  corresponding  to  his  values  for  n,  have  been  deduced.  They 
are  given  in  Table  4. 

It  was  found  that  for  channels  having  surfaces  rougher  than 
7i  rrr  .017,  the  formula  V^  =  C  i?* /agrees  better  with  Kutter's  formula 
than  does  that  given  above. 

This  modification  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments previously  mentioned,  which  showed  that  with  the  rougher  sur- 
faces the  value  of  the  exponent  n  should  be  2.  Additional  tables  are 
not  required  by  this  modification,  for  a  table  of  squares  is  usually  at 
hand,  and  even  if  it  is  not  the  solution  is  very  simple. 

The  formulas  for  flow  in  channels  are  easily  applied  by  the  use 
of  logarithms.  By  means  of  a  table  giving  values  of  R^  (see  Table  3), 
and  by  substituting  Ffor  ^  in  Table  1,  the  formulas  are  easily  applied 
without  the  use  of  logarithms. 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  for  practical  use. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  Mr.  Des- 
mond FitzGerald,  member  of  this  Society,  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 

Notes  on  the  Tables  for  Practical  Use. 

PIPES. 

I  -  C  QV 
I  =  friction  head  in  feet  per  foot. 

C'  =  a  coefficient  varying  with  the  roughness  and  the  diameter. 
Q  =  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second. 
D  =  diameter  in  feet. 

With  Q  or  D  given,  find  QV  or  C  from  tables  1  and  2,  or  vice  versa. 
Two  of  the  quantities  I,  QV  and  C  being  known,  the  third  can  be 
found  by  multiplication  or  division. 


SOS 
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Note:  Values  of  C  (='171^')  in  table  2  are  for  coated,  new,  cast-iron  and  riveted 
sheet-iron  pipes  when  running  full.  The  formula  can  be  used  for  circular  con- 
duits when  running  full,  and  for  pipes  of  other  degrees  of  roughness,  by  first 
muliiplying  C  by  the  proper  number  found  in  the  last  column  of  Table  4. 


CHANNELS. 

V  s"'  =  C  R3 1  for  surfaces  corresponding  to  Kutter's  values  of  n^  ^  0.009 

to  0.017. 
\'  =  C  R3  I  for  surfaces  corresponding  to  Kutter's  values  of  n  =  0.020 
to  0.035. 

V  =  mean  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 

C  =  a  coefficient  varying  with  roughness. 
R  =  hvdraulic  mean  radius  =  ,  „»^'"^^n^^ 

.  wt-'tted   perimeter 

I  =  sine  of  inclination. 
Find  R3  from  Table  3,  and  C  from  Table  4. 

Having  V",  to  find  V;  or,  having  V,  to  find  VV,  use  Table  1,  substitut- 
ing V  for  Q. 

TABLE  1. 


DISCHAHGE. 

QV 

DISCHARGE. 

QV 

DISCHARGE. 

QV 

Gallons 

Cubic  ft. 

Gallons 

Cubic  ft. 

Gallons 

Cubic  It 

per 
Min. 

per 

Second. 

Q 

per 
Minute. 

per 

Second. 

Q 

per 
Minute. 

per 

Second. 

Q 

4.5 

0.01 

0.000  2 

269. 

0.60 

0.39 

2  692. 

6. 

26. 

9.0 

.02 

.000  8 

292. 

.65 

.45 

3  142. 

7. 

35. 

13.5 

.03 

.001  6 

314. 

.70 

.52 

3  590. 

8. 

45. 

18.0 

.04 

.002  7 

337. 

.75 

.59 

4  039. 

9. 

56. 

22.4 

.05 

.004  1 

359. 

.80 

.66 

4  488. 

10. 

68. 

26.9 

.06 

.005  7 

404. 

.90 

.82 

4  937. 

11. 

81. 

314 

.07 

.007  6 

449. 

1.00 

1.00 

5  386. 

12. 

95. 

35.9 

.08 

.009  7 

494. 

1.1 

1.19 

6  283. 

14. 

126. 

40.4 

.09 

.(il2  1 

539. 

1.2 

1.40 

7  181. 

16. 

161. 

44.9 

.10 

.014  6 

583. 

13 

1.62 

8  078. 

18. 

200. 

.53.8 

.12 

.020  5 

628. 

1.4 

1.85 

8  976. 

.20. 

242. 

62.8 

.14 

.027  2 

673. 

1.5 

210 

9  873. 

22. 

289. 

71.8 

.16 

.034  7 

718. 

1.6 

2.37 

11  220. 

25. 

365. 

80.8 

.18 

.043  1 

808. 

1.8 

2.94 

13  464. 

30. 

511. 

89.7 

.20 

.052 

898. 

2.0 

3.06 

15  708. 

35. 

677. 

98.7 

.22 

.062 

987. 

2.2 

4.24 

17  9.52. 

40. 

865. 

107.7 

.24 

.073 

1  077. 

2.4 

4.98 

20  196. 

45. 

1  074. 

116.7 

.26 

.085 

1  167. 

2.6 

5.76 

22  440. 

50. 

1  302. 

125.7 

.28 

.097 

1  257. 

2.8 

6.60 

26  928. 

60. 

1  819. 

134.6 

.30 

.110 

1  346. 

3,0 

7.5 

31  416. 

70. 

2  414. 

1  7.0 

.35 

.146 

1  571. 

3.5 

9.9 

35  904. 

80. 

3  083. 

179.5 

.40 

.18 

1  795. 

4.0 

12.7 

40  392. 

90. 

3  826. 

201.9 

.45 

.23 

2  020. 

4.5  ■ 

15.8 

44  880. 

100 

4  641. 

2244 

.50 

.28 

2  244. 

5.0 

19.1 

67  320. 

150. 

9  761. 

246  8 

.55 

.33 

2  468. 

5.5 

22.8 

89  760. 

200. 

16  540. 

^See  "  Trautwiue's  Pocket  Book,"  p.  274. 
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TABLE  2. 


DIAMETER. 

C 

DIAMETER. 

C 

DIAMETER. 

C 

Ins. 

Feet. 
D. 

Ins. 

Feet. 
D. 

Ins. 

Feet. 
D. 

4 

.33 

0.158 

12 

1.00 

0.000  65 

30 

2.50 

0.000  0067 

6 

.50 

.020  8 

16 

133 

.000  154 

36 

3.00 

.000  0027 

8 

.67 

.004  94 

20 

1.67 

.000  0506 

40 

3.33 

.000  0016 

10 

.83 

.001  62 

24 

2.00 

.000  0203 

48 

4.00 

.000  0006 

TABLE  3. 


TABLE  4. 


R 

pa 

R 

m 

Kutter's 

K. 

C 

MULTI- 
PLY  €'' 
BY 

0.1 

0.05 

1.5 

1.72 

0.009 

23  000. 

0.65 

•1 

.12 

2.0 

2.52 

.010 

19  000. 

0.80 

.3 

.20 

2.5 

3.39 

.011 

15  000. 

1.00 

.4 

.29 

3.0 

4.33 

.012 

12  000. 

1.25 

.5 

.40 

3.5 

5.31 

.013 

10  000. 

1.50 

.6 

.51 

4.0 

6.35 

.015 

8  000. 

1.90 

.7 

.62 
.74 

5  0 
6.0 

8.55 
10.90 

.017 

6  000. 

2.50 

.8 

.020 

5  000. 

.9 

.87 

70 

13.39 

.025 

3  GOO. 

1.0 

100 

8.0 

16.00 

.030 

2  000. 

1.2 

1.27 

10.0 

21.54 

.035 

1  500. 
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THE   GRAPHICAL    SOLUTIOX   OF    THE   DISTORTIOX  OF 
A  FRA3IED  STRUCTFRE. 


By  David  Molitor,  U.  S.  Asst.  Exgr.,  Member  of  the  Esgixeers'  CLrs 

OF  St.  Louis. 


[Read  May  16,  1S94.] 
IXTRODLXTORY    REMARKS. 

1.  The  determinatiou  of  the  distortion  of  a  framed  structure  is  a 
problem  frequently  met  with,  both  in  the  design  and  in  the  erection  of 
bridges.  In  the  recent  publication,  "  Modern  Framed  Structures,"  by 
Messrs.  Johnson,  Bryan  and  Turneaure,  it  is  fully  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  analytical  method  of  Prof.  Mohr,  of  Stuttgart,  and  we  now 
proceed  to  consider  a  graphical  method,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
found  more  satisfactory. 

This  graphical  method,  originally  made  known  by  Williot,  and 
more  fully  treated  by  Prof.  Culmann,  would  certainly  demand  place  in 
a  treatise  on  "  Modern  Fi'amed  Structures,"  since  it  is  as  accurate  and 
as  expeditious  as  any  method  now  known.  When  once  applied  the 
problem  is  completely  solved  for  every  point  of  a  framed  structure, 
whereas  the  analytical  method  must  be  applied  separately  for  each  point 
whose  displacement  is  desired.  Furthermore,  the  analytical  method 
gives  only  vertical  deflections. 

DERIVATION    OF   THE    METHOD. 

2.  Statement  of  the  problem.  Having  given  the  lengths,  cross-sec- 
tions and  stresses  of  all  the  members  of  a  framed  structure,  to  find  the 
changes  produced  in  the  lengths  of  these  members  and  the  resulting 
displacements  of  all  the  pin-points. 

This  is  the  most  general  form  of  the  problem  which  it  is  here  pro- 
posed to  solve  graphically.  It  is  assumed  that  the  members  of  the 
framed  structure  are  in  one  and  the  same  plane  and  that  the  elasticity 
of  the  material  of  the  structure  is  known.  Changes  in  the  lengths  of 
members,  due  to  a  change  in  temperature,  may  be  included,  as  well  as 
those  due  to  loading  and  camber. 

3.  To  find  the  changes  in  the  lengths  of  the  members. 
Let     /  =:  the  length  of  a  member,  in  inches. 

/n,  /  =  the  change  in  the  length  of  this  member,  in  inches,  positive 
for  elongation. 
a  =  the  cross-section  of  the  member,  in  square  inches. 
s  =  the  stress  in  the  member,  in  pounds,  positive  for  tension. 
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29,000,000  pounds 


_E  =  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material 
per  square  inch  for  soft  steel. 
t  ==  a  given  change  of  temperature,  in  degrees, 
e  =  linear  coefficient  of  expansion,  being  the  expansion  in  inches 
due  to  an  increase  of  1  degree  in  temperature. 
si 


Then  A  I 


a£ 


-i-  ctl. 


The  A  I  for  each  member  of  the  structure  may  thus  be  found  from 
-the  given  data,  and  the  solution  of  the  second  part  of  the  problem  can 
now  be  taken  up. 

4.  To  find  the  distortion,  or  the  change  in  the  form,  of  a  framed 
structure,  resulting  from  changes  in  the  lengths  of  its  members. 

The  simplest  framed  structure  is  one  generated  by  successively 
adding  members  on  to  a  triangle  ah  c  (Fig.  1)  so  that  every  pair  of  such 
additional  members,  as  c  (/  and  b  d,  will  fix  a  new  point  d. 

d 


Fig.  1. 

If,  in  Fig.  1 ,  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  triangle  abc  is  determined, 
then  the  position  of  any  other  point  d,  of  this  structure  can  be  found 
in  the  same  way. 

Suppose  now  that,  in  Fig.  2  or,  the  point  c  be  connected  with  the 
points  a  and  h  by  the  members  1  and  2,  and  that  the  lengths  of  these 
members  are  changed  by —  A  V  and  +  A  2  respectively,  while  the  points 
<i  and  b  move  to  the  positions  a'  and  b'.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
•direction  and  amount  of  the  displacement  of  the  point  c. 
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Assume  the  member  1  moved  parallel  to  itself  until  a  falls  in  a', 
likewise  move  the  member  2  parallel  to  itself  until  b  falls  in  b'.  Now 
change  the  length  of  1  by  —  A  1  and  the  length  of  2  by  +  A  2,  or,  in 
Fig.  2  a,  subtract  the  shortening  A  1  =  Cg  c^  from  a  c^  and  add  the 
lengthening  A  2  =  c'  Cg  to  b'  c'.  Now,  with  a'  and  b'  as  centers,  and 
with  radii  equal  to  the  new  lengths,  a  c^  and  d'  c^  respectively,  of  the 
members  1  and  2,  describe  arcs.  The  intersection  of  these  arcs  will 
give  c',  the  new  position  of  the  point  c.  But,  since  these  arcs  are  always 
very  small  compared  with  the  lengths  of  the  members,  they  may  be 
assumed  as  being  replaced  by  their  tangents  Cg  c'  and  c^  c'  respectively, 
which  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  original  directions  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  Fig.  2  a.  the  displacements  are  shown  several  thousand  times 
larger  than  they  would  appear  if  plotted  to  the  same  scale  as  the  mem- 
bers ac  and  be. 

It  is  clear  that  the  point  c'  might  have  been  determined  in  a  sepa- 
rate figure,  as  in  Fig.  2  b,  without  drawing  the  members  themselves,  by 
dealing  exclusively  with  the  changes  in  the  lengths  of  these  members. 
The  A  rs  are  here  plotted  on  a  very  large  scale,  affording  greater  accu- 
racy in  the  results. 

If  the  point  o  is  regarded  as  a  fixed  point  or  pole,  and  if  from  this 
point  the  displacements  of  the  points  a  and  b  are  drawn,  making  oa'  = 
a  a'  and  ob'  =  bb'  both  in  direction  and  in  amount,  then,  applying  at 
a'  the  change  (=  — A  2)  in  length  of  member  1,  and  at  U  the  lengthen- 
ing (=  +  A  2)  of  member  2,  and  erecting  perpendiculars  at  the 
extremities  of  A  1  and  A  2,  these  perpendiculars  will  intersect  in  c' 
which  is  the  new  position  of  c.  The  displacement  of  c  is  then  repre- 
sented in  direction  and  in  amount  by  the  line  oc'. 

In  laying  down  the  values  of  A  Hn  Fig.  2b  the  following  rule 
respecting  signs  must  be  observed  :  If  a'  is  regarded  as  fixed,  then,  since 
—  A  1  represents  a  shortening  of  a  c,  c  moves  in  the  direction  from  c 
toward  a,  and  hence  —  A  1  must  be  drawn  from  a'  in  the  direction  from 
e  to  a.  Likewise,  if  b'  is  fixed,  since  -|-  A  2  represents  a  lengthening  of 
be,  c  moves  aioay  from  b,  and  hence  -j-  A  2  must  be  drawn  from  b'  in  the 
direction  of  b  to  c. 

Similarly  we  may  solve  any  succession  of  triangles,  such  as  that  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  1.  It  is  necessary  only  to  assume  that  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, as  a  b,  retains  its  direction,  and  that  some  point  of  a  b,  as  a, 
remains  fixed. 

In  the  example.  Fig.  3  a,  it  is  assumed  that  the  direction  of  a  6  and 
the  position  of  the  point  a  remain  unchanged.  The  point  o,  Fig.  3  b,  is 
the  assumed  pole,  and  since  the  point  a  is  fixed  it  nuist  coincide  with  o 
in  Fig.  3  b.  Since  the  member  a  b  does  not  change  its  direction,  A  1  is 
drawn  parallel  to  a  b,  and,  since  A  1  is  negative,  it  must  be  drawn  in  the 
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direction  from  b  toward  a.  The  displacement  of  b  is  tlius  given  by  o  b'. 
Tlie  point  c  recedes  from  a  by  an  amount  =  A  3,  and  approaches  b  by 
an  amount  =  A  2,  If,  therefore,  A  2  is  drawn  from  b'  in  the  direction 
from  c  towards  b  and  parallel  to  c  6,  and  if  A  3  is  drawn  from  o,  or  a', 
in  the  direction  from  a  toward  c  and  parallel  to  a  c,  then  the  intersection 
c  of  the  perpendiculars,  erected  at  the  extremities  of  A  2  and  A  3,  will 
be  the  new  position  of  c.  The  displacement  of  c  is  thus  given,  both  in 
direction  and  in  amount,  by  o  c'.  The  point  d  is  connected  with  a  and 
with  c  by  the  members  a  d  and  d  c,  and  its  displacement  o  d'  is  found  by 
drawing  a4  parallel  to  a  d  from  o  in  the  direction  a  —  d,  and  A  5  par- 
allel to  cd  from  c'  in  the  direction  d  —  c.  The  intersection  d'  of  the 
perpendiculars  to  the  extremeties  of  A  4  and  A  5  is  the  new  position  of 
d.     The  new  position  e  of  the  point  e  is  similarly  found. 

Fig.  3  b,  whose  polar  distances  o  b',  o  c',  o  d'  and  o  e'  give  the  dis- 
placements of  the  points  b,  c,  d  and  e,  both  in  direction  and  in  amount,  is 
called  the  displacement  diagram  of  the  structure  abode,  or,  to  give 
credit  to  its  inventor,  it  may  be  called  a  Williot  diagram. 

5.  lo  find  the  displacements  of  the  points  of  a  rigid  frame,  residting 
from  a  change  in  the  position  of  one  of  its  members. 

In  the  foregoing  solution  we  assumed  that  the  member  a  b  retains 
its  direction.  This  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  case.  If  it  is,  then  the  dis- 
placements, as  found  in  Fig.  3  b,  are  correct,  but  if  this  member  (a  b} 
changes  its  position,  then  a  correction  must  be  applied  to  the  displace- 
ments already  found.  The  method  for  applying  these  corrections  is 
derived  from  the  following  principle  in  mechanics :  The  motion  of  a 
rigid  body,  at  any  instant,  may  be  defined  as  a  rotation  about  a  certain 
point  called  the  instantaneous  center  of  rotation;  and  the  direction  of  mo- 
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tio7i  of  any  'point  of  this  body,  at  the  instant  in  question,  will  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  joining  this  point  with  the  instantaneous  center  of  rota- 
tion. 


.\e 


:ai 


Fig.  4. 


If,  for  instance,  abed  e,  Fig.  4  a,  is  a  rigid  figure  rotating  about 
the  instantaneous  center  P,  each  arrow  will  represent  the  direction  of 
motion  of  its  respective  point ;  and  if  radial  lines  are  drawn  through 
a  pole  0,  Fig.  4  b,  and  parallel  to  the  arrows  representing  the  motions, 
then  these  lines  o  a",  o  b",  o  c",  o  d"  and  o  e"  will  represent,  both  in 
direction  and  in  amount,  the  displacements  of  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d  and  e 
and  the  figure  a"  b"  c"  d"  e"  will  be  the  new  position  of  the  rigid  frame 
ab  c  d  e. 

For,  a"  0  \_a  P,b"  o  j_  ^  P,  c"  o  ]_c  P,  etc.,  because  the  direction 
of  motion  of  any  point,  a,  of  a  rigid  body  is  perpendicular  to  the  line 
joining  this  point  with  the  instantaneous  center  of  rotation. 

Also,  a"  o:  b"  o:  c"  o,  etc.  =  a  P:  b  P:  c  P,  etc.,  because  the  dis- 
placements or  motions  of  the  points  a,  b,  c,  etc.,  are  proportional  to  their 
velocities,  and  these  in  turn  are  proportional  to  the  distances  of  the 
points  from  the  instantaneous  center  of  rotation. 

From  these  conditions  it  follows  that : 

a.  If  the  points  a",  b",  c",  etc.,  of  the  displacement  diagram,  Fig. 
4  b,  are  joined  by  straight  lines,  so  that  for  every  member  a  b  of  the 
structure,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  line  a"  b"  in  the  displacement 
diagram,  then  these  lines  will  produce  a  figure  which  will  be  similar  to 
the  rigid  frame. 

b.  The  line  joining  any  two  points  of  the  rigid  frame,  as  a  b,  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the  corresponding  line  a"  b"  of  the  displacement 
diagram. 

Hence,  if  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  positions  of  any  two  of  the 
points  a",  6",  c",  etc.,  of  the  displacement  diagram  then  the  figure 
a"  b"  c"  d!'  e"  can  be  drawn  by  similarity  with  the  figure  abode.     The 
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method  of  determining  the  figure  a"  b"  c",  etc.,  will  he  illustrated  in  the 
examples. 

Therefore,  the  corrections  by  which  we  must  modify  the  displace- 
ments shown  in  Fig.  3,  in  order  to  take  into  account  the  rotation  of  the 
side  a  h  about  a,  are  found  by  inserting  in  the  original  displacement 
diagram  a  figure  a"  h"  c"  d"  e"  similar  to  the  figure  ahcde  and  having 
its  sides  respectively  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  this  figure.  The 
original  displacements  are  then  the  distances  o  b',  o  c,  etc. ;  the  correc- 
tions are  the  distances  o  b",  o  c",  etc.,  and  the  resulting  displacements 
are  the  distances  6"  b',  c"  c,  etc.,  always  in  the  direction  from  b"  to  b' 
c"  to  c,  etc. 

The  three  steps  in  the  process  of  finding  the  displacements  of  the 
pin-points  of  any  framed  structure,  definitely  supported,  may  then  l)e 
outlined  as  follows: 

a.  In  accordance  with  paragraph  4,  assume  as  fixed  the  direction 
of  a  member  and  a  point  in  the  axis  of  this  member,  and  construct  the 
displacement  diagram. 

b.  In  accordance  with  the  present  paragraph,  assume  the  structure 
as  rigid,  and  consider  this  rigid  frame  subjected  to  a  rotation  such  as 
will  conform  with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  supports. 

c.  The  displacements  may  then  be  found,  in  direction  and  in 
amount,  by  scaling  the  distances  between  the  m"  and  vi'  points,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  movement  being  always  from  m"  toward  vi. 

EXAMPLES. 

6.  The  distortion  of  a  simple  truss,  Fig.  5,  has  been  solved  in  three 
ways,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  that  the  displacements  are  not 
aflfected  by  the  choice  of  the  member  and  point  which  are  regarded  as 
fixed  in  position,  and  also  in  order  to  show  how  to  select  the  most  con- 
venient of  the  possible  forms  of  solution. 

The  truss  is  supported  on  rollers  at  e  and  is  fixed  at  a.  The  length- 
enings (-(-)  and  shortenings  ( — )  of  the  members  are  assumed  to  be  as 
marked  upon  them. 

The  solution  given  in  Fig.  5  6  is  made  under  the  supjiosition  that 
the  direction  of  the  member  a/ and  the  point  a  remain  fixed. 

According  to  the  method  outlined  in  paragraph  4,  a  AVilliot  dis- 
placement diagram,  with  pole  at  o,  is  constructed.  Since  a  is  now  sup- 
posed to  remain  fixed,  the  point  a  coincides  with  o,  and  the  displace- 
ments of  the  various  points  b,  c,  d,  e  and/  are  obtained  by  scaling  the 
distances  ob',  o  c',  od' of . 

In  reality,  however,  the  direction  of  the  member  a /does  not  remain 
fixed,  for  the  member  revolves  about  the  point  «.  Therefore,  the  dis- 
placements just  found  must  be  combined  with  those  displacements  ob", 
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0  c",  0  d",  etc.,  which  are  caused  by  revolving  the  rigid  frame,  or  truss, 
a  b  ge,  about  the  point  a,  until  the  point  e  shows  a  resulting  displacement, 
e'  e" ,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  roller  bed  at  e. 

In  other  words,  the  resultant  movement  of  the  point  e  will  be 
horizontal  when  the  roller  bed  is  horizontal.  If  the  bed  were  inclined, 
as  em  Fig.  5,  then  the  point  e  would  move  parallel  to  e  m. 

The  figure  a"b"c"d"e"f'g"h" ,  similar  to  the  figure  of  the  truss,  can 
then  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  paragraph  5,  making  the  sides 
respectively  perpendicular  to  the  members  of  the  truss.  This  figure  is 
definite  and  can  be  drawn  when  the  points  a"  and  e"  are  found.  These 
points  are  found  as  follows:  The  point  a"  will  coincide  with  a  or  o, 
since  it  remains  fixed,  and  a"e"  will  be  perpendicular  to  a  e.  Also  e  e" 
will  be  parallel  to  the  roller  bed,  which  is  horizontal  in  the  present  case, 
but  may  be  in  any  direction,  as  c'm" ,  for  a  skew-back. 

The  actual  displacements  of  the  points  b,  c,  d,  etc.,  will  then  be 
given  in  direction  and  in  amount  by  the  distances  b"b',  c^^c',  d^^d\  etc., 
but  the  horizontal  and  vertical  projections  of  jthese  displacements  are 
more  generally  desired. 

The  deflection  polygon  of  the  bottom  chord  is  also  found  graphically 
by  projecting  the  points  a  ,  a",  b',  b",  etc.,  on  to  the  verticals  through  the 
panel  points  a,  b,  etc.  The  points  a",  b",  c",  etc.,  will  be  projected  in 
a'"  b'",  c",  etc., and  will  form  a  straight  line  «"V".  The  points i  ',  c',  d', 
etc.,  will  fall  in  b^,  c^,  d^,  etc.,  and  the  ordinates  6„  b'",  c^c",  etc.,  will  give 
the  vertical  deflections  of  the  panel  points  b,  c,  etc. 

In  Fig.  5  e,  we  assume  the  direction  c  b  and  the  point  c  fixed.  All 
that  has  been  said  regarding  the  first  solution  applies  here  also.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  solution  gives  exactly  the  same  displacements  as  pre- 
viously found,  while  it  occupies  only  about  half  the  space  of  the  first 
diagram  because  the  member  b  c  has  a  less  angular  motion  than  the 
member  af. 

The  third  solution,  Fig.  5  d,  is  the  simplest  of  all,  and  its  diagram 
covers  the  least  area ;  for  the  member  c  g,  which  is  noAV  assumed  as  fixed, 
really  has  no  angular  motion,  but  simply  drops  vertically.  The  relative 
displacement  b'g'  of  any  two  points,  b  and  g,  may  be  scaled  oft^  directly. 
Although  the  displacement  diagram  was  drawn  on  the  assumption  that 
the  line  eg  and  the  point  c  remained  fixed,  we  are  nevertheless  at  liberty 
to  compare  any  two  points  of  Fig.  5  d.  Hence,  any  point  may  be  chosen 
as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  from  which  to  scale  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  displacements  of  all  other  points  relatively  to  this  origin. 
Naturally  the  displacements  desired  would  be  those  with  respect  to  the 
point  a,  for  this  is  the  fixed  point,  giving  for  the  point  e  a  horizontal 
movement  from  a  to  e'.  All  other  points  move  to  the  right  and  down 
from  their  original  positions  by  amounts  which  may  l)e  scaled  from  the 
diagram,  takins:  a'  for  the  origin. 
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Heuce  it  may  be  coucluded,  that  if  a  truss  contains  a  member 
which  will  move  parallel  to  itself,  or  which  has  no  angular  motion,  then 
this  member  is  the  best  one  to  choose  as  the  fixed  member  in  construct- 
ing the  displacement  diagraoi.  The  second  class  of  displacements,  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  5,  is  thereby  eliminated. 

7.  A  roof  truss,  Fig.  6. — In  this  example  the  stresses  were  found 
from  a  Maxwell  diagram,  and  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  lengths 
of  the  members  were  obtained  by  means  of  the  formula : 

si 


A  1  = 


aE' 


taking  E  at  25,600,000  pounds  per  square  inch  for  wrought  iron. 
Changes  of  length  due  to  temperature  are  neglected.  The  values  of  Z\  I 
being  very  small,  ten  times  these  values  -were  taken.  All  the  data 
necessary  in  the  solution  of  this  truss  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Table  of  the  Values  of  .5,  a,  I  and  10  A  ^  in  Fig.  6. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Stress, 
lbs. 


—  21800 

—  20040 

—  18.300 

—  16540 
+  19730 
+  16430 
+  9040 
+  9260 
+  12560 

—  3300 
+  3300 

—  6600 
-f  3300 

—  3.300 


Area. 

sq.  in. 


6.82 
6.82 
6.82 
6.82 
2.02 
2.02 
1.86 
1.86 
1.86 
1.40 
0.78 
2.48 
0.78 
1.40 


Length. 

inches. 

I. 


83.53 
83.53 
83.53 
83.-53 
96.53 
96.53 
100.08 
96.53 
96.53 
48.07 
96  53 
96.53 
96.53 
48.07 


i: 

10  (A?) 

"g 

inches. 

1) 

15.  : 

—  0.106 

—  0.094 

16. 

—  0.087 

17. 

—  0.079 

18. 

+  0.370 

19. 

+  0.307 

20. 

+  0.189 

— 

+  0.189 

22. 

4-  0.256 

23. 

—  0.043 

24. 

+  0.162 

25. 

-  0.102 

26. 

+  0162 

27. 

—  0.043 

28. 

Stress, 
lbs. 


—  20970 

—  19210 

—  17470 

—  15710 
+  15330 
4-  13570 

4-  6200 

+  7960 

—  1680 
+  1680 

—  3520 
+  1680 

—  1680 


Area,  i  Length.      j„  ,  ,   „ 
sq.^m.  I  inches.        .^^^J 


6.82 
6.82 
6  82 
6.82 
2.02 
2.02 

1.86 
1.86 
1.40 
0.78 
2.48 
0.78 
1.40 


83.53 
83.53 
83.53 
83.53 
96.53 
96.53 

96.53 
96.53 
48.07 
96.53 
96.53 
96.53 
48.07 


—  0.102 

—  0.091 

—  0  083 

—  0.075 
+  0  288 
+  0.256 

+  0.126 
+  0.161 

—  0.024 
+  0.087 

—  0.055 
+  0.087 

—  0.024 


The  truss  is  composed  of  the  two  frames  a  eh  and  s  q  h,  designated  I 
and  II.     These  are  connected  by  the  member  a  s  and  by  the  pin  at  h. 

The  displacement  diagram  of  frame  I  is  first  drawn,  assuming  as 
fixed  the  direction  of  any  member,  as  a  h,  and  the  position  of  a  point, 
as  a,  of  this  member.  The  point  a'  then  coincides  with  the  pole  0, 
and  the  displacement  0  h',  of  the  point  b  will  be  equal  to  A  12.  The 
points  c',  d',  e,  /',  g'  and  h'  are  then  found  as  directed  in  paragraph  4. 

The  displacement  diagram  of  frame  II  is  next  drawn,  assuming  as 
fixed  the  direction  of  the  member  s  k  and  the  position  of  the  point  5. 

Having  thus  determined  the  points  k' ,  I' ,  m' ,  q',  n',  p'  and  h'  in 
diagram  II,  the  relative  changes  in  the  positions  of  the  points  h,  s  and 
q,  parallel  to  the  straight  lines  joining  the  points  h  and  .?,  h  and  q,  and  s 
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and  q,  may  be  found.  These  changes  are  called  A  /i  s,  A  /<  7  and 
A  s  q. 

Diagram  I  may  now  be  completed  by  inserting  the  values  /\  h  s, 
Z\  h  q  and  s  q,  previously  found  from  diagram  II.  The  point  s  is  found 
from  A  7  and  A  h  s  and  the  point  q  is  found  from  Z\  h  q  and  A  s  q. 
Since  q  moves  on  a  horizontal  roller  bed  and  since  e  is  fixed,  the  figure 
e"  d"  h"  g"  h"  f"  a"  s"  q"  can  be  drawn  as  in  the  preceding  prol)lem. 
This  figure  gives  the  displacements  of  all  the  points  of  frame  I,  and 
those  of  the  points  ^^  and  q. 

The  displacement  diagram  of  frame  II  may  now  be  completed  l)y 
transferring  the  displacements  of  the  points  h  and  q  from  diagram  I  into 
diagram  II,  thus  determining  the  points  q"  and  //'  from  which  the  figure 
q"  I"  s"  n"  h"  m"  k"  f  can  be  drawn. 

As  a  check,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  line  5"  /i"  in  diagram 
II  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  //  9,  and  that  the  displacement 
s's"  of  the  point  s  must  be  the  same,  both  in  direction  and  in  amount,  in 
both  diagrams. 

Diagram  II  might  have  been  dispensed  with  in  the  present  case,  as 
the  values  /\  h  s,  /\  h  q  and  A  -s  5  might  have  been  found  directly  by 
summing  the  A  I's.  However,  the  use  of  diagram  II  is  general,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  when  the  points  h,  p,  h,  m  and  q,  or  h,  n  and  s,  or 
I,  s  and  q,  are  not  in  straight  lines,  as  in  the  case  of  a  curved  top  chord. 

Measurements  from  diagram  I  show  that  the  point  g  undergoes  the 

1.93 
greatest  displacement,  having  a  horizontal  movement  of -~~    =    0.193 

2.33 
inch  to  the  right,  a  vertical  downward  movement  of     '      =  0.233  inch, 

3  02 
or  a  resultant  movement  of  q'  a"  =  -ttt  =-  0.302  inch.     The  horizontal 

2  61 
movement  of  the  point  <^  is  =  q'  q"  =  ~—z  =  0.261  inch.     The  dis- 
placements given  by  the  diagram  are  here  divided  by  10,  because,  as 
already  stated,  the  chauges  A  /  were  originally,  for  convenience,  taken 
ten  times  too  large. 

8.  A  three-hinged  arch,  Fig.  7. — It  is  required  to  draw  the  displace- 
ment diagram. 

Independent  diagrams  for  each  of  the  elastic  frames,  I  and  II,  are 
first  c\rawn  by  assuming  as  fixed  the  direction  of,  and  a  point  on,  some 
member  of  each  frame,  as  was  done  in  the  problem  solved  in  para- 
graph 7. 

The  frames  I  and  II  are  then  regarded  as  rigid,  and  each  frame  is 
supposed  to  revolve  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  supports. 
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Fig.  7. 


The  displacement  diagrams  are  omitted  and  only  the  second  part 
of  the  problem  is  solved. 

Supposing  that  the  points  a  and  c  in  Fig.  7,  diagram  I,  and  the 
points  b'  and  c',  diagram  II,  have  been  found  from  the  corresponding 
displacement  diagrams  (not  shown),  let  it  be  required  to  complete  the 
diagrams  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  paragraph  5. 

The  following  conditions  must  exist  between  the  figures  a"  c"  and 
h"  c" ,  which  are  to  be  similar  to  the  frames  I  and  II  respectively  : 

a.  The  displacement  of  the  point  a  is  zero,  hence  a"  will  coincide 
with  a  . 

b.  Similarly  b"  will  coincide  with  b' . 

e.  The  line  a"  c"  in  diagram  I  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  line 
a  c. 

d.  The  line  b"  c"  in  diagram  II  must  be  i)erpendicular  to  the  line 
be. 

e.  Both  diagrams,  I  and  II,  must  give  the  same  displacement  c'  c" 
for  the  point  c. 

Hence,  a"  c"  is  drawn  through  a',  perpendicular  to  oc,  also  b"  c" 
through  b'  perpendicular  to  b  c.  Now,  in  diagram  I,  c'  n  is  drawn 
parallel  to  a  c,  intersecting  a"  c"  in  7i,  and  the  projection  of  the  required 
displacement  c'  c",  parallel  to  a  c,  is  obtained.  Likewise,  in  diagram  II, 
c' ?H  is  drawn  parallel  to  cb,  intersecting  b"  c"  in  m,  giving  e'  ni,  the  pro- 
jection of  c'  c"  parallel  to  c  b. 

Diagram  I  may  now  be  completed  by  transferring  cm  from  diagram 
II  and  erecting  a  perpendicular  to  c' m  at  m.  This  perpendicular  will 
intersect  ?i  a"  c"  in  e",  and  the  figure  a"c"can  now  be  drawn  by  simi- 
larity with  the  frame  I,  since  the  members  in  the  two  figures  are  respect- 
ively perpendicular. 
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In  like  manner  diagram  II  may  be  completed  by  transferring  c  n 
from  diagram  I  and  drawing  7i  c"  perpendicular  to  c'  n,  thus  determin- 
ing c".  As  a  check,  the  displacements  c  c"  must  be  equal  and  parallel 
in  the  two  diagrams. 

9.  A  cantilever,  similar  in  principle  to  the  Memphis  Bridge,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  8. 


II 


M  < 


IV 


Fig.  8. 

It  is  assumed,  as  in  the  two  preceding  problems,  that  separate  dis- 
placement diagrams  have  been  made  for  each  of  the  elastic  frames,  I,. 
II,  III  and  IV,  and  of  these,  the  diagrams  for  I  and  III  can  be  com- 
pletely solved,  as  was  done  with  the  example  in  paragraph  6,  since  each 
is  a  framed  structure  on  two  supports,  one  fixed  and  one  movable. 

It  is  here  deemed  necessary  only  to  complete  the  displacement 
diagrams  of  the  frames  II  and  IV.  The  displacements  of  these  frames 
depend  respectively  upon  those  of  the  points  c  and  m,  and  upon  that  of 
the  point  s. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  points  d!  and  n  have  been  determined 
for  the  elastic  frame  II  as  in  diagram  II,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  figure  d"  n"  which  shall  be  similar  to  frame  II. 

The  members  e  d  and  hi  n  are  elongated  by  A  1  and  A  2  respectively, 
and  their  elongations  must  be  applied  to  the  points  d'  and  n'  in  diagram 
II,  giving  the  points  c'  and  m'.  Now  if  the  displacements  c'  c"  and  m'  m" 
be  drawn  as  found  by  diagrams  I  and  III  (not  shown),  the  points  c"  and 
m"  are  obtained.  These  represent  the  original  positions  of  the  points  c 
and  m.  The  point  n"  must  have  originally  been  at  the  same  relative 
level  with  m" ;  also  d"  must  have  been  at  the  same  relative  level  wuth 
e".  Lastly,  the  line  d" n"  must  be  perpendicular  to  dn.  Hence,  if  the 
distance  x,  or  the  horizontal  distance  between  d'  and  d",  can  be  found, 
then  the  figure  d"  n"  becomes  determinable  and  the  diagram  can  be 
completed.     If  it  is  granted  that  the  point  w  will   always  be  midway 
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between  the  points  c  and  m,  this  problem  becomes  definite,  and  the 
value  X  may  be  found  from  the  figure,  thus  :  x  =  ^        o         >  which    is 

(+)  when  measured  to  the  right. 

Assuming  the  displacement  diagram  of  the  frame  IV  drawn,  and 
the  points  v'  and  t'  determined,  as  shown  in  diagram  IV,  to  fin  I  the 
figure  v"  t". 

The  point  v  is  a  fixed  support,  hence  v"  must  coincide  with  v',  also 
the  direction  of  v"  ^"  must  be  perpendicular  to  vt.  To  find  i",  apply 
A  3  from  f  to  s',  and  then  transfer  the  displacement  s  s"  from  diagram 
III  (not  shown)  into  diagram  IV,  thus  giving  the  original  position  of 
s".  The  point  t"  must  have  dropped  from  the  height  s",  and  must, 
therefore,  be  on  the  same  horizontal  line  with  s".  Hence,  t"  is  at  the 
intersection  of  v"  t"  and  the  horizontal  through  ./',  and  the  figure  v"  t",. 
similar  to  the  frame  IV,  can  then  be  drawn. 

10.  Arkansas  River  Draw  Bridge,  St.  L.  A.  &  T.  Ry.  Figs.  9,  10' 
and  11  represent  the  complete  solution  of  the  distortion  of  this  draw 
span  when  swung  open  and  loaded  with  dead  load. 

This  problem  is  frequently  met  with  in  practice  in  determining  the 
amount  of  endlift  to  be  provided. 

The  stresses,  as  determined  for  an  assumed  dead  load  of  1,135' 
pounds  per  foot  per  truss,  are  given  in  pounds  by  the  figures  written  first 
in  order  over  the  members  in  Fig.  9,  (+)  indicating  tension  and  ( — ) 
compression.  The  cross-sections  of  the  members,  iu  square  inches,  are 
written  to  the  right  of  the  stresses,  and  the  normal  lengths  of  the  mem- 
bers, in  inches,  are  written  below  the  members. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  changes  in  the  lengths  of  the  members.  The 
upper  figures  represent  the  changes  for  the  built  or  cambered  lengths, 
the  figures  next  below  are  the  changes  resulting  from  the  dead-load 
stresses,  as  found  from  the  data  given  in  Fig.  9,  and  the  resulting 
changes,  or  the  A  Vs,  are  written  below  the  lines.  No  temperature 
efl^ects  have  been  considered. 

Fig.  11  shows  the  displacement  diagram  and  the  deflection  polygon. 
In  this  example  the  simplest  solution,  as  in  Fig.  5  d'  was  chosen,  avoid- 
ing thereby  the  second  part  of  the  problem,  or  that  described  in  para- 
graph 5.  This  was  accomplished  by  assuming  as  fixed  the  direction  of 
the  member  o  h  and  the  point  o,  an  assumption  which  is  in  accoi-dance 
with  the  facts ;  for  the  points  o  and  n,  being  in  the  center  of  the  span, 
must  remain  fixed  horizontally;  and  o,  being  dependent  upon  the  center 
support,  will  remain  fixed  vertically,  if  the  elastic  distortion  of  the  turn- 
table is  neglected.  Both  the  members /i  o  and  fl"  u  remain  horizontal 
and  A  1  and  A  2  are  the  changes  in  their  half  lengths,  respectively. 

Fig.  11  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  paragraph  4  and  we  have 
only  to  indicate  the  first  steps. 
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The  point  o'  is  the  pole,  and,  as  o  is  the  fixed  point,  o'  must  fall  on 
this  pole,  and  A  1  is  drawn  horizontally,  determining  A',  Since  ?i  re- 
mains fixed  horizontally,  A  2  is  drawn  from  o'  and  A  25  is  drawn  verti- 
cally from  h'.  The  perpendiculars  to  the  extremities  of  A  2  and  A  25 
give  the  point  H'.  The  completion  of  the  figure  involves  no  operations 
that  have  not  been  described  in  paragraph  4. 

The  horizontal  and  vertical  displacements  of  each  panel  point,  with 
reference  to  its  original  position,  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  dis- 
tances between  the  pole  o'  and  the  point.  These  displacements  have 
been  scaled  from  the  figure  and  tabulated  on  the  drawing,  expressed  in 
inches. 

Since  the  member  o  h  does  not  change  its  direction,  and  since,  there- 
fore, the  second  part  of  the  problem  does  not  come  up  for  solution,  the 
closing  line  of  the  deflection  polygon  becomes  a  horizontal  line  through 
the  pole  o\  as  it  would  have  been  in  Fig.  5  d. 

The  distorted  shape  of  the  truss  figure  is  shown  in  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  10,  where  the  co-ordinates  are  plotted  to  a  scale  =  30  times  that  of 
the  truss  diagram. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Detroit  Bridge  and  Iron  Works,  I 
have  obtained  the  levels  taken  on  this  draw-span,  on  completion  of  the 
work  in  1891,  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Kelley,  Res.  Eng'r.  St.  L.  A.  and  T.  Ry. 
A  comparison  of  the  vertical  deflections  of  the  bottom  chord,  as  deter- 
mined by  leveling  and  by  the  present  method,  is  given  in  the  following 
table : 


Panel 

Average  Levels  on 

Vertical  Displacements  as  deter  uined 

Point. 

Symmetrical  Points. 

by  Levels. 

Graphically. 

a. 

218.765  feet. 

—1.980  inches. 

—2.135  inche->. 

b. 

218.857     " 

—0.876      " 

—1.105      " 

c. 

218.932     " 

+0.024      " 

—0.190      " 

d. 

218.982    " 

-fO.624      " 

+0.465      " 

e. 

219.005     " 

+  0.900      " 

+0.875      " 

9- 

218.980    " 

+0.600      " 

+0.650      " 

h. 

■    218.930     " 

0.000      " 

0.000      " 

The  actual  weight  of  the  superstructure  was  986,250  pounds  = 
1152  pounds  per  foot  per  truss.  This  exceeds  the  assumed  load  by  17 
pounds  per  linear  foot.  The  stresses  were  computed,  assuming  the  dead 
load  as  uniformly  distributed,  while  in  reality  the  load  per  foot  increases 
toward  the  center  pier.  The  stresses  thus  obtained  are  considerably  in 
•excess,  even  though  the  assumed  load  was  17  pounds  too  small.  This  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  above  table  of  comparative  deflections.  Mak- 
ing allowances  for  these  differences,  and  for  a  probable  error  in  the  shop 
lengths  of  the  members,  the  result  of  the  present  investigation  may  be 
considered  very  satisfactory. 
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11.  The  Memphis  Bridge,  at  3{emphis,  Tenn.  Figs.  12  to  18  give 
the  solution  of  a  cantilever,  such  as  would  be  necessary  in  adjusting  the 
length  of  the  intermediate  or  suspended  span.  The  example  chosen  is 
the  Tennessee  half  of  the  790-foot  cantilever  span  of  the  Memphis 
Bridge,  built  by  the  K.  C.  &  M.  Ry.  &  B.  Co.,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Morison, 
Chief  Engineer,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Noble,  Resident  Engineer. 

Having  had  charge  of  the  superstructure  of  this  bridge  during  its 
erection  in  1891-2,  I  have  selected  this  as  an  interesting  example  of 
shose  cases  where  the  question  of  distortion  becomes  one  of  great 
importance. 

Fig.  12  is  a  stress  diagram,  containing  the  stresses  in  the  members, 
in  pounds  (^as  found  from  the  Maxwell  diagram.  Fig.  14)  ;  the  cross- 
sections,  in  square  inches ;  and  the  lengths  and  changes  in  the  lengths 
in  inches. 

The  stresses  are  found  for  the  assumed  dead  loads  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
The  changes  for  the  cambered  lengths  of  the  members,  and  changes  due 
to  temperature,  have  not  been  considered,  although  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  consider  them  in  solving  an  actual  case.  The  temperature 
effect,  however,  might  be  approximated  by  treating  the  structure  as  a 
beam.  This  would  probably  be  easier  than  to  consider  the  effect  on 
each  member,  but  would  neglect  vertical  displacements. 

In  the  present  structure  there  is  no  member  which  does  not  change 
its  direction,  aud  the  point  of  support  is  the  only  point  which  remains 
fixed.  Hence,  in  constructing  the  displacement  diagram,  we  have  taken 
as  fixed  the  direction  of  the  member  /./and  the  point  of  support.  To 
avoid  confusion  of  lines  the  anchorage  span,  to  the  left,  is  solved  sepa- 
ately  in  Fig.  15,  and  the  deflection  polygon  is  transferred  to  Fig.  17. 
A  portion  of  Fig.  17  is  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Fig.  18. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  solve  the  double 
system  in  the  displacement  diagram.  Having  all  the  A  I's,  the  solution 
of  one  system  is  sufficient  to  find  the  end  points.  This  would  be  the 
usual  Avay,  as  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  obtain  all  the  pin-points. 

The  problem  here  takes  the  general  form,  as  in  Fig.  5  b  or  5  e, 
and  requires  no  detailed  explanation.  The  surprisingly  large  deflection 
of  the  point  34  represents  the  actual  drop  of  this  point  below  its  cam- 
bered position,  while  the  drop  below  the  horizontal  through  the  support 
can  be  determined  by  considering  the  changes  in  the  cambered  lengths 
of  the  members,  as  was  done  in  the  problem  of  paragraph  10. 

The  present  example  illustrates  the  general  method  of  solving  such 
a  problem.  The  exact  process  to  be  followed  must  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which  the  investigation  is  made. 

The  examples,  worked  out  in  connection  with  this  paper,  are  con- 
sidered ample  to  make  the  method  clear  and  to  show  its  advantages 
over  other  methods. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  BOX. 


Meml)ers  of  the  associated  societies,  and  other  persons,  are  iuvited  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  for 
this  department  of  the  Journal,  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  come  to  their  notice. 


Progress  of  tlie  Metric  System. 


We  are  informed  that  a  petition,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  influential 
members  of  Parliament,  has  been  presented  to  that  body,  praying  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the  desirability  of  adopting  the  metric 
weights  and  measures. 

We  note  also  that  "  the  general  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  in  calcula- 
tions and  accounts,  and  the  general  introduction  of  the  metric  system  "  is  one  of  the 
subjects  announced  in  the  official  list  of  those  to  be  discussed  at  the  1895  meeting 
of  the  International  Railway  Congress. 


Tlie  International  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Ai'cliiteets. 


Mr.  Elmer  L.  Corthell,  late  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Engineering  Congress,  whose  suggestion  looking  to  the  formation  of  an 
International  Institute  of  Engineers  was  mentioned  in  the  Fel)ruary  Journal,, 
lias  now  formulated  a  proposition  for  this  purpose. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  proposed  Institute  are  the  provision  of  a  suitable 
channel  for  the  international  exchange  of  information  respecting  engineering  and 
•other  works  and  discoveries,  the  conduct  of  tests  of  materials  and  the  publication  of 
the  results  of  such  tests  through  the  channels  of  the  Institute. 

It  is  proposed  to  admit  to  fellowship  in  the  Institute  "any  person  engaged  in 
the  profession  of  engineering  or  architecture,  of  mature  age  and  of  good  character." 
The  governing  bodies  are  to  be  National  Boards  of  Direction,  with  an  International 
Board  of  Direction  and  an  International  Executive  Committee.  The  dues  are 
^fixed  at  ten  dollars  (or  equivalent)  per  annum.  The  papers  and  discussions,  after 
final  approval  by  the  Executive  Cooamittee  of  the  International  Board,  are  to  be 
edited  monthly  and  supplied  to  each  fellow.  The  Institute  is  to  be  divided  into 
€ight  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  departments  of  civil,  mining  and  metallurgical, 
mechanical,  electrical,  marine  and  military  engineering,  engineering  education  and 
architecture.  The  proceedings  are  to  be  printed  in  English,  French,  German  and 
Spanish,  each  fellow  to  be  supplied  with  the  proceedings  in  the  language  specified 
in  his  application  for  fellowship,  or  subsequently.  Both  metric  and  English 
measures  are  to  be  given  in  each  paper  and  in  the  discussion.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  general  office  and  domicile  of  the  International  Board  and  of  the  Institute  shall 
be  in  the  United  States,  but  the  particular  city  is  not  specified.  The  first  Congress 
of  the  Institute  is  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1900,  and  quintennial  congresses  are  to  be 
lield  thereafter,  the  place  of  each  being  determined  at  the  one  preceding  it. 

Mr.  Corthell  asks  for  comment  and  criticism  upon  these  suggestions,  and  we 
•shall  be  glad  to  receive  them  from  our  readers. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 


It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  iu  this  department  of  the  Journal  such  engineering  pubhcatinns 
as  may  find  their  way  to  our  shelves. 

Publishers  are  requested,  in  sending  works  lor  review,  to  state  the  prices  of  same. 


Public  Works  and  3Iines.  The  Traditions  and  Sitperstitions  of  all 

Countries  respecting .*   By  Paul  Sebillot,  Ancien  Chef  du  Cabinet, 

du  Personnel  et  du  Secretariat  an  Ministere  des  Travaux  Publics.  Pari?  :  J. 
Rothschild,  1894.  602  pages.  5,^  by  8^  inches.  Index,  21  pages.  413 
figures  in  the  text,  3  colored  plates,  and  8  plates  with  reproductions  of  medals. 

Its  illustrations  alone  would  make  this  a  highly  interesting  book.  Like  the 
letter-press,  they  are  produced  in  most  excellent  style,  and  showing,  as  they  do,  the 
conceptions  of  all  ages  respecting  what  may  be  called  the  demonology  of  public 
works  and  of  mines,  they  form,  in  themselves,  a  veritable  treatise  upon  the  subject. 
The  author  has  made  excellent  use  of  his  access  to  valuable  collections  of  medals 
and  engravings,  and  has  placed  the  results  before  the  reader  with  comiuendable 
liberality.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are  of  Japanese  origin,  and  display  that 
highly  artistic  ability  to  show  the  expressions  of  things  in  a  few  masterly  touches 
which  characterizes  the  art  work  of  that  peculiar  people. 

The  work  is  an  almost  bewildering  compilation  of  traditions  and  proverbs 
referring  to  roads,  bridges,  canals,  harbors,  lighthouses  and  mines.  Even  that 
modern  creation,  the  railroad,  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  author's  notice,  but  the 
treatment  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  made  up  rather  of  modern  squibs  and 
jokes  than  of  tradition  and  superstition  proper. 

Bi'iolv  for  Street  Pavements.    By  M.  D.  Burke,  C.  E. 

In  reviewing  this  pamphlet  for  the  May  Journal,  the  Librarian  omitted  to 
state  that  it  is  published  by  Messrs.  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  61-65  West  Fourth  Street, 
Cincinnati,  and  that  the  price  is  50  cents.  The  village  of  Avondale,  for  which  the 
■tests  were  made,  is  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati. 

Society  Proceedings. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Wi-:stern  Pennsylvania.    Proceedings  of  — .    April, 

1894,  May,  1894. 

This  number,  of  43  pages,  contains  the  record  of  the  meeting  of  April  19th, 
and  presents  two  papers,  one  a  short  illustrated  description  of  the  manufacture  of 
glass  pipes  of  large  calibre  by  the  Appert  process,  by  Mr.  Francis  C  Phillips,  and 
■the  other  a  discussion  of  the  theory  of  dynamic  work  appliel  to  static  forces, 
by  James  H.  Johnson.  Messrs.  Emil  Swensson  and  J.  Deforth,  in  discussing  the 
paper,  claim  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  laboring  under  some  confusion  of  ideas,  arising 
from  lack  of  rigor  in  the  definitions  of  his  terms.  The  number  concludes  with 
a  note,  read  by  Mr.  Francis  C.  Phillips  before  the  chemical  section  and  describing 
a  form  of  silver  obtained  in  the  reduction  of  the  sulphide  by  hydrogen. 

*  Les  Travaux  Publics  et  Les  Mines  dans  les  Traditions  et  les  Superstitions  de  tons  les  Pays. 
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In  the  May  number,  of  34  pages,  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Johnson's  paper  is 
continued  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Scaife,  Prof.  Merriman,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Schellenberg ;  and 
Mr.  Willinm  H.  Blauvelt  submits  a  paper  on  the  Prevention  of  Smoke  in  Boiler- 
firing  by  the  Use  of  Producer  Gas. 

American   Institute  of  Electrigai,  Engineers.    Transactions  of  the  . 

May,  1894. 

This  number,  of  88  pages,  opens  with  a  discussion,  by  Dr.  Otto  A.  Moses,  of 
Prof.  Anthony's  paper  on  Incandescent  Lamps.  Dr.  Moses  refers  to  some  experi- 
ments made  by  him  for  Mr.  Edison,  in  the  early  days  of  electric  lighting,  upon  the 
black  deposit  which  coated  the  globes  and  which  threatened  to  prove  fatal  to  the 
use  of  such  lamps.  He  claims  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  continuous  distillation 
of  volatile  portions  of  the  hydrocarbon  filament,  until  the  limit  is  reached  in  the 
disintegration,  or  perhaps  the  volatilization,  of  the  carbon.  This,  he  believes, 
accounts  for  all  the  discordant  phenomena  brought  out  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Farnham's  now  classic  paper  on  the  electrolysis  of  water-pipes  by  means 
of  the  return  circuits  of  trolley  lines  is  discussed  by  Prof.  Plympton,  Mr.  Kennelly, 
and  others.  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson  recalls  his  investigations  in  this  field  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Boston  roads,  and  holds  that  if  every  line  of  pipe  could  be  made  a 
perfect  conductor,  without  bad  joints,  the  problem  of  protection  would  be  much 
simplified.  He  assures  us  that,  during  the  present  year,  earnest  eflforts  will  be 
made  to  prove  the  practicability  of  laying  continuous  rails,  electrically  welded  in 
place. 

The  number  contains  a  profusely  and  handsomely  illustrated  paper,  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Jay  Wurts,  on  Discriminating  Lightning  Arresters  and  Recent  Progress  in 
Means  for  Protection  against  Lightning,  and  a  short  paper,  by  Prof.  Anthony,  on 
the  Subdivision  and  Distribution  of  Artificial  Sources  of  Illumination. 


Editors  reprinting  articles  from  this  journal  are  requested  to  credit  both 
the  Journal  and  the  Society  before  which  such  articles  were  read. 
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THE    HYDRO-GEOIiOGY    OF    THE    UPPER    MISSISSIPPI 

VALLEY  AND  OF  SOME  OF  THE  ADJOINING 

TERRITORY.* 


By  Daniel  W.  Mead,  Member   of   the  Western   Society  of  Engineers. 


[Read  April  6,  1893.t] 

The  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  or  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  water- 
shed above  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri  River,  comprises  an  area  of 
about  169,000  square  miles. 

The  Western  Lake  Michigan  watershed  comprises  only  about 
14,824  square  miles  of  territory.  This  entire  area,  together  with  much 
adjoining  territory,  consisting  of  the  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior 
basins  and  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  had  a  common 
geological  origin  and  history,  and,  at  a  comparatively  recent  geological 
period,  a  common  drainage  system,  all  pouring  their  waters  through 

*  The  geological  information  contained  in  this  paper  was  derived  from  sources 
too  numerous  to  mention  in  detail.  The  Geological  Reports  of  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa  and  Illinois  have  been  consulted,  as  have  also  Reports  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey.  The  general  idea  of  the  hpyothetical  maps  of  various  geologi- 
cal ages  was  adapted  from  the  maps  of  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlain,  contained  in  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  I,  on  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  maps 
herein  contained  are  based. 

The  thanks  of  the  writer  are  also  due  to  Prof.  Chamberlain  for  information 
kindly  furnished  concerning  the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  Luke  Superior  during 
the  recession  of  the  glaciers. 

t  Manuscript  received  March  19,  1894. — Secretary. 
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the  Mississippi  River  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  subsequent  geologi- 
cal changes  so  modified  the  topography  as  to  produce  the  present  drain- 
age systems,  a  portion  of  which  is  here  considered. 

This  territory  comprises  the  greater  portion  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota,  and  a  small  portion  of  northeastern  Missouri 
and  northwestern  Indiana.  It  embraces  within  its  area  the  richest 
farming  country  of  the  United  States,  a  country  largely  settled  and 
abounding  in  rapidly  growing  communities.  In  its  northern  part  are 
forests  of  pine  and  rich  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  while  in  its  southern 
part  are  valuable  beds  of  fire  clays  and  bituminous  coal.  Valuable 
deposits  of  stone  and  clay  are  found  throughout  its  extent.  It  con- 
tains all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  resources  necessary  for  a  rich  and 
populous  manufacturing  and  agricultural  country. 

In  its  water  supplies  for  domestic,  agricultural  and  mechanical  use, 
on  which  its  prosperity  so  largely  depends,  it  is  also  richly  endowed, 
and  it  is  to  a  general  review  of  these  last-named  resources  that  atten- 
tion is  here  invited. 

RAINFALL. 

The  rainfall  of  this  region  varies  from  an  average  of  26.44  inches 
at  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  to  38.80  inches  at  Muscatine,  Iowa.  The 
average  monthly  rainfall  at  different  points  within  this  area  is  shown  in 
Table  I.  This  table  gives  only  the  average  rainfall  per  month  for  the 
time  during  which  observations  have  been  taken,  and  does  not  show  the 
variations  from  year  to  year.  That  these  yearly  variations  are  of  con- 
siderable extent  is  shown  by  Table  II,  which  gives  the  monthly  rainfall 
at  Chicago  for  each  year  from  1871  to  1891.  The  total  yearly  rainfall 
at  Chicago  has  varied  in  the  period  here  given  from  26.54  inches  in 
1891  to  45.86  in  1883,  and  the  average  fall  for  the  twenty  years  was 
35.55  inches.  The  monthly  variations,  as  shown  in  the  table,  are  in 
proportion  much  greater  than  the  yearly  variations.  For  example,  the 
rainfall  in  Chicago  in  July,  1874,  was  0.58  inches,  while  in  July,  1875, 
it  was  7.18  inches. 
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TABLE  II. 

Precipitation  at  Chicago,  III.,  for  Each  Month  and  Each  Year,  From 
January,  1871,  to  December,  1891,  Inclusive. 


(From  a  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Chicago,  111.) 
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5.53 

1.21 

1.36 

7.36 

5.26 

1.59 

45.86 

1884  . 

1.39 

3.27 

5.16 

3.05 

1.53 

2.11 

371 

2.50 

2.29 

3.59 

1.80 

4.21 

34.61 

1885 

3.18 

2.01 

0.57 

4.00 

3.17 

5.20 

2.44 

11.28 

2.97 

3.87 

2.33 

3.35 

44.37 

1886  . 

3.56 

1.51 

1.79 

1.29 

1.00 

0.94 

1.53 

3.38 

6.93 

1.42 

1.66 

1.76 

26.77 

1887  . 

3.13 

5.10 

0.89 

0.46 

1.38 

1.63 

1.05 

3.35 

4.03 

2.03 

2.41 

3.67 

29.13 

1888  . 

1.56 

1.51 

2.99 

2.13 

6.22 

1.66 

3.93 

2.10 

0.98 

2.95 

2.89 

1.94 

30  86 

1889  . 

1.64 

131 

1.43 

2.35 

5.38 

2.93 

9.56 

0.39 

2.75 

1.82 

3.49 

1.90 

34.95 

1890  . 

2.98 

2.42 

2.10 

3.23 

5.13 

3.25 

2.57 

2.58 

1.39 

4.20 

1.59 

1.25 

32.69 

1891  . 

1.99 

1.95 

2.13 

3.14 

2.09 

2.42 

2.47 

4.52 

0.32 

0  36 

383 

1.32 

26.54 

Sums  . 

45.90 

48.76 

53.24 

67.06 

78.39 

77.96 

78.77 

64.73 

58.30 

*66.63 

58.54 

46.39 

*710.94 

Means . 

2.19 

2.32 

2.54 

3.19 

3.73 

3.71 

3.75 

3  08 

2.78 

*3.33 

2.79 

2.21 

*35.55 

*  For  20  years  ouly.    The  other  figures  cover  21  years. 
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ULTIMATE    DISPOSAL   OF    RAINFALL. 

The  ultimate  disposal  of  the  rainfall  is  modified  by  climate,  tem- 
perature, vegetation  aud  geological  conditions;  and  these  differ,  not  only 
for  each  locality,  but,  iu  each  locality,  with  the  season  aud  with  the 
previous  relative  humidity. 

Of  the  total  rainfliU  on  the  area  here  considered,  portions  are 
lost  by 

(a)  Evaporation. 

(b)  Absorption  by  vegetation,  utilization  in  plant  growth  and 
transpiration  from  plant  surfaces. 

(c)  Flowage  in  streams. 

(cZ)  Percolation  into  the  soil  aud  the  underlying  strata,  furnishing 

(1)  The  dry-weather  flow  of  streams. 

(2)  A  reserve  from  which  plant  life  draws   its   necessary 

supply  during  the  rainless  period. 

(3)  Waters  which  saturate  and  flow  in  underlying  geological 

strata. 

The  yearly  distribution  of  the  rainfall  has  much  to  do  with  its 
ultimate  distribution.  Where  the  rainfall  is  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  year,  a  larger  proportion  is  absorbed  by  vegetation,  im- 
bibed by  soil  and  rocks  and  evaporated,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
flows  away  in  streams.  Where  the  rainfall  is  concentrated  in  short 
periods,  a  larger  percentage  flows  away  in  streams  as  flood  waters  and  a 
less  proportion  is  appropriated  in  the  other  ways.  The  variation  in  the 
amount  which  may  be  assimilated  by  vegetation  or  evaporated  during  a 
short  period  is  limited.  So,  to  a  less  degree,  is  the  inhibition  of  soils 
and  rocks;  for  these  strata,  if  once  saturated,  force  the  water  to  flow 
away  as  flood  waters.  A  fall  of  an  inch  or  more  per  hour  upon  frozen 
ground  destitute  of  vegetation  may  produce  a  considerable  flood,  whilst 
the  same  fall,  distributed  over  twenty-four  hours,  with  vegetation  at  its 
best  and  with  low  ground  water,  may  be  scarcely  noticeable  in  its  effect 
upon  the  flow  of  streams.  The  maximum  rates  of  rainfall  in  this 
region  are  very  clearly  shown  in  the  diagrams  kindly  furnished  by 
Prof.  A.  N.  Talbott.  These  show  (1)  the  rates  of  maximum  rainfall  in 
the  North  Central  States  (compiled  from  data  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Iowa);  (2)  the  rate  of  maximum  rainfall 
at  Chicago  and  Cairo,  111.,  and  at  Indianapolis,  lud. ;  and  (3)  the 
rate  of  maximum  rainfall  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  at  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
The  curves  are  platted  from  formulae  determined  by  Prof.  Talbott  from 
a  study  of  the  diagrams.     The  upper  is  called  the  curve  of  rare  rainfall, 

n 

and  its  equation  is   F  =  ^— .     The  lower  is  called  the  curve  of  ordi- 

o  X 
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1  75 
nary  maximum,  and  its  equation  is   Y=  7—;-— •     In  each  equation  Y 

is  the  rate  of  rainfall,  in  inches  per  hour,  for  the  time  x  expressed  in 
hours.  The  points  on  the  diagram  represent  the  actual  record  of  indi- 
vidual storms. 

Other  climatic  foctors  influence  to  a  considerable  extent  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  the  rainfall.  The  temperature  and  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  wind  very  largely  modify  evaporation,  and  by  retard- 
ing or  stimulating  vegetation,  they  also  diminish  or  increase  the  amount 
of  water  disposed  of  by  this  means.     The  elevation  and  inclination  of 
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the  surface  also  exert  a  marked  influence.  The  elevation  modifies  the 
temperature,  and  consequently  the  evaporation.  The  inclination  of  the 
surface,  by  facilitating  rapid  drainage,  increases  the  percentage  which 
flows  away  in  streams  and  decreases  the  amount  evaporated,  absorbed  by 
vegetation  or  imbibed  by  the  strata.  In  view  of  these  various  niodifj'- 
ing  influences,  which  vary  relatively  from  month  to  month  and  from 
year  to  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  conclusions  as  to  the  amounts  dis- 
posed of  in  the  various  ways  mentioned  must  be  very  approximate. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  at  length 
the  ultimate  proportional  disposition  of  the  rainfall  in  this  territory, 
but  simply  to  point  out  the  destinations  reached  by  it,  to  call  attention 
to  certain  facts  respecting  the  principles  which  modify  the  comparative 
amounts  commonly  credited  to  each,  and  to  discuss  the  principles  and 
conditions  which  modify  the  amount  and  disposition  of  those  portions 
of  the  rainfall  which  are  absorbed  by  the  strata  or  which  flow  away  on 
their  surfaces. 

(a)    EVAPORATIOK. 

Evaporation,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  varies  gi'eatly  with  the  tem- 
perature, with  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  with  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  with  the  local  topography.  Its  amount, 
like  that  of  the  local  rainfall,  while  in  a  general  way  approximately 
constant,  varies  with  circumstances  in  different  months  and  in  different 
years.  Comparatively  few  experiments  have  as  yet  been  made  to  deter- 
mine rates  of  evaporation,  and  most  of  these  have  referred  to  evapora- 
tion from  water  surfaces.  Experiments  show,  however,  that  the  daily 
evaporation  from  soil  varies  with  its  physical  condition.  Evaporation 
from  a  wet  surface  takes  place  much  more  rstpidly  than  from  water,  but 
gradually  diminishes  as  the  ground  dries,  until  it  becomes  practically 
nothing,  even  though  the  ground  water  be  high  enough  to  maintain 
vegetation.  Careful  and  continued  experiments,  however,  must  be  made, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  collection  of  valuable  data  concerning 
evaporation  from  land  and  plant  surface. 

Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which  the  water  remains 
on  the  surface  where  it  is  subjected  to  evaporation,  the  amount  of  evap- 
oration from  water  surfaces  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  of  that 
which  takes  place  on  the  land  surface  in  the  same  territory.  For,  as  a 
rule,  except  in  swampy  and  poorly  drained  ground,  the  water  runs 
immediately  into  the  adjacent  water  courses  or  sinks  into  the  ground ; 
only  a  v^ry  small  percentage  of  the  rainfall  being  directly  evaporated 
from  the  land  surface.  Most  of  the  evaporation  takes  place  by  plant 
transpiration  and  from  exposed  surfaces  of  water. 

The  total  amount  evaporated,  therefore,  varies  largely  not  only  with 
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climatic  influences,  but  with  the  topography  and  geology  of  the  district. 
These,  according  to  circumstances,  may  either  permit  or  prevent  the 
formation  of  lakes  and  swamps,  the  rapid  percolation  of  water  into  the 
soil  and  underlying  strata,  or  its  rapid  removal  by  streams. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  forests  has  also,  as  shown  by  a  series  of 
observations  in  Germany,  a  marked  effect  on  evaporation.  Prof.  M.  W. 
Harrington  (see  Bulletin  No.  7,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  p.  97)  has 
compiled  the  accompanying  diagram  showing  the  effect  of  forests  upon 
the  monthly  evaporation.  The  upper  curve  represents  the  evaporation 
from  water  surfaces  in  the  open  country,  while  the  lower  curve  shows 
the  evaporation  from  water  surfaces  in  the  woods.  The  shaded  area 
thus  illustrates  the  saving  due  to  the  cover  and  protection  of  forests. 
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Figure  showing,  in  the  shaded  portion,  the  effect  of  forests  in  diminishing 

evaporation. 

Few  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  area  here  considered.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  Lake  Michigan  loses  annually  22  inches  by 
evaporation,  but  the  average  for  the  entireUpper  Mississippi  Valley  will 
probably  not  exceed  10  inches  annually.  Some  available  data  con- 
cerning the  evaporation  of  water  under  various  circumstances  and  in 
various  places  are  given  in  Table  III. 
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(6)    ABSORPTION    BY   VEGETATION. 

lu  the  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
December  31,  1889,  Mr.  W.  Tweeddale,  C.E.,  gives  the  following  table 
(Table  IVj,  containing  the  results  of  investigations  by  M.  E.  Risler,  a 
Swiss  observer,  upon  the  daily  consumption  of  water  by  different  kinds 
of  crops. 

TABLE  IV. 

Daily  Consumption  of  Water  by  Crops. 

Inches  of  Water. 
Crop.  Minimum.    Maximum. 

Lucem  grass 0.13-1  0.267 

Meadow  grass 0.122  0.287 

Oats 0.140  0.193 

Indian  corn 0.110  1.570 

Clover 0.140  .    . 

Vineyard 0.035  0.031 

Wheat 0.106  0.110 

Rye 0.091  .    . 

Potatoes 0.038  0.055 

Oak  trees 0.030  0.038 

Fir  trees 0.020  0.043 

Mr.  Tweeddale  finds  that  this  table  agrees  Avith  careful  experi- 
ments made  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and  calculates  from  it  that  from 
seed  time  to  harvest  cereals  will  take  up  15  inches  of  water  and  grass 
may  absorb  as  much  as  37  inches.  These  figures  agree  closely  with 
practice  in  irrigation. 

This  table  shows  also  one  of  the  important  reasons  why  a  decrease 
qf  stream  flow  follows  the  destruction  of  forests  and  their  replacement 
by  meadows  and  cultivated  fields.  It  is  quite  evident  also  that  if  the 
watersheds  were  covered  by  grasses  or  cereals  there  Avould  be  compara- 
tively little  water  left  for  the  flow  of  streams.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  character  of  the  vegetation  on  a  watershed  exerts  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  ultimate  distribution  of  the  rainfall. 

The  following  table  (Table  V}  gives  the  result  of  exi:)eriments  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  King  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  to 
determine  the  amount  of  water  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  dry 
matter  in  Wisconsin  (see  Eighth  Annual  Report  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  p.  126),  including  transpiration  and  evapora- 
tion from  the  cultivated  surface. 
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TABLE  Y. 

The  AMorxT  of  "Water  Eequieed  to  Produce  a  Pousd  of  Dry  Matter 
IX  "Wiscossix  for  Oats,  Baeley  axd  Corx. 


of  water 
used. 

.  of  dry 

natter 

oduced. 

Lbs.  of  Trater  per  lb. 
of  drv  matter. 

Computed  amount  of 
•water. 

Lbs. 

S"- 

Co 
yield 

Atean. 

Lbs. 

In  tons 
per  acre. 

In 
inches. 

Barlev    . 
Barley    . 

1 
2 

158.3 

141.03 

.3966 

.34SS 

399.14 
404.33 

401.74 

7,441 

1,494.67 

13.19 

Oats    .    . 
Oats    .    . 

1 
2 

224.25 

220.7 

.4405 

.4471 

509.31 
493.63 

501.47 

8,861 

2,221.76 

19.60 

Corn   .    . 
Corn  .    . 

1 
2 

300.45 
298.65 

1.0152 
.9727 

295.95 
307.03 

301.49 

19,845 

2,991.53 

26.39 

(e)    FLOWAGE   OF   STREAMS. 

The  proportion  of  the  rainfall  lost  through  the  flow  of  streams  is 
capable  of  more  accurate  determination  than  are  the  portions  lost  in 
other  ways ;  for  the  stream  flow  is  visible  and  tangible,  and  may  be 
accurately  measured  at  any  particular  time  or  during  any  period. 

Many  of  the  streams  of  this  area  have  been  accurately  gaged  for 
purposes  of  navigation,  of  power  or  of  water  supply,  and  many  of  the 
results  of  these  gagings  are  available.  The  various  factoids  which 
modify  the  flow  of  streams  have  already  been  mentioned,  and,  as  no 
two  streams  are  exactly  alike  in  their  climatic,  topographic  and  geologic 
condition,  we  lind  also  that  they  ditier  in  the  proportion  of  the  rainfall 
which  they  carry  ofl';  the  capacity  of  each  stream  depending  upon  its 
own  conditions.  Mr.  J.  L.  Greenleaf,  C.E.,  in  the  Tenth  U.  S.  Census 
Report,  Vol.  XVII.ofl'ers  a  general  estimate  of  the  ratio  of  the  average 
flow  of  streams  to  the  average  rainfall  on  their  watersheds.  This  estimate 
is  embodied  in  Table  VI.  Although  the  table  gives  a  fairly  accurate 
general  idea  of  the  discharge  of  the  streams  in  this  area,  it  is  impossible 
to  tabulate  all  the  conditions  which  arise  and  whicii  may  materially 
modify  the  relative  disposal  of  the  rainfall.  Hence,  in  considering  any 
subdivision  of  this  area,  local  data  must  be  collected,  and  local  geologi- 
cal and  topographical  features  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  known 
facts  respecting  the  area  taken  as  a  whole. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Table  op   Eatio   of  Average   Flow  to  Average  Precipitation  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley. 


AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE. 

Eatio  of  average 

yearly  flow  to 

average  annual 

rainfall. 

CHARACTER  OP  REGION   DRAINED. 

Three  summer 
months. 

Three  winter 
months. 

1.  Rather     level     woodland,     with 
many      lakes       and       wooded 

Deg.  Fahr. 

60  to   64 
64  to  68 

64  to   68 

60  to  70 

68  to  72 
68  to  72 

Deg.  Fahr. 

4  to    12 
8  to   16 

8  to   16 

12  to  20 

16  to   26 
16  to   26 

35  to   40 

2.  Sandy   ridges,    rolling  woodland 

and    prairie,  few   swamps    and 
lakes,  largely  clay  soil    .... 

3.  Rolling   woodland    and    prairie, 

largely      uncultivated,     few 
swamps,  no  lakes,  largely  clay 
soil 

30  to  40 

27  to   35 

4.  Flat    to    rolling    prairie,    partly 

cultivated,  scattered  woodland, 
largely  clay  soil  . 

5.  Flat   to   rolling    prairie,   largely 

uncultivated          

6.  Extreme  eases  of  last  division  .    . 

20  to  30 

15  to  20 
10  or  less  (?) 

From  the  same  source  are  taken  most  of  the  data  included  in  Table 
VII,  Avhich  gives  the  drainage  area,  the  rainfall  and  the  flow  at  various 
points  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River,  and  in  Table  VIII,  which  gives 
the  length,  the  drainage  area,  the  rainfall,  the  low  water  and  high  water 
discharge  and  the  rate  of  discharge  of  the  various  rivers  in  this  area. 

From  Table  VIII  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  quite  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  ratio  of  flow  of  some  of  the  streams  of  this  district,  a  varia- 
tion due  of  course  to  differences  in  the  proportion  of  the  rainfall  lost  by 
evaporation,  by  absorption  or  by  imbibition. 

The  disposition  of  that  portion  of  the  rainfall  which  is  not  evapo- 
rated or  absorbed  by  vegetation,  depends  entirely  on  geological  conditions. 
Rain  falling  on  impervious  rocks  with  highly  inclined  surfaces  runs 
rapidly  off*  in  creeks  and  rivers,  but  that  which  falls  on  sandstones  or  on 
deposits  of  sand  sinks  at  once  into  the  strata,  forming  a  subterranean 
flow  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  inclination  of  the  strata,  and,  after 
the  strata  become  saturated,  appears  in  the  depressions  as  surface  waters. 
In  Archean  regions  the  impervious  rocks  give  rise  to  conditions  unfavor- 
able to  subterranean  flow.  In  the  arid  regions  of  the  West,  the  surface 
strata  are  often  so  pervious  that  the  river  systems  amount  to  but  little, 
being  only  torrential  in  their  character,  while  the  subterranean  waters 
are  by  far  the  most  important.  In  the  region  here  considered,  with  the 
exception  of  a  limited  area  in  the  extreme  northern  portion,  consisting 
of  Archean  rocks,  the  surface  and  subsurface  waters  are  more  nearly 
equal  in  amount,  both  assuming  considerable  importance. 
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The  surface  slope  of  the  country  greatly  affects  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  rain  waters  are  directly  removed  and  the  consequent  amount 
of  the  flood  waters.  The  dry  weather  flow  is  governed  chiefly  by  the 
porosity  of  the  strata  and  comparatively  little  by  the  surface  slope, 
except  that  tracts  of  swamp  land  retain  the  flood  waters. 

The  extreme  variation  in  altitude  in  this  area  is  from  about  2,000 
feet  above  sea  level  in  northern  Minnesota  and  1,600  feet  in  northeastern 
Wisconsin,  to  381  feet  above  sea  level  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Some  data  concerning  the  Ioav  water  slope  of  the  Uupper  Missis- 
sippi, taken  from  Humphrey's  and  Abbot's  Report  on  the  Physics  and 
Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi  River,  are  given  in  Table  IX. 

TABLE  IX. 
Low  Water  Slope  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 


Locality. 

Distance  above 
mouth  of 
Missouri. 

Elevation 

above  sea. 

Fall  ])er 
mile. 

Miles.         1 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Utmost  source    .    .    . 

1330 

1680 

.00 

Itasca  Lake             .    . 

1324 

1575 

17.50 

Entiance      to     Lac 

Travers 

1234  . 

1456 

1.32 

Entrance  to  Lake  Cass 

1189 

1402 

1.20 

Moutli  of  Leech  Lake 

River    

1109 

1356 

.57 

Head     of     Falls    of 

Peckagaraa      .    .    . 

1061 

1340 

.33 

Mouth  of  Swan  River 

998 

1290 

.73 

Mouth  of  Sandy  Lake 

River   

960 

1254 

.95     1 

Mouth  of  Pine  River 

863 

1176 

.79 

Mouth  of  Crow  Wing 

River   

815 

1130 

.95 

St.  Paul 

658 

670 

2.93 

La  Crosse 

514 

639 

.32 

Prairie  du  Chien    .    . 

453 

600 

.64 

Head  of  Rock  Island 

Rapids                  .    . 

316 

502 

.66 

Foot  of  Rock   Island 

Rapids 

295 

483 

1.47 

Mouth    of    Missouri 

River 

6         i 

1 

381 

.35 

10  inches  in  the  lake. 
35  inches  in  the  lake. 

Rapids  intervening. 

Rapids  intervening. 
Rapids  intervening. 

Rapids  intervening. 
Sink  rapids. 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony 
etc. 


Rapids  intervening. 

Des  Moines  Rapids 
intervening. 


Lake  Pepin  27  miles  long,  2  to  3  miles  wide. 
Rock  Island  Rapids  13  miles  long,  fall  22  feet. 
Des  Moines  Rapids  11  miles  long,  fall  21  feet. 


Table  X  contains  further  data  concerning  the  slope  of  many  of  the  rivers  in 
this  area.     It  is  derived  largely  from  the  report  on  Water  Powers  of  the  Tenth 
U.  S.  Census  Reports. 
30 
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(d)    PEBCOLATIOX  ISTO  THE  SOIL  AND  UXDERLYIXG  STRATA. 

The  loss  of  the  rainfall  by  percolation  is  extremely  variable,  and 
depends  so  largely  on  local  conditions,  that  general  rules  are  hardlv 
applicable.  Before  considering  it,  we  must  examine  more  closely  the 
geological  conditions  of  this  area,  which  modify  the  hydrographic  condi- 
tions of  the  district.  As  the  present  geological  features  can  be  understood 
only  after  an  examination  of  the  history  of  their  formation,  a  discussion 
of  the  historic  geology  of  the  region  is  appended. 

GEOLOGY. 

This  entire  region  is  underlain  by  Archean  rocks  of  unknown  thick- 
ness, which,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes  and  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion,  may  be  regarded  as  the  base  rock  or  foundation  on  which 
rest  the  deposits  to  be  considered.  In  Table  XI  these  deposits  are  shown 
in  their  relative  position,  and  their  approximate  thicknesses  are  stated. 

Whether  or  not  the  rocks  of  the  Archean  formation  are  the  primary 
rocks  which  constituted  the  original  surface  of  the  globe,  is  of  little  im- 
portance for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  as  our  present  interest  centers 
in  the  conditions  now  found  and  not  in  those  which  may  have  existed. 
It  is  sufficient  to  understand  that  among  the  Archean  rocks  of  the  region 
now  under  consideration,  are  found  the  earliest  of  the  known  rocks  and 
that  from  these,  directly  or  iudirectly.  all  later  formations  have  been 
formed. 

The  Archean  rocks  of  this  area  are  divisible  into  periods  denoted  by 
indications  of  a  certain  sequence  in  their  origin  and  method  of  deposit. 
The  earliest  are  the  Laurentian  rocks,  consisting  of  granites,  syenites 
and  allied  deposits.  These  were  followed  by  the  Huronian  or  Algoncian 
deposits,  consisting  of  crystalline  magnesian  limestone,  quartzite,  slates 
and  shists,  and  containing  also  the  rich  iron  ore  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan.  Xext,  in  this  area,  came  the  rocks  of  the  Keweenawau 
period,  consisting  of  sedimentary  rocks,  sandstones,  conglomerates  and 
shales,  and  eruptive  rocks  containing  the  rich  copper  deposits  of  the 
Superior  region.  Manv  of  these  rocks  are  flexed,  folded,  tilted  and 
metamorphosed,  showing  evidence  of  upheavals  and  depressions  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Excepting  of  course  the  eruptive  rocks,  they  show  evi- 
dence of  sedimentary  origin,  indicating  their  derivation  from  a  more 
remote  source,  and  that  they  are  not  themselves  a  portion  of  the  original 
crust  of  the  earth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  later  geological  strata  tlie 
Archean  land  was  quite  limited  in  extent  in  comparison  with  the  present 
area  of  North  America.  Its  supposed  extent,  within  the  boundaries  of 
North  America,  is  shown  in  Map  No.  1,  and   its  approximate  outlines 
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within  the  Upper  ^[ississippi  Valley  are  shown  in  Map  Xo.  2,  which 
illustrates  the  supposed  exposure  of  the  Archean  deposits  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Cambrian  period  while  the  Potsdam  deposits  were 
forming. 

TABLE  XI. 
Table  of  Geological  Formatioiss  of  the  United  States,  togetheb  with 

THOSE   REPBESEXTED   IK   THE  tJPPEB   MISSISSIPPI   VaLLEY. 

The  numbers  are  those  used  in  Macfarlane's  American  Geological  Railway  Guide. 


Gbocp. 


U.   S-   FOKMATIOSS. 


FPPER  JflSSISSIPPI 

Valley 

FOBSIATIOyS. 


Approxi- 
mate 
Thick>"ess. 


[20]  Qnatemarj-.        20  Eeeent. 


2odl  Allavium. 

2ocj  Loess. 

'2ob'  Claj-  and  sandv. 

2  oaj  Boulder  clay. 


Feet. 
Oto-WO 


191  Tertiarr. 


19e  Pliocene, 
l&b  Miocene. 
19a  Eocene 


Ko  representatiTe. 


Mesozoic 


[18]  Cretacioas. 


[17]  Jurassic. 


ISc  Upper  Cretadoos. 
18b  Middle        " 
18a  Lower         " 


No  representatiTe. 


17  Jurassia 


Xo  representative. 


[16]  Triassie. 


16  Triassie. 


[13-1.5] 

Carboniferous. 


.    ( 


Paleozoia 


[8-12]  Devonian. 


[3-7]  aiurian. 


[2]  CambriaD. 


Azoic.  IV.  Archean. 


Ko  representative. 


15  Permo-Carboniferons.    Xo  representative. 


14B  Upper  Coal  Measures.    Upper  Coal  Measures. 


14A  Lower  Coal  ileas'res. 


14Ab  Lower  Coal  3Ieas'rs. 
14Aa  Millstone  Grit. 


600  to  1,200 


13  Sub- Carboniferous. 


l.'ie  Chester  Group.  500  to  800 

l-Sd  St.  Louis     "  .50  "  200 

13c  Keokuk       "  100  "  1.50 

13b  Burlmjfton  limestone  25  "  200 

13a  Kinderhook  Group.  100  "  1-50 


12  Catskill. 
11  Chemung. 

No  repreentative. 

0 
0 

10  Hamilton. 

10  Black  .Slate. 

lot    70 

9  ComileFOas. 

9  Devonian  limestone. 

10  to  120 

8  Oriskanr. 


8b  Oriskany  sandstone. 
Clear  Creek  limestone. 


40  to   60 
300  "  500 


-7  Ujjper  Silurian. 


Lower  Silurian. 


2c  Calciferons. 


7  Lower  Helderberg. 
5  Niagara  limestone. 


(?) 
50  to  300 


4b  Cincinnati  or  Hudson  100  to  250 

River  Group. 

4a  Trenton  Group.  200  "  400 

3b  St.  Peter  sandstone.  .50  "  2.50 


2c  Lower  Magnesian  or 
(Jneta  limestone. 


80  to  825 


2b  Potsdam. 

2b  Potsdam  or  St.  Croix. 

2a  Keweenian. 

2a  Keweenian. 

lb  Huronian. 

lb  Huronian  or   AlgOD- 
cian. 

ICO  to  ijm 

0  to  45,000 
0  to  13,rjC0 


la  Laurentian, 


la  Laurentian. 


en 
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Since  the  beginning  of  geological  history,  the  same  agencies  that 
are  now  wearing  away  the  land  surface  and  filling  up  the  sea,  have 
been  at  work,  aided  or  hindered  by  the  variations  in  climate  which  have 
marked  the  passage  of  time.  The  rains,  with  their  dissolved  gases. 
soften  and  wear  the  surface  of  the  rocks.  Taking  up  the  soluble  por- 
tions, thev  decompose  and  disintegrate  the  most  lasting  rocks.  The  sea. 
working  at  the  coast  line,  tumbles  the  rocks  into  the  surf,  there  to  grind 
them  into  sand  and  pebble,  which  again  aid  in  the  degradation  of  the 
adjacent  land.  Although  the  amount  of  this  wear  from  dav  to  dav 
seems  small,  yet  the  accumulated  work  of  these  agencies,  operating 
through  the  ages,  has  sufficed  to  pull  down  continents  and  to  build  up 
deposits,  which,  being  elevated  by  upheavals  of  the  crust,  have  formed 
new  stretches  of  land  surface,  and  these  in  their  turn  have  been  dis- 
iniegntted  and  destroyed  to  form  new  and  later  deposits.  By  these 
agencies  the  Axchean  deposits  which  reared  their  heads  above  the 
Cambrian  Sea  were  worn  and  disintegrated,  and.  being  carried  by  tor- 
rential floods  into  the  sea.  formed  the  vast  beds  of  Potsdam  sandstone 
which  underlie  all  of  this  area  except  that  small  portion  where  the 
Archean  rocks  still  show  their  outcrop  above  the  surrounding  deposits. 

During  this  age  the  principal  part  of  the  area  was  under  the  sea, 
which  throughout  Wisconsin  was  comparatively  shallow  and  contained 
many  quartzite  islands  of  the  Huronian  formation,  which  yet  rear  their 
heads  above  the  Potsdam  outcrop.  This  Potsdam  deposit  consists  mostly 
of  sandstone  derived  from  the  broken  quartz  grains  of  the  decomposed 
granites  and  allied  rocks.  These  deposits,  close  to  the  Archean  land, 
consist  of  coarse  quartzose  sand  rock,  very  open  and  porous  in  its  nature, 
and  free  from  the  iron,  lime  and  clay,  which  in  the  higher  strata  are 
found  associated  with  it.  The  Cambrian  Sea  held  in  its  depths  some  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  animal  lite.  Miriads  of  small  shellfish,  the  remains  of 
which  mav  be  seen  iu  mauv  of  the  Potsdam  outcrop?,  inhabited  its 
waters. 

Although  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  single  geological  stratum,  the 
Potsdam  is  bv  no  means  homogeneous  in  texture  throughout.  During 
its  formation  a  vast  period  of  time  elapsed,  very  many  disturbances 
occurred,  and  the  circumstances  of  deposition  of  the  difierent  portions 
of  the  stratum  varied  greatly.  These  variations  were  almost  or  quite  as 
great  as  those  that  marked  the  changes  to  subsequent  geological  ages. 

The  evidence  of  this,  in  portions  of  Wisconsin,  is  so  marked  that 
Prof  T,  C.  Chamberlain  has  classed  the  Potsdam  strata  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Wisconsin  in  the  followino:  sub-divisions: 
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Sub-divisions  of  Potsdam  Deposit. 

Sandstone   (Madison) 35  feet, 

Limestone  shale  and  sandstone  (Mendota) 60 

Sandstone,  calcareous 155 

Bluish  shale,  calcareous 80 

Sandstone,  slightly   calcareous 160 

Very  coarse  sandstone,  non-calcareoiis 280 


Total 770  feet. 

The  thicknesses  given  are  subject  to  wide  variation.  As  a  rule  they 
thin  out  quite  rapidly  in  Wisconsin  northward  from  Madison,  and 
increase  in  thickness  to  the  southward  into  Illinois. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Winchell  notes  a  somewhat  similar  classification  in 
Minnesota.  In  a  deep  well  drilled  in  East  Minneapolis  he  found  the 
following  series  of  Potsdam  rocks  (See  Geology  of  Minnesota,  Vol.  II, 
p.  279). 

Section  of  Artesian  Well,  East  Minneapolis. 

Sand    (Drift)      42 

Bine  limestone,  Trenton 28 

White  sandstone,  St.  Peter's 164 


>  lower  magnesian 


Red  limestone 

Gray  limestone 

White  sandstone,   Jordan  ... 

Blue  shale,  St.  Lawrence  limestone 

Wite   sandstone,  Desbach  .... 

Blue  shale 

Sandy  limestone 

White  sandstone 

Sandy  marl,  Hinkley 

White  sandstone 

Red  marl 

Red  sandstone 


Potsdam 


i  102 
•   ■   ■  M6 

j-  116 

I   128 

82 

170 

I       9 

1   130 

8 

79 
57 
290 
1069 

1421 


Although  the  classification  into  these  sub-divisions  is  warranted  by 
well-defined  beds  around  Madison,  Wis  ,  in  eastern  Wisconsin  and  in 
Minnesota,  yet,  owing  to  the  thinning  out  or  disappearance  of  these  strata 
or  by  the  multiplication  of  sub-divisions,  the  local  variations  are  so  great 
that  in  many  places  it  is  impossible  to  classify  the  strata  found,  under 
any  general  classification  except  the  general  name,  Potsdam ;  for 
the  limits  of  this  formation,  as  a  whole,  are  well  and  clearly  defined. 
Further  examples  of  the  Potsdam  stratification  will  show  more  clearly 
its  variations.  The  following  section  of  the  Potsdam  strata  at  Hudson, 
Wis.,  given  by  Prof  Chamberlain,  illustrates  this  variation  (See  Geology 
of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  IV,  p.  lloj. 
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Section  of  Potsdam  Strata  at  Hudson,  Wis. 

20  feet  coarse,  incoherent,  red  or  white  quartzose  sand. 

3  "    buff  calcareous  layer  with  shaly  layer  of  green  sand. 

2  "   compact  brown  calcareous  sandstone. 

2  "   brownisli-white  sandstone. 

8  *■   incompact  white  sandstone. 

2  "   brownish-white  sandstone. 

8  "  incompact  white  sandstone. 

12j  "    white  to  buff  sandstone. 

8  "    white  to  buff  sandstone,  stained  with  iron. 
12i  "   yellowish-brown  sandstone,  in  mottled  layers. 

85  "   buff  friable  sandstone,  effervesces  slightly. 

10  "   incoherent  sandstone. 

27  "  shaly  sandstone,  effervesces  slightly. 

9  "   compact  light  buff  sandstone,  efTervesces  briskly. 
5  "   dark  brown  sandstone. 

10  "   dark  brown  rock,  containing  much  calcareous  material. 

8  "   shades  into  strata  above  and  below. 

17  "   dark  green  shale. 

10  "  dark  buff  sandstone. 

5  "   buff  calcareous  sandstone. 

5  "   green  shale. 

5  "   mottled  shale. 

13  "   light  brown  to  white  sandstone. 

2  "   friable  shale. 

10  "   white  sandstone. 

3  "   green  and  white  sandstone. 

15  "   friable  light  buff  and  yellowish  sandstone. 

10  "   white  sandstone. 


245* 
Other  sections  encountered  in  Illinois,  are  as  follows ; 


At  Stbeator. 


Drift 

Coal  measures 

Trenton  limestone 

St.  Peter  sandstone  ..... 
Lower  magnesian  limestone  . 
Potsdam : 

White  sandstone 

White  limestone 

White  sandstone 

Dark  gray  limestone   .    .    . 

Fine  reddish  sandstone  .    . 

Dark  gray  limestone  .    .    . 

W^hite  and  brown  sand  .    . 

Gray  limestone 

White  and  brown  sandstone 

Blue  shale . 

Dark  limestone 

Variegated  sandstone  .    .    . 

Soft  limestone  .... 

Variegated  shales   .    .    ■    . 

Dark  red  sandstone  .... 

Blue  shale 

Bluish  drab  and  buff  limest. 


Feet 
.  30 
.  211 
.  203 
.  225 
.      90 


133 

211 
37 
50 
15 
13 
1 
18 

168 

100 
73 

187 
60 

158 
80 
50 

383 


Totat  depth  in  Potsdam  .   .    .  1737 

Total  depth  ....    2496 


At  Rockfobd. 

Drift 

Trenton  limestone  .... 
St.  Peter  sandstone .... 
Lower  magnesian  limestone 
Potsdam: 

Green  sandstone  .... 

Red  sandy  shale  .... 

Gray  sandstone.    .    . 

Blue  shale 

Gray  sandstone 

Red  sandstone  .    .    .    •    ■ 

White  sandstone  .    .    . 

Red  shale 

White  sandstone  .    . 

Red  shale 

White  sandstone  .        .    . 

Red  shale 

White  sandstone   .... 

Red  shale 

White  sandstone  .... 

Gray  sandstone  .... 

Yellow  sandstone .... 

Red  shaly  sandstone  .    . 

White  sandstone  .... 

Red  sliale 

White  sandstone  .... 


Feet 
.  125 
30 
.  225 
.    105 


5 

72 

148 

25 

40 

25 

335 

2 

13 

2 

13 

1 

9 

20 

80 

45 

20 

105 

90 

275 

171 


Total  depth  in  Potsdam  . 
Total  depth 


1486 
1981 
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At  Ottowa,  III.  Feet 

Drift 35 

St.  Peter  sandstone  . 130 

Lower  magnesian  limestone  .    .    .     145 

Potsdam  : 

Sandstone 110 

Free  limestone 175 

Sandstone 260 

Blue  shale 120 

Hard  sharp  sandstone  .    .  100 

Sandstone      115 

Shale 360 

Sandstone 290 

Total  depth  in  Potsdam  ...  1530 

Total  depth  ....    1840 


At  Joliet,  III.  Feet 

Niao;ara  limestone  ......  230 

Hudson  River  shale 68 

Trenton   limestone 334 

St.  Peter  sandstone 217 

Red  shale  ...        40 

Lower  magnesian  limestone  .    .    .  450 

Potsdam : 

Sharp  sandstone 175 

Blue  shale 50 

Sandy  limestone 125 

Shale 230 

sandstone 150 

Total  depth  in  Potsdam  ...  730 

Total  depth  ....    2066 


As  indicated  in  the  foregoing  tables,  the  Potsdam  varies  greatly  in 
its  character  throughout  its  extent,  not  only  from  shale  and  limestone  to 
sandstone,  but  also  in  the  character  of  the  sandstone,  which  is  mostly 
fine-grained,  but  becomes  coarse-grained  in  its  lower  strata,  and  passes 
into  a  conglomerate  near  its  margin,  the  shore  of  the  ancient  Archean 
land.  As  may  be  understood  from  its  physical  character,  it  readily 
transmits  the  water  which  it  receives  at  its  outcrop,  either  from  rains  or 
from  the  numerous  streams  which  flow  over  its  exposed  surfiice,  the 
extent  of  which  may  be  judged  from  the  maps.  The  outcrops  of  the 
Potsdam  occupy  about  14,000  square  miles  in  central  Wisconsin,  extend- 
ing in  a  crescent-shaped  tract  around  the  Archean  outcrop. 

The  Lotrer  Magnesian  or  Oiieta  Limestone. — While  the  variation  in 
the  circumstances  attending  its  deposition  caused  considerable  differences 
in  the  various  strata  of  which  the  Potsdam  deposit  is  composed,  a  more 
radical  variation  gave  rise  to  a  still  more  remarkable  change  in  the 
formation,  and  the  lower  magnesian  limestone  resulted.  This  formation 
is  a  dolomitic  limestone,  coarse,  irregular  in  stratification,  often  inter- 
stratified  with  shale  or  sandstone  layers  and  limestone  breccia,  which 
last,  occurring  in  clusters  or  heaps,  often  gives  the  upper  surface  a  billowy 
appearance  and  causes  it  to  vary  greatly  in  thickness.  The  variation 
in  thickness  seems  to  be  more  marked  in  Wisconsin  than  elsewhere. 

Although  undoubtedly  cracked  and  fissured  to  some  extent,  it 
seems  to  be  in  general  free  from  these  disturbances  and  to  offer  a  quite 
uniform  and  homogeneous  mass  to  prevent  the  upward  passage  of  the 
waters  contained  in  the  Potsdam  stratum  below  it.  This  stratum  is 
found  from  65  to  260  feet  thick  through  Wisconsin  and  is  from  105 
feet  to  170  feet  thick  in  northern  Illinois.  It  seems  to  thicken  quite 
rapidly  to  the  southward,  and  is  found  to  be  490  feet  thick  at  Joliet, 
500  feet  thick  at  Streator  and  811  feet  thick  at  Rock  Island.     A  flow 
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of  water,  which  may  be  derived   from  the  underlying  Potsdam  sand-' 
stone,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  softer  portions  of  this  stratum. 

The  St.  Peter  Sandstone  (see  Map  No.  3). — Above  the  lower  mag- 
nesian  limestone  lies  a  remarkably  uniform  quartzose  sandstone.  It  is 
uniform  in  material  and  thickness,  and  quite  covers  all  the  irregularities 
ill  the  surface  of  the  underlying  limestone,  except  at  some  points  in 
Wisconsin  where  it  is  entirely  pinched  out ;  the  Trenton  limestone  lying 
directly  on  the  lower  magnesian.  Its  average  thickness,  throughout  the 
territory  under  discussion,  is  probably  about  200  feet,  although  in  Wis- 
consin Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlain  estimates  its  average  thickness  as  only 
about  80  feet.  This  deposit  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  in  a  shal- 
low sea  by  the  decomposition  of  the  Archean  and  Potsdam  rocks.  The 
hypothetical  condition  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  deposit  is  shown  in  Map  No.  8.  No  fossils  have  been  found 
in  this  rock,  and  its  formation  marked  an  epoch  probably  unfavorabe 
to  the  existence  of  life. 

This  stratum  has  an  outcrop  of  about  2,000  square  miles  in  Wis- 
consin, and  also  crops  out  at  several  points  in  Illinois  along  a  line  of 
upheaval  which  passes  southeastwardly  from  Stephenson  County  to  the 
vicinity  of  La  Salle,  bringing  the  St.  Peter  to  the  surface  along  the 
Rock  River  at  Oregon  and  Grand  Detour,  and  along  the  Illinois  River 
from  La  Salle  to  Ottawa.  The  lower  magnesian  limestone  is  also 
brought  to  the  surface  at  Utica  by  this  uplift.  The  St.  Peter  sandstone 
is  an  important  water-bearing  stratum,  although  its  outcrop  is  so  low 
that  the  pressure  of  its  water  is  usually  much  less  than  that  of  the 
Potsdam. 

Trenton  Age. — Although  apparently  no  life  existed  during  the 
formation  of  the  St.  Peter  sandstone,  yet  conditions  favorable  to  the 
existence  of  life  again  returned,  accompanied  by  geographic  changes  in 
the  relation  between  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  extensive  beds  of  lime- 
stone were  again  deposited.  These  constituted  the  limestones  of  the 
Trenton  group,  which  may  be  divided  into  various  substrata  more  or 
less  distinct  in  character.  Of  these  the  Galena  limestone  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  known,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  the  Trenton  may  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  inasmuch  as  its  genei-al  character  is  approximately 
uniform. 

The  Cincinnati  or  Hudson  River  Formation. — Further  change  in 
the  conditions  of  deposition  gave  rise  to  turbid  floods  of  more  or  less 
intermittent  and  local  occurrence.  These  again  altered  the  character 
of  the  deposit,  and  the  Cincinnati  or  Hudson  River  shale  resulted. 
This  consists  of  clay  shale  interbedded  with  more  or  less  limestone. 

The  Niagara  Formation  (Map  No.  4).— Next  followed  the  lime- 
stone deposits  of  the  Niagara  period,  divisible  into  strata  of  more  or  less 
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'local  importance.  This  deposit  occurs  at  different  points  in  the  valleys, 
and  embraces  the  Joliet,  Lemont,  Naperville,  Waukesha  and  Aniraosa 
limestones.  A  general  idea  of  the  supposed  extent  of  the  land  in  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  during  the  formation  of  the  Niagara  limestone 
is  shown  in  Map  No.  4,  which  illustrates  also  the  gradual  elevation  and 
extension  of  the  land  surface. 

The  Devonian  Formation. — On  the  Niagara  formation  were  deposited 
the  rocks  of  the  Devonian  period,  consisting  of  limestone  rocks  of  no 
great  interest  in  this  discussion. 

At  this  time  a  large  portion  of  the  area  under  considei'ation  had 
been  elevated  above  the  sea,  and  the  last  remaining  series  of  deposits 
which  we  shall  here  consider  was  in  this  area  more  limited  in  extent 
than  any  which  preceded  it. 

The  Carboniferous  Age. — The  carboniferous  age  which  followed  is 
illustrated  by  Map  No.  5,  which  shows  the  further  recession  of  the  sea 
and  the  consequent  limitation  of  the  strata  then  under  process  of 
formation. 

This  age  ushered  in  an  epoch  of  life  very  different  from  any  which 
had  preceded  it.  Its  deposits  were  comparatively  local  in  character, 
and  although  they  have  in  a  general  way  been  correlated,  yet  there  is  a 
greater  variation  in  these  strata  than  in  those  of  any  preceding  deposits. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  those  of  the  coal  measures  proper.  These 
deposits  seem  to  have  been  made  in  shallow  seas,  lakes  or  swamps  of 
limited  extent,  rather  than  in  a  broad  and  deep  sea  such  as  those  in 
which  most  of  the  preceding  deposits  had  been  formed.  Hence,  great 
local  variations  are  observable  and  the  strata  have  commonly  a  much 
more  limited  geographic  extent.  This  age  witnessed  the  formation  of 
extensive  beds  of  limestone,  sandstone,  shales  and  coal,  a  condensed 
section  of  which,  taken  from  Vol.  VII,  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  is 
here  inserted. 

Condensed  Section  of  Illinois  Coal  Measures. 

Sandstone  and  shale  with  6-inch  seam  of  coal     .  10  to  200  feet. 

Coal  No.  16 1^  to  3  feet. 

Sandstone  and  shale 75  to  100  feet. 

Coal  No.  15 .  1  to  3^  feet. 

Sandstone  and  sha  e  .    .    ■    •  50  to  60  feet. 

Coal  No.  14 LUo  2  feet. 

Sandstone  and  shale 80  to  90  feet. 

Coal  No.  13 0  to  3  feet. 

Sandstone  and  shale      75  to  80  feet. 

Coal  No.  12 0  to  1  foot. 

Shales  and  limestone     .    .  20  to  25  feet. 

Coal  No.  11 0  to  1  foot. 

Shales 30  to  40  feet. 
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Coal  No.  10 0  to  1  foot. 

Sandstone,  shales  and  limestones 80  to  90  feet. 

Coal  No.  9 0  to  2  feet. 

Sandstone,  sh  ile  and  limestone 60  to  70  feet. 

Coal  No.  8      1  to  2  feet. 

Sandstone,  shale  and  limestone 80  to  100  feet. 

Coal  No.  7 1  to  9  feet. 

Sandstone,  shale  and  limestone 20  to  30  feet. 

Coal  No.  6 0  to  6  feet. 

Shale  and  limestone 20  to  30  feet. 

Coal  No  5 4  to  6  feet. 

Sandstone  and  shale 60  to  SO  feet. 

Coal  No.  4 0  to  5  feet. 

Shales  and  sandstones 60  to  70  feet. 

Coal  No.  3 0  to  4  feet. 

Shales 40  to  60  feet. 

Coal  No.  2 .  U  to  5  feet. 

Sandstones,  shales  and  limestones 30  to  80  feet. 

Coal  No.  1 1  to  5  feet. 

Sandstone  and  conglomerates .  20  to  150  feet. 

Lower  carboniferous  limestone 0  to  1,500  feet. 

GENERAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE   STRATA. 

It  should  be  understood  that  lines  of  exact  demarkation  seldom 
exist  between  the  various  strata.  One  stratum  usually  passes  gradually 
into  another.  Changes  in  the  controlling  influence  which  modified  the 
deposition  were  usually  not  radical  and  they  only  obtained  gradually. 
Thus,  in  passing  from  sandstone  to  limestone,  tiie  upper  strata  of  the 
sandstone  will  usually  be  found  somewhat  calcareous  and  the  lower 
strata  of  the  limestone  somewhat  silicious. 

A  like  condition  applies  to  the  character  of  a  stratum  as  varying 
throughout  its  geographic  extent.  The  conditions  at  one  point  may  have 
been  such  as  to  favor  the  formation  of  limestone  deposits,  while  those  at 
a  point  more  or  less  remote  may,  during  the  same  period,  have  been  favor- 
able to  the  formation  of  shale.  We  thus  find  widely  different  strata  belong- 
ing to  the  same  age.  Hence  a  stratum  may  within  a  short  distance 
merge  from  a  sandstone  into  a  limestone,  from  a  limestone  into  a  shale 
or  the  reverse,  or  from  a  coarse-grained  stone  to  a  fine  and  more  imper- 
vious one.  Or  a  stratum  may  even  have  been  entirely  lost  by  reason  of 
a  local  elevation  which  raised  the  sea  bed  at  that  point  above  the  sea 
level,  thus  preventing  deposits,  or  by  the  existence  of  local  oceanic 
currents  which  might  accomplish  the  same  result.  The  more  widespread 
the  conditions  controlling  deposition,  the  more  uniform  is  the  character 
of  a  stratum  throughout  its  extent.  The  character  of  the  rock  deposit 
which  Ave  may  encounter  in  drilling  is  often  highly  problematic,  and  it 
is  only  by  an  extended  examination  of  facts  as  they  have  l)een  found 
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to  exist,  and  by  their  careful  correlatiou,  that  we  may  arrive  at  con- 
clusions as  to  what  we  must  expect  in  new  and  untried  localities.  The 
farther  the  point  in  question  lies  from  those  where  the  character  of  the 
sub-strata  is  known,  the  greater  is  the  uncertainty  respecting  it. 

The  original  extent  of  the  various  strata  of  the  district  under  con- 
sideration was  much  greater  than  the  present  geological  map  of  the 
region  would  indicate.  Hundreds  of  feet  of  strata  have  been  disinte- 
grated and  eroded  by  drainage  waters.  The  Hudson  River  shale,  while 
now  encircling  Central  Wisconsin  and  Central  Northern  Illinois  as  a 
narrow  belt  (see  Map  No.  6),  undoubtedly  once  covered  a  much  greater 
area,  as  did  the  strata  of  the  Niagara  group.  The  section  through  Elk 
Mound  shows  the  present  geological  condition,  while  the  prolongation  of 
the  limiting  lines  of  the  strata  would  show  their  probable  original 
extent.  Maps  Nos.  2  to  5,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  geological 
map  (Map  No.  6)  of  this  area,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  vast 
erosion  accomplished  by  the  drainage  waters  since  these  strata  appeared 
above  the  sea. 

It  must  also  be  understood  that  the  strata,  although  originally 
deposited  as  more  or  less  uniform  sheets,  each  overlying  the  strata  below, 
do  not  exist  in  this  uniform  condition  at  present ;  for  many  disturbances, 
caused  by  upheavals  and  depressions  in  the  crust,  have  opened  cracks 
and  fissures  and  have  caused  relative  displacements  of  the  strata,  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  to  hundreds  of  feet.  The  principal  axes  of  disturbance 
in  this  area  are  shown  on  Map  No.  7.  The  extent  of  the  cracks  and 
fissures  caused  by  these  disturbances  of  the  strata  may  be  judged  by  a 
visit  to  any  quarry.  Their  existence  largely  modifies  the  hydrological 
conditions  of  the  various  strata,  frequently  permitting  the  passage  of  the 
waters  from  one  stratum  to  those  below  or  above,  and  in  the  latter  case, 
giving  rise  to  springs. 

The  underlying  Archean  rocks  slope  downward  in  all  directions 
from  their  outcrop  in  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  this  valley,  being 
about  2,000  feet  above  sea  level  at  their  highest  outcrop,  and  perhaps 
fully  as  much  below  sea  level  at  their  lowest  point.  As  a  rule,  the  super- 
incumbent strata  follow  this  general  slope.  The  Potsdam  strata,  how. 
ever,  thicken  rapidly  to  the  southward,  as  does  the  lower  magnesian 
above  it,  so  that  the  higher  sti-ata  have  not  as  great  a  rate  of  inclination 
as  the  dip  of  the  Archean  rocks  would  indicate. 

The  north-and-south  section  accompanying  Map  No.  6  illustrates 
these  remarks,  and  shows,  moreover,  that  the  surface  follows  the  general 
dip  of  the  strata  at  present,  as  it  has  done  through  all  past  geological 
ages ;  the  outcrops  of  the  older  geological  deposits  being  found  at  the 
higher  elevations.  In  traveling  from  the  original  Archean  nucleus 
in  any  direction  the  traveler  will  descend  in  elevation  while  he  ascends 
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in  geological  succession,  passing  over  each  of  the  deposits  already  de- 
scribed as  he  approaches  the  sea  level. 

The  dip  of  a  stratum  causes  the  flow  of  its  imbibed  waters  from 
its  outcrop  toward  the  sea,  and  from  these  sources  flow  springs  and 
artesian  wells  where  the  stratum  is  iutercepted  by  cracks  or  fissures  or 
is  artificially  pierced  by  the  drill. 

During  the  ages  here  briefly  revieAved,  this  territory  had  gradually 
arisen  from  the  ocean.  The  carboniferous  strata  mark  the  last  age  of 
submergeuce  in  this  area,  with  the  possible  exception  of  certain  minor 
cretaceous  areas  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  areas 
which  are  of  comparatively  little  consequence  in  this  discussion. 

With  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  strata  above  the  sea  the  forma- 
tion of  a  drainage  system  began.  The  atmospheric  agencies  disinte- 
grated the  softer  portions  of  the  strata  and  carved  the  rocks  into  various 
forms  as  their  varying  hardness  permitted.  The  drainage  waters  carried 
the  residuary  matter  to  the  sea,  thus  excavating  deep  drainage  valleys, 
and  forming  the  later  strata  by  the  deposition  of  the  material.  The 
extent  of  this  drainage  erosion  has  already  been  briefly  considered. 

The  subsequent  alteration  of  these  drainage  valleys  has  rendered  it 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  their  early  character  and  extent.  The 
hill-tops  were  higher  and  bolder  than  at  present.  The  valleys,  deeper, 
more  narrow  and  more  rugged,  occupied  in  many  cases  locations  quite 
difiereut  from  those  now  occupied.  The  Lake  Michigan  valley  was  then 
occupied  by  a  river  which  flowed  from  the  north  through  the  present 
southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  at  an  elevation  some  hundred  feet  below 
the  present  lake  level.  This  river,  with  a  southwesterly  course  and 
passing  probably  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Bloomington.  111., 
emptied  its  waters  into  the  Mississippi  near  the  present  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  River.  A  light  soil  covered  the  valleys  and  the  depressions  of 
the  hills,  furnishing  a  scant  vegetation  for  the  sustenance  of  animal  life. 
The  mammoth  and  the  mastodon,  whose  descendant,  the  modern  ele- 
phant, is  no  longer  native  of  this  continent,  roamed  through  these  early 
valleys,  probably  a  co-inhabitant  with  primitive  man. 

The  Mississippi  River  occupied  to  a  considerable  extent  its  present 
course.  To  this,  however,  there  are  local  exceptions,  notably  at  St.  Paul, 
La  Crosse,  Rock  Island  and  Keokuk,  where  the  rock-bottomed  rapids 
testify  to  a  diversion  from  the  ancient  bed.  The  river  then  probably 
drained  a  much  larger  territory  than  at  present.  It  also  flowed  at  a 
level  probably  from  100  to  250  feet  lower  than  its  present  one.  It  is 
difficult  to  picture  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  as  it  then  existed,  but 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  driftless  area  of  Wisconsin,  north  and 
west  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  including  the  dells  and  country  about 
Devil's  Lake,  can  form  some  conception  of  the  early  topography  of  this 
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whole  area.  This  region  of  Wisconsin  has  been  less  altered  than  any 
other  in  the  district  considered  ;  yet  its  valleys,  which  were  then  much 
deeper  than  now,  have  been  more  or  less  completely  filled  by  the  fluvial 
deposits  of  the  drift  period. 

The  principal  existing  streams  of  this  area,  and  to  some  extent  their 
lateral  valleys,  were  features  of  the  topography  of  the  age  we  are  now 
considering,  their  appearance  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  subse 
quent  events  of  the  Glacial  period. 

THE   GLACIAL    PERIOD. 

From  causes  not  thoroughly  understood,  the  consideration  of  which 
is  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  there  followed  periods  of 
great  cold;  of  long  winters  and  short  summers  and  perhaps  of  greater 
average  precipitation  than  at  present,  wdiich  fell  as  snow  over  the  arctic 
and  higher  temperate  regions  and  which  the  heat  of  the  short  summer  was 
wholly  inadequate  to  melt.  The  result  was  the  accumulation  of  vast 
snow  fields,  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  similar  to  those  which  now 
exist  in  Greenland  and  Alaska  and  in  the  higher  altitudes  of  the  Alps 
the  Himalayas  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  weight  of  the  superin- 
cumbent mass,  greatest  in  depth  in  the  north  where  the  summer  heat  never 
penetrated,  not  only  compressed  its  lower  layers  into  ice,  but  forced 
them  to  flow  in  great  glaciers  to  the  southward.  Their  extent  in  this 
direction  was  limited  only  by  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  between  the 
melting  of  the  ice  mass  and  its  motion.  The  effects  of  the  flow  of  these 
vast  ice  rivers  over  the  irregular  and  deeply  marked  drainage  depres- 
sions can  be  easily  understood.  The  rocky  hillsides  were  worn  and 
broken  into  dust  and  fragments ;  huge  boulders  were  torn  off"  and  trans- 
ported hundreds  of  miles ;  and  the  valleys  were  filled  up  with  the 
accumulating  debris,  which  was  more  or  less  sorted  and  arranged  by 
the  sub-glacial  waters.  At  least  two  epochs  of  glaciation,  more  or  less 
distinct,  can  be  traced  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  See  Maps  Nos. 
8  and  9.  These  have  been  perhaps  the  most  marked  causes  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  present  conditions,  at  least  in  so  far  as  they  are  related  to 
civilized  life.  To  this  period  the  agricultural  lands  of  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  Illinois  owe  their  character  and  fertility,  and  their  ability  to  main- 
tain the  population  now  within  their  borders.  The  drainage  system  was 
altered  and  the  topography  was  greatly  changed  and  rewrought.  Not 
only  were  the  valleys  filled  up  and  the  hills  cut  down,  but  a  new  class 
of  topographical  features  was  introduced. 

While  flowing  water  can  transport  only  debris  of  a  coarseness 
depending  upon  the  velocity,  moving  ice  will  transport  the  largest  rocks 
as  well  as  the  finest  material.  On  melting,  the  ice  deposits  its  heavier 
material,  most  of  the  finer  particles  being  often  lost  in  the  floods  which 
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result  from  the  melting  of  the  ice.  The  material  pushed  up  or  deposited 
in  this  manner  by  the  ice  is  termed  a  moraine,  and  when  it  marks  the 
termination  of  tiie  ice-flow,  a  terminal  moraine.  Such  is  the  Mettle 
Moraine,  which  extends  across  the  entire  territory  here  considered. 
When  formed  on  the  side  of  the  moving  ice  capes  it  is  termed  a  lateral 
moraine,  and  two  of  these  may  be  joined  into  a  medial  moraine. 

Upon  the  melting  of  detached  ice  masses  covered  by  extensive 
deposits  of  moraine  material,  this  material  is  deposited  about  their  edges, 
forming  kettle  holes,  which  result  in  lakes  and  swamps. 

The  streams  of  water  resulting  from  the  rains  and  melting  ice,  fre- 
quently cut  opeu  channels  in  the  glaciers  and  sweep  into  it  vast  quanti- 
ties of  material  which  is  there  worked  over  and  sorted  by  the  flood,  and 
deposited  as  a  delta  at  the  end  of  the  glacier,  or  in  long  lines  between 
the  valleys  of  ice,  where  it  is  left,  on  the  melting  of  the  ice,  as  elongated 
ridge-like  deposits  called  kames. 

Map  No.  8  gives  a  hypothetical  view  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  during  what  is  called  the  first  glacial  epoch,  or 
at  the  time  when  the  ice  had  reached  its  greatest  southern  extension. 
The  limits  of  the  ice  are  still  marked  by  ranges  of  hills  of  morainic 
material,  the  nature  and  character  of  which  offer  conclusive  evidence  of 
its  origin.  Many  of  the  topographical  features  of  the  first  glacial  epoch 
have  been  greatly  modified  by  subsequent  glacial  events  and  by  atmos- 
pheric and  aqueous  erosion  during  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed. 
The  kettle  holes  and  lakes  have  been  gradually  filled  and  they  are  now 
mostly  swamps  or  peat-bogs,  and  deep  lines  of  drainage  have  been 
cut  through  the  glaciated  area.  This  process  has  been  largely  aided 
by  the  drainage  waters  of  the  second  glacial  epoch.  During  that  epoch 
the  extent  of  the  ice  capes  was  much  more  limited  than  in  the  first,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Map  No.  9,  and,  as  its  period  was  more 
recent,  its  topographical  features  are  more  marked.  Within  the  kettle 
moraine  which  marks  its  limits  are  found  the  numerous  small  lakes 
which  form  so  striking  a  feature  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  scenery. 

With  the  recession  of  the  ice  capes  began  the  development  of  a 
new  drainage  topography.  The  floods  which  came  from  the  melting 
ice,  inundating  great  tracks  of  country,  especially  along  the  Mississippi 
River,  gave  rise  to  lacustrine  deposits  of  considerable  depth,  known  as 
loess,  a  deposit  consisting  mostly  of  sand  with  some  little  clay,  and  so 
pervious  as  to  offer  little  hindrance  to  the  flow  of  drainage  waters.  The 
glacial  waters  had  begun  to  excavate  channels  for  their  flow  in  their 
earlier  deposits,  and  this  process  was  continued  in  the  lacustrine  districts 
as  the  lacustrine  conditions  ceased  to  prevail.  The  old  ^Michigan  valley 
had  been  filled  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  present  lake,  and  the 
waters  being  yet  dammed  in  by  the  receding  glacier  from  the  present 
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outlet  of  the  lake,  found  a  passage  through  the  present  valley  of  the 
Illinois  River.  Lake  Agassiz,  the  progenitor  of  the  present  Lake 
AVinnebago,  with  an  area  equal,  at  least,  to  the  combined  area  of  Lakes 
Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron,  flowed  south  through  the  valley  of  the 
Minnesota  River,  and  through  the  lake  which  then  existed  in  a  portion 
of  that  valley,  into  the  Mississippi.  The  other  rivers  of  this  area, 
while  early  receiving  considerable  drainage  water  from  the  melting  ice, 
soon  lost  these  waters  as  the  ice  receded,  and  settled  down  to  act  as  the 
drains  of  tKeir  present  respective  drainage  areas. 

The  hypothetical  condition  of  the  country  at  one  period  in  the 
recession  of  the  glaciers  is  shown  in  Map  No.  10.  This  shows  the  loca- 
tion and  outline  of  the  southern  extension  of  the  glacial  Lake  Agassiz, 
and  also  the  outline  of  Lake  Minnesota.  The  latter,  while  shown  on 
the  map,  was  probably  either  entirely  or  partially  drained  at  this 
period.  The  glacial  River  Warren  occupied  the  present  valley  of  the 
Minnesota  River,  and  to  its  agency  the  dimensions  of  the  present  valley 
are  due.  Map  No.  10  also  illustrates  the  main  drainage  features  exist- 
ing at  this  period,  at  which  time  the  glacial  River  Warren  drained 
Lake  Agassiz,  the  Illinois  River  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  through  the 
latter  probably  Lakes  Superior,  Huron  and  Erie.  At  a  somewhat 
earlier  date,  Lake  Superior  was  drained  through  the  Brule  and  St. 
Croix  Rivers  directly  into  the  Mississippi,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines 
at  the  western  end  of  the  lake ;  but,  as  the  glacier  receded,  the  outlet 
from  Au  Traine  Bay  to  Little  Bay  de  Noquet  was  uncovered,  and  at 
the  period  illustrated  by  the  map  the  outlet  was  probably  at  this  point. 
Later  the  discharge  probably  took  place  across  the  peninsula  further  to 
the  east.  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  also  probably  drained  into  Lake 
Michigan  at  this  period.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  doubtful 
whether  all  of  the  features  shown  on  Map  10  were  contemporary. 

At  an  earlier  period  in  the  recession  of  the  ice  cape  the  Chippewa, 
Black,  Wisconsin,  Rock  and  Fox  Rivers  had  received  from  it  a  portion 
of  their  drainage  waters,  which  had  undoubtedly  outlined  the  channels 
in  which  they  now  flow  ;  but  at  the  time  illustrated  in  this  map  they  had 
lost  these  waters  and  they  carried  only  the  flow  due  to  the  rainfall  and 
drainage  of  their  own  watersheds. 

The  vast  floods  from  the  melting  ice  had  greatly  changed  the  earlier 
glacial  deposits  in  these  valleys.  The  heterogeneous  masses  of  clay, 
stone  and  sand,  were,  in  many  cases  sorted,  rewrought  and  redeposited. 
As  the  ice  still  further  receded,  the  i)resent  outlet  of  Lake  Michigan  was 
uncovered,  as  was  also  the  Hudson  Bay  outlet  to  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North.  These  outlets  being  at  lower  elevation  than  those 
offered  by  the  Illinois  and  Missisj^ippi  Rivers,  these  rivers  also  lost  the 
glacial  drainage  which    hitherto,   as  the  only   outlets,   they  had  been 
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receiving  from  the  melting  ice  capes.  lu  these  rivers  the  results  due  to 
the  loss  of  the  drainage  waters  was  much  more  marked  and  the  changes 
in  their  conditions  were  more  radical  than  in  the  smaller  rivers  of  this 
area. 

As  the  drainage  valleys  were  deprived  of  waters  from  the  melting 
ice,  their  carrying  power  decreased  and  they  began  to  build  up  their 
beds,  which  they  had  formerly  excavated  so  as  to  form  a  valley  com- 
mensurate in  size  and  inclination  with  their  modern  capacities.  The 
local  streams,  dependent  only  on  local  rainfiiU  and  drainage  area,  had 
also  begun  to  develop  as  the  country  was  uncovered  by  the  receding  ice. 
These  in  the  main  followed  such  depressions  as  the  ice  capes  had  formed. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  glacical  or  local  drainage  streams,  were  the  earlier 
drainage  valleys  closely  followed  throughout  their  entire  extent.  The 
old  valleys  having  been  filled,  frequently  to  their  tops,  it  was  often  as 
easy  and  as  natural  for  the  modern  stream  to  pass  from  valley  to  valley 
between  two  hills  which  formerly  separated  valleys,  as  to  continue  in  its 
ancient  course. 

As  the  waters  cut  through  the  drift,  the  rocky  hillsides  were  fre- 
quently encountered,  and  these  caused  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  cut- 
ting by  the  stream,  while  the  excavation  below  still  went  ou.  Thus  have 
been  formed  many  falls  and  rapids  both  in  the  Mississippi  River  and  in 
its  tributaries. 

Tlie  drift  itself,  as  modified  by  the  glacial  waters,  possesses  largely 
a  locally  developed  stratification,  ordinarily  somewhat  limited  in  its 
geogra})hic  extent. 

The  following  sections  of  the  drift  show  its  variation  in  depth  and 
general  character,  which  will  be  seen  to  be  subject  to  great  local  difier- 

CIICIS. 

Sections  of  Drift. 


Bnslinell,  McDonough  Co.,  IlL 

Bloomington,  McLean  Co.,  Ill, 

lepth  in 

feet.           Materi.il. 

Depth  in  feet.            Material. 

12 

Yellow  clay. 

10 

Soil  and  brown  clay. 

8 

Yellow  clay  and  ?and. 

40 

Blue  clay. 

25 

Yellow  clay. 

60 

Gravel. 

15 

Blue  and  yellow  clay. 

13 

Black  mucky  soil. 

IS 

Blue  clay  and  sand. 

89 

Hardpan. 

29 

Blue  clay. 

0 

Black  soil. 

3 

Blue  clay  and  sand. 

34 

Blue  clay. 

4 

Sand. 

•> 

Quicksand. 

114  feet.  254  feet. 
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Clinton,  De  Witt  Co.,  111. 

u 

t.  Carroll,  Carroll  Co., 

111. 

Depth  in 

feet.           Material. 

Depth  in 

feet.           Material. 

15 

Soil  and  yellow  clay. 

2 

Soil. 

30 

Hard  blue  clay. 

13 

Yellow  clay. 

2 

Black  mould. 

2 

Blue  clay. 

8 

Drab  clay. 

15 

Reddish  clay  and  j 

gravel. 

8 

Black  mould  and  drift  wood, 

2 

Tough  blue  clay. 

16 

Drab  clay. 

3 

Coarse  stratified  gravel. 

2 

Drift  wood,  etc. 

11 

Pure  yellow  sand. 

26 

Drab  clay. 

5 

Black  mucky  clay. 

12 

Hard  pan. 

10 

Green  clay. 

53  feet. 

133  feet. 

Minneapolis,  (Lakewood  Cemetery.) 

Lake  City,  Minn. 

Depth  in 

feet.           Material. 

Depth  iu  i 

"eet.           Material. 

135 

Gravel  and  sand. 

2 

Black  soil. 

3 

Yellow  clay. 

40 

Yellow  clay. 

74 

Blue  till. 

160 

Gravel  and  sand. 

36 

Gravel  and  sand. 

5 

Fine  loam  clay. 

8 

Boulders. 

207  feet. 


256  feet. 


Witliiii  the  driftless  areas,  the  ice  floods  had  filled  the  lower  valleys 
with  detritus  brought  dowu  by  the  flood  waters,  aud  had  thus  modified, 
although  to  a  less  extent,  the  topography  of  this  region. 

The  major  part  of  the  glaciated  area,  outside  of  the  kettle  moraine, 
is,  however,  an  extended  plain,  modified  by  other  moraiuic  deposits  and 
by  the  drainage  valleys,  which  have  since  been  somewhat  developed. 
At  the  close  of  the  glacial  ages  the  ancient  topography  had  been  de- 
stroyed ;  while  the  new  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  it  is  still  but  slightly 
developed  ;  so  slightly,  in  fact,  that  imperfect  drainage  is  the  rule  on  the 
plain  between  the  rivers. 

The  common  law  of  topographical  development  iu  the  glacial  area 
is  readily  understood.  The  circumstances  of  glaciation  establish  the 
limits  of  the  watersheds;  the  waters  subsequently  flowing  from  the 
receding  ice  frequently  outlining  the  location  of  the  streams  themselves. 
The  flood  waters  carve  their  valleys  in  proportion  to  their  amount  and 
elevation,  aud  gradually  excavate  them  until  their  fall  from  source  to 
mouth  is  only  sufficient  to  cause  a  flow  of  their  waters,  carrying  perhaps 
more  or  less  of  excavated  silt  in  time  of  flood.  The  water  has  then 
reached  its  base  level,  aud  can  go  no  lower,  but  works  backward  and 
forward  across  the  valley,  widening  but  not  deepening  it.  The  depth  to 
which  a  stream  can  excavate  its  valley  is  then  subject  to  the  controlling 
features  of  its  point  of  discharge,  which  in  the  case  of  the  rivers  of  this 
region  is  fornieil  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  Lake  Michigan.     Hence, 
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the  nearer  these  outlets  a  valley  is  located,  the  more  marked  is  its 
character  and  depth.  Few  rivers  in  this  area  have  reached  their  base 
level,  for  the  time  since  the  glacial  age  has  been  too  short.  The  Illinois 
River,  in  its  lower  course  (as  has  been  already  mentioned),  is  an  excep- 
tion, the  glacial  'waters  having  reduced  it  to  a  lower  grade  than  is  suit- 
able for  the  discharge  of  its  present  waters  laden  with  their  normal 
burden  of  silt.  Hence  the  low  lauds  are  flooded  and  the  silt  is  deposited, 
gradually  raising  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  this  process,  if  allowed  to 
proceed  unobstructed,  will  finally  raise  the  lower  river  to  its  normal 
base  level.  Thus  have  been  formed  the  surface  and  underlying  rocks  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Volumes  have  been  written  descriptive 
of  the  ages  here  so  briefly  revicAved  and  of  the  conditions  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  pass  with  a  glance,  and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred 
for  further  details.  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  fix  the  general 
sequence  of  events  and  the  general  geological  condition.  For  purposes 
of  jiractical  use,  each  district  must  be  studied  in  detail  and  the  whole 
subject  examined  with  reference  to  the  particular  questions  involved. 

The  Potsdam  sandstone  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  forma- 
tions embraced  in  the  territory  under  discussion,  and  its  character  has 
been  examined  at  some  length.  From  this  source  are  derived  numer- 
ous artesian  and  dee]^  wells,  which  have  been  developed  throughout  the 
area  shown  on  the  general  geological  map.  No.  6. 

As  a  source  of  water,  the  St.  Peter  sandstone  is  next  in  importance 
in  this  area.  This  deposit  lies  above  the  Potsdam,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  lower  magnesium  limestone,  and  is  first  encountered  by 
the  drill.  The  elevation  of  its  outcrop  being  less  than  that  of  the  Pots- 
dam, its  waters  have  not  usually  as  great  a  head  and  consequently  it 
does  not  as  often  furnish  flowing  wateis. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  drift  sheet  which  covers  a  large 
proportion  of  this  area  contains  more  or  less  extended  deposits  of  sand 
and  gravel  which  frequently  offer  available  sources  of  water.  These 
deposits  are  sometimes  so  extended  that  they  may  produce  all  of  the 
phenomena  observable  in  the  lower  strata,  such  as  artesian  flows,  as  that 
of  Bell  Plain,  Iowa,  and  De  Kalb,  111.,  and  copious  springs  at  numerous 
points  within  this  valley.  The  irregularity  in  the  deposition  of  these 
deposits  makes  the  watershed  of  any  particular  supply  hard  to  deter- 
mine. Its  determination  is,  however,  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance, especially  where  it  flows  from  districts  in  which  it  may  receive 
organic  contamination. 

In  considering  the  hydrological  conditions  of  the  various  strata  it 
should  be  noted  that  all  are  to  some  extent  water-bearing.  Even  where 
the  ratio  of  absorption  is  comparatively  insignificant,  the  cracks  and 
fissures  often  play  an  important  part.     The  writer  is  able  to  furnish 
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only  a  limited  number  of  observations  on  the  rocks  of  the  area  here 
considered,  and  these  are  given  in  Table  XI  I,  together  with  data  of 
other  and  similar  rocks  from  other  localities. 

Most  of  the  rocks  mentioned  in  the  following  table  are  from  quar- 
ries furnishing  building  stone.  They  are,  therefore,  better  and  less 
porous  than  the  average  bed  rock. 

TABLE  XII. 

Table  Showing  Percentage  of  Absorption  (by  VoLrME)  or  Vakiocs 
Geological  Strata. 


Formation. 


Location. 


Water  in 
100  parts 
of  rock. 


Authoritv. 


Sandstone 

Sandstone,  another  specimen 
Calcareous  freestone     .... 
Lower    tertiary,    sandstone 

'  pure  quartzose) 

Upper  chalk 

Devonian  limestone     .... 

Oolite  sandstone 

Oolite  limestone 

Old  red  sand.stone 

Hornblende  granite 

Gabbro 


Dolomite  .  .  .  . 
Limestone  .... 
Limestone  .... 
Sandstone  .... 
Dolomite  .  .  .  . 
Dolomite  .  .  .  . 
Dolomite  .  .  .  . 
Dolomite  .  .  .  . 
Limestone  .  .  .  . 
Sandstone  .  .  .  . 
Sandstone  ... 
Sand  and  Gravel  . 
Dry  clay  .    . 

Trenton  limestone 
Galena  limestone  . 
Berea  sandstone  . 
Bedford  limestone 


Grand  Beauchamp,  France 
Grand  Beauchamp,  France 
Grand  Beauchamp,  France 

Grand  Beauchamp,  France 

Ivrv,  France         

Boulogne,  France  .... 
Cheltenham,  England  .  . 
Cheltenham,  Eno^land  .  . 
Glonce>tershire,  England  . 
East  St.  Cloud,  Minn.    .    . 

Duluth,  Minn 

.Joliet,  III 

Quincy,  111 

Quincy,  111 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis 

Lemont,  111 

Winona,  Minn 

Red  Wins.  Minn.    .    .    . 
Mantorville,  Minn. 
Big  .Sturgeons  Bay,  Wis.  . 
Ft.  Snelling,  Minn.    .    .    . 
Jordan,  Minn 


Rockford,  III. 
Rock  ford,  III. 
Berea,  Ohio 
Bedford,  Ind. 


13.15       M.  Delessee. 

4.37       M.  Dele-see. 

18.03      M.  Delessee. 


29.00 

M.  Delessee. 

24.10 

M.  Delessee. 

0.08 

M.  Delessee. 

23.98 

E.  Wetherel. 

12.15 

E.  Wetherel. 

1160 

E.  Wetherel. 

.42 

G.P.Merrill. 

.29 

G.P.Merrill. 

1.06 

G.P.Merrill. 

.55 

G.P.Merrill. 

1.35 

G.  P.  Merrill. 

4.  si 

G.P.Merrill. 

1.12 

G.P.Merrill. 

4.76 

G.P.Merrill. 

2.5 

G.P.Merrill. 

5.55 

G.P.Merrill. 

.25 

G.P.Merrill. 

6.25 

G.P.Merrill. 

12.5 

G.P.Merrill. 

33  to  40 

R.J.  Hinton 

12. 

R.  J.  Hinton. 

2.10 

D.  W.  Mea.l. 

4.2 

D.  W.  Mead. 

6.6 

D.  W.  Mead. 

4.4 

D.  W.  Mead. 

From  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  variation  in  the  character 
of  a  stratum  throughout  its  geographical  extent,  it  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  no  simple  statement  of  ratio  of  absorption  will  furnish  a 
sufficiently  reliable  indication  of  the  water-bearing  qualities  of  a  stratum 
in  all  places.  We  know,  however,  that  the  strata  are  saturated  to  an 
unknown  depth,  the  amount  of  water  varying  with  the  porosity  of  the 
.strata,  and  with  their  physical  condition  as  regards  cracks  and  fissures. 
This  area,  like  many  others,  is  marked  by  an  alternation  in  the  deposi- 
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tion  of  rocks  varying  largely  in  porosity,  strata  of  high  porosity  fre- 
quently lying  between  those  comparatively  impervious.  This  variation 
is  somewhat  equalized  by  cracks  and  fissures,  but  the  difference  is  still 
so  marked  as  to  create  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  flow. 

The  outcrop  of  these  highly  pervious  strata  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions in  the  valley  gives  rise  to  hydrostatic  pressure  within  the  strata,  a 
pressure  which  is  not  wholly  equalized  by  the  transfusion  of  waters  due 
to  porosity  or  to  rupture  of  the  strata.  Hence,  in  the  lower  portions  of 
the  valley,  these  waters  often  come  to  the  surface  with  considerable 
head  through  uatural  channels  as  spriags,  or  through  artificial  channels 
as  tlowiug  wells. 

The  existence  of  water  in  the  strata  above  renders  most  efficient 
aid  in  confining  these  low  drainage  waters.  Without  this  their  immense 
pressures  would  undoubtedly  bring  theiu  to  the  surface.  Ordinarily, 
the  difference  in  elevation  between  the  head  of  the  deeper  waters  and 
that  of  the  ground  water  is  very  limited.  At  Ottawa,  111.,  however,  it 
amounts  to  about  180  feet,  and  at  Aurora,  111.,  to  90  feet.  Other  data 
concerniug  differences  in  heads  maybe  seen  in  Table  XIII,  which  gives 
many  data  concerning  the  deep  wells  in  this  area.  Table  XIV  gives 
the  thickness  of  the  various  geological  deposits  encountered  in  sinking 
many  of  the  artesian  wells  in  this  territory.  The  locations  of  many  of 
the  artesian  and  deep  wells  are  shown  on  Map  No.  11. 
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Many  of  the  other  deposits  of  this  area  may  be  made  available  as 
sources  of  water  supply  by  driving  through  thcni  infiltration  tunnels  of 
sufficient  extent  to  allow  the  infiltration  of  the  amount  of  water  needed. 

The  surface  waters  offer  obvious  sources  of  supply,  which  need  only 
protection  from  organic  contamination.  The  larger  streams  are  the 
more  liable  to  contamination  and  more  difficult  to  protect ;  hence  it  will 
often  be  advisable  to  impound  the  surface  waters  of  small  drainage 
areas  which  may  be  more  easily  protected.  Table  XV  contains  data 
respecting  the  geological  sources  of  most  of  the  water  supplies  of  cities 
of  over  5,000  inhabitants  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Western  Lake 
Michigan  valleys,  and  shows  the  extent  to  which  these  sources  are  at 
present  utilized. 

QUALITY   OF    WATER. 

The  quality  of  a  water  is  as  important  as  its  quantity,  and  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

The  sanitary  character  of  a  surface  water,  and  to  a  less  extent  that 
of  a  ground  water,  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  its  watershed 
and  is  subject  to  radical  changes,  as  the  population  within  its  boundaries 
varies  in  number,  in  character  and  in  occupation.  The  effect  of  this 
variation  upon  the  character  of  the  water  supplied  may  by  proper 
sanitary  regulations  be  somewhat  modified ;  but  it  can  never  be 
entirely  prevented.  A  drainage  valley  is  the  natural,  and  usually 
the  only,  practical  means  for  the  disposal  of  drainage  waters,  and 
the  soluble  matter  deposited  on  its  area  will  to  some  extent  find  its 
way  into  those  waters  in  spite  of  all  precautions.  The  extent  of  the 
influence  of  organic  contamination  is  about  proportional  to  the  density 
of  population  and  inversely  to  the  size  of  the  stream  which  receives  its 
drainage.  Waters  once  receiving  organic  matters  retain  them  indefi- 
nitely, for,  although  the  degree  of  contamination  may  be  lessened  by 
dilution,  deposition  and  bacteriological  agencies,  there  is  not  a  river 
long  enough  to  purify  itself  entirely  during  its  flow  from  source  to  sea, 
when  once  thoroughly  contaminated.  Nothing  but  clarification  will 
make  such  waters  safe  for  domestic  use,  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  the  different  methods  of  eftecting  this  leave  it  very  doubtful  whether 
anything  short  of  distillation  is  entirely  effective  under  all  circum- 
stances. 
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Remarks. 

2,200  feet  deep  ;  llowing. 
Filtered. 

Chain  of  19  lakes. 

Filtered. 

Diameter,  38  feet ;  depth,  50  feet. 

-X 

■§3 

Surface. 

Drift. 

P(its<lam. 

Surface. 

Surface. 

Surface. 

Surface. 

Surface. 

Surface. 

Alluvial  drift. 

Source  of  supply. 

Mi.ssissii>iji  River. 
Surface  wells. 
Artesian  well. 
Mississippi  Kivcr. 
Mississippi  Kiver. 
Springs  aud  creek. 
Mississippi  Kiver. 
Lakes,  I'lialcn,  Vadnais,  etc. 
Lake  McKusick. 
2  wells. 
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Elevation. 

1,209  feet. 
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Union. 
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Population, 
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City. 
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The  waters  of  this  area  have  become  greatly  clianged  since  its  early 
settlement.  The  smaller  streams,  where  the  population  is  comparatively 
large,  have  become  very  greatly  polluted  and  even  the  larger  streams 
are  at  least  open  to  suspicion.  The  effects  of  concentration  of  popula- 
tion and  that  of  emptying  sewage  into  comparatively  small  drainage 
channels,  will  be  seen  in  Table  XVI,  which  shows  the  sanitary  analyses 
of  the  waters  of  the  Chicago  and  Lake  Michigan  Canal.  The  effects  of 
dilution,  deposition  and  bacteriological  oxidation  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  the  other  analyses  of  the  lower  waters  of  the  Illinois  River 
shown  in  the  same  table. 

The  Mississippi  River  itself  drains  a  large  and  thickly  populated 
territory,  but  its  volume  is  so  great,  relatively  to  that  of  the  impurities 
discharged  into  it,  that,  except  in  a  few  places,  it  has  not  as  yet  become 
pronouncedly  unfit  for  use.  Its  character  at  various  points  in  the  valley 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Table  XVII. 

Table  XVIII  gives  the  analyses  of  various  other  river  waters  in 
the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  the  results  showing  the  effects  due  to  the 
varying  relations  between  the  volumes  of  the  streams  and  the  density  of 
the  population. 

Table  XIX  shows  the  sanitary  analyses  of  various  other  waters  in 
this  area.  The  deep  waters  will  be  seen  to  be  the  best  in  this  regard  ; 
and  this  will  always  remain  true  where  these  waters  are  derived  from 
distant  watersheds  and  filtered  often  through  miles  of  sandstone.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  may  sometimes  be  the  case  in  limestone  waters,  the 
water  is  simply  derived  through  cracks  and  fissures  from  the  immediate 
surface  water,  the  analysis  will  often  show  considerable  pollution,  for 
the  flow  through  such  channels  will  produce  little  or  no  change  in  the 
quality  of  the  water. 

The  chariictcr  of  a  water  is  dependent  also  on  the  character  of  the 
strata  through  which  it  flows,  for  it  dissolves  something  from  each  mineral 
of  these,  and  in  amount  dependent  upon  the  length  of  the  flow  both  in 
distance  and  in  time,  and  upon  the  nature  of  its  dissolved  gases.  With 
the  local  variation  in  the  character  of  any  particular  stratum  a  corre- 
sponding variation  in  the  local  character  of  the  waters  from  such  stratum 
must  be  expected.  Table  XX  gives  the  analyses  of  various  strata  in 
this  area  and  consequently  a  general  idea  of  the  source  and  character  of 
the  mineral  matter  contained  in  the  waters  from  the  various  strata. 
Table  XXI  shows  analyses  of  the  mineral  residue  of  waters  from  the 
Potsdam  deposits  ;  Table  XXII  of  waters  from  the  St.  Peter  sandstone, 
and  Tables  XXIII,  XXIV,  and  XXV,  of  waters  from  various  other 
strata,  all  of  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  above  statements.  It  should 
be  noted  how  marked  these  variations  are.  The  St.  Peter  water  at 
Rockford,  for  instance,  contains  only  27  grains  of  mineral  water,  per 
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U.  S.  gallon,  while  those  at  Monmouth  contain  about  72  grains,  and 
those  at  Jerseyville,  1-40  grains.  It  is  also  a  common  experience  to  find 
the  various  strata  of  a  single  deposit  varying  largely  in  the  nature  of 
the  water  they  bear;  tending  to  prove  the  principle  that  the  lower 
waters,  owing  to  their  greater  length  of  flow,  are  more  highly  mineralized 
than  those  of  the  higher  strata.  The  Potsdam,  for  example,  has  an  out- 
crop about  80  miles  in  width  north  and  south  ;  so  that  the  waters  of  the 
lower  stratum  flow  40  to  60  miles  farther  than,  those  of  the  upper 
stratum.  The  variation  in  the  character  of  a  water  is  undoubtedly 
modified  by  transfusion  of  waters.  Hence  the  most  marked  difference 
exists  where  the  intervening  strata  are  most  impervious  and  homogene- 
ous, and  where  transfusion  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  marked 
similarity  in  the  character  of  the  water  at  Rockford,  from  the  Potsdam, 
St.  Peter,  and  drift,  will  be  observed.  This  is,  no  doubt,  partially  due  to 
transfusion  of  waters,  but  more  largely  to  a  uniformity  in  the  general 
nature  of  the  underlying  strata  of  this  point. 

It  has  been  possible  to  touch  but  briefly  on  each  of  the  various 
factors  which  influence  the  hydrological  conditions  in  this  territory;  all 
of  which  should  be  studied  in  detail  in  determining  the  proper  source  of 
a  proposed  water  supply.  If  only  the  superficial  features  of  a  locality  be 
examined,  we  may  overlook  possible  sources  which  might  prove,  if  in- 
vestigated, to  be  the  most  satisfactory  and  economic  sources  available. 
An  examination  of  the  geological  and  topographical  features  of  the  country 
of  which  the  locality  is  a  part  will  at  least  give  information  on  which 
an  intelligent  plan  may  be  based.  If  this  paper  affords  some  suggestion 
of  the  necessary  extent  and  character  of  such  research,  its  purpose  is 
fulfilled. 
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Map"^No.  2. 


Section  along  the  line  A  B 
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Cambrian  Age. 
Potsdam  Deposits  forming  in  Cambrian  and  Superior  Seas. 
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Map  No.  3. 
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Map  No.  4. 


Niagara  Period. 
Niagara  Deposits  forming  in  Interior  Sea. 
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Map  No.  5. 


Section  along  the  line  A  B 
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Carboniferous  Period. 
Carboniferous  Deposits  forming  in  the  Shallow  Interior  Sea. 
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For  Map  No.  6,  see  large  inset. 


Map  No.  7. 


Main  Axes  of  Deformation  and  Dip  of  Strata. 
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Map  No.  8. 


First  Glacial  Epoch. 
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Map  No.  9. 


Second  Glacial  Epoch. 
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Map  No.  10. 


Recession  of  the  Glaciers. 
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Map  No.  11. 


Bradley  i  Poatet,  Engr'a,  S.T. 


Artesian  and  Deep  Wells. 


IPPBOMMITE      F  1[  iaiC\L  MAP  OF  THE  I  1  I  ER  MtssIs^rPPI  VALLEY,  SHOWING  IXDURATED  FORMATIOS. 
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Members  of  the  associated  societies,  and  otlier  persons,  are  iuvited  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  for 
this  department  of  the  Journal,  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  come  to  their  notice. 


Cost  of  Eartli^voi'k. — A  Correction. 


The  Collector  finds  himself  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  apologizing  for 
having  overlooked  a  vagary  of  the  printer's  devil,  whicii  resulted  in  a  glaring  and 
ridiculous  blunder  in  presenting,  in  the  May  Journal,  the  figures  for  cost  of  earth- 
work taken  from  Mr.  Corthell's  note-book. 

The  number  of  carloads  hauled  is  correctly  given  as  32,141,  although  there 
was,  of  course,  no  necessity  for  adding  a  decimal  point  and  two  ciphers;  and  the 
total  cost,  $17,803.59,  is  also  correctly  given  ;  but  from  these  it  follows  that  the  cost 
per  carload  and  per  cubic  yard  are  $0.5538  and  $0.1107  (say  55  and  11  cents)  re- 
spectively, and  not  one-tenth  of  those  figures,  as  wrongly  priirted. 


Pound  Rates  Ag-ain. 


Within  a  year  or  two  the  Post  Office  Department  has  been  more  or  less  rigidly 
enforcing  its  rule  to  the  efl'ect  that  "a  paper  distributed  among  the  members  of  a 
society,  association,  or  club,  upon  payment  of  regular  dues,  and  witli  no  independ- 
ent, distinct  and  sufficient  charge  for  said  paper,  must  be  deemed  as  circulated  at 
nominal  rates  or  for  free  circulation,  and  treated  as  third-class  matter."  By  this 
rule  such  publications  as  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Enginekring 
Societies,  issued  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  disseminating  useful  information  at  cost 
and  without  profit,  were  compelled  to  pay  one  cent  for  each  two  oimces,  while 
papers  issued  for  profit  and  rejoicing  in  a  good  fat  list  of  subscribers  paying  other- 
wise than  as  members  of  an  association,  were  mailed  in  bulk  at  one  cent  per  pound, 
which  is  really  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  former  rate,  for  each  copy  of  a  third- 
class  })ublication  must  be  separately  stamped  according  to  its  own  individual  weight, 
and  if  this  contains  an  odd  fraction  of  two  ounces,  in  excess  of  a  whole  number  of 
such  units,  such  excess  must  pay  its  cent. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  publication  oflice  of  our  Journal  from  Chicago  to 
Philadelphia,  the  pound-rate  privilege  was  revoked.  The  .January  and  February 
issues  were  mailed  at  pound  rates  under  a  temporary  permit  pending  an  examina- 
tion of  our  application  at  Washington,  but  this  temporary  permit  was  in  turn 
revoked,  and  the  March,  April  and  May  numbers  were  mailed  at  the  higher  rate. 

Thanks,  however,  to  the  good  offices  of  Senator  Charles  F.  Manderson,  and  of 
Kepresentatives  E.  J.  Hainer,  Wm.  M.  Springer,  David  D.  Ailken,  J.  G.  Cannon, 
L.  E.  Quigg,  A.  J.  Cummings  and  A.  G.  Caruth,  and  thanks,  too,  to  vigorous 
letter-writing  on  the  part  of  our  Chairman,  Prof.  Johnson,  and  of  the  officers  of 
other  societies,  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  'Bill,  containing  an  amendment 
extending  second-class  privileges  (or  the  pound  rate)  to  "all  publications  of 
strictly  professional,  literary,  historical,  or  scientific  societies,"  passed  both  liouses^ 
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of  Congress.  The  bill  received  the  President's  signature  on  July  16th,  and  the 
Association  is  thus  again  enabled  to  mail  its  Journal  at  the  same  rates  a%are 
accorded  to  the  Police  Gazette. 

Mr.  Bernard  K.  Green,  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  a  resident  of  Washington,  who  has  been  looking  after  the  bill  in  the  interests 
of  his  society,  has  kindly  kept  us  advised  of  the  progress  made,  and  has  greatly 
aided  in  enabling  us  to  take  early  advantage  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  As  we  go 
to  press,  the  June  number  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  comes  to  hand, 
and  without  postage  stamps,  indicating  that  the  Society  also  has  availed  itself  of 
the  provision  of  the  new  law. 


Electric  Liig-litlng  at  Union,  Mo. 


The  electric  lights  in  the  town  of  Union,  Mo.,  were  successfully  started  on  the 
evening  of  June  6th,  the  event  being  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  celebration. 
This  plant,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  William  H.  Bryan,  Consulting  Engineer,  of 
St.  Louis,  presents  some  novel  features.  The  lights  are  operated  from  Mr.  A.  A. 
Tibbe's  Westinghouse  station  at  Washington,  Mo.,  ten  miles  distant.  The  current 
used  on  the  primaries  in  Washington  and  Union  is  1,000  volts,  alternating.  At 
Washington  a  step-up  transformer  is  used.  This  raises  the  voltage  to  4,000,  and 
the  current  is  then  transmitted  over  a  pair  of  No.  8  wires,  a  step-down  transformer 
being  located  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  of  Union.  The  service  in  Union  consists 
at  present  of  250  16-c.  p.  commercial  lights,  five  50  and  sixteen  32-c.  p.  street  lamps. 
Although  Union  is  a  town  of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants  and  the  consumption  of 
light  there  is  necessarily  limited,  the  recent  advancements  in  transformer  construc- 
tion and  the  low  cost  of  copper  have  made  it  possible  to  handle  this  service  profit- 
ably from  the  Washington  plant.  It  is  estimated  that  with  the  average  load,  the 
losses  due  to  transformation  and  transmission  will  not  exceed  5  per  cent. 


Improvements  at  tlie  Massacliiisetts  Institute  of 
Teclmologry. 


During  the  past  year  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  the  Massacliusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  has  been  added  to  by  the  purchase  of  several  pieces  of  apparatus  of 
considerable  size.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  Pelton  wheel,  a  large  steam 
pump,  a  new  Pitot  tube,  a  Ritchie-Haskell  meter  and  a  weir  tank  with  adjustable 
sides. 

The  Pelton  wheel  is  a  48-inch  30-horse-power  wheel,  and  is  set  up  in  the 
laboratory  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  available  for  experimental  purposes.  The 
housing  is  arranged  with  glass  windows  so  that  the  motion  of  the  wheel  can  be  seen. 

The  steam  pump  is  a  duplex  Blake  pump  capable  of  pumping  2,000  gallons 
per  minute. 

The  Pitot  tube  is  a  French  adaptation  of  the  well-known  instrument,  and  is 
used  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  jets  or  currents  of  water  under  various  conditions. 

Tlie  Ritchie-Haskell  meter  is  the  well-known  instrument  largely  used  by  the 
Geological  Survey. 

The  weir  tank  is  a  large  iron  tank  with  a  weir  at  one  end,  over  which  the 
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water  flows  into  troughs  which  conduct  it  into  measuring  tanks.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  apparatus  is  that  the  sides  of  the  weir  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  adjustable,  so  that  weirs  of  difl'erent  lengths  can  be  experimented  upon.  The 
laboratory  is  now  equipped  with  a  very  complete  set  of  apparatus  for  experimenting 
on  weirs. 

The  laboratory  has  also  been  equipped  with  a  very  complete  system  of 
apparatus  for  experimenting  on  hose  nozzles. 

During  the  past  three  years  experiments  have  been  made  on  riveted  joints 
in  bending,  such  as  the  splice  of  a  plate  girder  web  exposed  to  bending. 

A  series  of  experiments  carried  on  during  the  past  year  or  two  relates  to  the 
shearing  strength  of  timber  along  the  grain,  when  the  shearing  force  is  oblique  to 
the  plane  of  failure.  This  has  its  application  in  Howe  truss  blocks  and  in  various 
timber  structures,  and  the  results  will  be  of  considerable  interest. 


A  Xational  Public  AVorks  Convention. 


The  proposed  National  Convention  of  members  of  Boards  of  Public  Works, 
suggested  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Murphy,  Street  Commissioner  of  St.  Louts,  and  mentioned 
in  the  Contribution  Box  for  March,  has  been  called  to  meet  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
September  next. 


Preservation  of  Railroad  Ties. 

Some  of  our  American  railroads  are  beginning  to  avail  of  the  economy  of  pre- 
serving ties  against  decay  by  chemical  treatment,  and  the  results  are  beginning  to 
tell,  particularly  with  Burnettizing,  which  is  the  favorite  process,  and  all  but 
universally  employed  in  Germany. 

From  data  furnished  recently  by  Mr.  Chanute  to  Engineering  News  (issue  of 
June  28,  1894),  we  note  that  from  1885-6  to  the  close  of  1893,  some  1,298,884  ties, 
treated  by  the  zinc-tannin  process  of  Burnettizing,  have  been  laid  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  and  2,148,502  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad.  Of  the  latter  only  16,601  had  been  renewed  to  the  close  of  1893. 
These  were  of  hemlock  and  tamarack  timber,  and  it  was  estimated  that  1.6  per 
cent,  had  come  from  the  ties  laid  in  1887  after  six  years'  exposure,  and  8.6  per  cent, 
from  the  ties  laid  in  1886  after  seven  years'  service,  thus  leaving  91.4  per  cent,  of 
the  latter  still  in  the  track. 

This,  together  with  an  experiment  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  dating  back  to  1881,  which  shows  that  40  per  cent,  of  fifty  Colorado  pine 
ties  were  yet  in  the  track  after  11.83  years  exposure,  indicates  that  the  average  life 
of  ties  treated  by  the  zinc-tannin  process  will  not  be  less  than  12  years. 

Unprepared  oak  ties  cost  about  53  cents  each,  and  some  25  cents  more  for 
hauling,  distributing  and  laying,  making  a  total  of  78  cents  each.  Hence,  as  they 
last  8  years,  their  average  annual  cost  is  9.66  cents.  The  Burnettized  ties  are  said 
to  cost  72  cents  each  under  the  like  conditions,  and,  as  they  last  12  years,  the 
average  annual  charge  is  6  cents,  thus  indicating  an  economy  of  3.66  cents  per 
year  per  tie,  or,  when  2,640  are  laid  per  mile,  of  $96  per  year  per  mile  of  track. 


THE  LIBRARY. 


It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  in  this  deiiartmeut  of  tlie  JotJRNAL  such  engineering  publications 
as  may  find  their  -vray  to  our  shelves. 

Publishers  are  requested,  in  sending  ivorks  for  review,  to  state  the  prices  of  same. 


Flying  Macliines,  Progress  in  — .     By  O.  Chanute,  C.  E.     New  York :  The 

American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal,  1894.     290  pages  ;  5h  x  8j.     Index, 

IS  pages. 

That  the  study  of  aerial  navigation  has  now  become  something  more  than  a 
mere  diversion,  is  evidenced  by  the  profound  attention  and  the  great  labor  bestowed 
upon  it  by  serious,  practical  engineers  like  INIaxim,  Wellington  and  the  present 
author.  The  book  before  us,  although  not  a  large  one  externally,  is  closely  printed, 
and  it  embodies  the  results  of  an  immense  amount  of  painstaking  research. 

In  his  Preface  the  author  states  that  his  object  in  preparing  the  work  was 
threefold:  first,  to  satisfy  himself  whether  we  may  now  reasonably  hope  eventually 
to  fly  through  the  air,  a  question  which  he  believes  may  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive; second,  by  recording  the  innumerable  failures  which  have  occurred,  to  warn 
other  experimenters  from  similar  attempts  ;  and,  third,  to  render  an  account  of  recent 
progress  in  the  direction  of  aviation  and  to  state  the  principles  of  that  art. 

The  book,  as  indicated  in  its  title,  ignores  tlie  gas  balloon  and  confines  itself 
solely  to  devices  for  mechanical  flight. 

In  treating  of  the  principles  involved,  the  author  points  out  that  the  normal 
pressure  of  the  air  against  a  surface  inclined  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  what  it  would  be  under  the  ordinary  assumption  that  it 
varies  with  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inclination,  and  gives  a  table  of  results  obtained 
by  Prof.  Langley,  which  indicate  that  the  formula  attributed  indirectly  to  Bossut 
and  to  Duchemin  is  approximately  correct.     This  formula  is: 

p—  p/      2  sin  a 
1  -f-  sin-  a 
in   which  a  =  the  angle  of  inclination,  P  the  pressure  normal  to  the  inclined 
surface,  and  P'  the  pressure  upon  a  normal  surface  of  the  same  area. 

Devices  for  mechanical  flight  are  divided  by  the  author  into  three  grand 
classes:  wings  and  parachutes,  screws  to  lift  and  propel,  and  aeroplanes,  the  latter 
being  "thin  fixed  surfaces  slightly  inclined  to  the  line  of  motion,  and  deriving  their 
support  from  the  upward  reaction  of  the  air-pressure  due  to  their  speed,  the  latter 
being  obtained  by  some  separate  propelling  device."' 

The  first  authenticated  case  mentioned  by  the  author  under  the  first-named 
class  is  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painter,  sculptor,  architect  and  engineer, 
and  dating  from  about  1500.  This  and  a  number  of  other  devices  for  employing 
the  muscular  power  of  man  for  the  manipulation  of  wings,  are  described  and  illus- 
trated, and  our  author  then  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  similar  devices  worked 
by  various  other  motive  powers,  such  as  those  of  twisted  strings,  etc.  Among  these 
is  the  remarkable  device  of  Trouv^,  in  which  a  Bourdon  tube,  similar  to  that  of  an 
aneroid  barometer,  is  made  by  successive  explosions  of  cartridges  to  contract  and 
expand  spasmodically,  thus  giving  motion  to  a  pair  of  wings. 
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Both  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Trouve  experimented  also  with  machines  of  the 
second  class,  or  screws  for  lifting  and  propelling,  and  our  own  Edison,  at  tlie  instance 
of  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  18S0  made  some  experiments  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  what  power  could  be  exerted  by  such  apparatus.  The  motor  exhibited 
by  Trouve  in  1887  at  the  Scientific  Congress  at  Toulouse,  and  in  1888  before  the 
French  Societe  de  Physique,  said  to  be  the  lightest  ever  built,  weighing  but  3.7 
ounces,  and  developing  868  foot-pounds  per  minute,  is  illustrated  and  described. 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  third  class  of  flying 
machines,  or  aeroplanes,  which  appear  to  have  been  among  the  first  devices  em- 
ployed for  aerial  navigation,  and  to  have  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  latest 
experimenters.  Even  as  early  as  the  first  century,  A.  D.,  it  is  said  that  Simon,  the 
Magician,  undertook  to  fly  by  me:ins  of  an  aeroplane,  but  was  brought  down  by  a 
well-directed  prayer  from  St.  Peter,  who  seems  to  have  been  conveniently  upon  ihe 
spot. 

A  very  interesting  sketch  is  given  illustrating  the  flight  of  a  sparrow-hawk 
from  its  hole  in  the  side  of  a  tall  aqueduct,  near  its  top,  and  its  return  to  the  same 
place,  with  no  further  effort  than  the  utterly  inappreciable  exertion  of  opening  and 
folding  up  its  wings  twice. 

A  very  curious  phenomenon  discussed  under  the  head  of  aeroplanes,  and  one 
which  appears  to  be  allied  to  that  where  a  ball  remains  suspended  in  a  jet  of  air 
inclined  upward  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  is  that  of  aspiration,  by  which  a  body, 
such  as  that  of  a  bird,  instead  of  being  driven  before  the  wind,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  drawn  toward  or  against  it;  and  a  very  pathetic  account  is  given  of  the 
struggles  of  one  Capt.  Le  Bris,  a  French  mariner,  who  found  that  the  wing  of  an 
albatros,  when  held  exposed  to  the  wind,  drew  him  forward  into  the  wind.  He  con- 
structed various  machines,  with  some  of  which  he  had  very  fair  and  encouraging 
success,  but  enough  of  failure  to  call  down  upon  him  the  ridicule  of  the  spectators, 
and  to  bring  about  the  enforced  abandonment  of  his  experiments.  And  yet  the 
same  principle  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  kites  designed  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Myers  for  services  in  the  recent  rain-making  experiments. 

A  number  of  forms  of  Chinese  kites  are  illustrated.  Tliese,  as  is  well  known, 
fly  without  tails,  their  flexible  bodies  enabling  them  to  adjust  themselves  as  need 
be  to  the  wind.  The  chapter  on  aeroplanes  concludes  with  accounts  of  tiie  modern 
experiments  of  Phillips,  of  Hargrave,  with  his  cellular  kites,  of  Maxim,  with  his 
investigations  of  the  supporting  power  of  aeroplanes,  of  Trouve,  who,  in  1891, 
deposited  with  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  sealed  letter  containing  descrip- 
tions and  drawings  of  an  aeroplane,  which  he  believes  is  destined  to  .solve  success- 
fully the  problem  of  aerial  navigation,  and  of  Lilienthal,  whose  remarkable  flying 
experiments  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin  are  illustrated  and  described  at  length 
in  an  appendix  entitled,  "The  Flying  Man."  At  the  close  of  this  chapter  the 
author  states  the  conclusions  to  which  his  investigations  have  led  him,  in  which  he 
is  far  from  abandoning  hope  of  a  successful  issue  of  the  labors  which  are  now  being 
performed,  and  expresses  the  hope  "that  the  advent  of  a  successful  flying  machine, 
now  only  dimly  foreseen  and  nevertheless  thought  to  be  possible,  will  bring  nothing 
but  good  into  the  world  ;  that  it  shall  abridge  distance,  make  all  parts  of  the  globe 
accessible,  bring  men  into  closer  relations  with  each  other,  advance  civilization  and 
hasten  the  promised  era  in  which  there  shall  be  nothing  but  peace  and  good-will 
among  men." 

The  book  is  furnished  with  a  very  thorough-going  and  comprehensive  index 
of  18  pages,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  typography  was  not  made  such  as  to  do  justice 
to  the  enthusiasm  and  labor  expended  in  the  preparation  of  the  material. 
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Frontinus  and  His  II  Books  on  tlie  Water  Supply  of  tlie 
City  of  Rome,  A.D.  97.     A  lecture  delivered  before  the  engineering 

students  of  Cornell  University,  Febi'uary   2,  1894,  by  Clemens  Herschel, 
Hydraulic  Engineer. 

The  orthodox  historian  has  made  history  to  consist  so  largely  of  the  accounts 
of  battles,  that  most  of  us  probably  find  it  difficult  to  outgrow  our  schoolboy 
impressions  of  Rome  and  the  Romans  as  constituting  practically  little  more  than 
an  armed  camp  ,  and  it  is  truly  refreshing  to  find  in  this  pamphlet  one  of  the  engi- 
neering features  of  Roman  life  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  force  us  to  realize  that 
the  ancients  had  other  interests  than  tliose  of  mere  fighting.  Our  author  makes  us 
feel  almost  personally  acquainted  with  "  this  conscientious,  honest  old  Roman 
Water  Commissioner,"  whose  character  and  whose  works  he  handles  with  a  loving 
interest.  If  more  of  history  were  written  in  this  way  it  would  prove  a  less  formid- 
able study. 

Sextus  Julius  Frontinus  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  40  and 
to  have  died  in  103  A.D.  He  was  a  public  officer  during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian, 
Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva  and  Trajan.  Under  Vespasian,  in  69  to  79,  he  is  believed 
to  have  undertaken  an  important  surveying  operation,  after  which  he  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  surveying.  From  75  to  78  he  was  governor  of  Britain,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  not  only  as  a  road  builder  but  as  a  military  commander.  About 
96,  or  when  56  years  of  age,  he  was  made  Curator  Aquarum,  or  sole  imperial 
Water  Commissioner  of  the  Water  Works  of  Rome,  and  he  almost  immediately 
began  compiling  the  treatise  which  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Herschel's  lecture. 

This  was  practically  his  engineer's  note-book.  He  went  carefully  over  each  of 
the  aqueducts,  noting  its  several  features,  and  afterwards  had  plans  of  them  made. 
These  aqueducts  are  minutely  described  in  his  work.  That  he  took  an  honest 
pride  in  the  works  under  his  charge,  is  evident  from  his  remark,  "  Can  anybody 
compare  these  wonderful  works,  serving  so  many  needs  of  man,  with  the  idle 
pyramids,  or  with  those  other  useless,  though  much-renowned,  works  of  the 
Greeks." 

Mr.  Herschel  ridicules  the  ideto,  that  the  ancient  Romans  were  unacquainted 
with  the  principle  of  the  inverted  siphon,  and  points  to  their  very  extensive  use  of 
lead  pipe  to  show  that  they  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  this  principle. 
The  welhknown  fact  that  their  aqueducts  were  masonry  structures  built  with  a 
nearly  uniform  slope  and  crossing  the  valleys  in  elevated  straight  lines,  is,  he  says, 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  very  simple  fact  that  the  ancients,  while  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  inverted  siphon,  were  devoid  of  the  means  of  applying  it  upon  a 
large  scale.  Mr.  Herschel  tells  us  that  Vitruvius,  speaking  of  inverted  siphons, 
states  what  the  Greeks  called  them,  and  that  remains  of  Greek  pipe  siphon  aque- 
ducts have  been  found  in  Asia  Minor,  and  are  shown  in  modern  books  of  travel. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  Romans  avoided  the  taking  of  river  water,  and  sought 
far  and  wide  for  underground  springs.  When  a  river  was  taken,  it  was  first  passed 
through  artificial  lakes,  which  served  as  settling  reservoirs. 

Mr.  Herschel  accounts  for  the  frequent  bends  in  the  aqueducts  by  the  simple 
hypothesis  that  they  were  employed  in  order  to  join  two  lines  which  otherwise 
failed  to  meet. 

Frontinus  appears  to  have  done  much  to  reduce  the  slopes  of  the  aqueducts. 
Vitruvius,  one  hundred  years  before  him,  had  advised  slopes  of  one  in  two  hundred, 
while  some  of  the  later  aqueducts  were  as  flat  as  one  in  six  hundred,  or  even 
flatter. 
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All  of  the  waters  furnished  by  the  several  aqueducts  were  very  hard,  ranging 
from  18  to  27  degrees  of  hardness.  One  of  the  aqueducts,  Alsietina,  furnished  so 
bad  a  water  that  it  was  used  only  for  irrigation  and  such  purposes.  The  aqueducts 
ended  generally  in  a  large  cistern,  and  from  these  the  distribution  was  effected  by 
means  of  lead  pipe,  made  by  bending  leaden  plates,  of  the  proper  width  and  some 
ten  feet  in  length,  into  a  pear-shaped  cross-section,  and  soldering  the  joint  with 
pure  lead. 

It  seems  difficult  for  us  now  to  conceive  of  engineers  having  the  ability  to  con- 
struct such  works  as  the  Roman  aqueducts  and  yet  unable  to  realize  the  effect  of  the 
velocity  upon  the  discharge  of  a  stream  of  given  cross-section,  and  yet  such  must 
have  been  Frontinus'  case,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Herschel,  Frontinus  "  compares 
streams  of  water  merely  by  the  areas  of  their  cross-sections."  He  was,  however, 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  adjutage  delivers  different  quantities  from  a  given 
stream  according  as  it  is  inserted  with  or  against  or  at  right  angles  to  the  current. 
He  seems  also  to  have  been  made  acquainted,  perhaps  by  direct  contact  with  fraud- 
ulent practice,  with  the  principle  of  the  Venturi  meter,  vehich  Mr.  Herschel  has 
done  so  much  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Herschel  dissents  entirely  from  the  estimates  of  Rondelet  and  others  of 
the  quantities  discharged  by  the  Roman  aqueducts.  Rondelet  puts  this  at 
395,000,000  gallons  per  day,  whereas  Mr.  Herschel  believes  it  to  have  been  not 
greater  than  about  136,000,000  gallons  when  all  the  aqueducts  were  running  at  their 
full  capacity  ;  and  50,000,000  gallons  one  day  with  another,  is,  he  believes,  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  water  supply  within  the  walls  of  ancient  Rome  in  A.D.  97.  Even 
this  would  give  fifty  gallons  per  day  per  inhabitant. 

The  author  finds  that  the  Roman  aqueducts,  so  far  from  meriting  unalloyed 
admiration  as  models  of  engineering  excellence,  may  well  be  subjected  to  criticism 
both  as  to  their  construction  and  as  to  their  operation,  the  records  showing  that 
they  were  constantly  in  need  of  repairs,  as  indeed  must  almost  inevitably  have  been 
the  case  with  these  long  masonry  conduits,  exposed  as  they  were  to  violent  changes 
of  temperature. 

Mr.  Herschel  is  entitled  to  our  thanks  for  this  little  work,  in  which  he  has  sliown 
not  only  how  greatly  we  have  advanced  in  scientific  knowledge  since  the  days  of 
Frontinus,  but  also  in  how  many  and  in  how  vital  respects  we  still  resemble  the 
men  of  those  days. 
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American  Society  op  Civil  Engineers.     Transactions  of  the . 

Vol.  XXXI,  No.  5,  May,  1894. 

In  this  number  Mr.  Robert  Moore,  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis,  pre- 
sents an  illustrated  account  of  the  construction  of  the  elevated  railway  forming  the 
terminal  to  the  Merchants'  Bridge  in  that  city.  Mr.  Archibald  A.  Schenk  dis- 
cusses the  Relation  of  Wheels  to  Frog  Points  and  to  Ouard  Rails;  and  Mr.  M. 
Meigs  describes  the  Use  of  Canvas  in  Watertight  Bulkheads,  as  illustrated  in  the 
United  States  Mississippi  River  Canal,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  as  applicable  in  other 
cases.  A  short  paper  by  Mr.  Addison  M.  Scott  describing  the  movable  dams  on 
the  Ohio  River,  is  illustrated  with  views  of  the  Pasqueau  heurter,  to  which  the 
application  of  the  Chanoine  wicket  to  our  large  American  streams  may  be  said 
to  owe  its  feasibility,  and  is  discussed  by  Col.  Wm.  P.  Craighill,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  the  work  and  President  of  the  Society,  and  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Frizell,  whose 
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discussion  embodies  a  brief  review  of  the  operations  of  movable  dams  in  general. 
The  number  contains  also  discussions  on  Dredging  Operations  and  on  the  Storage 
and  Pondage  of  Water. 

Vol.  XXXI,  No.  6,  June,  1894. 

This  number,  which  comes  to  hand  as  we  go  to  press,  opens  with  Col.  Wm.  P. 
Craighill's  presidential  address  delivered  at  the  recent  annual  convention,  held  at 
Niagara  Falls.  Tlie  burden  of  the  address  is  the  condition  of  our  sea-coast  defenses. 
Mr.  Eugene  Lentil hon  describes  the  building  of  a  concrete  sewer  on  jtiles  by  the 
Dock  Department  of  New  York  City.  His  paper  is  illustrated  by  two  i)lates.  Mr. 
Wm.  Barclay  Parsons,  in  a  very  brief  paper,  illustrated  by  two  photographic  views, 
relates  tlie  failure  of  a  foundation  on  siiale  under  the  tall  piers  of  the  viaduct  at 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y.;  and  Mr.  Walter  H.  Gahagan  describes  and  iihistrates  the 
reconstruction  of  a  portion  of  the  sub-structure  of  the  bridge  by  which  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Eailway  crosses  the  Tennessee  River  at  Johnson- 
ville,  Tenn. 

Engineers'    Ci-ub    of    Phtladelphia.     Proceedings  of  the   ■.     Vol.   XI, 

No.  3,  quarterly,  April-June,  1894. 

This  number  opens  with  a  description,  by  Mr.  Emile  Geyelin,  of  the  turbines 
installed  by  Messrs.  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  works  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Paper  Company.  These  were  the  first  wheels  to  draw  water  from  the  new 
plant  of  the  Cataract  Construction  Company,  and  the  paper  is  therefore  properly 
entitled  The  Baptism  of  the  Great  Niagara  Tunnel.  Mr.  E.  M.  Cook  discusses 
Methods  and  Apparatus  for  Drying  witii  Heated  Air,  and  Mr.  A.  Falkenau 
describes  at  length  and  illustrates  the  pneumitic  postal  system  recently  installed 
between  the  main  Post  OfiSce  in  Philadelphia  and  one  of  its  branch  offices.  This 
is  the  tirst  pneumatic  system  installed  in  the  United  States,  and  its  tubes,  Q^  inches 
in  diameter,  are  much  larger  than  any  others  used  for  this  purpose.  Their  prepara- 
tion involved  some  very  exceptional  work,  which  was  undertaken  and  performed 
by  Mr.  Falkenau.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Postmaster  Carr,  by  his  predeces- 
sor, Mr.  John  Field,  who  was  very  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  installation, 
and  by  tlie  Presidentand  Engineer  of  the  Construction  Company,  all  of  whom  were 
present  bv  invitation.  Mr.  L.  Y.  Schermerhorn,  formerly  Principal  Assistant  to 
the  U.  S.  Engineer  stationed  in  Philadelphia,  and  now  President  of  the  American 
Dredging  Co.,  discusses  the  Improvement  of  Philadelphia  Harbor.  The  reading 
of  his  paper  led  to  a  lively  discussion,  in  which  a  prominent  part  was  taken  by 
Prof.  L.  M.  Haupt,  who  took  exception  to  some  of  the  views  expressed  and  the 
methods  adopted.  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Richards,  Engineer  of  Maintenance  of  Way  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  gives  a  chatty  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  that  road 
after  the  great  floods  of  1889,  and  Mr.  W.  Copeland  Furber  describes  the  erection  of 
two  large  new  office  buildings  in  Philadelphia. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.     Proceedings  of  the  . 

Vol.  X,  No.  6,  June,  1894. 

This  number  contains  merely  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  June  21st,  five 
pages,  one  page  of  announcements  and  five  pages  of  advertisements,  exclusive  of 
the  cover.  If  the  members  of  our  societies  would  bring  our  advertising  space  into 
something  like  similar  ratio  to  our  reading  matter,  they  would  render  possible  a 
material  reduction  of  the  assessments. 


Editors  reprinting  articles  from  this  journal  are  reqiiesu-d  to  credit  both 
the  JouKXAL  and  the  Society  before  which  such  articles  were  read. 
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By  a.  E.  Cummixg,  Member  of  the  Montana  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


[Read  April  8,  1893.-] 

The  idea  of  coustructing  a  canal  to  convey  water  from  the  West 
Gallatin  River  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  high  l)euch  lands  lying 
west  of  that  river  and  between  it  and  Madison  River,  in  Gallatin  County, 
Montana,  was  first  conceived  by  ]Mr,  Charles  A.  Gregory,  of  Chicago,  in 
the  summer  of  1889.  A  recounoissance  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  works  was  made  by  an  engineer  who  had  previously 
acquired  fame  by  his  connection  with  the  Florence  canal  and  other 
enterprises,  to  which,  by  the  way,  he  usually  applied  the  term  "scheme," 
a  fitting  one  for  many  of  them. 

All  I  care  to  say  of  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  enterprise  is, 
that  it  was  less  than  8100,000,  and  contemplated  l)uildiug  a  canal  30 
miles  long,  6  miles  of  which  were  to  be  25  feet  wide  on  the  bottom, 
and  to  carry  5  feet  of  water  along  a  steep  side-hill  with  an  average 
slope  of  about  3  to  1. 

With  this  estimate  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  a  company  composed 
of  New  York  and  Boston  capitalists  was  formed  to  construct  the 
canal.  A  contract  was  entered  into  between  Charles  A.  Gregory  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  purchase  of  28,000 
acres  of  land,  and  an  agreement  Avas  made  to  construct  the  canal  with 
the  following:  dimensions : 
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The  first  ten  miles  were  to  be  25  feet  wide  at  bottom ;  the  next  ten 
miles  20  feet,  and  the  last  ten  miles  14  feet.  The  depths  were  to  be  5, 
4  and  3*  feet  respectively.  It  was  estimated  that  these  thirty  miles  of 
canal  would  suffice  to  water  the  entire  bench  land. 

In  the  spring  of  1890,  I  was  employed  to  make  the  preliminary 
surveys,  and  our  worthy  president  was  commissioned  consulting  engi- 
neer. I  ran  sixty  miles  of  careful  preliminary  line,  and  the  cost  was 
estimated  by  the  consulting  engineer  to  exceed  §250,000.  The  report 
completely  paralyzed  the  financial  managers  of  the  company,  and  they 
advised  the  immediate  abandonment  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Gregory  went  East  to  rally  the  panic-stricken  financiers,  but, 
after  several  weeks  of  hard  work,  he  gave  this  up  as  a  lost  cause  and 
turned  his  attention  to  reorganization  in  a  different  form,  coming  to 
Helena  to  consult  with  his  engineers  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  a  smaller 
canaL  Our  consulting  engineer  was  then  engaged  in  other  works  and 
could  not  spare  the  time  necessary  for  making  the  estimates  needed,  and 
that  duty  fell  to  the  writer. 

Considering  that  very  little  water  would  be  used  on  any  land  then 
under  cultivation,  and  that  for  some  years  only  those  who  bought  land 
of  the  company  would  want  water,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  such 
lands  as  these  are  usually  settled  very  slowly,  it  was  decided  to  mater- 
ially reduce  the  size  of  the  proposed  canal  for  the  present,  leaving  it  to 
be  enlarged  as  the  needs  of  the  company  demanded.  I  was,  therefore, 
instructed  to  make  an  estimate  for  the  first  twenty  miles  of  a  ditch,  or 
canal,  as  it  was  called,  12  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  to  carry  3  feet  of 
water. 

This  was  estimated  to  cost  §62,000,  and  a  company  was  formed  and 
money  subscribed  for  the  work.  The  contract  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  was  revised  so  as  to  conform  to  these  new  conditions 
as  to  size  and  length,  and  work  was  begun  on  November  1,  1890,  when 
ground  was  broken  on  a  contract  let  for  the  first  one  and  a  half  miles. 

In  making  a  survey  for  an  irrigation  canal  system,  a  reconnoissance 
should  first  be  made,  the  head-works  approximately  located  and  a  grade 
contour  run  to  determine  the  approximate  location  of  the  entire  main 
canal.  After  this  the  definite  location  of  the  head-works  may  be  made 
either  higher  or  lower  than  was  at  first  contemplated,  in  order  to  suit 
existing  conditions  as  determined  by  the  grade  contour.  As  the  head  of 
the  canal  must  be  raised  if  it  is  found  desirable  to  reach  points  higher 
than  the  grade  contour,  great  care  should  be  exercised,  before  construc- 
tion work  is  begun,  in  definitely  locating  the  head-works  of  a  canal 
system. 

The  preliminary  line  run  for  the  larger  canal,  originally  proposed, 
was  used  as  a  basis  on  which  to  locate  the  head-works  of  the  smaller 
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one.  The  soil  of  the  country  through  which  the  canal  would  pass  was 
clay  loam  of  a  depth  varying  from  2  to  6  feet  and  underlain  by 
either  gravel  or  alkaline  rock.  After  examining  the  effects  of  grades 
on  other  ditches  in  the  valley,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  a  grade  of  .06  feet 
per  100  feet,  or  38  inches  per  mile,  and  the  thirty  miles  of  the  canal 
was  constructed  on  this  grade,  except  that  the  first  quarter  mile  from 
the  head-gate  has  a  fall  of  2  feet. 

The  head-gate.  Figs.  2,  is  of  wood,  8  inch  x  12  inch  timbers  were 
used  for  posts  and  sills,  and  usually  6  inch  x  8  inch  for  braces.  The 
whole  structure  is  well  sway-braced  with  3x12  inch  plank,  as  shown. 
It  has  five  independent  gates,  each  3x4  feet  in  the  clear.  Up-stream 
from  the  gate  an  8  inch  x  12  inch  timber  T  is  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
one  and  a  half  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  gate,  and  a  two-inch  plank 
apron  A  is  spiked  to  this  and  to  the  sill  of  the  head-gate,  to  prevent 
the  water  from  washing  out  under  the  gate.  At  the  south  side  of  the 
gate  ( see  Fig.  1)  is  a  timber  crib  filled  with  stone  and  earth  to  prevent 
washing  around  the  end.     The  north  side  is  heavily  riprapped. 

In  June,  1892,  the  water  in  the  river  rose  to  within  one  foot  of  the 
top  of  the  gate.  That  it  stood  the  pressure  then  is  a  very  good  test  of 
its  strength,  and  is  sufficient  security  of  its  withstanding  future 
demands,  for  at  that  time  the  water  in  the  river  was  the  highest  ever 
known. 

At  the  location  of  the  head-gate  the  bottom  land  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  extends  for  two 
miles  above  and  for  several  miles  below  this  point.  This  rendered  it 
impossible  to  construct  a  weir  across  the  river  without  running  great 
risk  of  serious  damage  to  valuable  farms  daring  the  high-water  season. 
The  river,  at  this  point,  has  a  fall  of  over  sixty  feet  to  the  mile,  and,  as 
the  raising  of  the  surface  of  the  water  iu  the  river  was  of  no  advantage, 
the  bottoms  of  the  gates  were  placed  three  feet  below  low  water  mark, 
so  that  when  the  gates  were  closed  there  would  be  three  feet  of  still 
water  standing  against  them.  The  first  quarter  mile  of  canal  is  24 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  at  its  end  is  placed  a  waste-gate  to  turn 
back  into  the  river,  if  desired,  any  water  that  may  run  in  the  canal. 

At  a  low  stage  of  the  water,  the  bottom  of  the  canal  at  this  waste- 
gate  is  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  river  at  the  head-gate,  and  from 
this  it  is  apparent  that  by  closing  the  waste-gate  a  depth  of  five  feet  of 
water,  if  needed,  can  easily  be  attained  in  the  canal  below  this  point, 
provided,  of  course,  there  is  sufficient  water  in  the  river  to  supply  it. 
I  will  say  in  this  connection  that  the  river  is  over  100  feet  wide,  and  2* 
feet  deep :  and.  as  I  said  before,  has  a  fall  of  60  feet  per  mile.  This 
should  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  river  to  rill  a  canal  5 
feet  deep  and  14  feet  wide. 
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Fig.  1.— Scale  1  =  3000. 
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Figs.  2.— Head-Gate.    Scale  1  =  Hi 
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At  the  waste-gate  the  bottom  width  of  the  canal  was  reduced  from 
24  to  14  feet,  and  the  depth  of  water  to  4  feet,  and  these  dimensions  are 
carried  through  the  remainder  of  the  first  twenty  miles.  The  first  half 
mile  is  built  on  a  low  bench  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  far  enough 
away  from  the  main  channel  to  prevent  any  damage  to  it  from  high 
water  in  summer,  or  from  ice  in  winter. 

For  two  miles  below  this  point  the  canal  runs  through  cultivated 
fields  and  is  dug  full  four  feet  deep,  in  order  to  prevent  flooding  of  the 
fields  when  the  canal  is  full  of  water,  as  well  as  to  enable  us,  at  the 
crossing  of  three  smaller  ditches  now  in  operation,  to  carry  them  over 
the  canal  in  flumes.  At  the  end  of  three  miles  the  canal  reaches  the 
foot  of  the  high  bluflTs  or  table  lands  skirting  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
and  follows  along  the  bluft',  gradually  approaching  the  top,  until  it 
reaches  the  tunnel  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  mile.  Most  of  the  eleventh 
mile  is  located  just  along  the  top  of  the  bluff*,  where  there  is  a  depth  of 
from  three  or  four  inches  to  a  foot  of  earth  on  top  of  a  very  hard  granite 
ledge  or  bed-rock.  Most  of  this  mile  was  located  by  so  placing  the 
center  Hue  that  the  intersection  of  the  bottom  of  the  canal  with  the 
upper  slope  would  be  on  the  rock,  a  levee  being  built  up  on  the  lower 
side  to  hold  the  water.     This  obviated  deep  rock  cutting. 

Where  side  gulches,  draining  a  considerable  area,  were  crossed,  the 
canal  was  carried  over  them  in  wooden  flumes.  Fig.  3,  and   waste-gates 


Fig.  3. — Section  of  Flume.    Scale  1  =  115. 

were  constructed  in  these  flumes  to  relieve  the  flood  in  the  canal  when 
necessary.  Such  gates  are  especially  necessary  in  this  particular  locality, 
where  cloud-bursts,  or  very  heavy  showers,  are  of  quite  frequent  occur- 
rence during  the  month  of  June.  During  one  of  these  storms  4  inches 
of  water,  by  actual  measurement,  fell  in  fifteen  minutes. 

These  flumes,  15  feet  10  inches  wide  in  the  clear,  usually  with  the 
same  fall  as  the  canal,  are  built  of  6  inch  x  8  inch  timbers,  laid  with 
their  centers  3*  feet  apart,  for  the  sills  ;  4  inch  x  6  inch  timbers  for  the 
uprights,  and  4  inch  x  4  inch  for  top  cross-pieces.  The  bottoms  are  of 
2  inch,  and  the  sides  H  inch  plank.  The  sides  only  are  battened.  The 
planks,  of  which  the  bottom  and  sides  are  constructed,  were  thoroughly 
seasoned,  and  were  driven  together  as  closely  as  possible.  Usually,  the 
center  plank  was  placed  in  position  and  thoroughly  spiked  to  the  sills, 
and  the  next  plank  was  driven  up  and  held  close  to  it  by  using  levers 
and  wedges  between  those  planks  that  were  merely  placed  in  position, 
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and  the  one  being  spiked.  In  most  cases,  a  very  fair  joint  was  thus 
made  between  the  planks. 

A  longitudinal  strip  of  2  x  2  inch  scantling  was  spiked  along  each 
inner  and  lower  corner,  as  shown,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  joint.  AVhen 
the  flume  was  completed,  its  bottom  was  covered  with  loam  or  clay  about 
one- fourth  of  an  inch  deep,  and  the  flume  was  then  ready  to  receive  the 
water.  About  450  feet  of  flume,  of  this  style,  was  built  on  a  trestle,  the 
highest  point  of  which  was  50  feet  above  the  ground.  The  trestles  were 
built  with  16  feet  spans,  and  after  the  pla,ns  of  ordinary  railway  trestles, 
with  a  factor  of  safety  of  four,  and  a  pei'son,  driving  alongside  of  these 
trestles  eight  or  ten  hours  after  the  water  was  turned  in,  could  detect  no 
dripping. 

The  tenth  mile  of  the  canal  was  the  most  expensive  of  all,  as  it  em- 
braced about  2,000  feet  of  flume,  150  feet  of  which  was  on  high  trestles, 
and  243  feet  of  tunnel,  while  the  balance  was  very  heavy  work  along  a 
steep  side-hill  composed  of  about  equal  quantities  of  earth,  gravel,  and 
rock.  The  larger  part  of  the  rock  encountered  in  the  work  was  an  alkaline 
clay,  very  springy,  but  easily  drilled.  Two  men,  with  churn-drill,  could 
easily  keep  twenty  muckers  at  work.  Holes  were  put  down,  about  one 
foot  below  the  grade  of  the  canal  when  possible.  They  were  sprung  with 
giant  powder,  and  blasted  with  black  powder.  It  was  found  that  by  using 
black  powder  for  final  blasting,  very  much  better  results  were  obtained 
than  by  using  giant  powder,  and  the  cost  was  materially  decreased.  The 
cost  of  drilling  and  blasting  averaged  about  30  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  tunnel  was  243  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high,  with  a 
grade  of  1  foot  per  100  feet  for  200  feet,  and  the  balance  level.  Only  about 
75  feetof  this  tunnel  was  timbered,  the  balance  being  in  very  hard  gran- 
ite. There  was  nothing  of  unusual  interest  connected  with  the  construc- 
tion of  this  tunnel,  except  that,  for  25  feet,  near  the  center,  the  top  of 
the  rock  was  identical  with  the  top  of  the  tunnel,  and,  when  excavated, 
exposed  the  gravel  subsoil. 

The  depth  of  the  tunnel,  below  the  surface  at  this  point,  was  about 
40  feet,  and  its  greatest  depth,  below  the  surface,  was  47  feet.  By  con- 
structing this  tunnel,  4,507  feet  of  line  was  saved.  It  cost  about  $2,000, 
but  this  is  considerably  less  than  the  canal  around  would  have  cost,  and 
the  canal  in  the  tunnel  is  very  much  easier  to  operate. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  estimate  was  made  for  a  canal  12  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  to  carry  3  feet  of  water,  while  it  was  built  14  feet 
wide  to  carry  4  feet  of  water.  This  very  materially  increased  the  amount 
of  excavation  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  mile,  and,  instead  of  costing 
$62,000,  about  25  per  cent,  additional  was  required  to  complete  the 
work. 

In  making  approximate  estimates  of  quantities,  considerable  annoy- 
ance was  occasioned  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  tables  of  quanti- 
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ties  suitable  for  the  cross-sections  obtained  in  ditch  work,  and,  as  the 
canal  was  in  nearly  all  cases  located  on  quite  sloping  ground,  I  found 
it  necessary  to  deduce  formulas  from  which  tables  could  be  easily  pre- 
pared to  meet  each  individual  case.  I  had  the  preliminary  line  run 
with  a  uniform  cut  of  two  feet  on  lower  slope,  and  had  the 
slope  of  the  ground  at  each  station  taken  with  an  ordinary  slope  level 
or  board,  noting,  at  each  station,  the  inclination  of  the  ground  for  ten 
feet  out.  Two  men  can  easily  do  this  and  keep  up  with  the  level 
party.     The  formulas  are  thus  derived  : 


Referring  to  Fig.  4,  let 

A  =  the  area  of  the  triangle,  ABC,  above  the  level  cutting,  ACFG. 

a  =  the  angle,  BCE. 

tan  a  =  -^^^  =  slope,  BC,  in  feet  per  foot. 

Cxi 

a'=;the  angle,  BAE. 

tan  a'=         —  slope,  BA,  in  feet  per  foot. 

h  =  surface  width,  A  C,  of  cutting. 

TU        J  _  ^-  ^^  —  ^-  ^^^  <*•  ^^ ^-  ^^"  ^-  ^^     * 

JL  n  en  A  —      „      —  r,  o  /•  j.  j.        /  \  • 

2  2  2  (tan  a  —  tan  a  ) 

b.  tan  a.  b.  tan  a' ¥.  tan  a.  tan  (/ 

2  (tana — tana')       2  (tan  a —  tan  a')' 

Where  the  slope  is  1  to  1,  tan  a  =  1,  and 

b'  tan  a 

2  (tan  a  —  tan  a') 

1  2        , 

AVhere  the  slope  is  1  1-2  to  1,  tan  a  =     in  ~  T'  ^°*^' 

b'.  I  tan  a        _  b'  tan  a'         ^ 

3  (tan  a  —  tan  a')' 


A  = 


A  = 


(1) 


(2) 


2  (tan  a  —  tan  a') 
The  entire  country  through  which  this  canal  runs  was  filled  with 
holes  dug  by  badgers  and  squirrels,  and  we  experienced  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  repairing  the  ravages  caused  by  these  animals,  so  that  water 
could  be  safely  run  through  the  canal,  except  in  very  small  quantities. 
At  first  only  about  two  inches  of  water  were  allowed  to  flow  in  the  new 


*  CD  =  BH  =  BE  —  HE=  CE  tan  a—CE  tan  a'  =  CE  (tan  a  —  tan  a'). 

CD 


.:  CE  = 


tan  a  —  tan  a^ 
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or  untempered  canal,  and  that  was  very  closely  watched.  When  it  was 
found  to  be  escaping  through  a  hole,  the  canal  was  emptied  and  the  hole 
dug  out  to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet.  If  a  badger's  hole  it  was  stopped 
with  a  sack  filled  wnth  loam  and  clay,  and  then  the  earth  was  tamped 
very  closely  to  the  level  of  the  grade  of  the  canal.  If  a  squirrel's  hole, 
rock  or  gravel  was  driven  into  the  hole,  which  was  then  filled  up  as 
before.  The  entrance  to  the  hole  outside  of  the  canal,  if  it  was  freshly 
dug,  Avas  filled  up.  My  experience  with  the  animals  taught  me  that  if 
this  entrance  was  not  filled  with  rock  or  with  some  other  hard  material, 
the  animals,  if  no  one  was  in  sight,  would  go  into  the  hole  and  begin 
digging  as  soon  as  the  water  stopped  running. 

In  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  California,  and  all  of  the  arid  regions 
more  southerly  than  this,  and  where  the  seasons  are  consequently  longer 
and  the  crops  more  varied,  a  miner's  inch  of  17,000  gallons  per  twenty-four 
hours,  may  serve  nearly  two,  and  in  some  localities  three,  acres  of  laud ; 
but  this  holds  only  where  the  crops  are  so  varied  that  when  one  crop  is 
served  with  water,  it  may  be  turned  on  to  another  just  ready  to  receive 
it,  so  that  the  water  can  be  used  for  several  months  during  the  season. 
In  Montana,  the  water  must  be  used  within  about  thirty  days,  unless  the 
season  is  a  very  favorable  one.  Within  fifteen  days  after  any  part  of  a 
crop  is  ready  for  water  it  must  have  had  the  water  on  it  for  the  first 
time,  or  it  will  be  burned  and  ruined.  In  warm  weather,  a  crop  will 
be  damaged  to  the  extent  of  10  to  30  per  cent.,  if  the  water  is  not  ap- 
plied within  three  days  after  the  crop  begins  to  show  the  need  of  it. 
Owing  to  the  limited  time  during  which  water  may  be  used  to  advantage, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  at  least  14^  inches  per  acre,  and  still 
more  for  areas  less  than  1 00  acres.  Large  areas  of  land  to  be  irrigated 
from  the  same  head-ditch  or  lateral,  may  possibly  be  served  with  1 
inch  per  acre. 

Another  important  factor  in  determining  the  sizes  of  canals  is  that 
embraced  under  seepage  and  evaporation.  The  first,  of  course,  varies 
greatly,  and  scarcely  any  two  localities  will  be  even  nearly  alike  in  this 
respect,  but  the  evaporation  ought  to  be  nearly  constant  for  any  locality, 
and  for  a  given  temperature.  As  these  two  cannot  well  be  determined 
separately,  any  data  determined  for  one  locality  or  canal,  will  be  some- 
what unreliable  for  others. 

During  the  middle  of  July,  after  water  had  been  running  in  the 
West  Gallatin  Irrigation  Company's  canal,  for  thirty  days,  a  depth  of 
8  inches  of  water  at  the  waste-gate  delivered  at  the  end  of  twenty  miles, 
a  stream  of  water  some  6  inches  deep.  I  did  not  determine  actual 
quantities  in  cubic  feet  or  in  miner's  inches  at  either  place.  The  de- 
crease noted  was  undoubtedly  far  in  excess  of  what  it  would  have  been 
with  a  full  canal,  when  the  wetted  surface  for  seepage  would  have  been 
relatively  less. 
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ma:n^itou  axd  pike's  peak  railway 


By  Thomas  F.  Richardson,  Member  op  the  Boston  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers. 


[Read  February  21,  1894.] 

The  Manitou  and  Pike's  Peak  Railway,  as  its  uame  imlicates,  runs 
from  near  the  town  of  ]\[auitou,  Colo.,  to  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  a 
distance  of  8.9  miles. 

Manitou  is  a  well-known  summer  and  tourists'  resort,  famous  for  its 
great  variety  of  mineral  springs.  These  springs  and  the  numerous 
points  of  scenic  interest  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  principal  among 
which  is  Pike's  Peak,  make  Manitou  the  famous  resort  which  it  is,  the 
hotels  and  kindred  industries  constituting  practically  the  only  business 
in  the  town. 

Pike's  Peak  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  United  States. 
Standing  as  it  does  on  the  edge  of  the  great  plains,  the  passenger  com- 
ing from  the  East  sees  it  from  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more, 
and  its  situation  makes  it  appear  higher  than  it  really  is.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  best-known  mountains  in  the  country,  the  old  saying  of  the 
''  Eighteen  Forty-niners,"  "  Pike's  Peak  or  bust,"  being  familiar  to  all. 

In  1806  Zebulon  Pike,  after  whom  the  peak  is  named,  saw  it  from 
one  of  its  foothills,  Cheyenne  IMountain,  and  pronounced  it  inaccessible  ; 
but  a  rude  trail  to  its  summit  was  built  in  the  early  fifties,  and  since 
then  several  other  trails  have  been  built.  The  horseback  trail  leading 
from  Manitou,  close  to  the  present  railway  line,  was  built  in  1877, 
and  until  the  railway  was  built,  several  thousand  tourists  reached 
the  summit  each  year  by  means  of  this  trail,  each  paying  one  dollar 
toll.  In  places,  the  grades  on  this  trail  were  as  steep  as  35  per  cent., 
and  there  were  numerous  sharp  turns  or  switchbacks. 

Tourists,  however,  always  felt  amply  repaid  for  their  laborious  trip 
by  the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  through  which  they  passed  and  by 
the  magnificent  view  from  the  summit. 

In  1888  a  carriage  road,  using  a  10  per  cent,  grade,  was  opened, 
and  over  this  a  regular  line  of  coaches  was  run  from  Cascade,  a  small 
town  six  miles  above  Manitou  in  Ute  Pass.  This  line  began  doing  a 
heavy  business  as  soon  as  it  was  opened. 

The  people  of  Manitou  now  saw  that  they  were  likely  to  lose  one 
of  their  chief  attractions,  and  that  something  mu.st  be  done.  Accord- 
ingly, late  in  the  fall  of  1888,  they  raised  a  subscription  in  order  to 
have  a  survev  made  for  a  railroad.     This  survey  demonstrated  that  by 
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using  25  per  cent,  grades  a  comparatively  cheap  aud  direct  railroad 
could  be  built. 

lu   1883  a  survey  for  a  uarrow-gage  railroad  from  Manitou  to 
Pike's  Peak  was  made,  and  about  six  miles  of  grading  were  done  in  the 


Yard  at  Maxitou,  from  Station  457.     Sidings  to  Car  Shed  and 
Engine  House. 

following  year.  This  railroad  was  to  be  twenty-eight  miles  long,  with  a 
6  per  cent,  maximum  grade,  but  in  one  or  two  places  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  use  7  per  cent.     The  maximum  curvature  was  40  degrees.     On 
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the  first  six  miles  the  longest  tangent  was  300  feet,  and  the  iilinenient 
averaged  a  20-degree  curve  for  the  whole  six  miles. 

This  road  would  probably  have  been  completed  had  it  not  been  for 
an  adverse  report  by  an  engineer  sent  out  to  report  on  the  road  bv  the 
capitalists  who  were  expected  to  take  the  bonds.  He  reported  th:it  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  railroad  on  the  steep  mountain 
slopes  and  that  the  road  would  be  washed  away. 

The  writer  has  been  over  the  six  miles  of  completed  grade,  and  it 
is  in  as  good  condition  as  when  the  laborers  left  it,  showing  that  even 
an  engineer  may  sometimes  err  in  his  judgment. 

Had  this  road  been  completed  it  could  hardly  have  been  operated 
profitably,  for,  owing  to  the  sharp  curvature  and  heavy  grades  which  were 
to  be  worked  by  adhesion  only,  the  cost  of  operation  must  have  been  great, 
and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  it  could  have  been  operated  safely, 
for  the  rails  are  liable  at  times  to  become  coated  with  ice  or  sleet. 

In  making  the  survey  of  1888  it  was  borne  in  mind  that  the  cost 
must  be  kept  low  if  the  investors  were  to  get  any  returns  on  their 
investments,  for  the  season  during  which  the  road  can  be  operated  lasts 
for  only  three  and  one-half  summer  months. 

The  success  of  the  railroad  up  Mount  Washington  and  of  the  two 
railroads  up  Mount  Rigi  in  Switzerland  had  shown  that  it  was  possible 
to  use  25  per  cent,  or  even  steeper  grades  if  a  rack  rail  was  used,  the 
maximum  grade  on  Mount  Washington  being  37  per  cent,  for  a  short 
distance.  The  Abt  rack  was  selected  as  embodying  the  best  form, 
although  up  to  this  time  it  had  never  been  used  on  as  heavy  a  grade  as 
25  per  cent.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  was  decided  on  as  maximum  and 
7  per  cent,  as  minimum  grade.  The  maximum  curvature  was  fixed  at 
16  degrees,  or  359.3  feet  radius,  and  the  maximum  curve  for  grade 
roundings  at  3  degrees,  or  1910.1  feet  radius.  A  plan  and  profile  of  the 
road  are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  A,  and  Fig.  1,  B.     See  Insert. 

THE  SURVEY. 

On  April  3, 1889,  a  start  was  made  for  the  top  of  the  mountain,  with 
a  pack  train  of  thirty  burros,  loaded  with  camp  equipage  and  six  weeks' 
supplies,  and  camp  was  pitched  that  night  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  top.  On  the  next  morning  the  twelve  strongest  burros  were  loaded 
with  the  men's  blankets  and  with  four  days'  supplies,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  the  abandoned  signal  station  on  top  of  the  mountain 
was  reached. 

It  was  feared  that  we  might  have  trouble  from  snow,  for  April  is 
frequently  a  bad  month  on  Pike's  Peak ;  and  we  were  not  disappointed, 
for  it  began  to  snow  on  the  night  when  the  top  was  reached,  and  con- 
tinued for  five  days  without  intermission.     On  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
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day,  after  a  scanty  lireakfast  on  the  remnants  of  our  supplies,  our  posi- 
tion being  evidently  precarious,  we  improvised  sleds  out  of  an  old  ladder 
and  a  dry  goods  box,  and,  lashing  our  blankets  to  the  former  and  plac- 
ing our  instruments  in  the  latter,  we  started  for  camp,  three  and  a  half 


Shady  Spring,  feom  Station  418. 


miles  below,  in  a  blinding  snowstorm,  the  snow  being  three  feet  deep  on 
the  level. 

Fortunately  we  had  a  line  of  telegraph  poles  to  follow,  so  that  we 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  lost.     At  8  p.m.  we  reached  timber  line,  a 
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mile  from  camp.  After  buildiDg  some  big  fires,  all  were  glad  to  spread 
their  blankets  ou  the  snow  and  go  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  those  who 
had  not  taken  their  boots  to  bed  with  them,  had  great  trouble  to  find 
them  in  the  foot  of  snow  which  had  fallen  during  the  night. 

About  noon  of  the  next  day  camp  was  reached,  with  the  instru- 
ments in  tow,  but  we  had  been  compelled  to  leave  our  blankets  where 
the  night  was  passed.  This  was  our  first  experience  on  the  location  of 
the  Pike's  Peak  Railway. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  fresh  start  was  made  ou  the  location  near 
camp,  and  it  was  finished  without  further  mishap.  Estimates  of  cost 
were  made  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  but  the  upper  two  miles,  which 
were  covered  with  deep  snow,  were  not  finally  located  until  August. 

The  preliminary  lines  were  all  platted  to  a  scale  of  100  feet  to  aii 
inch,  with  5-foot  contours.     On  this  plan  the  location  was  projected. 

The  field  work  was  necessarily  slow,  owing  to  the  heavy  grades  used 
and  to  the  sharp  mountain  slopes  on  which  the  railway  was  built.  The 
slopes  were  often  steeper  than  30°  and  sometimes  reached  nearly  45°.  In 
some  places  if  a  stone  is  started  rolling,  it  will  continue  to  roll  for  nearly 
a  mile.     The  slopes  are  frequently  covered  with  fallen  timber. 

The  following  are  elevations  above  sea  level,  in  feet : 

Summit  of  Pike's  Peak 14,115.32 

Highest  point  on  railway 14,087.78* 

Lowest       "         "         "        6,570.33 

Difference  of  elevation 7,517.45 

The  railway  is  46,992  feet  (8.90  miles)  long,  measured  along  the 
rail,  or  46,296.6  feet  (8.77  miles)  measured  horizontally,  there  being 
695.4  feet  difterence  between  the  sloping  and  the  horizontal  distance. 

The  measurements  made  in  the  survey  called  for  46,292.6  feet  in- 
stead of  46,296.6  feet,  an  error  of  four  feet.  The  timber  line  is  14,700 
feet  from  the  top,  at  an  elevation  of  11,630  feet,  and  the  highest  spring 
of  water  along  the  railway  was  found  22,000  feet  from  the  top,  at  an 
elevation  of  10,110  feet. 

The  average  grade  is  16.23  per  cent.  All  statements  of  grades  and 
curves  are  based  on  horizontal  distances.  That  is,  a  25  per  cent,  grade 
means  25  feet  vertical  in  100  feet  horizontal.  The  actual  track  distance  over 
100  feet  horizontal,  on  such  a  grade  is  103.08  feet.  18,576.7  feet,  or  40 
per  cent,  of  the  railway,  is  on  curves.  The  longest  tangent  is  3,975.4 
feet  long.     The  total  curvature  ou  the  road  is  1844°-48'  (870°-20'  right 


*This  is  tlie  highest  elevation  reached  by  any  rack  railroad  yet  built,  and,  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  in  operation  only  one  railroad  of  any  description,  which 
reaches  a  greater  elevation,  tlie  Puni  and  Arequipa  Railroad,  in  Peru.  Tiiis 
reaches  an  elevation  of  14,660  fee*. 
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and  972'-28'  left).  This  gives  an  average  of  210  degrees  per  mile,  and 
is  equivalent  to  a  4  degree  curve  carried  through  for  the  whole  distance. 
The  general  direction,  however,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plan, 
is  good,  only  one  serious  deflection  from  a  straight  line  beiiig  made. 
This  deflection  was  necessary  because  of  the  precipitous  character  of  the 
mountain  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  rendering  it  necessary  to  approach 
from  the  south. 

As  soon  as  the  estimates  were  finished,  a  company  was  formed,  con- 
sisting largely  of  prominent  railroad  officials  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  contracts  were  let  to  W.  Hildenbrand,  Mr.  Abt's  represen- 
tative in  the  United  States,  for  the  rack-rail  and  fastenings,  to  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  three  engines,  to  the  Wason  Manufactur- 
incr  Company  for  six  cars,  and  to  B.  Lantry  &  Sons  for  grading  and  ties. 
Mr.  Hildenbrand  was  also  engaged  as  consulting  engineer. 

GRADIXG. 

Ground  was  first  broken  on  September  25,  1889.  0[)eratious  were 
begun  near  the  top,  it  beiog  necessary  to  get  the  upper  part  of  the  road 
finished  before  the  winter  snow  came,  as  the  contract  required  the  grading 
to  be  finished  by  May  1,  1890.  The  contractor,  however,  was  forced  to 
leave  most  of  the  work  above  timber  line  unfinished  early  in  November, 
because  of  a  snowfall  four  feet  deep,  and  could  not  resume  operations 
on  this  part  of  the  road  until  the  following  July.  The  grading  below 
timber  line,  including  most  of  the  heavy  work,  which  was  near  the  lower 
end,  was  finished  on  time.  The  contractors  had  many  diflficulties  to  con- 
tend with.  All  tools,  powder  and  supplies  had  to  be  got  to  the  work 
by  pack  train,  as  there  was  no  access  to  the  country  except  by  trail.  It 
was  difficult  to  get  laborers  to  work  at  the  high  altitudes,  but  men  who 
staid  for  two  or  three  weeks  became  acclimated  and  could  do  a  good 
day's  work  even  near  the  summit.  They  then  seldom  left  the  work. 
The  heavy  gradas  made  it  impracticable  to  use  teams,  and  the  work  was 
nearly  all  done  with  pick  and  shovel  and  wheelbarrows. 

The  frequent  snowstorms  also  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Pike's 
Peak  is  generally  fi*ee  from  snow  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer, 
except  in  the  deep  gorges,  but  near  the  summit,  and  two  feet  below  the 
surface,  we  found  ice  which  apparently  never  thawed  out. 

The  price  for  labor  was  generally  82  per  day.  The  prices  paid  for 
grading  were  15  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  earth,  32  cents  for  loose  rock 
and  90  cents  for  solid  rock.  These  prices  were  much  too  low,  consid- 
ering the  many  difficulties  to  be  contended  with,  and  should  have  been 
25  or  30  per  cent,  higher  to  leave  a  reasonable  margin  for  the  con- 
tractors. The  manner  of  measuring  the  work,  however,  favored  the  con- 
tractors somewhat,  for  the  work  was  paid  for  b^th  ways  ;  that  is,  it  was 
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measured  in  both  embankment  and  excavation,  so  that  if  the  Cuutractor 
succeeded  in  moving  a  yard  of  loose  rock,  for  instance,  from  au  excava- 
tion into  an  embankment,  he  got  32  cents  in  excavation  and  32  cents 
again  in  embankment,  for  the  same  material.  Frequently  the  material 
taken  out  of  an  excavation  very  nearly  made  the  embankment  along- 
side of  it. 

The  masonry  for  four  iron  bridges,  two  of  20  feet  and  two  of 
30  feet  span,  was  also  included  in  the  grading  contract,  the  price  for 
second-class  masonry  of  granite  being  Sll  per  cubic  yard.  The  culverts 
w:re  all  built  of  red  spruce  logs  hewn  on  two  sides  and  drift-bolted 
together. 

The  total  cost  of  the  grading,  masonry  for  bridges  and  log  cul- 
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verts,  was  8150,900,  and  this  included  considerable  work  that  should 
properly  be  charged  to  buildings. 

THE   TRACK. 

The  track,  see  Fiirs.  2  and  3,  is  of  ordinary  40-pound  T  rails,  laid 
on  wooden  ties,  at  standard  gage,  4  feet  8i  inches,  with  the  rack-rail 
midway  between  the  T-rails.  The  rack-rail  is  bipartite,  consisting  of 
two  rectangular  toothed  bars  of  steel.  t\istened  side  by  side  iu  suitable 
chairs.  The  bars  are  80  inches  long  and  4f  inches  deep,  and  vary  from 
i  inch  to  1 1  inches  iu  thickness,  according  to  the  grade,  t  inch  being 
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used  on  all  grades  under  12|  per  cent.,  1  inch  on  12i  to  151  per  cent.. 
U  inches  on  15?  to  19^  per  cent.,  l-^^^^  inches  on  19^  to  22J  per  cent., 
and  li  inches  on  22*  to  25  per  cent.  The  pitch  distance  of  the  teeth  in 
the  bars  is  2.35294  inches,  and  the  teeth  are  2  inches  deep.  The  speci- 
tications  for  the  bars  called  for  steel  which  would  stand  a  tensile  strain 
of  70,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  and  a  finished  bar  varving  from  a 
templet  ^^  inch  in  any  part,  was  rejected.  Our  inspector  remained  at 
the  place  of  manufacture.  The  t  inch  rack-bars,  SO  inches  Ions,  weio-h 
72  pounds,  and  each  increase  of  i  inch  in  thickness  adds  10  pounds 
to  the  weight.  IJ  inch  bars  weighing  102  pounds  each.  The  cost  at 
place  of  manufacture  was  4;  cents  per  pound. 

The  chairs,  Fig.  3,  are  of  steel,  die-forged  from  a  plate  *  iuch 
thick,  and  have  a  core  of  3j  x  3  inch  T  iron.  They  are  13  iuches 
long.  7i  inches  wide,  and  4J  inches  high,  3?  inches  of  this  height 
being  above  the  surface  of  the  tie.  and  1  inch  below.  The  chairs 
weigh  23?  pounds  each.  The  chairs  for  t  inch  and  1  inch  rails  are 
slightly  smaller  than  this,  and  they  weigh  23  pounds.  The  chairs 
cost,  at  place  of  mauufacrure,  §5.»34J  per  100  pounds.  The  chairs  are 
spaced  40  inches  apart,  and  each  has  two  bolt-holes.  These  holes  are 
made  for  t  inch  bolts  for  the  t  inch  and  1  inch  rack-rails,  and  for  1 
inch  bolts  for  the  other  sizes  of  rack-rail.  y\  inch  clearance  being 
allowed  in  each  hole.  The  rack-bars,  being  80  inches  long,  reach  from 
the  middle  of  one  chair  to  the  middle  of  the  second  one  beyond.  They 
are  secured  to  the  chairs  at  each  end  by  one  bolt,  and  in  the  middle  by 
two  bolts,  the  bars  being  arranged  so  that  they  break  joints.  The  teeth 
of  one  bar  also  come  opposite  the  spaces  in  its  companion  bar.  The  holes 
for  bolts  in  the  middle  of  the  bars  have  yV  ^^^^  allowed  for  clearance, 
the  same  as  iu  the  chairs,  but  to  allow  for  expansion  the  hole  at  each 
end  of  each  bar  is  ^V  ^^^^  larger  than  the  bolt,  thus  allowing  the  differ- 
ence between  y^,  inch  and  y^g^  inch,  or  /^  iuch,  for  expansion  on  each  40 
iuches  of  bar.  Each  rack-bar  is  supposed  to  be  supporteil  mainly  by 
the  chair  at  its  middle,  and  at  each  end  is  free  to  expand  or  contract. 
For  this  reason, I  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  allow  yV  iuch  clearance  fortbe 
bolts  in  the  chairs  and  in  the  middle  holes  of  the  rack-bars.  Our  experi- 
ence showed  that  ^^  inch  would  have  been  ample,  and  there  would  have 
been  less  room  for  play  of  the  parts.  The  chairs  aiv  secured  to  the  ties  by 
wood-screws.  1  inch  x  7}  inches,  which  weigh  164  pounds  jier  100.  The 
chairs  are  further  secured  by  a  lug.  L.  Fig.  3.  which  projects  l>elow  the 
top  of  the  tie. 

In  addition  to  the  parts  described,  there  is  a  cover-plate,  7  inches 
X  2i  inches  x  *  inch  (or  I  inch  for  the  i  inch  and  1  inch  barsX  which 
goes  with  each  chair,  and  is  placed  over  the  broken  joint.  These 
plates  weigh  resj^ectively  212  aud  157  pounds  per  100.     There  are  also 
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spring  washers,  2?  inches  diameter  x  g  inch  thick,  for  each  bolt.  These 
washers  are  of  steel  and  slightly  dished,  their  province  being  to  take  up 
any  looseness  there  might  be  in  the  bolts,  but  unfortunately  they  took  a 
permanent  set  when  the  nuts  were  screwed  home,  and  did  not  answer 
the  purpose.     Some  form  of  nut-lock  would  have  been  preferable. 

The  i  inch  and  1  inch  bolts,  used  for  securing  the  rack-bars  to  the 
chairs,  weigh  160  and  223  pounds  per  100,  respectively.  A  saving  of 
about  $140  per  mile  was  made  by  using  the  lighter  bolts,  chairs,  and 
cover-plates,  but  this  necessitated  changing  the  size  of  the  holes  in  all 
the  chairs,  cover-plates,  washers,  and  anchor-chairs,  complicating  our 
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material  very  much  and  proving  poor  economy  in  the  end,  for,  when  we 
came  to  track-laying,  we  usually  had  plenty  of  the  size  we  did  not  want, 
but  were  shortof  some  one  kind  that  we  required.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  material  was  on  the  ground  when  track-laying  began. 

On  most  or  all  of  the  Abt  roads  which  had  been  constructed,  steel 
ties  had  been  used,  but  on  the  Pike's  Peak  Railway  we  used  ties  of  hewn 
red  spruce,  9  feet  long  by  7  inches  x  8  inches.  To  maintain  the  proper 
relative  heights  of  the  T  rail  and  rack-rail,  it  was  necessary  to  frame  the 
chair-ties  in  some  manner,  and  one  side  of  each  was  accordingly  planed 
by  passing  the  tie  over  an  ordinary  jointer  planer,  at  a  cost  of  about  9 
cents  per  tie. 
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To  prevent  the  rack-rail  from  creeping  down  hill,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  provide  anchorages,  Fig.  4.  These  are  placed  at  distances 
varying  with  the  grade,  being  200  feet  apart  on  25  per  cent,  grades  and 
600  feet  apart  on  the  lightest  grades.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  in 
all  are  used. 

From  experience  on  the  Pike's  Peak  Railway  the  writer  considers 
these  anchorages  wholly  wrong  in  principle  ;  for,  if  they  do  any  good  at 
all,  they  also  cause  trouble  almost  as  bad  as  the  creeping  would  be.  The 
rack-bars  next  above  the  anchorages  crowd  together,  while  those  next 
below  them  open  out.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pinions  on  the 
engines  cannot  properly  interlock  with  the  rack-rail.  The  aim  should 
be  to  secure  each  chaii'-tie  so  that  it  cannot  move. 


SCALE  OF  CENTIMETERS 


Fig.  4.— Timber  Anchorage. 

During  track-laying  the  anchorages  formed  the  only  provision 
against  the  creeping  of  the  rack-rail ;  and  the  rack-rail  at  each  anchorage 
soon  began  to  show  serious  wear;  but  early  in  the  following  spring,  before 
the  road  was  opened  for  business,  the  rack-rail  was  carefully  gaged  and 
adjusted,  the  chair-ties  being  removed  to  where  they  belonged  and  2 
inch  X  8  inch  plank  spiked  with  boat  spikes  to  the  chair-ties  on  each 
side  of  the  chair,  care  being  taken  to  have  each  plank  abut  against  the 
one  below.  After  this  was  done  the  wear  of  the  rack-rail  almost  entirely 
ceased. 

It  may  be  wise  to  employ  anchorages  where  the  continuity  of  the 
rack-rail  has  been  broken,  as  at  switches,  or,  if  the  road  has  both  rack 
and  adhesion  grades,  at  the  ends  of  the  rack  grades. 
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No  provision  was  made  for  keeping  the  smooth  rail  from  creeping 
down  hill,  other  than  the  ordinary  slotted  angle-bars,  but  the  angle-bars 
were  made  long  enough  to  allow  for  six  slotted  spikes,  and  no  trouble 
has  been  experienced  from  the  creeping  of  the  smooth  rail. 

It  was  intended  to  use  supported  square  joints  for  the  smooth  rail, 
the  joints  to  come  on  a  chair-tie ;  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  on 
curves,  rails  29.8  and  30.2  feet  long  were  provided  ;  the  difference  of  0.4 
feet  between  these  lengths  being  equal  to  that  between  the  outside  and 
inside  rails  on  30  feet  of  center  line  of  a  16-degree  curve,  the  sharpest  cur^ 
vature  allowed.  On  curves  of  greater  radii  these  long  and  short  rails 
were  used  in  combination  with  ordinary  30-foot  rails  in  the  required 
proportions.  Thus,  on  an  8-degree  curve  half  the  rails  were  30  feet  long, 
one-fourth  29.8  feet  and  one-fourth  30.2  feet. 

The  material  in  a  mile  of  average  track,  exclusive  of  anchorages,  is 
_  as  follows : 

1,584  Rack-bars,  at  87^^  lbs 139,080 

1,584  Chairs,  at  231^  lbs 36,830 

3,168  Rack-rail  bolts,  at  197  lbs.  per  100 6,240' 

3,168  Wood-screws,  at  164  lbs.  per  100 5,200 

1,584  Cover-plates,  at  189  lbs.  per  100 2,990 

3,168  Spring  washers,  at  U^^  lbs.  per  100  ...    .  460    190,800 

352  T-rails,  at  400  lbs 140,800 

352  Pairs  angle-bars  38  inches  long,  at  32|  lbs.  .  11,530 
2,112  Bolts  for  above,  3  inches  x  f  inch,  at  48  lbs. 

per  100 1,010 

12,672  Spikes,  5.^  inches  long,  at  55  lbs.  per  100  .    .  6,970 

160,310 

Total  Iron  and  Steel 351,110 

3,168  Red  spruce  ties,  7  inches  x  8  inches  x  9  feet. 

Track  laying  began  June  11,  and  was  finished  on  October  20,  1890, 
thirteen  months,  lacking  five  days,  from  the  time  when  the  grading 
was  begun. 

Our  engines  allowed  us  to  handle  210  feet  of  track  material  to  a 
load,  and  this  material  was  carefully  counted,  each  load  containing  the 
proper  number  and  sizes  of  rack-bars,  chairs,  bolts,  cover-plates,  washers, 
anchorage  material,  etc.,  for  the  grade  we  happened  to  be  working  on. 
This  material  was  pushed  by  the  engine  as  far  as  the  rack-rail  was 
secured,  and  then  loaded  on  light  cars  drawn  by  two  mules,  a  load  for 
the  light  cars  being  nine  ties  and  two  30  feet  rails  on  the  heavy  grades. 

To  guard  against  accident  from  the  breaking  of  traces,  etc.,  the 
light  cars  had  two  stout  pieces  of  oak  hinged  on  behind,  these  dragged 
over  the  ties  and  prevented  the  car  from  running  backward.  They 
allowed  the  mules  a  chance  to  rest. 

After  some  experimenting  it  was  found  that  it  was  best  to  keep  the 
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smooth  rail  several  lengths  ahead  of  the  rack-rail,  nine  ties,  the  number 
necessary  for  the  chairs  for  each  30-foot  rail,  being  roughly  spaced  and 
the  smooth  rail  gaged  and  spiked  to  them. 

To  space  the  chairs,  Mr.  Abt's  representative  furnished  us  with 
wooden  patterns,  which  reached  over  three  chairs  and  were  provided 
with  steel  clips  and  pins  fitting  the  bolt-holes  in  the  chairs.  After  a 
very  little  experimenting  the  use  of  these  patterns  were  given  up,  as  it 
was  found  that  it  consumed  too  much  time  and  did  not  give  good 
results. 


-Hilt 


Pike's  Peak  and  Windy  Point,  from  Pilot  Knob.     Station  295. 

When  the  pattern  was  removed  in  order  to  put  on  the  rack-bar,  we 
had  no  means  to  hold  the  tie  in  place  except  the  loose  ballast,  and  this 
could  not  be  depended  on  for  the  absolute  exactness  required.  We  then 
resorted  to  drift-pins,  of  1^  inch  steel  10  inches  long,  3  inches  of  which 
was  left  as  a  head  to  drive  on.  For  1-inch  bolts,  U  J"ches  of  the  length 
was  carefully  turned  to  a  diameter  of  l^V  inches,  which  fitted  the  ex- 
pansion holes  in  the  rails,  and  3  inches  was  turned  to  lyV  inches,  which 
fitted  the  holes  in  the  chair  and  the  middle  holes  of  the  rack-bars.  The 
rest  of  the  length  of  the  drift-pins  was  tapered  to  f  inch. 

These  drift-pins  enabled  us  to  quickly  assemble  the  parts  making 
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up  the  rack-rail,  and  took  care  of  the  allowance  made  for  expansion. 
The  results  obtained,  as  proved  by  subsequent  measurameuts,  were  al- 
most perfect.  Their  accuracy  depended,  of  course,  on  careful  inspection 
at  the  place  of  manufacture.  About  twenty  of  these  drift-pins  were 
used  at  one  time,  one  to  each  chair.  Before  the  lower  one  was  removed, 
the  bolt  was  put  in  the  second  hole  in  the  chair,  and,  as  soon  as  the  drift- 
pin  was  removed,  the  second  bolt  was  put  in. 

During  August  and  September  there  are  quite  serious  electrical 
disturbances  on  the  Peak,  several  of  the  laborers  were  badly  shocked, 
one  of  them  being  confined  to  the  hospital  for  a  month  in  consequence. 
Wrench  handles,  etc.,  were  accordingly  insulated  by  means  of  rubber 
hose.  The  disturbances  are  seldom,  if  ever,  accompanied  l)v  lightning, 
but  the  air  seems  saturated,  so  to  speak,  with  electricity.  The  writer 
remembers  being  on  the  Peak  one  evening  when  the  telegraph  wire 
appeared  like  a  rope  of  fire,  the  effect  being  weird  in  the  extreme. 

Track-laying  cost  §38,100  in  all,  or  about  -84,275  per  mile.  This 
includes  the  cost  of  planing  ties,  engine  service,  putting  in  switches,  and 
evervthing  except  engineering.  The  cost  would  have  been  much  less 
had  the  material  been  more  simply  designed. 

The  switches,  Fig.  2,  of  which  there  were  seven,  were  placed  onlv 
on  grades  not  steapar  than  12.23  per  cent.  So  far  as  the  bearing  rail  is 
concerned,  they  are  similar  to  the  ordinary  split  switch.  AVhen  the  points 
of  the  switch  are  thrown,  four  pieces  of  rack-rail  are  also  thrown  at  the 
crossing  of  the  rack  and  beai'ing  rails.  This  is  accomplished  by  rods,  and  a 
suitable  arrangement  of  levers.  For  a  switch  on  a  16-degree  curve,  the 
nds  are  38  feet  long.  Two  of  the  pieces  of  rack-rail  are  thrown  close  up 
to  one  of  the  bearing  rails,  making  a  continuousrack-rail,  while  the  other 
tvvo  pieces  are  thrown  away  from  the  bearing  rail,  allowing  room  for 
t'le  wheel  flange  and  tread  of  the  bearing  wheels  of  the  engine  and  cars 
to  pass. 

These  switches  have  worked  very  satisfactorily.  They  constitute  a 
great  improvement  over  the  old  form,  where  it  was  necessary  to  move  a 
section  of  the  baaring  rail  as  well  as  the  rack-rail  whenever  a  switch 
was  thrown.  The  first  five  of  these  switches,  complete  with  ties  and 
bearing  rails,  cost  about  8900  each  in  Johnstown,  Pa.,  but  the  company 
has  since  made  several  similar  switches  in  its  own  shop  at  less  than  half 
this  cost. 

THE    ENGINES. 

During  construction  and  the  first  year's  operation,  the  Pike's  Peak 
Railway  had  three  engines  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
These  weighed  about  26  tons  each,  loaded  with  fuel  and  water.  The 
cabs  and  boilers  of  these  engines  were  much  like  those  of  ordinarvloco- 
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motives,  but  here  the  resemblance  ceased,  for  the  bearing-frame  of  the 
engine  was  inclined,  so  that  the  boiler  was  level  on  a  16  per  cent,  grade, 
the  average  grade  of  the  road.  The  engine  had  no  tender,  water  being 
carried  in  two  tanks  at  the  side  of  the  boiler,  and  coal  in  a  box  at  the 
rear  of  the  cab,  holding  one  ton.  The  engine  rested  on  three  axles,  the 
forward  two  being  rigidly  fastened  to  the  frame,  while  the  rear  one  was 
furnished  with  a  radius  bar,  the  rigid  wheel-base  being  6  feet  8  inches, 
and  the  total  wheel-base  1 1  feet  2  inches.  To  the  two  f)rward  axles 
was  fastened  an  inside  frame  carrying  three  sets  of  two  pinions  each, 
making  six  pinions  in  all.  The  specifications  for  these  pinions  called 
f  )r  hammered  crucible  steel,  with  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  100.000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  stretch  16  per  cent,  in  8  inches,  the  teeth  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  solid  disk. 

The  power  from  the  cylinders,  which  were  17  inches  x  20  inches, 
was  transmitted  to  a  main  drum,  whose  teeth  worked  in  the  two  rear 
sets  of  pinions,  the  forward  set  being  coupled  to  the  next  set  by  side 
rods.  A  further  description  of  these  engines  will  be  unnecessary,  as 
they  have  been  entirely  remodelled  and  made  over. 

It  was  specitied  that  the  engines  should  push  42,000  pounds,  or  two 
loaded  passenger  coaches  up  a  25  per  cent,  grade  at  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  maintain  eight  miles  an  hour  on  the  light  grades.  This  the  engines 
were  unable  to  do,  and  they  also  developed  many  weak  points  in  their 
construction,  the  inside  frame  especially  breaking  frquently. 

At  the  beginuiug  of  the  second  season  of  operation,  or  that  of  1892, 
the  company  bought  a  fourth  engine,  also  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  (See  Fig.  5.)  This  engine  resembled  the  others  in  appearance, 
l>ut  many  important  changes  were  made  in  the  details.  The  inside 
frame  was  done  away  with,  and  the  pinions  were  fastened  directly  to  the 
axles  of  the  bearing  wheels,  only  two  sets  being  used.  The  main  drum 
also  was  done  away  with,  and  the  power  was  transferred  directly 
from  the  cylinders  to  the  pinions  by  means  of  rocking  beams  and  crank 
shafts.     The  first  three  engines  were  simple  and  the  fourth  compound. 

This  engine  made  such  a  good  showing,  both  in  fuel  consumption 
and  in  time,  that  it  was  decided  to  make  over  the  other  three  engines, 
and  this  was  done  during  the  following  winter.  Before  these  changes 
were  made  it  took  two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  to  make  the  up- 
trip,  and  one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes  to  come  down,  but  I  under- 
stand that  the  up-trip  is  now  made  in  less  than  two  hours.  The  fuel 
consumption  during  the  first  season  was  about  1}  tons  of  coal  per  round 
trip,  but  now  it  is  less  than  a  ton.  The  cylinders  of  the  engines  are 
used  as  air  brakes  when  coming  down  the  mountain,  the  valve  gear 
beiug  reversed.  Thus  the  air  sucked  in  by  the  pistons  at  each  stroke 
is  stored  in  the  steam  pipes,  and  after  a  few  revolutions  of  the  wheels, 
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the  pressure  of  this  air  woukl  stop  the  pistons  unless  means  were  pro- 
vided for  letting  it  off.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  pipe  leading  to  the 
cab,  with  a  suitable  valve  controlled  by  the  engineer.  The  wider  this 
valve  is  opened,  the  faster  is  the  descent,  but  if  the  valve  is  closed  the 
engine  stops  almost  instantly.  In  addition  to  this,  the  engines  are  pro- 
vided with  a  steam  brake,  controlled  by  the  engineer  and  working  by  a 
powerful  leverage  on  corrugated  collars  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  for- 
ward pinions,  and  with  a  powerful  screw  brake  controlled  by  the 
fireman  and  working  on  similar  corrugated  collars  on  the  rear  pinions. 
Either  of  these  last  two  brakes  suffices  to  control  the  train,  the  screw 
brake  being  generally  used  to  make  stops  at  stations. 

The  method  of  fastening  the  tires  or  cog  bands  to  their  centers  has 


Fig.  5. — Baldwin  Locomotive.     Kecent  Type. 


a  very  important  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  pinions  as  well  as  on  that  of 
the  rack-rail.  Instead  of  being  rigidly  fastened  or  shrunk  on  the 
centers,  the  bands  are  allowed  a  possible  play  of  about  ^\  inch, 
and  this  enables  the  pinions  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
rack-rail  when  it  is  slightly  out  of  adjustment.  The  work  is  thus  dis- 
tributed among  the  pinions  instead  of  being  concentrated  upon  one 
or  two  of  them. 

The  pinions  of  the  new  engines  are  so  arranged  that  for  every  1.2 
inches  of  forward  movement  of  the  engine  a  different  tooth  is  in  full 
contact  with  the  rack-rail,  other  teeth  being  in  various  stages  of  contact 
at  the  same  time.  The  engines  have  a  total  length  of  21  feet  2  inches, 
a  total  width  of  9  feet  5  inch,  and  a  total  height  of  11  feet  10  inches 
above  the  bearing  rail. 
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Fig,  1  A.— Plan. 
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The  engine  pushes  the  car  up  the  mountain  and  conies  do\Yn  ahead 
of  it.  The  car  is  not  coupled  to  the  engine,  but  depends  upon  its  own 
weight  for  its  motion  on  the  down  trip.  This  accounts  for  the  necessity 
of  setting  a  minimum  limit  to  the  grade.  On  the  down  trip  nn  steam 
is  used  by  the  engine,  except  that  required  to  work  the  steam  brake. 

THE  CARS. 

The  cars  are  much  like  ordinary  passenger  coaches,  but  are  built 
as  light  as  possible,  weighing  when  empty  14,000  pounds.  They  are  41 
feet  long  over  all,  10  feet  high  and  8  feet  6  inches  wide,  the  floor  being 
23  inches  above  the  rail.  They  seat  fifty  passengers,  but  sixty-five  or 
seventy  are  frequently  carried  on  a  car.  Places  on  the  front  platform 
are  eagerly  sought  for.  The  floor  of  the  car  is  parallel  to  the  rail,  but 
the  seats  are  inclined  so  as  to  be  level  on  the  average  grade  (16 
per  cent.).  The  sides  of  the  car  above  the  seats  are  made  largely  of 
glass  in  order  to  give  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  scenery.  The  cars 
rest  on  two  axles,  each  of  which  carries  a  pinion  brake.  The  axles  are 
secured  rigidly  to  the  car-body,  and  the  bearing  wheels  are  hub  wheels, 
free  to  turn  on  their  axles.  This  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
the  pitch  line  of  the  brake  pinions,  which  are  secured  rigidly  to  the 
axles,  is  a  constant,  while  the  tread  of  the  bearing  wheels  is  a  variable. 
The  wheel  base  of  the  cars  is  20  feet  5i  inches,  which  is  quite  long  for  16- 
degree  curves,  and  the  fact  that  the  bearing  wheels  are  free  to  turn  on  their 
axles  aids  materially  in  getting  around  the  curves.  As  a  still  further 
help,  mineral  oil  is  frequently  applied  to  the  bearing  rails  on  the  sharp 
curves.  The  pinion  brakes  are  operated  by  an  ordinary  hand-wheel  and 
brake-staff.  The  chain  from  the  brake-staff  connects  with  a  band 
which  works  on  corrugated  collars  fastened  to  the  pinions,  the  pinions 
being  free  to  roll  in  the  rack-rail,  unless  the  brake  is  applied.  The  two 
pinion  brakes  have  a  separate  brake-staff  on  each  platform. 

The  train  crew  consists  of  a  conductor  and  one  brakenian.  The 
brakeman  at  all  times  stands  on  the  front  platform  with  his  hand  on 
the  wheel  ready  to  apply  the  brakes  at  an  instant's  notice,  and  on  the 
heavy  grades  the  conductor  is  required  to  handle  the  brakes  on  the  rear 
platform.  The  power  of  the  brakes  on  the  cars  is  such  that  if  necessary 
the  car  can  be  let  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the  bottom 
without  the  engine. 

It  was  the  original  intention  to  run  trains  of  two  cars,  and  the  spe- 
cification for  the  cars  specified  that  they  should  be  strong  enough  for 
this  purpose.  The  first  trial  with  a  two-car  train  showed,  however, 
that  the  lower  car  could  not  stand  the  thrust  necessary  to  push  both 
cars,  and  one  car  has  since  then  constituted  a  train.  I  doubt  very 
much  the  wisdom  of  undertaking  to  run  more  then  one  car  to  a  train  on 
25  per  cent,  grades. 
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WEAR    OF    RACK-RAIL   AXD    PINIONS. 

The  life  of  the  rack-rail  and  that  of  the  pinions  on  the  engine  are 
of  course  matters  of  great  importance.  Before  the  rack-rail  was  ad- 
justed, or  during  construction,  some  of  the  rack-rail  began  to  show  con- 
siderable wear,  as  did  also  the  engine  pinions,  but  after  adjustment  the 
wear  of  the  rack-rail  seemed  to  cease  almost  entirely,  and  the  pinions 
showed  much  less  wear  than  before. 

The  road  has  not  been  operated  long  enough  to  admit  of  forming  a 
reliable  estimate  as  to  the  life  of  the  rail,  but  I  copy  a  few  paragraphs 
from  a  very  able  paper  on  Rack  Railways,  read  by  Albert  Schneider 
before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  the  Engi- 
neering Congress  in  Chicago,  to  show  what  the  experience  has  been  in 
Europe  where  the  Abt  rack  has  been  in  use  for  about  eight  years: 

"The  contact  of  the  teeth  in  the  Abt  gear  is  almost  perfect  when 
new,  but   becomes   absolutely  perfect   after   being  in  use  some   time, 


Fig.  6. — Wear  of  Teeth,  Locomotive  "Tanne." 


because  the  teeth  of  the  bar  wear  themselves  into  shape  to  correspond  to 
the  slightly  oblique  position  of  the  wheel  when  passing  around  curves. 
After  a  perfect  contact  has  been  reached  the  wear  of  the  rack-bar  teeth 
practically  stops  and  that  of  the  cogs  of  the  wheel  is  very  small. 

"  With  the  present  traffic  on  the  Hartz  railway,  according  to  my 
observation  and  calculation,  the  rack-teeth  will  wear  0.04  inch  in 
150  years,  while  the  cog-wheels  will  last  twelve  years  before  l)eing  worn 
out. 

"Fig.  6,  shows  the  wear  of  a  tooth  of  the  locomotive  '  Tanne  '  after 
having  been  in  operation  eight  years.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that 
the  wear  in  the  first  years,  before  the  teeth  have  adapted  themselves 
to  the  rack-teeth,  is  greater  than  in  subsequent  years,  hence  the  wear 
in  the  first  eight  years  must  necessarily  be  more  than  half  the  admissible 
wear." 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  wear  of  these  teeth  : 
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Wear  at  the  Pitch  Line: 


■Original  thickness  of  tootli  .  2x^5  inches. 
Present  thickness  of  tooth  .  .  1|        " 

Wear  per  year j\  inch. 

Distance  run  .......  68,380  miles. 


a.  On  each  side  of  tlie  tooth  .   .  ^"j 

b.  Total  wear ^i 

c.  Admissible  wear  on  each  side  ■^,. 
(1.  Admissible  total  wear  .  .  .  | 
Wear  per  10,000  miles  .    •    .    •  A 


inch. 


The  Hnrtz  Railway  is  a  mixed  rack  and  adhesion  road,  which  uses 
6  per  cent,  maximum  on  rack-rail  and  2k  per  cent,  on  adhesion  grades. 
It  does  a  mixed  freight  and  passenger  business  and  is  operated  the 
whole  vear. 


Above  Timber  Lixe.     Station  32. 

Up  to  the  present  time  nineteen  railways  using  the  Abt  system  are 
in  operation,  with  a  total  length  of  207.55  miles,  of  which  105.77  miles 
are  supplied  with  rack-rail.  Fourteen  of  these  railways  are  in  Europe, 
two  in  South  America,  one  iu  Japan,  one  in  the  West  Indies,  and  one, 
the  Manitou  and  Pike's  Peak  Railway,  iu  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  twenty-six  railways  using  the  "  Ladder "  or  ^Nlarsh  rack 
have  been  built.  These  have  a  total  length  of  100.59  miles,  partly  rack 
and  partly  adhesion,  of  which  twenty-one  are  in  Europe,  two  iu  Brazil, 
one  in  Sumatra  and  two  iu  the  United  States,  viz.,  the  Mt.  Washington 
Railway  and  the  Mt.  Desert  Railway. 
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MASOXRY  I.IXIXG  AT  MULLAX  TU]S^S:EL. 


By  H.  C.  Eelf,  Member  of  the  Moxta^ja  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


[Read  February  ]0,  1894.] 

The  Mullan  Tunnel  is  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  twenty  milles  west  of  Helena,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  summit  on  line  of  tunnel  reaches  an  altitude  of  5,855  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  tunnel  is  3,850  feet  long,  on  a  tangent  through- 
out the  grade,  going  west,  ascends  105.6  feet  to  the  mile,  or  2  per  cent. 
The  summit  of  grade  is  400  feet  beyond  the  west  portal,  and  its  elevation 
is  5,548  feet  above  sea  level. 

Ever  since  its  completion  in  the  fall  of  1883,  this  tunnel  has  been 
a  menace  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  road,  owing  to  the  treach- 
erous character  of  the  material  through  which  it  was  driven.  TraflBc 
has  several  times  been  stopped  by  "  cave-ins  "  and  "  burn-outs,"  at  one 
time  so  serious  as  to  demand  the  temporary  restoration  of  the  "  overhead 
line,"  which  was  used  for  a  time  before  the  final  completion  of  the 
tunnel. 

This  fact,  together  with  the  perishable  nature  of  the  timber  lining, 
induced  the  management  to  start  the  work  of  permanent  lining  in  time 
to  avoid  any  necessity  for  undue  haste  in  its  prosecution,  and  also  to 
distribute  the  expense  over  a  greater  length  of  time. 

Although  the  matter  was  under  consideration  in  1891,  it  was  not 
until  July,  1892,  that  w'ork  on  the  plant  commenced,  and  it  was  two 
months  later  when  active  operations  in  the  tunnel  were  begun. 

The  material  encountered  in  the  tunnel  is  mostly  of  a  syenite 
formation,  interspersed  with  granite  bowlders  and  streaks  of  clay, 
through  which  there  is  a  considerable  seepage  of  water.  This  necessi- 
tated the  timbering  of  a  large  portion  of  the  tunnel  at  the  time  of  con- 
struction, and  more  timber  was  added  from  time  to  time  by  the  operating 
department,  until,  when  this  work  was  started,  nearly  three  thousand 
feet  had  been  timbered. 

Where  falls  had  occurred,  or  where  there  were  indications  of  exces- 
sive pressure,  close  timbering  was  used,  and  in  some  cases  the  tunnel 
section  had  been  decreased  by  placing  duplicate  sets  of  timber  inside 
the  original  set  ;  thus  materially  increasing  the  cost  of  removal  for  per- 
manent work. 

The  original  timbering.  Figs.  1,  2  and  5,  consisted  of  sets  spaced 
four  feet  centers  with  12  inch  x  12  inch  posts  P,  supporting  wall-plates,. 
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Figs.  1  and  5,  and  a  five-segment  arch  of  12  inch  x  12  inch  timbers 
joined  by  ?  inch  dowels.  The  arch  was  covered  with  4  inch  lagging, 
Fig.  5.  The  space  between  the  lagging  and  the  roof  was  filled  with 
•cord-wood,  supported  by  4  inch  x  12  inch  headers,  H,  Fig.  5. 

AVhere   the   overhead  pressure  was  excessive  and  where   it  was 


Fig.  1.— With  Wall-Plates.    Fig.  2.— Without  Wall- Plate.s 
Presext  Timber  Sections.     Scale  1=144. 


Fig.  3. — Minimum  Section. 


Fig.  4. — Average  Section. 


Permanent  Work.    Scale  1=144. 

necessary  to  repair  breaks  caused  by  falls,  the  wall-plates  were  dispensed 
with  and  the  crow-foot  segment  came  directly  in  contact  with  the  post, 
Fig.  2.  This  character  of  timbering  is  more  difficult  to  remove  than 
that  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Except  where  reduced  by  timbering  placed 
inside  the  original  sets,  the  clear  width  was  made  16  feet  and  the  clear 
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height  20  feet  above  top  of  rail.     The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  permanent  section. 

Figs.  3  and  4  show  the  permanent  section  adopted,  the  clear  width 
being  reduced  to  15  feet,  while  the  height  remains  20  feet.  The  side 
walls  are  composed  of  concrete  up  to  a  point  six  inches  above  the 
spriiiging  line  of  a  semi-circular  arch  built  of  brick.  This  required  the 
removal  of  all  of  the  original  timbering. 

The  plant  for  this  work  is  located  near  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel. 
It  comprises  the  necessary  tracks,  toolhouses,  blacksmith-shop,  board- 
ing-house, water-tank  and  a  cement-shed,  capable  of  storing  5,000 
barrels. 

In  the  east  end  of  the  cement-shed,  is  a  sand-bin  and  engine-room,, 
the  latter  containing  a  15  horse-power  engine,  which  runs  a  dry  cement- 
mixer.  This  mixer  consists  of  a  spiral  on  an  8  foot  shaft  running  in  a 
trough.  The  action  of  the  spiral  carries  the  dry  cement  and  sand  from 
a  hopper  at  one  end  (mixing  it  meanwhile)  to  a  chute  at  the  other. 
The  latter  deposits  the  product  on  top  of  a  staging  car,  to  be  mixed 
with  water  as  required  for  mortar. 

The  mortar  consists  of  1  part  English  Portland  cement  to  3  j^arts 
sand.  Alternate  layers  of  cement  and  of  sand,  in  the  proper  quantities, 
are  placed  upon  the  floor  alongside  of  the  hopper  of  the  cement  mixer, 
into  which  they  are  shoveled  after  being  roughly  mixed  by  shovelers. 

The  rock  for  the  concrete  is  obtained  from  a  slide  of  broken  quartzite 
twenty  miles  west  of  the  tunnel,  and  requires  very  little  extra  breaking 
to  make  the  size  suitable  for  the  work.  The  stone  is  carried  on  an  ordi- 
nary flat  car,  which,  with  one  of  the  cement  cars,  completes  the  outfit 
necessary  for  work  on  the  side  walls. 

The  drawings  for  the  remaining  figures  were  prepared  for  the  Stam- 
pede Tunnel  work,  which  has  been  under  way  since  1889,  and  due  credit 
must  be  given  Mr.  Andrew  Gibson,  the  engineer  in  charge,  for  their 
perfection.  The  Mullan  Tunnel  work  being  identically  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  difference  of  size  in  cross-section,  the  same 
drawings  suffice  for  its  illustration. 

Figs.  5,  6  and  7  show  the  manner  of  removing  the  timber  and 
building  the  concrete  side  walls. 

A  7  foot  section  AB  of  the  wall,  Figs.  6  and  7,  is  first  prepared  by 
removing  one  post,  with  the  lagging  and  cord-wood  filling,  if  any, 
behind  it,  the  arch  being  supported  by  struts  SS,  Fig.  6,  from  the  remain- 
ing posts  to  the  wall-plate,  or,  where  there  is  no  wall-plate,  to  the  crow- 
foot segment  on  either  side. 

After  removing  any  loose  material,  and  excavating  from  2?  to  3 
feet  below  top  of  rail,  two  false  posts  FF,  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7,  of  8  x  10 
timbers  are  set  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  center  line,  and  the  top  of 
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each  of  these  is  held  in  place  by  means  of"L"  bolts  L,  Fig.  5,  fastened 
to  the  wall-plate,  or  by  a  4  inch  x  12  inch  header,  which  is  introduced 
where  there  is  no  wall  plate.  Two-inch  planks  are  then  placed  behind 
these  posts,  and  held  in  position  by  means  of  wedges  between  the  plank 
and  the  old  posts  remaining  on  each  side.  The  full  height  is  not  planked 
up  at  once,  but  only  as  required.  A  number  of  these  7  foot  sections 
are  prepared  in  this  way — a  5  foot  section  of  timber  wall  being  left 
between  each  two,  and  they  are  then  ready  for  concrete. 
In  Fig.  7 

A  B  represents  1st  series,  7  foot  section  No.  1,  posts  removed. 

"  No.  2,  ready  for  concrete. 

"  No.  3,  completed. 

"  No.  1,  before  removing  timber. 

"  No.  3,  completed. 

"  No.  2,  ready  for  concrete. 

"  No.  3,  completing  wall. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  section  of  the  tunnel  with  this  work  under  way. 
Sufficient  mortar  to  make  an  8  inch  layer  of  concrete  is  first  run  into  the 
section  by  means  of  the  chute  from  top  of  car.  The  intention  is  to  use 
five  parts  rock  to  one  part  cement  and  three  of  sand.  The  mortar  car 
is  then  moved  to  another  section,  and  rock  from  the  flat  car  in  attend- 
ance is  shoveled  into  the  first  section  until  it  takes  up  all  the  mortar. 

This  operation  is  repeated  at  several  sections  before  returning  to  the 
first  one,  which  by  this  time  is  ready  for  a  second  layer,  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  wall  is  carried  up  to  the  proper  height. 

Should  the  original  excavation  allow  for  more  than  30  inches  of 
wall,  a  back  mold  is  used  and  the  space  behind  is  filled  with  dry  rock 
carried  up  simultaneously  with  the  cement,  Figs.  3,  4  and  5. 

After  twenty-four  hours  the  wall  is  hard  enough  to  stand  the 
removal  of  the  lagging  for  use  at  other  sections,  and  in ,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days  is  sufficiently  strong  to  hold  the  arch,  which  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  it  by  blocking  up  under  the  wall-plate  or  crow-foot  segment. 
The  intermediate  5  foot  sections  are  then  ready  for  similar  treatment. 

By  December,  1892,  1,000  lineal  feet  of  side-wall  were  completed, 
and  the  work  was  then  closed  down  for  the  winter.  It  was  resumed  in 
May,  1893,  and  continued  until  August  12th  of  the  same  year,  2,140 
feet  of  side- wall  being  built  during  this  time,  making  a  total  of  1,570 
lineal  feet  of  tunnel  up  to  that  date. 

The  average  progress  per  working  day  was  30  lineal  feet  of  side- 
wall,  containing  45  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  making  an  average  of  3 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  per  lineal  foot  of  tunnel.  The  average  cost  per 
cubic  yard  was  less  than  $8.00,  including  all  labor  required  in  removal 
of  timber,  work  train  service,  lights  and  tools,  engineering  and  superin- 
tendence, and  interest  on  plant. 
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On  September  15,  1893,  the  work  of  arching  comnieuced.  It  is 
still  in  progress  and  950  feet  have  been  completed. 

The  centering  used  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  There  are  four  ribs  in  each 
set,  spaced  3  feet,  center  to  center.  Upon  these  ribs  4  inches  x  4  inches 
lagging  is  laid  in  3  feet  lengths.  Each  rib  is  strengthened  by  the  use 
of  iron  angle  plates  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  joints  and  a  continuous 
length  of  4  inches  x  f  inch  band  iron  on  the  outside.  Three-inch  jack- 
screws  are  used  to  raise  or  lower  the  center,  and  timber  dolleys  for 
moving  it  longitudinally.  A  length  of  from  3  to  9  feet  of  arch  is  put 
in  at  one  time,  the  length  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground. 


Fig.  8.— Cextee,  with  Brickwoi;k  Nfaring  CoMrLETioN. 
Scale  1=96. 

The  old  timbering  is  generally  removed  by  putting  a  small  charge  oi 
giant  powder  in  one  of  the  segments  after  partially  cutting  through  it. 
The  resulting  debris  of  timber,  cord-wood  and  loose  rock  is  caught  by  a 
strongly  constructed  car  placed  directly  underneath.  The  top  of  this 
car  is  12  feet  6  inches  above  top  of  rail.  The  space  between  the  side  of 
this  car  and  the  wall  of  the  tunnel  is  covered  with  heavy  planking,  so 
that  nothing  can  drop  below.  After  this  debris  is  removed  by  loading 
it  on  to  another  car  in  attendance,  the  center  is  moved  ahead  and  raised 
to  the  proper  height  for  the  brickwork,  and  timber  props  are  placed  on 
the  ribs  where  necessary  to  keep  loose  material  from  coming  down. 
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The  section  is  now  ready  for  the  bricklayers,  who  use  two  high  stag- 
ing cars  similar  in  construction  to  the  cement  car  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
One  car  is  supplied  with  dry  cement  mortar  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
concrete  and  in  the  same  proportions,  and  the  other  with  brick.  The 
bricks  for  the  work  are  made  at  the  yards  of  Jacob  Switzer  and  the  ]Mullan 
Pass  Coal  Co. near  the  tunnel,  and  are  of  most  excellent  quality.  The  size 
is  2?  inches  x45  inches  x  9  inches.  These  bricks  cost  more  per  thousand 
than  bricks  of  the  usual  size,  but  fewer  of  them  are  required  for  a  cubic 
yard.  They  therefore  cost  less  per  cubic  yard  for  laying,  so  that  they 
are  in  the  end  more  economical  for  the  work. 

Four  rings  have  so  far  been  used,  laid  in  row  locks,  and  the  space 
between  extrados  of  arch  and  roof  is  filled  with  dry  rock.  Two  gangs, 
of  three  bricklayers  and  six  helpers  each,  are  employed,  and  the  present 
progress  is  12  feet  per  day,  or  rather  per  night,  for  all  work  in  the 
tunnel  is  now  done  between  the  hours  of  7  p.m.  and  6  a.m.,  there  being 
fewer  trains  during  these  hours  than  through  the  day. 

The  brickwork  is  carried  up  uniformly  on  each  side  to  the  crown 
as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  the  roof  props  being  transferred  from  the  ribs  to 
the  completed  brickwork,  as  it  is  advanced,  and  dry  rock  filled  above 
the  arch. 

The  four  rings  of  large  brick  make  an  arch  20  inches  thick,  giving 
1.62  cubic  yards  of  brickwork  per  lineal  foot  of  tunnel.  This  costs 
at  present  about  $17.00  per  cubic  yard,  or  $27.50  per  lineal  foot  of 
tunnel. 

The  total  cost  of  the  work  to  date  will  average  about  $50.00  per 
lineal  foot  of  tunnel,  and  this  will  probably  be  decreased  this  season. 

No  plan  for  the  portal  has,  as  yet,  been  decided  upon,  as  this  is  the 
last  work  to  be  done,  and  it  will  require  about  eighteen  mouths  to 
complete  the  side  walls  and  arch. 

All  the  work  is  done  by  the  Company's  forces,  directly  under  the 
assistant  engineer  in  charge,  Mr.  F.  J.  Taylor,  to  whose  careful  and 
efficient  supervision  its  success  is  due. 
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By  John  Dean,  Member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis. 


[Read  February  21,  1894.] 


I.    THE  INCEPTION  OF  THE  SCHEME,  AND  PROCURING  THE  CHARTER, 

For  years  there  has  been  talk  of  improving  the  rivers  INIersey  and 
Irvvell,  so  as  to  make  them  navigal)le  for  large  shipping  right  up  ^o 
Manchester.  The  traffic  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  had  grown 
to  such  enormous  proportions  that  four  railroads,  one  of  them  having 
four  tracks  most  of  the  distance,  had  been  successively  built  between  the 
two  cities.  The  railroad  charges  combined  with  the  Liverpool  dock 
dues,  were  so  excessive  as  to  constitute  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  freight 
to  and  from  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  district,  and  at  last  Man- 
chester was  compelled  to  find  relief  from  these  heavy  charges,  or  have 
her  commercial  supremacy  wrested  from  her,  for  the  margin  of  profit 
was  growing  smaller,  year  by  year. 

In  the  year  1882,  Mr.  Adamson  got  together  an  influential  com- 
mittee of  wealthy  merchants  who  formed  themselves  into  a  company, 
subscribed  a  good  round  sum  and  employed  two  well-known  engineers 
to  survey  the  route  and  formulate  a  plan  for  the  canal,  and  to  prepare 
detailed  estimates  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Fulton  prepared  plans  for  a  tidal  canal,  and  Mr. 
Leader  Williams,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  a  lock  canal,  and  his 
plan.  After  consulting  Mr.  Abernethy,  one  of  the  most  eminent  con- 
sulting engineers  in  the  country,  the  committee  adopted  Mr.  Williams' 
plan  for  a  canal  with  locks. 

The  application  to  Parliament  for  a  charter  caused  one  of  the 
bitterest  parliamentary  fights  on  record.  All  the  railroads  running 
l)etween  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  the  Liverpool  Dock  Board  and 
merchants,  and  a  large  array  of  landowners,  all  joined  forces  to  defeat 
the  bill. 

When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  charter  for  any  public  work  in  Eng- 
land, accurate  surveys  have  to  be  made,  and  maps  must  be  prepared  and 
presented  before  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  Lords. 
Five  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  cost  must  be  deposited  as  a  guaranty  of 
good  faith.  Every  landholder  or  corporation  whose  property  is  touched 
or  affected,  receives  notice  stating  what  property  the  company  proposes 
to  take.  Anyone  thinking  himself  injured  in  any  way  by  the  enterprise 
has  the  right  to  oppose  the  l>ill  in  committee  or  to  demand  compensation. 
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The  enterprise  must  be  proven  to  be  necessary  for  public  interest,  and 
not  a  mere  duplicating  of  an  existing  work.  The  promoters  of  the  Ship 
Canal  were  required  to  prove  the  amount  of  the  traffic  of  Manchester 
and  its  surrounding  towns  with  the  seaboard,  and  to  show  that  the  exist- 
ing rates  of  freight  could  be  reduced  by  the  canal  and  that  there  was 
enough  traffic  iu  sight  to  support  the  new  undertaking. 

For  two  successive  years  the  charter  was  refused,  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the  estuary  of  the  iNIersey  would  be  disturbed  and  injured 
by  the  construction  of  the  canal ;  but  in  the  year  1885,  on  the  third  appli- 
cation, the  act  was  finally  passed,  but  not  before  nearly  two  million 
dollars  had  been  expended  in  surveys  and  in  parliamentary  expenses. 

In  granting  the  charter.  Parliament  had  enacted  that  the  Ship  Canal 
Company  should  purchase  the  property  of  the  old  Bridgewater  Naviga- 
tion Compauy,  which  owned  the  right  to  navigate  the  Mersey.  On  this 
work  the  company  had  expended  large  sums  of  money,  and  it  also  owned 
the  Bridgewater  canal,  a  barge  canal  about  6  feet  deep  by  30  feet  wide, 
operated  mostly  by  steam  tugs,  and  running  from  Manchester  to  near 
Liverpool  and  also  to  the  Worsley  coal  mines.  This  canal  at  one  time 
had  been  an  important  factor  iu  keeping  down  the  freight  charges  of  the 
railways,  but  the  latter  had  for  some  years  pooled  with  the  navigation 
company,  with  the  result  that  the  canal  rates  had  been  advanced  to  an 
equality  with  those  charged  by  the  railroads. 

This  ship  canal  compauy  paid  $8,000,000  for  the  Bridgewater  Canal 
Company's  property,  which  already  earns  sufficient  income  to  pay  the 
interest  and  all  expenses.  The  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
canal  was  $50,000,000 ;  but  a  variety  of  causes  brought  the  total  cost  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  over  $70,000,000.  A  large  landholder  near  Man- 
chester, who  had  been  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  scheme,  died 
soon  after  the  act  was  passed.  His  son,  who  was  more  friendly  to  the 
scheme,  offered  to  sell  to  the  ship  canal  company  the  additional  land 
required  to  make  a  great  enlargement  in  the  proposed  Salford  docks. 
His  offer  was  accepted,  and  as  a  I'esult  those  docks  are  now  twice  as 
large  as  contemplated  by  the  original  plans.  A  large  portion  of  the 
excess  of  cost  over  the  estimate  must  be  credited  to  this  item. 

Again,  in  order  to  save  excessive  damages  for  severance  of  proper- 
ties, the  ship  canal  company  has  had  to  buy  large  tracts  of  land  in 
excess  of  their  actual  reijuirements.  This,  however,  owing  to  its  prox- 
imity to  the  canal,  may  be  expected  to  yield  a  handsome  return  in  the 
near  future.  The  railroads  have  also  exacted  from  the  ship  canal  com- 
pany heavy  sums  as  compensation  for  operating  the  grades  required  for 
crossing  the  canal.  Thus,  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
pauy was  paid  over  $500,000  to  vacate  its  old  roadbed  and  use  the  high 
bridge  at  Latchford,  and  a  large  additional  sum  had  to  be  set  aside,  to 
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be  paid  to  the  railway  company,  if  it  concludes  to  make  its  road  four- 
tracked  within  the  next  two  years. 

A  heavy  item  of  construction,  which  could  not  be  closely  estimated, 
was  the  cost  of  the  long  sea-wall,  carrying  the  canal  along  the  edge  of 
the  Mersey  estuary,  from  Runcorn  to  Eastham,  for  in  places  this  is  car- 
ried over  treacherous  sand  banks.  At  one  time,  after  $50,000,000  had 
been  spent,  the  whole  undertaking  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  wrecked  for 
lack  of  further  funds  ;  but  the  corporation  of  Manchester,  with  rare  pub- 
lic spirit,  realizing  the  importance  of  the  canal  to  the  city,  took  the 
matter  in  hand,  and,  by  issuing  $25,000,000  of  bonds,  provided  for  the 
completion  of  the  work,  at  the  same  time  securing  the  control  of  the 
canal,  until  its  bonds  were  repaid. 

This  action  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  apathy  of  our  govern- 
ment towards  the  Nicaragua  ship  canal. 

II,  PROMINENT  ENGINEERING  FEATURES. 

Manchester  is  situated  in  the  Irwell  valley,  about  35  miles  inland, 
in  an  easterly  direction  from  Liverpool,  and  its  elevation  is  about  60 
feet  greater  than  that  of  mean  high  water  level  at  Liverpool  ;  but  the 
rivers  Mersey  and  Irwell  had  a  fall  of  but  a  little  over  1  foot  to  the 
mile,  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  for  the  distance,  following  the 
old  course  of  the  rivers,  was  over  50  miles. 

By  straightening  out  the  old  channel  in  places,  and  by  following 
the  valley,  near  the  rivers,  the  rest  of  the  way,  a  good  even  profile  and 
cut  were  obtained,  and  the  distance  by  the  ship  canal  was  reduced  to 
35^  miles.  The  deepest  cutting  is  near  Runcorn,  where,  for  a  short 
distance,  it  reaches  66  feet.  The  average  depth  of  cut  is  about  36  feet. 
The  largest  cutting  is  at  Latchford,  where,  for  I2  miles,  the  depth 
averages  55  feet.  The  total  amount  of  excavation  was  nearly  53,000,000 
cubic  yards,  of  which  over  12,000,000  yards  were  solid  rock. 

The  excavation  was  mostly  through  alluvial  deposits  of  loam,  clay, 
gravel  and  sand,  generally  overlying  the  rock.  The  rock  is  a  red  sand- 
stone, almost  precisely  like  our  Lake  Superior  sandstone,  and  hardens 
on  exposure. 

The  caual,  as  origiually  designed  by  Mr.  Leader  Williams,  ended 
near  Runcorn,  from  Avhich  point  a  channel  was  to  be  dredged  across 
the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  and  kept  in  place  by  training  walls,  between 
which  the  channel  was  expected  to  keep  itself  open. 

The  Liverpool  Dock  Board,  however,  strongly  opposed  this  part  of 
the  plan,  and  brought  Mr.  Eads  over  to  England  to  sustain  its  position. 
His  evidence  so  strongly  impressed  the  parliamentary  committee  that  it 
rejected  the  bill  on  account  of  this  feature.  Mr.  Eads  urged  that  the 
canal  be  carried  down  to  deep  water  in  the  estuary,  along  the  south 
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bauk  of  the  Mersey,  and  the  present  location  of  the  canal,  from  Runcorn 
to  Eastham,  was  accordingly  adopted.  Beginning  at  Eastham,  and 
traveling  up  the  canal,  we  note  the  following  prominent  features. 

The  entrance  to  the  ship  canal  at  Eastham  is  by  three  locks,  one 
600  feet  long  x  80  feet  wide,  one  350  feet  x  50  feet,  and  the  third  150 
feet  X  30  feet.  In  addition  there  are  two  large  sluices  20  feet  wide, 
which  assist  in  filling  the  canal,  as  well  as  in  carrying  off  any  flood  water 
from  it. 

These  are  all  opened  when  the  tide  in  the  estuary  reaches  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  canal,  and  as  this  level  is  maintained  only  at  mean 
high  water,  it  will  be  seen  that,  except  for  a  few  days  in  the  year,  these 
locks  wall  be  open  for  a  considerable  time  both  before  and  after  high 
water,  so  that  much  of  the  shipping  will  be  able  to  enter  the  canal 
without  having  to  use  these  gates. 

Large  dredges  have  l)een  at  work  on  the  approach  to  the  canal 
from  the  estuary  at  Eastham,  and  on  the  first  of  this  year,  when  the 
canal  was  opened,  the  depth  at  this  point  was  already  so  great,  and  the 
low  water  depth  of  the  Mersey  at  the  Liverpool  docks  so  shallow,  that 
at  some  tides  ships  could  reach  Manchester  by  the  canal  earlier  than 
they  could  enter  the  Liverpool  docks. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  is  26  feet,  while  that  on  the  lock 
sills  is  made  28  feet,  in  order  to  allow  for  future  deepening  of  the  canal 
if  necessary.  This  depth  will  admit  the  largest  ships  built  at  the  present 
time. 

The  width  of  the  canal  from  Eastham  to  the  Barton  locks  is  120 
feet  at  bottom  and  172  feet  at  the  water  level.  From  Barton  to  the 
end  of  the  canal  at  Manchester  it  is  170  feet  at  bottom  and  230  feet  at 
the  water  level,  so  that  the  largest  ships  can  easily  pass  through  any 
portion  of  the  canal. 

The  following  are  the  depths  and  the  bottom  widths  of  several 
important  ship  canals  : 

MaQehester. 

Depth,  feet 26 

Bottom  width,  feet  .    .    .  120-170 

All  the  lock  aud  sluice  gates  are  of  Demarara  greenheart.  They  are 
built  on  the  best  scientific  lines  and  equipped  with  the  latest  hydraulic 
machinery.  The  time  actually  occupied  by  a  ship  passing  through  the 
largest  lock  from  one  level  to  the  next  higher,  is  only  eleven  minutes, 
including  the  closing  of  the  lower  gate,  raising  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  lock  about  15  feet,  and  opening  the  higher  gate.  The  weight  of 
eachjeaf  of  these  large  lock  gates  is  nearly  300  tons. 

*  With  occasional  wider  places  for  passing. 


Suez. 

Wellana. 

Amsterdam. 

26 

13 

23 

72* 

100 

89 
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From  Eastham  to  Ruucorn  the  canal  is  Iniilt  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  estuary,  and  the  sea  wall  forming  the  northern  side  of  the  canal 
was  made  exceptionally  strong,  in  order  to  withstand  the  terrible 
storms  that  sometimes  rage  in  the  estuary  In  several  long  stretches, 
the  canal  is  built  out  in  the  estuary,  sometimes  across  the  old  channel 
of  the  Mersey,  or  over  treacherous  sand  banks.  In  these  cases  the 
canal  had  to  be  largely  supported  on  piling.  The  sea  wall  and  the 
canal  are  here  constructed  of  concrete.  The  sea  wall  is  16  feet  wide  on 
top,  and  protected  by  closely  driven  piling. 

This  was  extremely  tedious  work  and  required  the  greatest  en- 
gineering skill  to  overcome  the  various  obstacles  encountered.  Where 
the  river  Gowy,  which  we  should  call  a  creek,  entered  the  estuary,  the 
ship  canal  company  was  compelled  by  the  Liverpool  Dock  Board  to 
build  sluices,  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  so  as  to  keep  open  the  old  chan- 
nel in  the  estuary.  This  was  a  useless  piece  of  work,  but  had  to  be  car- 
ried out  in  order  to  comply  Avith  the  charter. 

At  Ellesmere  Port  the  Shropshire  Union  canal  empties  into  the 
ship  canal,  and  a  large  dock  has  been  constructed  with  over  half  a  mile 
of  quay  front. 

The  river  Weaver  enters  the  canal  at  Saltport,  which,  by  the  way, 
had  no  existence  until  the  canal  was  built,  but  which  is  already  quite  a 
port  and  an  important  and  growing  town. 

The  Weaver  Navigation  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  an  important 
waterway,  penetrating  to  Nautwich  and  the  salt  district,  and  has  carried 
a  large  traffic.  By  backing  up  the  Weaver  to  the  level  of  the  canal,  a 
large  pool  has  been  created,  and  this  is  being  largely  used  for  a  timber 
pond.  Large  docks  and  locks  have  also  been  constructed,  and  these 
produce  a  much  larger  revenue  than  was  expected  so  soon. 

Another  important  piece  of  engineering  was  constructed  here,  viz., 
ten  large  sluicegates,  with  a  capacity  of  3,000,000  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
to  allow  the  flood  waters  of  the  Weaver  to  escape  into  the  Mersey.  This 
flood  water  is  carried  under  the  ship  canal  in  huge  siphons. 

At  Weston  Mersey,  the  Bridgewater  canal,  now  the  property  of  the 
ship  canal  company,  enters  the  ship  canal  through  a  large  lock.  At 
Runcorn  a  large  dock  has  been  created  for  the  local  traffic. 

Near  Runcorn,  the  canal  passes  under  the  immense  viaduct  that 
carries  the  Liverpool  and  London  line  of  the  London  and  Northwestern 
Railway  over  the  river  Mersey.  The  clear  head-room  from  the  water 
level  in  the  canal  to  the  lower  side  of  all  bridges  is  75  feet.  This  dis- 
tance was  fixed  by  the  height  of  the  Runcorn  viaduct,  above  the  Mersey 
mean  level. 

The  two  piers  that  carried  the  span  of  this  viaduct  over  the  Bridge- 
water  canal,  had  to  be  underpinned  and  carried  down  more  than  20  feet 
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lower.  Any  engineer,  who  has  had  experience  in  this  kind  of  work,  can 
appreciate  the  labor  and  care  involved  in  underpinning  these  tall  piers, 
which  carried  a  double-track  railroad,  with  a  heavy  traffic  constantly 
passing. 

West  of  Runcorn,  the  canal  encountered  the  Vyrnwy  aqueduct, 
which  carries  the  water-supply  of  Liverpool  from  Lake  Vyrnwy. 

The  aqueduct  was  conveyed  under  the  canal  by  means  of  a  large 
siphon. 

At  Warrington,  two  railroads  had  to  be  carried  over  the  ship  canal, 
viz.,  the  main  line  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  from  Lon- 
don to  Scotland,  and  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Deviations,  with  long 
and  easy  double-track  approaches,  about  1  i  miles  long  on  each  side  of 
the  canal,  were  built  for  all  railroad  crossings,  and  long,  through  spans, 
in  one  instance  270  feet  clear,  had  to  be  erected,  as  in  some  cases  the 
railroads  cross  the  canal  at  a  considerable  skew,  the  minimum  opening 
being  125  feet,  at  right  angles  to  the  canal. 

At  Warrington,  the  ship  canal  just  touches  one  of  the  bends  of  the 
old  river  channel,  and  the  old  bed  will  be  utilized  for  docks  as  soon  as 
possible.  At  the  present  time,  a  considerable  amount  of  dock  room  has 
been  provided  for  immediate  use,  partly  by  widening  the  canal,  and 
making  its  sides  vertical. 

This  practice  has  been  carried  out  at  several  convenient  points,  to 
provide  for  the  possible  needs  of  the  future. 

At  Latchford,  another  branch  of  the  Loudon  and  Northwestern 
Railway  is  carried  across  the  canal. 

At  this  place,  which  is  a  little  more  than  20  miles  from  the  entrance 
to  the  canal  at  Eastham,  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  tidal  reach  and 
pass  through  a  pair  of  parallel  locks,  having  a  lift  of  fifteen  feet.  One 
of  these  locks  is  600  feet  x  65  feet,  and  the  other  550  feet  x  45  feet. 
There  are  also  three  pairs  of  floodgates,  so  that  when  there  is  a  flood 
greater  than  the  canal  can  carry  oft',  part  of  the  surplus  water  can  be 
turned  into  the  old  river-bed,  and  thence  carried  to  the  estuary. 

From  Runcorn  to  this  point  the  ship  canal  is  carried  a  short  dis- 
tance back  from  the  river-bed,  in  an  entirely  new  cutting,  but  from  here 
to  Manchester  the  canal  follows  the  river  more  closely,  sometimes  using 
the  old  channel,  and  then  cutting  across  the  beuds.  We  can  readily 
understand  the  difficulties  encountered  in  this  part  of  the  work,  as  a 
temporary  channel  had  to  be  made  to  divert  the  stream  before  the  old 
bed  could  be  worked  at  and  lowered ;  and  in  winter  or  flood  times  espe- 
cially this  Avas  very  troublesome  and  costly  work. 

One  flood,  in  1892,  washed  into  the  newly-made  channels  nearly 
1,000,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  which,  of  course,  had  to  be  taken  out 
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At  Partington,  very  large  coal  docks  and  chutes  have  been  erected, 
so  that  the  largest  steamers  can  coal  here  in  a  very  short  time. 

A  new  barge  canal  has  been  built,  or  rather  extended  from  the 
great  AVigan  coal-fields,  which  are  only  about  ten  miles  north  ol  the 
canal,  so  that  vessels  can  obtain  coal  at  a  minimum  cost.  The  railroads 
are  building  branch  lines  to  connect  with  the  dock  constructed  in  con- 
nection with  this  work. 

At  Partington  and  at  Irlam,  which  are  about  three  miles  apart,  the 
Cheshire  Lines  railway  crosses  the  canal,  one  crossing  being  for  its  Liver- 
pool and  London  line,  and  the  other  for  its  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line.  Both  are  on  a  heavy  skew,  and  have  long  spans  with  the  usual 
approaches. 

At  Irlam,  we  come  to  the  junction  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell,  and 
from  this  point  the  canal  follows  the  Irwell  to  Manchester  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  the  Mersey  turning  to  the  southeast. 

At  Irlam  we  also  find  the  next  pair  of  locks,  similar  to  those  at 
Latchford,  with  five  floodgates. 

The  next  important  piece  of  engineering  that  meets  our  view  is  the 
aqueduct  carrying  the  Bridgewater  canal  over  the  ship  canal  at  Barton. 
This  has  replaced  the  famous  brick  arched  aqueduct,  built  in  the  last 
century  by  the  great  engineer,  Brindley,  to  carry  the  Bridgewater  canal 
over  the  river  Irwell.  When  Brindley  proposed  his  aqueduct,  Smeaton 
was  consulted  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Smeaton  scouted  the  idea 
as  preposterous,  and  said  he  had  often  heard  of  castles  in  the  air,  but 
had  never  before  seen  any  seriously  proposed.  The  acjueduct  was  built, 
however,  and  when  taken  down  on  the  completion  of  the  new  aqueduct, 
was  as  sound  as  the  day  it  was  built. 

If  Mr.  Smeaton  thought  the  old  aqueduct  a  castle  in  the  air,  what 
would  he  have  thought  of  the  present  structure  ?  The  level  of  the  barge 
canal  is  about  30  feet  above  that  of  the  ship  canal.  To  raise  it  to  a  clear 
height  of  75  feet,  would  have  necessitated  several  locks  on  either  side, 
and  Mr.  Williams  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  a  draw.  The  barge  canal 
is  now  carried  in  a  steel  caisson,  or  trough,  which  forms  a  heavy  through 
draw-span,  swinging  on  a  central  pier,  and  having  a  clear  opening  of  90 
feet  on  each  side.  Before  the  draw  is  opened,  this  caisson  is  closed  at 
each  end  by  an  automatic  gate,  as  are  also  the  adjacent  shore  ends  of 
the  canal. 

The  power  is  obtained  from  two  hydraulic  engines,  which  open  the 
draw  in  less  than  a  minute. 

The  weight  of  the  empty  draw  is  over  1400  tons.  The  construction 
of  this  aqueduct  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  entire 
work,  and  recjuired  extraordinary  engineering  and  mechanical  skill. 
At  Barton  we  reach  the  next  pair  of  locks,  similar  to  those  at  Latch- 
ford, and  provided  with  floodgates. 
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The  Mode  Wheel  locks  finally  lift  the  ship  canal  to  the  level  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  docks. 

The  Salford  docks  have  a  water-area  of  71  acres,  and  the  quays  an 
area  of  129  acres.     The  dock  wall  has  a  front  length  of  3i  miles. 

Tiie  Manchester  docks  have  a  water-area  of  33 j  acres,  a  quay-area 
of  23  acres,  and  a  dock  frontage  of  1|  miles. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  large,  dry  graving-dock  at  Salford, 
owned  by  a  private  company. 

All  the  docks  and  locks  are  provided  with  large  subways,  readily 
accessible,  to  convey  the  hydraulic  power  from  point  to  point.  1,250,000 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the  lock  and 
dock  walls.  Seventy  millions  of  common  brick,  or  about  180,000  cubic 
yards  were  used  in  the  work,  and  220,000  cubic  yards  of  cut  masonry, 
in  addition  to  a  large  quantity  of  rubble  used  for  paving  the  canal  slopes, 
and  in  the  interior  of  dock  walls. 

Much  of  the  stone  for  the  masonry  was  taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
canal  itself. 

The  facing  of  all  walls  is  of  cut  granite,  for  fender  and  coping, 
and  vitrified  brick.  In  fact,  the  entire  construction  is  of  the  best  and 
most  substantial  materials. 

The  quays  are  all  provided  with  the  most  modern  hydraulic  appli- 
ances for  loading  and  unloading  vessels,  as  also  with  hydraulic  capstans 
for  hauling  purposes. 

Miles  of  substantial  shedding  have  been  erected,  and  a  perfect  net- 
work of  railroad  tracks  covers  the  docks,  as  all  the  railroads  running  into 
Manchester  have  obtained  permission  to  connect  with  the  docks.  About 
seven  barge  canals,  extending  in  every  direction  from  Manchester, 
already  connect  with  the  ship  canal,  so  that  heavy  freight  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  ship  to  the  barge  at  a  minimum  of  costs,  thus  supplying 
the  adjoining  manufacturing  districts  with  good  and  cheaj)  water  com- 
munication direct  from  the  docks. 

The  time  usually  required  for  a  vessel  to  travel  from  Eastham  to 
Manchester  is  from  six  to  seven  hours,  and  as  the  canal  is  well  supplied 
with  electric  lights,  traffic  can  be  carried  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
While  the  ship  canal  scheme  was  still  in  its  infancy,  the  question  of  the 
supply  and  quality  of  the  water  for  the  canal  was  seriously  discussed. 
At  the  time  when  the  charter  was  obtained  there  had  been  passed  the 
"  Rivers  Pollution  Act  "  prohibiting  any  person  or  corporation  from 
emptying  into  a  river  anything  injurious  to  health,  or  likely  to  prove  a 
nuisance  to  persons  lower  down  the  stream.  This  act,  however,  was  a 
dead  letter,  for,  at  that  time,  dye  works,  print  works,  chemical  works, 
etc.,  and  towns  innumerable,  were  throwing  their  refuse  and  sewage 
into  the  Irwell,  making  it  red,  black  and  blue  by  turns,  or  covering  it 
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with  soapsuds,  according  to  circumstances,  and  rendering  the  Irwell  at 
that  time,  perhaps,  the  filthiest  stream  in  the  world.  Our  Liverpool 
friends  were  very  solicitous  ou  this  account  about  the  health  of  Man- 
chester, and  seemed  to  fear  that  at  any  very  low  stage  of  water,  or 
when  the  sediment  was  stirred,  the  Manchester  people  would  all  die  of 
the  plague.  Since  the  canal  was  begun  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Corporations  have  taken  measures  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  upper 
stream,  with  the  result  that  the  quality  of  the  river  water  has  very 
much  improved,  so  much  so  that  the  water  is  now  quite  fit  for  canal 
purposes.  The  two  corporations  have  also  built  great  intercepting 
sewers  to  carry  all  their  own  sewage  to  sewage  farms  several  miles  from 
the  city.  The  percentage  of  solid  matter  in  the  water  is,  however,  still 
so  large  that  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  keep  dredgers  at  work  in  the 
ship  canal. 

The  question  of  the  water-supply  required  for  locking  purposes 
was  a  more  difficult  one.  The  Irwell  valley  above  Manchester  has  a 
drainage  area  of  only  about  500  square  miles,  and  at  times  furnished 
barely  enough  water  for  the  old  Mersey  Navigation  with  its  limited 
traffic.  By  economizing,  however,  and  by  using  the  water  from  one 
lock  to  help  ffU  its  companion,  the  water  recjuired  for  lockage  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  pumping  water  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  reaches,  in  case  of  prolonged  drought,  so  that  the  canal  is 
assured  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  all  the  traffic  that  can  pass 
through  it. 

Nine  highway  bridges  cross  the  canal  between  Runcorn  and  Man- 
chester. Two  of  these  are  high-level  bridges  and  seven  are  draw  spans, 
all  with  120  feet  clear  opening.  The  draw  spans  are  operated  by 
hydraulic  power. 

The  original  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  was  let  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  who  had  just  completed  the  Severn  tunnel  and 
several  other  large  works.  The  amount  of  the  original  contract  was 
$29,000,000.  Mr.  Walker  divided  up  the  work  into  six  sections,  and 
placed  a  capable  engineer  in  charge  of  each. 

Mr.  Walker  contracted  to  complete  the  canal  in  four  and  a  half 
years,  but  died  in  1892,  when  the  work  was  about  three-fourths  com- 
pleted, when  the  ship  canal  company  itself  took  up  the  work  and  com- 
pleted it,  opening  the  canal  for  traffic  on  the  1st  of  January,  1894. 

The  rate  of  excavation  varied  from  i  to  li  million  cubic  yards  of 
material  per  month.  As  much  as  2,400  cubic  yards  was  excavated  in 
ten  hours  by  the  German  excavator,  and  2,000  yards  by  one  of  the 
steam  shovels,  but  these  were  exceptional  days,  700  yards  being  the 
average  day's  work. 
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The  average  total  cost  of  excavating  earth  and  loading  into  cars 
was  nearly  four  cents  per  yard. 

Mr.  Walker  had  in  operation  on  the  work  a  plant  that  cost  him 
nearly  $5,000,000,  consisting  of  nearly  100  steam  shovels,  excavators 
and  dredges  of  various  kinds,  194  steam  cranes,  182  portable  and  sta- 
tionary engines,  209  steam  pumps,  173  locomotives,  6,300  dump  cars 
and  223  miles  of  track.  To  raise  steam  for  this  vast  plant,  10,000 
tons  of  coal  were  consumed  monthly. 

At  one  time  nearly  16,000  men  were  employed.  It  required  a 
master  mind  to  organize  and  to  keep  in  motion  a  vast  industrial  army 
like  this,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  man  who  carried  this  entire 
burden,  at  the  same  time  having  other  extensive  works  on  hand,  broke 
down  under  the  strain. 

in.     COMMERCIAL  RESULTS. 

Manchester  is  the  center  and  great  commercial  mart  of  a  vast  net- 
work of  towns.  The  district  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  excepting  a 
portion  on  the  west  side,  is  one  vast  city,  constituting  the  greatest  cotton 
manufacturing  and  industrial  center  in  the  world.  In  this  great  hive 
is  a  population  of  4,000,000  souls,  while  over  7,000,000  live  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  from  Manchester  City  Hall. 

As  all  the  food  supply  and  raw  material  has  to  be  imported,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  goods  exported,  one  can  readily  under- 
stand that  the  outgoing  and  incoming  traffic  over  the  canal  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  over  three  million  tons  per  annum  each  way.  This 
amount  of  traffic,  at  less  than  one-half  the  rates  charged  by  the  rail- 
roads, will  give  a  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  canal  with  interest  on  the  entire  capital,  and  also  provide  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  repayment  of  the  bonds. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  difference  between  the  railroad  rates  and  the 
canal  rates  represents  a  saving  of  about  $5,000,000  annually,  and,  on 
the  close  margins  on  which  manufacturing  is  now  carried  on,  this  will 
soon  repay  the  cost  of  the  canal.  The  dividends  payable  are  limited 
by  the  charter,  and  any  excess  of  profits  over  this  goes  towards  paying 
off  the  bonds  and  reducing  the  charges. 

The  successful  consummation  of  this  tremendous  enterprise  should 
incite  us  to  similar  action.  The  resources  of  this  country  have  only 
begun  to  be  developed,  and  the  only  way  by  which  the  inland  cities  can 
attain  their  full  growth  and  prosperity  is  by  taking  advantage  of  every 
favorable  circumstance  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  waterways  of  the  country  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  politicians,  and  treated  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis.     If  a  body  like 
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the  Corporation  of  Manchester  thinks  it  worth  while  to  spend  §25,000,000 
to  help  carry  through  the  ship  canal,  it  certainly  behooves  a  city  like 
St.  Louis,  favorably  situated  as  she  is,  to  bestir  herself,  and  by  the  use 
and  improvement  of  such  a  magnificent  waterway  as  she  possesses  in  the 
Mississippi,  make  herself  the  great  commercial  mart  of  the  Southwest. 
The  people  of  St.  Louis  hardly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion to  them,  and  this  club  owes  it  to  them,  to  influence  and  educate 
public  opinion  on  this  very  vital  matter. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  BOX. 


Members  of  the  associated  societies,  and  other  persons,  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary, for  this  department  of  the  Journal,  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  come  to  their 
notice. 


Eminent  Domain  in  Hyclratilic  Engineering. 


Mr.  Clemens  Herschel,  member  of  the  Boston  Society,  is  endeavoring  to  liave 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  an  amendment  by  whicli 
"  the  necessary  use  of  lands  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  works  serving  to 
retain,  exclude  or  convey  water  for  agricultural,  mining,  milling,  domestic  or 
sanitary  purposes "  shall  be  declared  to  be  "a  public  use,"  so  that  lands  maybe 
taken  for  svich  purposes  by  the  legislature  by  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Mr.  Herschel  refers  to  the  existence  of  such  provisions  in  the  codes  of  the 
ancient  Romans  and  in  those  of  modern  European  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  some  of  our  own  states  and  in  the  laws  of  others,  and  argues  that  the 
absence  of  such  provision  in  the  new  constitution  of  New  York  and  of  the  remain- 
ing states  seriously  impedes  the  general  development  by  almost  entirely  throttling 
the  execution  of  hydraulic  works  upon  a  large  scale- 


Tlie  Western  Society's  Papers. 


The  Publication  Committee  of  the  Western  Society,  in  its  report  printed  in 
the  Society's  Proceedings  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  remarks  that  up  to  the 
date  of  that  report  (August  1st)  but  one  of  that  Society's  papers  had  been  published 
in  the  Journal  this  year.  It  is  only  just  to  the  Association  to  observe  that  until 
the  day  before  the  date  of  that  report  but  one  other  paper  from  the  Western 
Society  had  reached  the  editor,  and  this  was  Mr.  Mead's  paper  on  the  Hydro- 
geology  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  which  was  read  in  April,  1893,  and  which 
reached  the  editor  in  March,  189-1,  or  nearly  a  year  later,  and  appeared  in  the 
Journal  for  July,  issued  during  August. 

This  is  a  very  long  paper,  with  many  extensive  tables  and  elaborate  illustra- 
tions requiring  special  care  and  involving  the  consumption  of  much  time  in  their 
preparation  ;  and  the  author  kindly  acquiesced  in  the  editor's  suggestion  that  it  be 
allowed  to  wait  until  a  number  of  shorter  and  simpler  papers  could  be  prepared, 
so  that  the  Journal  might  the  more  speedily  be  brought  out  of  the  arrears  due  to 
delay  in  the  final  transfer  of  the  secretaryship. 

Three  memoirs  and  the  several  Proceedings  submitted  by  the  Western  Society 
were  published  in  the  issues  bearing  their  respective  dates. 
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It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  in  tliis  department  of  the  Journal  such  engineering  publications 
as  may  tind  their  way  to  our  shelves. 

Publishers  are  requested,  in  sending  works  for  review,  to  state  the  prices  of  same. 


Conii>ressecl  Air,  The  Uses  of—.  With  illustrations.  By  Addison  C.  Rand. 
New  York :  The  Republic  Press.  1894.  134  v^ges,  5x7.  Handsomely 
printed  and  profusely  illustrated.     SI. 00. 

This  little  book,  although  strongly  suggestive  of  an  "  axe  to  grind,"  forms, 
nevertheless,  a  most  interesting  and  useful  account  of  many  of  the  uses  to  which 
compressed  air  is  put  in  various  branches  of  engineering. 

Although  electricity,  and  not  compressed  air,  is  the  means  selected  for  the 
transmission  of  the  power  from  the  great  works  at  Niagara  Falls,  yet  compressed 
air  played  an  important  part  in  the  driving  of  the  tunnel,  and,  in  view  of  the 
striking  character  of  that  work,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  author  lias  selected 
it  for  the  opening  chapter  of  his  book. 

A  ])hotograph  of  two  naked  negroes  working  a  percussion-drill  in  the  gold 
mines  of  South  Africa  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  compressed  air  has 
penetrated  remote  corners  of  the  earth.  The  examples  given  and  illustrated  com- 
prise the  work  on  the  Chicago  drainage  canal,  tlie  tapping  of  blast-furnaces,  tiie  air- 
brake, the  pneumatic  railway  signal  system,  the  compressed-air  locomotive  and 
street  railway  car,  the  unloading  of  dump-cars,  the  operation  of  clocks  and  engines 
in  Paris,  the  compressed-air  guns  of  the  Vesuvius,  at'rated  fuel,  the  aeration  of 
water-supplies,  the  compressed-air  paint-brush,  the  preservation  of  timber,  the  manu- 
facture of  ice,  the  pneumatic  tire,  etc.,  etc 

City  of  Ne>vton,    Massachusetts.     Annual  Report  of  the  City 
Engineer  for  the  Year  1893.     Albert  F.  Noyes,  City  Engineer,  resigned 
July  26,  1893  ;  Henry  D.  Woods,  Acting  City  Engineer  from  July  2()th. 
The  receipts  of  the  Civil  Engineer's  Department  for  the  year   1893   were 
$11,864.97,  and  the  total   amount  expended   §11,860.49,  leaving  unexpended  the 
modest  balance  of  $4.48,  and  reminding  us  of  Dickens'  definition  of  happiness  and 
mi-ery  as  depending  upon  the  side  of  the  ledger  upon  which  the  balance  of  six- 
pence happened  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Newton,  like  some  larger  cities,  seems  to  have  been  having  the  Boulevard  bee 
in  its  bonnet,  for  early  in  the  year  a  syndicate  of  landowners  petitioned  the  county 
to  lay  out  a  line  of  boulevard  from  Boston  line  to  Centre  Street.  The  total 
length  of  the  improvement  was  to  be  about  four  miles,  and  the  cost  about 
$250,000,  but  the  work  of  construction  was  postponed  owing  to  an  injunction 
served  on  the  city  by  one  of  the  parties  affected. 

During  the  past  year  more  has  been  accomplished  toward  endowing  the  city 
with  a  general  park  system  than  ever  before,  and  the  amount  of  sewer  exten- 
sions during  the  year  far  exceeded  that  of  tiie  previous  year,  and  probably 
readied  its  maximum. 
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Arcliiv  tuv  Eisenbalm^vesen  (Archives  of  Railroading).  Pub- 
lished by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  Berlin.  Julius  Springer,  1S94. 
Year  1894,  No.  4,  July-August.  194  pages.  Six  numbers  annually.  Price 
per  annum,  12  marks  ($3.00). 

The  present  number  opens  with  a  paper  upon  the  movement  of  freight  upon 
German  railways  during  1893,  as  compared  with  that  of  1890,  1891  and  1892.  The 
figures  are  derived  from  the  official  statistics,  and  show  a  small  gain  in  all  respects 
for  1893.  Mr.  Sigle,  of  Diisseldorf,  discusses  the  various  items  of  cost  of  mainten- 
ance of  way,  and  Mr.  H.  Erlanger  the  past  and  present  of  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  working  men  (for  which  the  Germans  roll  up  the  fine  compound  or 
triple-expansion  word,  "  Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung  "),  with  special  reference  to 
the  rules  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  railway  employees,  passed  by 
the  Swiss  parliament  in  1890.  The  Russian  government  projects  for  an  extension 
of  the  Russian  railways  to  the  northward  are  briefly  handled  in  an  anonymous 
article.  The  three  principal  projects  under  consideration  are:  a  line  to  connect  the 
Volga  and  Dvvina  rivers,  a  line  from  Vologda  to  Archangel,  and  one  to  connect  the 
northern  coast  of  Russia  with  the  railways  of  Finland.  Then  follow  statistical 
articles  on  The  Naphtha  Industry  of  Baku  in  1893,  and  on  the  Railways  of  Aus- 
tralia. Brief  Communications,  Legal  Intelligence,  Book  Reviews  and  a  list  of  new 
books  make  up  the  number. 

Tlie  Value  of  Tie   Plates  in  Track   Repairs.     An  Analysis  of 

THE  Dimensions,  Form  and  Functional  Purpose  of  Tie  Plates.    Read 

before  the  Buffalo  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents,  April,  1894.     By 

Benjamin  Reece.      Issued  by  the  Q.  &  C.  Company.     Pamphlet,  63   pages- 

From  Mr.  Reece's  preface,  in  which   he  relates  the  story  of  his  conversion,  we 

learn  how  a  pronounced  opponent  of  the  tie-plate  became  not  only  a  meek  disciple, 

but  an  earnest  apostle  of  that  feature  of  railway  construction,  and  all  through  the 

incidental  introduction  of  the  Servis  tie-plate  into  some  experiments  upon  track 

spikes  which  came  under  his  notice. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  model  of  careful  preparation  and  of  satisfactory  illustra- 
tion, and  Mr.  Reece's  thorough  good  English  should  carry  understanding,  if  not 
conviction,  to  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

Metliocls  of  Mine  Timbering".  By  W.  H.  Storms,  Assistant  in  the 
Field  ;  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  California  State  Mining  Bureau.  J.  J.  Crawford, 
State  Mineralogist,  San  Francisco,  June,  1894.  Pamphlet,  58  pages,  including 
index. 

The  author  here  gives  a  very  thorough  and  very  freely  illustrated  account  of 
the  methods  of  timbering  used  in  the  gold  mines  of  California,  together  with  some 
of  those  used  in  other  States  where  extensive  ore  bodies  are  worked.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  paper  has  involved  the  visiting  of  a  large  number  of  mines  and  a  care- 
ful study  and  record  of  the  methods  there  found  in  use. 

Society  Proceedings. 

Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Science,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Proceedings 
and  Transactions  of .     Vol.  I,  Part  3.     Second  Series.     Session  of  1892-3. 

Tlie  Transactions  contain  Notes  on  the  Miocene  Tertiary  Rock  of  thte  Cypress 
Hills,  Northwest  Territory  of  Canada,  by  T.  C.  Weston  ;  The  Pictou  Coal  FieM  : 
A  Geological  Revision,  by  Henry  S.  Poole,  F.  G.  S.  (an  elaborate  paper  of  116 
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pages,  illustrated  by  seven  lithographic  plates)  ;  Venus  in  Daylight  to  Eye  and  to 
Opera  Glass,  By  A.  Cameron,  who,  judging  from  references  to  a  previous  paper  on 
the  same  general  subject,  seems  to  have  the  Venus  bee  in  his  bonnet ;  The  Flora  of 
Newfoundland,  Labrador  and  St.  Pierre  et  Miquelon,  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Waghorn  ; 
and  two  papers  by  A.  H.  MacKay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.C,  one  on  an  Explosive  Gas  Gen- 
erated within  the  Hot  Water  Pipes  of  House  Heating  Apparatus,  and  one  on 
Natural  History  Observations,  made  at  Several  Stations  in  Nova  Scotia,  during  the 
year  1892. 

In  his  first  paper,  a  very  short  one,  Mr.  MacKay  describes  his  experience  with 
a  gas,  evidently  nearly  pure  hydrogen,  given  off  from  a  tap  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  a  steam  house-heating  system. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.    Transactions  of  the .    Vol.  XV.    Twen- 
tieth Session.     Liverpool,  1894. 

This  volume  of  221  pages  and  11  lithographic  plates  contains  the  following 
papers  :  Some  English  Waterways,  by  J.  A.  Saner;  The  Adjustment  of  Surveying 
Instruments,  By  Ivan  C.  Barling  ;  On  Water-saving  Machinery,  bj'  F.  M.  Evanson  ; 
A  Tour  in  South  Africa,  with  Reference  to  Engineering  Work,  Past  and  Present, 
by  G.  L.  Burton ;  The  Public  Supply  of  Electrical  Energy,  its  Cost  and  Price,  by 
A.  Bromley  Holmes;  Street  Pavements,  by  James  Morgan  ;  The  Science  and  Pro- 
gress of  Gas  Combustion,  by  C.  R.  Bellamy  ;  Some  Methods  of  Regulating  the 
Pressure  in  Electric  Light  Circuits,  by  Wilfrid  S.  Boult ;  and  Notes  on  the  Distri- 
bution of  Water  Supplies,  by  Thomas  Dimcanson. 

Franklin    Institute.      The    Journal    of    the    ,    August,    1S94,    contains 

papers  on  The  Graphics  of  the  Efficiencies  of  the  Steam  Engine,  by  Prof.  R.  H. 
Thurston  ;  on  A  Recently  Discovered  Series  of  New  Cellulose  Derivatives,  by 
Clayton  Beadle  ;  on  the  Heating  and  Ventilation  of  Large  Buildings  (continued), 
by  Alfred  R.  Wolff,  M.E. ;  on  Engineering  Practice  and  Education,  by  Prof. 
Gaetano  Lanza  ;  on  A  Theory  of  the  Actual  Earth  Pressure  (highly  mathematical), 
by  P.  Vedel,  C.E.,  member  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineei-s;  on  an  Investiga- 
tion of  a  Bitumen  from  Park  County,  Montana,  by  William  C  Day  and  A.  P. 
Bryant ;  and  on  a  Discovery  of  Anthracite  Coal  near  Perkiomen  Creek,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Oscar  C.  S.  Carter. 

Illinois   Society  of    Engineers  and    Surveyors.      Ninth   Annual   Report ; 

being  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  Ninth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at 

Champaign,  111.,  January  24,  25  and  26,  1894. 

This  Society  rejoices  in  a  list  of  So  active  and  2  honorary  members,  ami  the 
present  report  is  a  pamphlet  of  120  pages,  made  up  chiefly  of  a  large  number  of 
short  papers,  many  of  them  accounts  of  pieces  of  actual  work  or  of  discussions  of 
some  special  features  connected  with  them.  Thus,  Mr.  Pence  recites  his  experi- 
ence with  creeping  rails  on  pile  bridges  over  Galveston  Bay  ;  Mr.  Benson  describes 
and  illustrates  the  cribs  and  retaining  walls  of  the  railroad  embankment  along  the 
Columbia  River  in  the  State  of  Washington;  and  Mr.  Cantine  describes  a  viaduct 
of  twenty-seven  plate-girder  spans  near  Granite,  Idaho.  Nearly  five  pages  (none 
too  much,  we  dare  say)  are  devoted  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alvord  on  Methods  of  Driv- 
ing Stakes,  and  Professor  Talbot  discusses  at  some  length  the  various  formulas  for 
determining  the  rate  at  which  storm  water  may  be  expected  to  reach  a  server,  illus- 
trating his  paper  with  two  diagrams,  one  representing  the  classic  Burkli-Ziegler 
formula,  and  the  other  a  comparison  between  that  and  other  formulas,  including 
two  submitted  by  Prof.  Talbot  and  by  Mr.  McMath,  respectively. 
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The  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures,  in  its  report,  very  pointedly  likens 
the  dismay  of  the  American  upon  encountering  "  £.  s.  d."  in  England,  with  that  of 
the  Frenchman  or  German,  who  finds  us  still  adhering  to  our  monstrous  and  in- 
numerable complications  of  feet  and  inches,  pounds  and  ounces  (of  various  persua- 
sions), bushels  and  pecks  and  gallons,  etc,  etc. 

The  Legislative  and  Judiciary  Committee  submits  a  draft  of  a  bill  proposed  by 
it  to  provide  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  land  surveyors. 

Mr.  Daniel  W.  Mead,  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  whose  elaborate 
paper  on  the  Hydro-geology  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  formed  the  major  part 
of  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  is  President  of  the  Illinois  Society;  and  Mr. 
Jacob  A.  Harman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  report,  is  Executive 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Iowa  Society  of    Civil   Engineers    and   Surveyors.      Proceedings  of   the 

Sixth  Annual  Convention,  held  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  January  17-18,  1894. 

This  report,  like  that  of  its  sister  society  in  Illinois,  is  made  up  principally  of 
short  papers.  These  include:  Sanitary  Problems,  by  M.  Tschirgi,  Jr.;  Paving  and 
Sewering  for  Smaller  Cities,  by  B.  Schreiner;  Coal  Mining  in  Iowa,  by  G.  A. 
Davis ;  Improvement  of  Highways,  by  C.  R.  Allen ;  and  Cemetery  Work,  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Seth  Dean,  whose  portrait  embellishes  the  number,  as  does  also  that 
of  the  President,  Mr.  William  Steyh. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  submits  a  copy  of  an  Act  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  highways,  which  was  proposed  in  the  State  Senate,  but  lost ;  an  Act 
requiring  that  plats  covering  additions  to  incorporated  towns  or  cities,  or  lands 
lying  within  them,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  town  or  city  council  for  approval,  and 
an  Act  providing  for  the  breaking  and  loading  of  stone  by  convict  labor.  The  last 
two,  like  the  first,  are  among  the  "  things  hoped  for." 

The  society  numbers  43  active  and  6  honorary  members. 

The  report  is  a  pamplet  of  4')  pages  and  is  notable  for  its  typographical  excel- 
lence. 
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Editors  reprinting  articles  from  this  journal  are  requested  to  credit  both 
the  Journal  and  the  Society  before  which  such  articles  were  read. 
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THE    WEST -CHICAGO     STREET     RAIEROAD     TUXXEI., 

rXDER    THE    CHICAGO    RIVER,    XEAR   VAX 

BUREX    STREET. 


By  Charles  V.  Weston,  Engineer-in-charge,  Member  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers. 


[Eead  May  2,  1894.] 


INTRODUCTORY. 

With  the  adoption  of  cable  railways,  to  connect  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  the  city  of  Chicago  with  the  business  center  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Chicago  River,  came  the  problem  of  carrying  the  cables  across  the 
stream. 

An  element  of  uncertainty  entered  into  the  operation  of  the  cables 
across  the  swinging  bridges  which  span  the  river,  and  the  ever-present 
"bridge  nuisance"  thus  presented  an  effectual  bar  to  the  complete  success 
of  any  system  of  rapid  transit  which  proposed  the  use  of  these  bridges. 
Fortunately  the  city  of  Chicago  owned  two  tunnels  which  passed  under 
the  river,  one  situated  in  Washington  Street,  the  other  in  La  Salle  Street. 
Both  of  these  tunnels  had  been  practically  abandoned  by  the  public,  and 
the  cable  railway  companies  were  enabled  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  city  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  tunnels  in- the  oj^eration  of  their 
cables. 

This  arrangement  at  once  overcame  the  principal  obstacles  to  the 
successful  operation  of  cable  railways  across  the  river,  and  removed  the 
chief  cause  of  interruption  to  travel  between  those  sections  of  the  city 
42 
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which  are  separated  by  the  stream.  The  first  west-side  lines  of  street 
railway  operated  by  the  cable  system  were  those  on  Madison  Street  and 
on  Milwaukee  Avenue. 

The  traffic  on  each  of  these  lines  is  very  heavy,  and  is  carried  under 
the  river  through  the  Washington  Street  tunnel  and  around  the  loop  on 
the  south  side  by  a  cable  taking  the  traffic  from  both  roads. 

In  1889  it  was  decided  to  substitute  cables  for  horses  on  the  Blue 
Island  Avenue  and  South  Halsted  Street  lines,  and  it  then  became 
necessary  to  make  provision  for  sending  the  traffic  of  these  lines  to  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  under  the  river,  instead  of  over  it  as  before.  It 
could  not  be  carried  through  the  Washington  Street  tunnel,  for  the  loop 
cable  passing  through  that  tunnel  was  already  loaded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  with  the  traffic  from  the  Madison  Street  and  Milwaukee  Avenue 
lines. 

The  railway  company  therefore  determined  to  build  a  new  tunnel 
for  the  accommodation  of  traffic  from  the  lines  of  street  railway  lying 
south  of  Madison  Street,  and  Mr.  Saiauel  G.  Artiugstall,  a  member  of 
this  society,  was  engaged  to  prepare  plans  for  the  structure.  The  plans 
adopted  correspond  very  closel}'  with  the  figures  here  shown  ;  but  a 
few  changes  in  details  were  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed. 

ALINEMENT  AND  GRADES. 

The  line  of  the  tunnel  is  located  upon  private  property  situated 
between  Van  Buren  and  Jackson  Streets,  and  passes  under  the  Chicago 
River,  under  several  large  buildings,  and  under  the  yards  and  tracks 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  near  the  southern  entrance  of 
the  Union  Passenger  Station  at  Canal  Street. 

The  tunnel  and  its  approaches,  extending  from  the  east  line  of 
Cliuton  Street  to  the  west  line  of  Franklin  Street  (see  plan  and  profile, 
Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  I),  comprise  a  length  of  1513.9  feet ;  consisting  of 
the  west  approach  316.5  feet,  the  tunnel  proper,  920  feet,  and  the  east 
approach  277.4  feet. 

The  alinement  is  practically  straight,  and  the  gradients  range  from 
1.81  to  10  per  cent. 

RIVER  SECTION. 

The  river  section  of  the  tunnel  was  constructed  within  coffer-dams 
one-half  at  a  time ;  the  navigation  of  the  stream  making  it  necessary  to 
keep  one  channel  unobstructed  at  all  tim-es.  The  laud  sections  were 
constructed  entirely  in  open  trench.  The  soil  cut  through  was  chiefly 
a  semi-fluid  clay,  very  treacherous  and  difficult  to  control.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  surcharge  of  lofty  buildings,  and  the  vibration  due  to 
the  railway  traffic  overhead,  rendered  imperative  the  use  of  a  very  heavy 
type  of  ti.nbering. 
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On  the  6th  of  February,  1890,  active  construction  was  begun  on 
the  coffer-dam  in  the  west  channel  of  the  river.  A  sectional  view  of 
this  coffer-dam  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate  II.  The  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  river  at  the  site  of  the  dam  was  20  feet.  The  total  width  of  the 
dam,  out  to  out  of  the  walls,  was  90  feet;  and  the  clear  width  inside  58 
feet;  leaving  16  feet  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls  around  the  enclosure, 
from  out  to  out  of  the  piles.     The  puddle  wall  was  12  feet  thick. 

The  main  piles  P  P  in  the  dam  were  of  oak,  45  feet  in  length, 
and  spaced  in  the  rows  3  feet  from  center  to  center.  They  were  so 
driven  as  to  leave  the  head  of  the  pile  about  4  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  or  5  feet  above  the  city  datum  ;  making  about  21  feet  of 
pile  actually  driven  into  the  ground. 

After  being  driven,  the  rows  of  piles  were  brought  approximately 
into  line  by  bolting  on  the  outside  of  each  row  near  the  top,  a  12-inch 
square  oak  Avale  W.  Close  sheet  piling  p  p  of  pine  timber  6  inches  x  12 
inches,  and  34  feet  long,  was  driven  oo  the  inside  of  the  rows  of  oak 
piling,  and  the  wh<ile  was  firmly  tied  together  with  struts  and  iron  rods 
spaced  about  six  feet  apart. 

The  space  between  the  rows  of  sheet  piling  was  then  filled  in  with 
muck  and  stiff  clay  dug  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Oak  wales,  w  iv,  12  inches  square  and  running  the  full  length  on 
each  side,  and  across  the  end  of  the  dam,  were  firmly  drift-bolted  to 
the  oak  piles  at  distances  of  5  feet  apart  vertically  center  to  center ;  the 
joints  in  the  wales  were  butted,  and  a  splice  firmly  bolted  on  the  face  of 
the  timber  over  each  joint.  The  cross-braces,  B  B,  were  oQ  feet  long, 
and  were  composed  each  of  four  sticks  of  pine  timber  12  inches  square  ; 
two  sticks,  each  28  feet  long,  were  butted  together  for  the  center  of  the 
brace,  and  over  the  joint  were  phiced  top  and  bottom  splice-sticks  12 
inches  square  and  20  feet  long.  These  four  sticks  were  securely 
fastened  together  with  iron  bands,  and  the  strut  thus  formed  was  cut 
to  the  proper  length  to  fit  snugly  between  the  oak  wales.  In  all  cases 
care  was  taken  t')  have  the  braces  placed  perfectly  horizontally  in  the 
work. 

The  braces  in  the  fir^t  tier  were  placed  at  the  water  line.  The 
braces  in  each  tier  were  spaced  9  feet  center  to  center  horizontally,  and 
5  feet  vertically,  to  correspond  with  the  spacing  of  the  wales.  To  give 
them  lateral  sfability,  12  inches  x  12  inches  struts,  S  S,  S  feet  long, 
were  inserted  between  them. 

The  horizontal  s;)acing  was  decided  upon  prior  to  the  construction 
of  the  dam.  The  sate  vertical  spacing  was  determined  by  actual  ex. 
periment  as  t'le  water  was  pumped  out.  The  first  attempt  to  clear  the 
dam  of  water  was  unsuccessful.  When  the  water  had  been  lowered 
about  four  feet  the  wales  developed  weakness  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
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became  necessary  to  again  flood  the  dam  and  strengthen  the  walls  by 
driving  a  close  row  of  oak  piles  (Fig.  4)  in  front  of  the  oak  wale  which 
had  already  been  placed,  omitting  a  pile  wherever  a  strut  occurred  in 
the  first  tier.  An  examjile  of  the  failure  of  the  oak  piles  spaced  three 
feet  centers  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  section  through  the  crib- 
dam  (Fig.  4). 

At  the  point  represented  in  Fig.  4  the  ground  below  the  bed  of  the 
river  was  especially  soft,  and  readily  yielded  to  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  the  puddle  wall.  Every  pile  of  the  inside  row  across  the  end, 
was  broken  at  from  six  to  eight  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  near 
the  center  of  the  stick.  The  average  diameter  of  the  piles  where 
broken  was  12J  inches. 

The  braces  supporting  the  end  of  the  dam  were  12  inches  square, 
and  eight  of  them  were  used  in  each  tier.  They  were  spaced  7  feet  center 
to  center  horizontally,  and  were  carried  to  the  side  wales  at  an  angle 
of  about  40  degrees  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  dam.  The  vertical 
spacing  of  the  end  braces  was  at  first  5  feet  centers,  or  the  same  as  that 
of  the  cross-bracing ;  but  before  the  excavation  had  reached  a  depth  of 
five  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  became  necessary  to  put  in  inter- 
mediate tiers  of  braces,  beginning  with  the  space  between  the  second 
and  third  tiers  of  the  original  bracing.  Until  this  was  done  the  move- 
ment in  the  broken  piles  at  the  end  continued  with  sufiicient  force  to 
produce  deflections  of  one  inch  at  the  center  of  the  6  feet  spans  of  12 
inch  square  oak  wales,  and  in  one  instance  the  wale  Avas  completely 
broken. 

Assuming  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  timber  at  1,500,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  maximum  deflection  at  the  center  of 
the  6-foot  span  to  have  been  one  inch,  then  for  the  beam  fixed  at  both 
ends  and  loaded  at  the  center  (which  was  the  case  here),  the  total  load 
would  be  70,000  pounds ;  and,  since  the  area  supported  by  each  section 
of  waling  was  35  square  feet,  it  follows  that  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
earth  at  that  point  was  2,000  pounds  per  square  foot. 

After  the  water  had  been  pumped  out  of  the  dam,  a  pile-driver  was 
mounted  on  the  top  tier  of  cross-braces,  and  two  rows  of  piles,  R  R,  40 
feet  apart,  w-ere  driven  to  form  the  sides  of  the  excavation  to  be  made 
within  the  coffer-dam.  The  piles  were  spaced  3  feet  centers,  and  the 
space  between  the  piles  was  securely  planked  up  as  the  excavation  pro- 
gressed. The  cross-braces  in  the  excavation  were  single  sticks  12  inches 
square,  spaced  9  feet  centers  horizontally  and  5  feet  vertically.  This 
type  of  timbering  was  used  throughout  in  the  land  and  river  sections, 
with  some  modifications  to  suit  special  conditions. 

After  the  completion  of  the  masonry  in  the  west  half  of  the  river,  a 
crib-dam.  Fig.  4,  was  built  across  the  arch  near  the  toothing  of  the  brick 
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work,  and  water-tight  connections  were  made  with  the  sides  of  the  coffer- 
dam. 

The  crib-dam  was  of  course  built  in  the  dry  enclosure.  We  first 
laid  down  a  timber,  scribed  to  the  concrete  backing  over  the  crown  and 
edges  of  the  arch,  and  carried  to  the  sides,  and  then  we  buried  that 
timber  in  concrete.  First,  however,  we  put  up  our  uprights,  to  which 
the  6  inches  by  12  inches  sheathing  was  fastened,  and  then,  back  of  the 
scribed  timber  at  the  bottom  which  was  buried  iu  concrete,  we  put  a  bed 
of  clay.  Then  again,  after  the  old  structure  had  been  removed,  we  put 
more  clay  on  the  outside  around  the  corners.  We  had  no  difficulty 
whatever  with  this  little  dam,  except  in  one  corner,  where  a  piece  of  the 
sheathing  in  the  old  structure  had  been  withdrawn.  It  appeared  that 
an  iron  rod  had  been  passed  through  where  we  wanted  to  put  in  a  new 
l)iece  of  sheathing,  and  this  interfered  with  our  placing  it.  After  we 
had  pumped  out  the  eastern  dam,  water  worked  through  where  the 
piece  of  old  sheatliing  had  been  withdrawn.  It  was  not  a  very  bad  leak. 
We  tried  to  stop  it  by  driving  down  square  sticks  in  the  soft  clay,  and 
we  did  succeed  in  shutting  the  water  off  two  or  three  times,  but  as  often 
it  started  to  leak  again.  Finally  we  stopped  the  leak  by  forcing  into 
the  opening  cement  bags  partially  filled  with  cement.  It  took  us  perhaps 
a  week  to  accomplish  that  little  thing,  but  we  then  had  no  further  trouble 
with  the  dam. 

After  the  completion  of  the  crib  dam  the  remainder  of  the  coffer- 
dam between  the  crib  dam  and  the  west  dock  was  cleared  away,  and  the 
west  channel  opened  to  navigation. 

The  coffer-dam  was  then  built  across  the  east  channel  of  the  stream. 
This  dam  was  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  one  built  in  the  west  channel, 
except  that  the  piles  used  were  of  large  Norway  Pine,  driven  as  close  as 
possible,  and  on  the  center  line  of  the  tunnel  a  row  of  piliug  was  driven 
for  the  support  of  the  cross-braces.  This  arrangement  made  practicable 
the  use  of  single  short  sticks  of  timber  for  the  ci'oss-braces,  instead  of  the 
unwieldly  built-up  struts  used  in  the  coffer-dam  in  the  west  channel.  No 
trouble  was  experienced  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
second  dam. 

STRUCTURE  UNDER  RAILROAD  CROSSING. 

Among  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  features  of  this  work  was 
the  supporting  and  maintenance  of  the  tracks  and  interlocking  system 
in  the  yard  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  during  the  excavation  of  the 
trench.  See  Figs.  5,  6  and  7,  Plate  II.  Before  any  attempt  at  excava- 
tion under  the  railroad  track  was  made,  piles  were  driven  to  support  the 
sides  of  the  trench  and  to  carry  the  superstructure  on  which  the  tracks 
were  to  rest.     The  trench  under  the  yard  was  42  feet  in  clear  width,  and 
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wherever  it  was  possible  to  drive  a  pile,  in  or  between  the  tracks  and 
along  the  side  lines  of  the  trench,  a  pile  was  driven.  The  spacing  of  the 
piles  in  these  rows  varied  from  21  to  4  feet,  center  to  center.  Two 
additional  rows  of  piles  were  driven  15  feet  apart  between  centers, 
dividing  the  width  of  the  trench  into  three  equal  spaces.  These  piles 
were  so  located  as  to  give  the  best  possible  support  to  the  tracks,  the 
spacing  being  generally  9  feet  centers,  and  were  tied  together  in  pairs 
with  12  inches  square  pine  caps  x  x.  The  longitudinal  caps  c  c  to  receive 
the  track  stringers  s  s  were  placed  above  the  cross- caps  x  x,  and  con- 
sisted each  of  two  12-inch  square  timbers  placed  one  above  the  other. 
The  track  stringers  s  s  were  7  inches  by  14  inches  pine  timbers,  55  feet 
long,  extending  entirely  across  the  trench.  Track  ties  were  of  sawed 
oak,  and  the  entire  space  in  the  yard  over  the  excavation  was  planked 
over  with  3-inch  oak  planks.  The  structure  was  placed  under  one  track 
at  a  time,  the  work  being  usually  done  during  the  night  when  the  Rail- 
road Company  could  give  the  contractors  hours  for  working  which  would 
not  interfere  with  the  movement  of  trains. 

The  most  troublesome  feature  of  this  work  under  the  railroad  yards 
was  the  swelling  of  the  soft  clay  encountered  at  a  depth  of  20  feet  below 
the  surface.  Here  the  clay  was  very  wet,  and  of  about  the  consistency 
of  putty.  When  once  stripped  of  the  material  above,  it  was  quickly 
forced  up  by  the  weight  of  the  material  which  was  held  back  by  the 
timbering  at  the  sides.  As  the  whole  surface  of  the  bottom  of  the  exca- 
vation gradually  rose,  the  earth  at  the  sides  settled  and  carried  with  it 
the  timbering,  the  piles  being  literally  forced  into  the  ground.  As  the 
sides  settled,  the  superstructure  under  the  tracks  was  kept  to  surface  by 
shimming. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  the  movement  in  the  timbering  by 
introducing  additional  cross  bracing,  which  was  placed  in  the  structure 
at  an  inclination,  so  that,  as  settlement  took  place,  the  braces  should  be 
tightened.  This  method  completely  failed  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result,  and  it  was  only  by  loading  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  with  a 
large  quantity  of  rubble  stone  that  the  forces  were  brought  into  equili- 
brium. The  excavation  was  then  carried  forward  in  very  short  sections, 
and  the  concrete  for  the  invert  arch,  and  the  footing  for  the  skew-back^ 
were  placed  in  each  section  when  the  excavation  reached  grade.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact,  that  throughout  this  whole  work,  all  movement  in 
timbering,  and  all  settlement  in  the  ground  back  of  it,  ended  as  soon  as 
the  concrete  invert  arch  was  in  place. 

ARRANGEMENTS    FOR   THE   SUPPORT   OF   BUILDINGS. 

The  original  plans  required,  that  before  work  in  the  tunnel  Avas 
commenced,  all  buildings  over  the  site  of  the  tunnel  sliould  be  under- 
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pinned,  and  supported  on  foundations  extending  downward  to  a  level 
below  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  excavation.  The  foundations  to  support 
the  side  walls  of  the  seven-story  building  (Nos.  234  and  236  Market 
Street)  fronting  on  the  river  and  on  the  west  side  of  Market  Street, 
were  to  be  of  cast-iron  cylinders.  Those  under  the  north  walls  were  to 
have  been  6  feet,  and  those  under  the  south  wall  7  feet,  in  diameter* 
and  the  thickness  of  the  metal  li  inches.  It  was  intended  to  bring 
the  cylinders  to  the  site  of  the  work  in  the  sections  six  to  eight  feet  in 
length,  each  section  (except  the  lower  end  of  the  bottom  section)  to  have 
top  and  bottom  internal  flanges,  4|  inches  wide.  When  one  section  had 
been  sunk,  another  section  would  be  bolted  to  it  with  IJ-inch  bolts, 
about  5  inches  apart.  The  joints  between  the  flanges  were  to  be  caulked 
and  made  water-tight.  The  specifications  required  that  these  cylinders 
should  be  sunk  in  the  center  of  the  walls,  perfectly  plumb,  and  be  filled 
with  concrete  thoroughly  rammed  in  place,  and  capped  on  top  with  a 
granite  block  2  feet  thick,  4  feet  wide  and  6  or  7  feet  long.  Between 
these  cylinders  should  be  turned  brick  arches,  backed  and  underpinned 
to  the  existing  walls  with  brick  masonry  of  clinker  pressed  bricks  laid 
in  Utica  cement  mortar. 

After  the  cylinders  were  sunk  to  place  and  the  walls  of  the 
building  made  secure,  the  floors  were  to  be  supported  by  temporary 
trusses,  which  were  to  remain  until  the  tunnel  below  had  been  com- 
pleted. After  this  was  done  the  cast-iron  columns  supporting  the  floors 
were  to  be  replaced  on  foundations  built  of  concrete  aud  timber,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  now  supported. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work,  both  the  Market  Street  front  and 
the  river  front  of  the  building  were  to  be  supported  by  steel  girders 
resting  on  piers  of  pressed-brick  laid  up  in  Portland  cement  mortar. 
The  foundations  of  the  piers  were  to  be  of  concrete,  and  were  to  extend 
down  below  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  foundation.  The  pier  foundations 
at  the  river  front  were  to  have  been  10  feet  x  20  at  the  bottom. 

The  foundations  for  the  side  walls  of  the  building,  Nos.  233  and 
235,  on  the  east  side  of  Market  Street,  were  to  be  of  concrete,  to  extend 
down  below  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel,  and  to  receive  the  side  walls  of 
the  building,  which  would  be  underpinned  with  common  brick  masonry. 
It  was  intended  to  put  the  foundations  down  and  underpin  the  side  walls 
in  short  sections,  in  the  meantime  supporting  the  front  aud  rear  walls 
on  steel  girders. 

The  contractors  were  also  required  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety 
aud  security  of  all  buildings  adjoining  the  tunnel,  during  the  prosecu- 
tion and  after  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  contract,  however,  contained  a  stipulation  which  gave  the 
contractors  the  right  to  take  down  the  buildings  and  restore  them  agaia 
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after  the  completion  of  the  tunnel,  instead  of  underpinning  and  sup- 
porting them  as  above  described.  This,  after  mature  consideration, 
they  decided  to  do,  believing  it  to  be  the  cheaper  and  less  dangerous 
method. 

Having  determined  to  remove  the  buildings  over  the  site  of  the 
tunnel,  for  the  greater  security  of  the  adjacent  structures  during  the 
excavation  of  the  tunnel  trench,  it  was  decided  to  change  the  character 
of  the  foundations  on  which  the  buildings  over  the  tunnel  and  on  both 
sides  of  Market  Street  were  to  rest  when  restored.  In  each  of  these 
foundations  the  piles  are  45  to  50  feet  in  length,  spaced  2  feet  6  inches 
center  to  center  and  driven  in  four  rows  running  the  full  length  of  the 
building,  the  inside  row  forming  a  support  for  the  sheathing  for  the 
sides  of  the  tunnel  excavation.  After  the  piles  were  driven,  the  heads 
were  cut  off  at  1  foot  6  inches  below  city  datum  and  capped  with  12- 
inch  square  oak  caps.  The  space  between  the  caps,  and  to  a  depth  of 
one  foot  below  the  tops  of  the  piles,  was  filled  in  with  concrete,  the 
whole  being  covered  with  an  oak  floor  6  inches  thick,  on  which  rest  the 
dimension  stones  forming  the  footing  courses  under  the  walls. 

In  the  seven-story  building  Nos.  234-236  Market  Street  the  interior 
columns  carrying  the  floor  system  are  supported  by  large  concrete  foot- 
ings which  rest  on  the  arch  of  the  tunnel ;  and  the  front  and  rear  walls 
are  similarly  supported  on  concrete  footings,  instead  of  the  steel  girders 
originally  proposed. 

The  tunnel  proper  extends  less  than  50  feet  under  the  building 
Nos.  233-235  Market  Street,  the  remainiug  100  feet  under  that  building 
being  occupied  by  the  eastern  approach.  The  approach  walls  under  this 
building  carry  a  system  of  built  steel  girders,  which  span  the  approach 
and  support  the  interior  columns  and  floor  system  of  the  building  above. 
Between  the  girders  are  I-beams,  carrying  brick  arches  backed  up  with 
concrete,  forming  a  fire-proof  floor  over  the  approach.  This  fire-proof 
floor  is  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  shock  of  falling  debris  in 
the  event  of  the  destruction  of  the  building  by  fire.  The  front  and 
rear  walls  of  this  building  are  supported  on  steel  girders,  as  originally 
intended. 

On  the  west  side  of  Market  Street,  not  only  was  the  building  Nos. 
23-1-236  immediately  over  the  tunnel  taken  down  and  restored,  but  it 
was  also  necessary  to  remove  one-half  of  each  of  the  two  buildings  ad- 
joining the  tuungl  property.  The  remaining  portions  of  these  buildings 
were  supported  on  screws,  and  used  for  storing  all  the  building  materials 
(excepting  the  brick)  which  had  been  removed  from  the  buildings  taken 
down.  As  the  excavation  progressed,  the  moisture  was  drawn  from  the 
ground  under  the  foundations  of  the  party-wall  of  an  eight-story  building 
situated  50  feet  north  of  the  trench  and  entirely  occupied  with  manu- 
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facturiiig  and  merchandise,  and  it  became  necessary  to  support  that  wall 
on  screws  in  order  to  keep  it  to  its  proper  level.  This  was  accomplished 
without  serious  interference  with  the  business  of  the  occupants,  and  when 
the  wall  was  underpinned  after  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  it  was 
found  that  the  settlement  of  the  foundations  under  the  screws  varied 
from"  6  to  13  inches.  All  structures  taken  down  were  restored,  and 
made  good  in  all  respects,  and  the  alterations  necessary  to  adapt  them 
to  the  changed  conditions,  were  made. 

THE  APPROACHES. 

The  masonry  in  the  side  walls  of  open  approaches  is  faced  with 
Bedford  stone,  laid  in  regular  horizontal  courses  18  inches  in  thickness. 
The  stone  is  rock-faced,  and  no  projection  of  the  face  beyond  the  line 
of  the  work  exceeds  Ij  inches.  The  stone  is  laid  header-and-stretcher, 
well  bonded  together  and  to  the  backing,  not  less  than  one-third  of  the 
face  of  the  wall  being  composed  of  through  stones.  The  backing  of  these 
walls  is  of  Joliet  limestone,  laid  in  courses  of  the  same  height  with  those 
of  the  facing.  All  of  the  walls  are  laid  up  in  Portland  cement  mortar 
throughout.  The  coping  is  4  feet  wide  by  2  feet  thick,  and  is  planed 
on  all  faces.  The  foundations  under  the  walls,  and  the  invert  between 
them,  are  of  Portland  cement  concrete.  The  sections  of  the  walls  vary 
according  to  the  height ;  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the  center  being 
generally  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  height. 

THE  TUNNEL  SECTION. 

The  tunnel.  Figs.  8,  9,  10  and  11,  Plate  III,  is  a  three-center  arch 
with  a  clear  span  of  30  feet  and  a  clear  height  of  15  feet  9  inches. 

The  minimum  thickness  of  the  ordinary  tunnel  section,  including 
the  concrete  backing,  is  4  feet.  See  Fig.  8,  Plate  III.  The  minimum 
thickness  in  the  section  under  the  railway  tracks  is  at  the  crown,  where 
it  is  4  feet  6  inches.  At  the  sides  the  thickness  is  5  feet  6  inches.  The 
total  width  of  the  ordinary  section,  out  to  out  of  walls,  is  therefore  38 
feet,  while  that  of  the  special  section  under  the  railway  track  is  41  feet. 
From  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  clear  width  is  excessive,  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  might  have  been  reduced  4  feet ;  but  the  adapted 
width  was  given  in  order  to  avoid  accidents  to  passengers.  The  clear 
width  between  the  walls  of  the  La  Salle  Street  and  Washington  Street 
tunnels  is  only  19*  feet,  and  the  maximum  width  of  the  cars  operated 
through  these  tunnels,  out  to  out  of  steps,  is  9  feet  1  inch.  Passing  trains 
therefore  occupy  18  feet  2  inches  of  the  19*  feet  clear  width,  leaving  a 
very  narrow  margin  between  the  steps  of  passing  cars  and  between  the 
cars  and  the  walls  of  the  tunnel.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  passengers 
from  taking  the  risk  of  riding  through  the  tunnel  while  standing  on 
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the  steps  of  the  cars,  and  several  fatal  accidents  have  occured  to  pas- 
sengers who  have  been  thrown  from  the  steps  of  the  cars  by  coming 
into  contact  with  the  side  walls,  while  riding  through  the  tunnel. 

The  arch  is  of  brick  masonry,  seven  rings  or  32  inches  in  thickness. 
The  bricks  used  throughout  the  work  are  hand-made,  hardburned  sewer 
bricks  of  standard  dimensions,  viz.:  8  by  4  by  2i  inches.  The  bricks 
are  laid  longitudinally  with  the  tunnel,  with  the  edges  toward  the  center 
and  with  toothing  joints.  Much  care  was  given  to  so  place  the  laggings 
on  the  ribs  of  the  center  that  the  edges  were  parallel  with  the  grade  of 
the  tunnel,  and  the  bricks  in  the  first  ring  were  laid  true  to  the  face  and 
edges  of  the  laggings.  The  result  in  the  finished  arch  was  very  gratify- 
ing. The  courses  of  the  brickwork  are  remarkably  true  to  line,  and 
they  everywhere  conform  very  closely  to  the  inclination  of  the  grade. 
The  joints  between  the  courses  are  not  more  than  i  inch  in  thickness, 
and  those  between  the  shells  or  rings  not  less  than  1  inch  in  thickness. 

In  the  two  outer  rings  of  masonry,  under  the  river,  and  for  100 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  river,  a  total  length  of  420  feet,  and  in  the  outer 
ring  of  masonry  in  all  other  parts  of  the  tunnel,  the  bricks  were  laid  in, 
and  grouted  with  asphalt  mortar,  composed  of  Trinidad  asphalt  and 
gypsum,  mixed  generally  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  asphalt  to 
three  parts  of  gypsum.  This  mortar  was  mixed  on  the  ground  and 
furnished  hot,  ready  for  use  in  small  quantities  as  required.  Asphalt 
mortar  which  had  once  set  or  had  become  cold  was  not  allowed  to  be 
remelted  for  use  in  the  work.  The  object  in  using  the  asphalt  mortar, 
was  to  provide  a  protection  against  the  leakage  of  water,  or  dampness  in 
the  tunnel ;  the  idea  being  to  produce  a  mortar  that  would  adhere  firmly 
to  the  bricks,  and  to  be  elastic  enough  to  conform  to  any  settlement  in 
the  masonry  without  leaving  open  joints;  but  considerable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  producing  with  these  materials  a  mortar  which  would 
not  in  very  hot  weather  become  so  soft  as  to  fail  to  hold  the  bricks  in 
position,  or,  in  very  cold  weather,  so  brittle  as  to  leave  open  joints  in 
case  of  settlement  in  the  masonry.  After  various  experiments,  the  most 
satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  mixing  with  the  asphalt  mastic, 
from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  coal-tar  pitch.  But  it  may  be  said  that  none 
of  the  mixtures  obtained  gave  an  ideal  result.  Much  depends  upon  the 
manipulation  of  the  materials  in  preparing  them  for  use.  If  the  mastic 
is  over-heated,  or  if  the  gypsum  is  not  properly  prepared  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  asphalt,  the  result  will  be  unsatisfactory. 

The  temperature  of  the  mortar  varied.  The  gypsum  was  brought 
to  sufficient  heat  to  make  it  perfectly  dry.  It  was  used  as  an  absorbent 
to  hold  the  oil  and  to  prevent  it  from  leaving  the  asphalt  and  going  into 
the  bricks.  The  chief  difficulty  in  preparing  this  asphaltic  mortar  was 
in  keeping  it  evenly  heated.     It  was  necessary  to  keep  it  hot,  and  some* 
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times,  wlien  we  were  delayed  m  getting  ready  for  its  use,  it  boiled  too 
long.  lu  that  case  a  certain  amount  of  oil  evaporated  and  the  asphalt 
became  too  brittle.  This  could  not  readily  be  remedied  by  adding  more 
oil.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  out  when  the  mortar  had  been  overheated. 
If  we  had  always  known  the  condition  of  the  mortar  when  it  was  taken 
from  the  heating  pans,  we  could  no  doubt  have  regulated  the  amount  of 
oil,  but  the  difficulty  was  in  determining  when  it  had  been  cooked 
enough,  or  when  too  much.  The  ideal  mortar  would  be  made  with 
gypsum  perfectly  dry  and  the  asphalt  mastic  brought  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  the  two  tlwroughly  and  uniformly  mixed  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions. 

The  asphalt  mortar  was  made  entirely  by  hand.  It  was  impossible 
to  mix  it  with  a  machine,  for  we  used  it  in  small  quantities  and  tried  to 
so  regulate  the  supply  as  to  meet  the  varying  demand. 

The  outer  ring  of  brickwork  throughout  was  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  the  asphalt  mortar  about  1  inch  in  thickness.  All  brick  masonry 
in  the  tunnel  (except  those  portions  already  referred  to  as  being  laid  in 
asphalt  mortar)  was  laid  in  Utica  cement  mortar,  which  was  made  by 
thoroughly  incorporating  one  part  of  cement  to  two  parts  of  clean  lake- 
shore  sand,  and  mixing  them  with  water  to  the  proper  consistency. 

The  invert  arch,  the  backing  and  filling  over  the  haunches,  and  the 
footings  under  the  skew-back  are  of  Poitlaud  cement  concrete  well 
rammed  in  place.  All  spaces  between  the  masonry  and  the  sides  of  the 
excavation,  and  all  irregularities,  were  filled  in  solid  with  concrete. 
Each  day's  work  of  bricklaying  was  backed  up  with  concrete  during 
the  night.  The  sheeting  was  removed  and  the  concrete  well  rammed 
into  the  clay,  which  soon  effectually  sealed  the  concrete  against  leakage 
of  water. 

The  length  of  the  section  which  could  be  concreted  at  one  time 
depended  chiefly  upon  the  weather.  In  dry  weather  the  water  drained 
from  the  sides  of  the  excavation ;  but  during  or  after  a  wet  season  the 
stability  of  the  soil  was  very  much  decreased.  The  earth  was  then  very 
unstable  and  the  bottom  swelled  very  readily.  Sometimes  we  put  in 
sections  not  more  than  10  feet  long,  again  some  that  were  50  feet  long. 

All  concrete  used  in  this  construction  was  made  by  thoroughly 
mixing  Portland  cement  mortar  with  clean,  sound,  broken  limestone, 
not  exceeding  three  inches  in  any  direction.  The  mortar  was  composed, 
by  measure,  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement  and  three  parts  of  clean, 
sharp  sand.  These  were  uniformly  mixed  in  a  dry  state ;  and  to  this 
mixture  were  added  six  parts  of  the  broken  stone,  with  only  sufficient 
water,  added  gradually,  to  produce  a  mixture  of  the  proper  consistency. 
The  Portland  cement  used  in  this  work  was  the  "  Empire  Brand," 
manufactured  at  Warners,  N.  Y.      It  was  subjected  to  the  following 
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test:  Not  less  than  90  per  cent,  must  be  capable  of  passing  through  a 
wire  sieve  having  2,.500  meshes  to  the  square  inch  ;  a  briquette  made 
with  the  minimum  quantity  of  water  must  take  not  less  than  three  hours 
or  more  than  six  hours  in  setting  ;  the  increase  iu  temperature  during 
setting  must  not  exceed  5°  Fahrenheit ;  briquettes  left  in  air  or  placed 
in  water  must  not  show  any  deviation  in  form  ;  briquettes  of  neat 
cement,  gageil  with  a  minimum  quantity  of  water  and  kept  immersed 
in  water  during  the  last  sixty  out  of  seventy-two  hours,  must  withstand 
a  tensile  strain  of  17o  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  end  of  seventy-two 
hours  after  gaging,  and  those  tested  at  the  end  of  seven  days  after 
gaging  must  show  an  increase  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  over  the  strength 
of  those  at  three  days,  but  should  carry  a  minimum  of  350  pounds  per 
square  inch,  and  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-eight  days  should  increase 
iu  strength  at  least  25  per  cent,  over  those  tested  at  the  end  of  seven 
days.  Any  cement  which  deviated  more  than  10  per  cent,  from  these 
requirements  was  not  allowed  to  enter  into  the  work. 

I  have,  however,  always  considered  it  better  policy  to  use  cements 
which  run  uniform  in  quality  and  which  come  within  reasonable  limits 
of  the  established  standard,  rather  than  to  arbitrarily  condemn  such 
cement  for  a  slight  variation  from  the  standard.  Uniformity  in  quality 
is  one  of  the  principal  requisites  for  the  cement  to  be  used  in  a  large 
construction  of  this  character. 

The  east  portal  is  shown  in  Figs.  12  and  13,  Plate  III,  and  the  west 
dock  wall  in  Figs.  14  and  15,  Plate  II. 

CENTERING. 

The  centering  used  in  this  arch,  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  7,  Plate  II 
was  very  much  heavier  than  would  have  been  necessary  to  support 
merely  the  weight  of  the  masonry.  The  ribs  of  the  center  were  spaced 
4  feet  6  inches,  center  to  center.  These  ribs  were  14  inches  deep  and  8 
inches  in  thickness,  being  made  from  four  pieces  of  2-inch  plank  firmly 
bolted  together,  with  joints  well  broken  in  order  to  give  the  ribs  the 
greatest  possible  strength.  Each  rib  contained  ten  radial  struts  of  6 
inches  by  8  inches  pine  timber,  and  the  struts  were  supported  at  the 
center  of  a  12  inches  by  12  inches  cross-brace  snugly  fitted  between  the 
striking  plates  and  supported  at  the  center  by  posts  extending  down  to 
the  concrete  invert  arch. 

The  lagging  was  of  3  inches  by  4  inches  boards,  dressed  down  to 
21  inches.  These  were  placed  close  together  on  the  ribs  of  the  center. 
Very  few  nails  were  used,  except  of  course  near  the  bottom  on  each  side. 
As  we  brought  up  the  courses  of  brick  laid  in  asphaltic  mortar  it  was 
very  difficult  to  keep  the  lower  courses  erect,  the  mortar  acting  as  a 
fluid  and  drawing  off  from  the  inside  rings  of  masonry.     We  kept  them 
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in  position  by  putting  struts  against  them  until  the  mortar  had  set  suf- 
ficiently to  hold  them  in  place.  We  left  these  temporary  braces  in  until 
the  concrete  backing  was  brought  up  to  hold  the  bricks  in  position. 

The  necessity  for  making  these  centers  so  extremely  heavy  was, 
that  as  the  brick  masonry  was  carried  up  to  the  height  of  the  various 
tiers  of  cross-braces  which  supported  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  it 
became  necessary  to  release  the  cross-braces,  and  the  centers  took  the 
stress  transmitted  from  the  sides  when  the  cros^-beams  were  loosened. 
As  already  stated,  the  cross-beams  of  the  coffer-dam  were  spaced  9  feet 
center  to  center  horizontally,  and  deflections  of  2  inches  have  often 
occurred  in  the  18-foot  span  of  oak  waling  when  the  braces  were  cut 
loose.  If  the  centers  had  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  support  this 
latei'al  j^ressure  in  addition  to  that  of  the  arch,  the  green  masonry  of  the 
latter  would  have  been  permanently  injured. 

PROGRESS  OF  WORK. 

On  account  of  protracted  litigation  between  the  Tunnel  Company 
and  the  various  property  owners  along  the  line  of  the  tunnel,  it  was  im- 
possible to  prosecute  the  work  continuously  from  any  given  point,  but 
the  entire  tunnel  and  the  approaches  thereto  were  constructed  in  several 
sections  often  remote  from  each  other.  The  section  in  the  west  half  of 
the  river  and  one  hundred  feet  inland  was  firfct  constructed;  then  the 
east  approach  from  the  west  building  line  of  Franklin  Street  westwardly 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  was  completed.  Then  followed  the  simultane- 
ous construction  of  the  section  under  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  yards, 
and  that  between  the  east  dock  line  and  the  center  of  Market  Street. 
The  completion  of  these  two  sections  was  followed  by  the  construction  of 
the  river  section  in  the  east  half  of  the  river,  which  connected  the  sec- 
tions previously  constructed,  making  the  completed  work  continuous 
from  the  center  of  Market  Street,  east  of  the  river,  to  the  east  curb  wall 
in  Canal  Street  west  of  the  river.  Then  followed  the  construction  of  the 
portion  from  the  center  of  Market  Street  eastward,  to  join  that  portion 
of  the  open  approach  which  had  been  built  westward  from  the  west  line 
of  Franklin  Street.  The  last  section,  which  included  the  arch  under 
Canal  Street,  and  the  entire  west  approach  and  portal,  was  then  built, 
completing  the  entire  work.  The  time  covered  by  construction  and 
delays  was  a  little  more  than  four  years,  or  two  years  more  than  the 
time  originally  contemplated. 

Although  the  tunnel  and  approaches  were  built  in  this  fragmentary 
manner,  the  joinings  were  perfect  in  alinement  and  grade,  and  no  un- 
equal settlement  or  deviation  from  the  true  section  can  be  detected  in 
the  several  joinings.  This  result  I  consider  to  be  in  a  large  measure  due 
to  the  great  strength  of  the  centers,  and  to  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to 
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leave  them  under  the  completed  arch  a  sufficient  time  for  the  mortar  to 
become  thoroughly  set  before  striking.  The  last  section  of  the  arch 
built  was  the  only  case  where  the  centering  was  removed  soon  after  key- 
ing. The  centers  in  this  section  were  struck  within  twenty  days  after 
the  arch  was  keyed ;  but,  although  I  have  closely  examined  this  section 
of  the  arch  several  times  since  the  removal  of  the  center,  I  have  been 
unable  to  detect  any  settlement  at  the  crown  or  any  deviation  from  the 
true  arch  as  turned.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  any  portion  of  the 
masonry  of  the  tunnel  was  built,  the  trench  over  it  was  filled  up  in 
uniform  layers,  and  the  filling  was  rammed  thoroughly  in  place  to  a 
height  sufficient  to  bring  the  surface  to  its  original  level. 

DRAINAGE. 

The  tunnel  (see  Fig.  2,  Plate  I,  and  Figs.  8,  9  and  11,  Plate  III)  is 
drained  by  means  of  a  12-inch  pipe  laid  on  the  invert  along  the  center 
line  of  the  tunnel  and  its  approaches,  with  brick  manholes  for  cleaning, 
about  200  feet  apart.  There  are  also  (in  the  land  sections  only,  Figs.  8 
and  9)  vertical  lines  of  drain  pipe  back  of  the  side  walls.  These  vertical 
drains  are  4  inches  in  diameter  and  about  50  feet  apart.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  main  drain  in  the  tunnel  by  means  of  4-inch  cast-iron 
pipes.  The  cable  tubes  of  the  railways  are  connected  with  the  main 
drain  by  short  pipes  laid  at  intervals  of  32  feet  (Fig.  9).  All  manholes 
and  wheel  pits  in  the  cable  tracks  are  also  connected  with  this  main 
drain,  which  discharges  into  a  sump  (S,  Fig.  2)  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
tunnel,  near  the  center  of  the  river.  The  sump  is  connected  by  a 
20-inch  drain  pipe  with  pump-well  (  W,  Fig.  2)  at  the  north  side  of  the 
tunnel,  just  east  of  the  dock-line,  where  a  brick  shaft  6  feet  in  diameter, 
reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  occupying  a  recess  formed  in 
the  side  wall  of  the  tunnel,  contains  a  drainage  pump  which  raises  the 
water  and  discharges  it  into  the  river  above. 

COST,  ETC. 

This  tunnel  cost  $800,000  for  actual  construction,  and  $1,000,000 
for  property  along  the  line  and  for  legal  expenses. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  was  awarded  to  the  Fitzsimons 
and  Connell  Company,  and  sub-let  by  them  to  Messrs.  Joseph  Downey 
&  Co, ;  the  latter  firm  being  composed  of  Mr.  Joseph  Downey  and 
General  Charles  Fitzsimons,  of  the  Fitzsimons  &  Connell  Company. 
These  gentlemen  had  a  great  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  met 
them  with  great  courage  and  fortitude. 


Plate  IT. 
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TYPHOID  FEVER,  AlVD  THE  EPIDEMIC  AT  IROISTWOOD, 

MICH.,  IN  1893. 


By  E-  a.  Rudiger,  Member  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers. 


[Read  June  6, 1894.] 

The  intimate  connection  between  purity  of  water-supply  and  the 
health  of  cities  and  towns  is  now  universally  recognized.  Many  epi- 
demics have  been  traced  directly  to  the  use  of  polluted  water,  and,  where 
there  is  an  outbreak  of  sickness  in  a  community,  the  water  used  for 
drinking  should  be  immediately  examined  in  order  to  determine  whether 
it  has  become  contaminated. 

The  determination  of  the  wholesomeness  of  a  sample  of  water  is 
no  easy  matter;  taste  and  color  are  not  infallible  tests  of  its  qualities. 
Chemical  tests,  although  necessary,  are  not  decisive.  A  microscopical 
examination  is  the  only  one  which  will  show  conclusively  whether  germs 
of  disease  actually  exist  in  the  water.  A  chemical  examination  will, 
however,  show  whether  the  water  contains  matter  wdiich  will  serve  as 
nourishment  for  bacteria.  Water  that  contains  visible  impurities,  or  that 
has  a  disagreeable  odor  or  taste  or  color,  may  be  rejected  as  unfit  for 
use ;  but  it  may  be  comparatively  harmless  when  compared  to  another 
that  gives  to  the  senses  no  outward  indications  of  danger,  but  which 
is  nevertheless  contaminated  by  the  germs  of  disease,  and  is  therefore 
extremely  dangerous  to  health.  In  general,  however,  a  drinking  water 
should  be  clear  to  the  eye,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  free  from  oflTensive 
odor. 

No  perfectly  pure  water  exists  in  nature.  The  waters  of  springs 
and  wells,  even  though  quite  pure  enough  for  drinking,  usually  contain 
mineral  matters  in  solution.  The  water  of  shallow  wells,  obtained  from 
surface  gravels  or  the  like,  near  large  towns,  is  invariably  much  con- 
taminated with  organic  matter,  ammonia,  nitrates  and  chlorides ;  the 
ammonia  being  obtained  by  putrefaction,  and  the  nitrates  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  organic  matter.  The  water  which  falls  on  the  surface  in  such 
districts,  percolates  through  the  gravel,  carrying  soluble  matter  with  it, 
including  organic  matter  of  the  worst  kind,  which  is  present  in  large 
quantities  near  stables,  privies,  etc.  Such  water  is  totally  unfit  for 
domestic  use,  but  is  often  in  favor  for  drinking  ;  for,  when  fresh  from 
the  well,  it  may  be  cool,  sparkling,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  owing  to 
the  decomposition  and  oxidation  of  the  filth  it  contains.  The  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  makes  it  sparkling,  and  the  nitrates  render  it  cool  to 
the  palate.     These  evil  effects  of  surface  drainage  are  often  greatly 
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aggravated  by  the  slovenly  habits  and  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, as  shown  in  the  disposal  of  refuse  matters.  Putrescible  refuse 
from  the  house,  execrement  of  man  and  beast,  garbage  of  all  kinds,  and 
slop-waters,  are  allowed  to  lie  exposed,  decomposing  in  the  open  air, 
poisoning  it  and  everything  it  contains ;  or  are  put  into  receptacles  from 
which  they  are  allowed  to  escape  by  seepage  into  the  surrounding 
soil,  and  ultimately  to  reach  the  stratum  of  water  from  which  the  well 
is  supplied. 

Extreme  care  must  be  taken,  where  necessary,  to  prevent  the  sur- 
face drainage  from  reaching  the  wells,  for  contamination  can  occur 
without  visibly  affecting  the  quality  of  the  water,  and  nothing  may  be 
suspected  until  sickness  actually  occurs.  In  an  outbreak  in  one  city, 
water  from  forty  different  wells  was  tested,  and  it  was  found  that  sur- 
face drainage  had  affected  the  Vvater  in  every  one.  On  an  average, 
nearly  17  grains  of  injurious  salts  were  found  in  the  gallon  of  water. 
In  another  town,  where  only  well  water  was  used,  sixty  Avells  were 
examined,  and  every  well  was  found  to  be  contaminated.  One  well, 
used  by  400  school  children,  was  only  22  feet  distant  from  the  cesspool, 
and  free  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid  were  found  in  excess  in  the  water, 
which  was  used  freely  and  pronounced  excellent. 

Streams,  no  less  than  well  waters,  are  susceptible  of  contamination 
from  excreta,  and  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  these  im- 
purities cause  outbreaks  of  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  kindred  dis- 
eases. In  running  streams  such  impurities  appear  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  water  by  the  process  of  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter,  and 
by  settlement. 

In  May,  1893,  the  city  of  Ironwood,  Michigan,  a  mining  town  in 
the  Gogebic  mining  region,  was  visited  by  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever, 
which  continued  to  increase  in  virulence  until  the  end  of  June,  at  which 
time  there  were  over  three  hundred  patients  sick  with  the  fever,  and 
about  forty  deaths  from  the  disease  had  occurred.  The  city  had  suffered 
every  year  from  fever,  since  the  place  was  settled  (eight  years  before), 
but  not  noticeably  before  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. Many  of  the  wells  in  the  town  are  notoriously  subject  to  contam- 
ination from  surface  drainage,  and  all  of  them  are  shallow  wells,  sunk 
in  the  quicksand  overlying  the  rock  formation  of  the  country.  In  all 
previous  outbreaks,  the  disease  was  charged  to  the  use  of  water  from 
such  wells.  The  unusual  outbreak,  so  early  in  the  season — practically 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter,  and  occurring  similtaneously  through- 
out the  city — led  the  city  authorities  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  the  epidemic 
to  a  common  source,  the  water-supply  of  the  Ironwood  AVater  Works 
Company,  whose  works  were  built  three  years  before.  These  works 
furnish  water  to  the  city  of  Ironwood,  Michigan,  of  12,000  inhabitants. 
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and  to  the  village  of  Hurley,  Wiscomin,  of  3,500  mhab.taats.    The 
two  towns  are  sep.irated  from  each  other  only  by  the  Montreal  River,  a 
small  mountain  stream,  flowing  almost  due  north  at  th,s  pomt,  whose 
source  was  in  a  series  of  small  lakes,  about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Iron- 
wood     The  supply  of  the  Water  Company  is  taken  from  this  stream, 
and  the  pumping  station  is  located  on  its  banks,  where  it  enters  the 
sonthern  limits  of  the  city.     The  water,  like  that  of  all  streams  m  the 
lumber  regions  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  is  discolored  by  passing 
through  c«lar  and  tamarack  swamps.     It  comes  from  lakes  and  springs; 
it  is  srft  and  flows  rapidly  in  a  rocky  bed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  te 
color,  has  every  requisite  of  a  desirable  and  wholesome  water-supply. 
The    ountry  througli  which  it  flows  is  entirely  unsettled  with  thecx^p- 
tion  of  a  small  lumber  camp  of  about  half  a  dozen  iamllies  about  eight 
miles  above  Ironwood,  so  that  with  this  exception  no  typhoid  -"-^^-^^i 
tion  of  the  stream  is  possible,  unless  it  come  fiom  the  city  °   I-°  '»»< 
itself    Chemical  anaysis  of  the  water  had  always  showm  that  ,t  was 
minently  suited  to  supply  the  city,  and  heretofore  its  quality  had  neve 
been  questioned.     After  the  outbreak,  another  chemical  analysis  «a 
„ade  bv  Mr.  E.  P.  Jennings,  chemist  of  the  No-  mine    and    h 
showed  that  ihequality  of  the  water  had  not  deteriorated.     The  ana^sis 

gave  the  foUowiug  result : 
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In  his  report,  Mr.  Jennings  says:  The  amount  of  free  ammonia  and 
chlorine  is  small,  and  does  not  indicate  any  contamination  from  decay- 
ing animal  matter.  The  albuminoid  ammonia  is  from  the  vegetable 
matter  held  in  solution,  and  is  common  in  all  river  and  pond  water  of 
the  Lake  Superior  country.  The  analysis  is  almost  identical  with  those 
made  a  year  ago. 

While  Ironwood  was  suffering  so  badly,  the  village  of  Hurley  was 
almost  entirely  free  from  fever,  and  many  were  sincerely  in  doubt  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  Water  Company  for  the  epidemic. 

One  of  the  requirements  of  the  company's  franchise  is,  that  filtered 
water  shall  be  furnished  for  domestic  consumption.  During  the  previous 
winter  the  filter  had  been  allowed  to  freeze  and  the  pipes  to  buri^t,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  former  superintendent  was  for  some  time  unable  to 
furnish  filtered  water.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  works  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  citizens  of  Ironwood. 
The  two  stand-pipes  belonging  to  the  company  were  opened,  and  in  each 
there  was  found  a  deposit,  one  or  two  inches  deep,  of  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  which  (like  that  seen  in  the  beds  of  streams)  had 
been  precipitated  from  the  water  pumped  into  them.  The  writer  was 
afterwards  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  works  and  to  make  all  im- 
provements and  repairs  necessary  to  insure  an  uncontarainated  water- 
supply. 

The  sanitary  conditions  affecting  the  health  of  the  city  and  the 
nature  of  the  water-supply  used  by  the  company  were  studied,  and  in- 
vestigations were  made  to  determine  whether  there  could  be  found 
another  and  better  supply  sufficient  for  the  present  and  future  require- 
ments of  the  city. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint,  the  location  of  the  city  of  Ironwood  is  a 
most  unfortunate  one,  and  the  growth  of  the  city  has  been  so  rapid  that 
it  has  been  entirely  impossible  to  make  proper  provisions  for  protecting 
the  health  of  the  people.  The  site  of  the  town,  although  a  ridge,  was  a 
swampy  forest  eight  years  ago,  before  the  discovery  of  the  immense 
deposits  of  iron  ore  which  were  found  there  ;  and  it  is  divided  into  three 
different  watersheds,  all  of  which  drain  into  the  Montreal  River.  The 
southeastern  part  of  the  town,  including  the  East  Norrie,  Aurora  and 
Vaughn  mines,  is  drained  by  a  small  stream,  which  discharges  into  the 
river  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  intake  pipe  of  the  Water 
Company,  This  part  of  the  city  is  of  recent  growth,  and,  when  the 
works  were  built,  it  was  not  foreseen  that  this  little  stream  would 
become  a  menace  to  the  Company's  supply.  The  southwestern  part  of 
the  town,  including  the  Norrie  and  Ashland  mines,  is  drained  by  a  small 
water-course  which  discharges  into  the  river  about  300  feet  below  the 
intake  pipe,  and  the  entire  northern  half  of  the  toAvn  is  drained  by 
streams  discharging  into  the  river  north  of  and  beyond  the  city  limits. 
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Owing  to  the  swampy  nature  of  its  site,  Ironwood  has  always  been 
unhealthy,  and  the  trouble  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the  exten- 
sive domestic  use  of  water  from  shallow  wells.  The  population  is  largely 
foreign,  consisting  of  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Finns,  Englishmen,  Cornish- 
men,  Irishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  Poles,  Hungarians  and  Italians, 
and  their  habits  increased  the  trouble.  During  the  winter  they  dispose 
of  all  slops  from  the  house  by  simply  throwing  them  out  of  the  back 
door  on  the  snow,  often  only  within  a  few  feet  of  the  well  from  which 
they  draw  their  water-supj)ly.  Consequently,  in  May,  when  the  snow 
melts,  these  accumulations  of  kitchen  and  chaml)er-slops  and  excreta 
are  carried  into  their  wells  and  into  those  of  their  neighbors.  Many  of 
these  wells  have  such  notoriously  bad  surroundings  that  they  have  been 
repeatedly  closed  by  the  health  officer,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
clothed  with  sufficient  authority  to  keep  them  closed,  and  they  are  soon 
in  use  again.  In  some  localities  sickness  in  as  many  as  a  dozen  families 
has  been  traced  to  one  well  from  which  they  drew  their  water.  The 
filthy  habits  of  these  foreigners  would  naturally  result  in  the  pollution 
of  all  wells  in  their  neighborhood  when  the  snow  melted,  and  would 
produce  the  contamination  necessary  for  the  outbreak  of  fever.  These 
facts  were  ignored  in  accounting  for  tlie  epidemic,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  the  condition  of  river  water  must  be  the  cause;  for  it  was  argued 
that  it  was  impossible  otherwise  to  account  for  the  simultaneous  outbreak 
of  the  fever  throughout  the  city.  The  city  officials  investigated  the 
banks  of  the  river  for  some  distance  above  the  pumping  station,  but  dis- 
covered no  source  of  contamination.  An  analysis  of  the  water  taken 
at  the  intake  showed  that  the  quality  of  the  water  was  good.  Several 
analyses  were  made  at  different  times,  and  in  no  instance  were  typhoid 
gfernis  found.  In  one  analysis,  where  the  water  was  drawn  from  a 
faucet  after  passing  through  a  Buhring  filter  which  had  not  been  cleaned 
for  six  months,  and  which  therefore  was  very  foul,  Prof.  Victor  Vaughn, 
of  Ann  Arbor  University,  found  germs,  with  which  he  inoculated 
white  rats,  and  which  caused  their  death  within  twenty-four  hours  ;  but 
he  stated  that  the  germs  were  not  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

Owing  to  the  discoloration  of  the  river  water,  a  very  strong  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  to  compel  the  Water  Company  to  secure  its 
supply  from  some  other  source.  Springs  immediately  north  of  town  ; 
springs  about  eight  miles  north  of  the  town,  in  Wisconsin ;  Lake 
Superior,  distant  about  twelve  miles  north,  in  an  air  line;  and,  finally. 
Pine  Lake,  the  source  of  the  Montreal  River,  about  twelve  miles  south, 
were  all  suggested.  An  examination,  however,  showed  that  neither  of 
the  supplies  from  springs  was  adequate,  even  if  the  quality  of  the  water 
and  the  other  conditions  had  been  satisfactory.  A  supply  from  Lake 
Superior  was  out  of  the  question,  because  the  elevation  of  Ironwood  is 
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over  1,000  feet  above  that  of  the  lake,  and  the  cost  of  pumping  would 
have  been  entirely  prohibitory.  An  examination  of  Pine  Lake  showed 
it  to  be  a  small  deep  lake,  covering  several  hundred  acres,  but  its  waters 
have  the  same  discoloration  as  the  river  water. 

Railroad  surveys  show  that  Fine  Lake  has  an  elevation  of  170  feet 
above  the  station  in  the  center  of  Ironwood,  and  this  is  ample  to  convey 
the  water  of  the  lake  to  town  by  gravity  flow.  The  stream,  from  the 
lake  to  Ironwood,  flows  rapidly,  and,  except  for  local  pollution,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  water  wh^n  it  reaches  town  should  be  fully  as  good  as  when 
it  left  the  lake.  Indeed,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  theory  of  the  self- 
purification  of  streams,  the  water  ought  to  be  better  after  its' journey. 
This  was  proved  to  be  the  case.  Samples  of  the  water  from  the  lake, 
and  from  the  river  at  the  point  where  it  is  proposed  to  locate  a  new 
intake  pipe,  were  sent  to  Prof.  Yaughu  for  analysis,  and  he  reported 
that  tjie  quality  of  the  river  water  was  superior  to  that  of  the  lake  water. 

Flowing  through  a  thickly  timbered  country,  entirely  unsettled 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  lumber  camp  which  was  previously 
mentioned,  and  which  will  soon  be  abandoned  because  all  the  available 
timber  there  is  cut,  it  geems  self-evident  that  very  little  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  water  can  be  effected  by  taking  directly  from  the 
lake  instead  of  from  the  river,  unless  there  exists  some  contamination 
which  the  Water  Company  cannot  remove. 

Evidently  the  contamination  causiug  this  epidemic  was  due  to 
some  local  cause  which  had  not  existed  before  the  season  in  qiiestion  ; 
and  that  cause,  must  be  either  the  lumber  camp  or  the  drainage  from 
the  city  of  Ironwood.  The  lumber  camp  had  been  visted  earlier,  and 
nothing  had  been  found  there  which  would  affect  the  stream  ;  hence,  if 
the  mischief  came  from  the  river  water,  only  the  city  drainage  could  be 
held  accountable.  It  was  known,  but  not  generally,  that  the  drainage 
from  the  southeat-tern  part  of  the  town  discharged  into  the  river  above 
the  water-works,  and  this  fact  had  been  overlooked  in  the  previous  ex- 
aminations. This  stream  was  therefore  examined,  from  its  discharge 
into  the  river  to  its  source  in  the  towii.  The  result  was  startling.'  At 
the  upj)er  end,  inside  the  city  limits,  but  in  a  part  not  yet  built  up,  six 
decomposed  carcasses  of  cattle  and  horses  were  found  on  the  banks,  or 
in  the  stream  itself.  It  was  said  that  these  carcasses  had  been  hauled 
there  during  the  previous  winter  by  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city, 
and,  ex-officio,  member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  who,  by  the  way,  died  of 
typhoid  fever  about  a  week  before  this  discovery. 

Contamination  of  the  water-supply  had  certainly  been  discovered 
and  decided  contamination  too.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever;  some  physicians  claim 
that  it  was  not  necessarily  responsible. 
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According  to  the  germ  theory,  which  recent  investigations  appear 
to  confirm,  typhoid  fever  is  the  result  of  a  specific  germ  or  bacterium, 
which  grows  and  propagates  itself  in  the  human  system,  producing  the 
fever.  The  bacteria  are  a  group  of  low  plants,  so  small  as  to  be  quite 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and,  until  within  a  few  years,  entirely  un- 
known to  man.  So  small  are  they,  and  so  simple  in  their  structure  and 
activities,  that  it  was  not  an  easy  task  for  scientific  men  to  decide 
whether  they  belonged  among  animals  or  plants.  It  is  now  definitely 
settled,  however,  that  they  are  plants  and  are  closely  related  to  the 
algse.  They  vary  much  in  shape,  but,  in  general,  are  either  spherical 
or  ovoidal,  like  a  billiard  ball  or  an  egg,  rod-shaped,  like  a  lead-pencil, 
or  spiral,  like  a  corkscrew.  They  appear  under  the  microscope  as  pale, 
translucent  bodies.  Warmth,  moisture,  oxygen,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  organic  matter,  are  the  simple  conditions  required  for  their  activities. 
When  the  conditions  are  favorable,  they  increase  to  a  degree  limited 
only  by  their  surroundings.  So  rapid  is  the  process  of  reproduction 
that  a  single  germ,  by  the  process  of  growth  and  sub-divisiou,  may  give 
rise  to  millions  of  similar  organisms  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Many  forms  possess  the  power  of  living  and  multiplying  so  long  as 
the  proper  conditions  obtain,  but  when  life,  owing  to  some  change  in 
the  surroundings,  becomes  no  longer  possible,  the  vital  powers  collect 
themselves  in  a  little  shining  mass  at  one  end  of  the  bacterium,  which 
then  protects  itself  by  a  dense  membrane,  and  in  this  form,  which  is 
called  a  spore,  the  individual  can  survive  adverse  conditions  which,  in 
the  ordinary  form,  would  have  desti'oyed  its  life.  Restore  it  to  the 
needed  conditions  and  the  spore  swells  into  a  bacterium  again  and 
becomes  the  ancestor  of  new  generations. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  such  low  organisms  as  the  bacteria 
could  spring  spontaneously  into  being  whenever  in  nature  the  conditions 
were  fav^orable ;  but  this  notion,  which  was  shown  to  have  depended  on 
insufficient  and  crude  observation,  has  long  been  given  up.  It  is  now 
believed  that  every  living  thing  comes  from  some  pre-existing  living 
thing,  be  it  man,  beast,  plant  or  cell,  and  that  this  principle  holds  true 
as  well  among  bacteria  as  among  more  highly  organized  beings. 

The  typhoid  germs  are  little  rods  or  bacilli,  considerably  larger 
than  those  which  cause  tuberculosis.  Genuine  typhoid  fever  is  caused 
by  this  particular  germ  and  no  other,  and  never  in  any  other  way. 
This  germ  is  not  known  to  grow,  except  in  the  human  body,  but  it  may 
remain  alive  outside  the  body,  in  water,  or  under  other  conditions ;  and 
it  has  been  abundantly  proven  by  careful  experiments  that  it  can  remain 
alive  for  long  periods  when  frozen  solidly  in  a  block  of  ice. 

The  most  common  ways  in  which  the  bacteria  are  spread  are  by 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  food  we  eat  and  the  water  we  drink.     If  any  of 
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these  necessities  of  life  contain  in  them  the  living  germs  of  the  disease, 
there  is  liability  of  the  infection  of  healthy  or  predisposed  individuals. 
The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  typhoid 
germs  are  introduced  into  the  system  by  drinking  water  which  has  been 
polluted  by  human  waste  containing  them. 

The  typhoid  germ  can  act  on  the  system  only  after  it  has  been 
taken  into  the  stomach  and  has  passed  from  it  into  the  intestinal  canal. 
In  the  intestines,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable,  it  multiplies  enor- 
mously. Some  of  the  germs  gain  access  to  certain  of  the  internal 
organs,  but  most  of  them  either  complete  their  existence  in  the  intestinal 
canal  or  are  cast  out  in  the  living  condition  with  the  diarrhoeic  dis- 
charges which  always  accompany  the  disease.  Human  excrement, 
therefore,  is  the  necessary  agent  for  the  spread  of  the  disease,  as  it  is 
only  by  this  means  that  the  germs  can  pass  from  the  body  of  the  patient. 
It  is  said  that  human  beings  alone  are  affected  by  the  disease,  and  they 
alone  can  be  the  source  of  infection. 

The  effects  which  these,  as  well  as  other  disease-producing  bacteria, 
may  produce  in  the  body,  vary  considerably  under  different  conditions. 
Sometimes  the  general  condition  of  the  body  is  such  that  it  seems  to  fur- 
nish very  favorable  soil  for  their  propagation,  or  is  specially  vulnerable 
to  their  action.  Sometimes  the  particular  germs  which  gain  access  to 
the  system  seem  to  be  especially  virulent,  perhaps  from  their  inherent 
vigor,  or  from  conditions  which  w'e  know  nothing  about.  In  typhoid 
fever,  analogous  predisposing  factors  seem  to  determine  that,  when 
exposed  to  the  same  risk  of  infection,  one  individual  may  be  attacked 
by  the  disease  and  another  not.  But  in  all  these  forms  of  bacterial  dis- 
ease the  particular  species  of  bacteria,  belonging  to  each,  must  be 
present,  predisposition  or  no  predisposition,  or  the  disease  cannot  occur. 

Typhoid  fever  is  often  called  a  filth  disease,  and  its  occurrence  has 
often  been  attributed  to  bad  food,  foul  air,  sewer  gas  and  overcrowding. 
This  is  in  a  sense  true,  since  these  adverse  conditions  are  apt  to  induce 
a  state  of  the  body  which  reduces  its  power  of  resistance ;  but  no  imag- 
inable conditions  could  ever  induce  typhoid  fever  without  the  presence 
of  the  particular  germ  which  causes  it.  The  disease  cannot  spring  up 
among  any  class  or  condition  of  people  without  the  introduction  of  the 
germ  from  outside.* 

According  to  the  germ  theory,  the  carcasses  found  along  the  banks 
of  the  small  stream  certainly  contaminated  the  water-supply  and  ren- 
dered it  dangerous  for  domestic  purposes,  yet  it  would  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  produced  the  typhoid  epidemic.    However,  shortly  after 

*  For  tlitse  I'actd  resjjecting  bacteria  and  typlioid  lever,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  Prudden's  interesting  little  work,  "  Story  of  the  Bacteria." 
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they  were  removed  and  buried,  it  began  to  be  noticed  that  the  fever  was 
subsiding,  and  that  the  cases  were  growing  less,  malignant,  and  within 
four  weeks  thereafter  |;he  nunjber  of  cases  had  decreased  to  one-third  of 
what  they  had  been.  Very  few  new  ca.ses  were  occurring,  and  most  of 
them  were  directly  traceable  to  the  use  of  water  from  contaminated 
wells.  It  does  not  follpw,  however,  that  the  decrease  of  the  epidemic 
resulted  from  the  removal  of  the  carcasses,  for  other  causes  were  also  at 
work.  Long  before  the  fever  had  become  so  prevalent,  many  of  the 
physicians  of  Ironwood  had  been  very  active  in  warning  the  people 
against  the  use  of  water  from  the  water-works,  and,  on  account  of  its 
color,  only  a  limited  number  of  persons  had  ever  used  it  fur  drinking, 
but  instead  had  bought  spring  water  brought  in  carts,  or  had  used  well 
water.  Since  the  beginning  of  .  the  epidemic  the  health  officers  had 
also,  been  very  active  in  closing  pplluted  wells  and  in  cleaning  yards, 
alleys  and  streets;  and  as  a  result  of  their  efforts  Ironwood  was  cleaner 
than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

The  discovery  of  the  pollution  of  the  small  stream  shows  positively 
the  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  city  in  allowing,  the  water-supply  to  be 
taken  anywhere  below  the  discharge  of  the,  drainage  from  any  part  of 
the  city. ,  The  difficulty  will  now  be  remedied  by  extending  a  new 
intake  pipe  up  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  to  a  point  above  where  the 
small  stream  discharges. 

The  health  of  the  city  will  not  by  any  means  be  insured  by  this 
change  in  the  water-supply.  It, will  still.be  necessary  for  the  city  to 
thoroughly  drain  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  and  to  carry  off  in 
sewers  all  the  water  which  is  discharged  from  the  mines  and  which  now 
forms  many  swampy  places  in  town,  detrimental  to  the  general  health. 
All  wells  containing  only  surface  water  must  be  condemned  and  filled 
in.  Finally,  the  practice  of  throwing  slops  and  refuse  into  the  yards 
and  alleys  during  the  long  winter  months,  must  be  rigidly  forbidden. 
If  these  changes  are  effected,  the  health  of  the  place  will  become  normal, 
and  its  present  reputation  for  unhea]thfulne,ss  may  in  time  become  only 
a  memory. 

It  may  appear  strange  that,  although  the  causes  of  the  epidemic 
have  existed  since  Jast  , winter,  it  did  not  appear  until  May.  ,  Isolated 
cases  had  occurred  before — it  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  place  is  never  free 
frpm  the  disease — but  the  number, was  insignificant  until  May.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  winter  in  , this  latitude  is  yery  Iqng  and  very 
severe-  During  the  winter  of  1892-93, .there  was  sleighing  at  Ironwood 
from  November  7tli  until  April  7th.  Snow  was  deep  in  the  woods  until 
May  15th,  and  patches  of  snow  were  found  even  on  Decoration  Day. 
The  melting  snow  carries  the  germs  into  the  drinking  water,  and  about 
two  weeks  after  they  enter  the  human  system  the  fever  a})pears. 
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A  seemingly  curious  ihct  was  observed  iu  this  epidemic.  Certain 
nationalities  sfeemed  to  be  almost  proof  against  attack  and  others  were 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  disease.  Poles,  Italians  and  Hungarians 
are  probably  as  filthy  in  their  habits  as  any  people  in  existence,  and  yet 
hardly  one  of  them  had  the  fever.  Many  cases  existed  among  the  Finns 
and  Cornishmen,  but  the  Swedes  seemed  the  most  susceptible  to  the 
disease,  and  most  of  the  fatal  cases  occurred  among  persons  of  that 
nationality. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations  made,  it  appeared  that  the  outbreak 
of  fever  was  not  due  to  the  contamination  of  the  river  water,  but  rather 
to  that  of  the  wells  throughout  the  city,  when  the  suow  melted  in  April 
and  May,  and  washed  into  them  the  filth  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  long  and  tedious  winter.  There  is,  however,  a  constant  danger  that 
the  river  supply  will  become  polluted,  and  this  danger  will  exist  until 
the  location  of  the  intake  pipe  is  made  such  that  the  water  is  taken  from 
a  point  above  where  any  city  drainage  discharges  into  it.  Plans  w^ere 
made  by  the  Company  for  this  change,  but  negotiations  w^ere  then  com- 
pleted for  the  sale  of  the  works  to  the  city,  and  owing  to  the  delay  in 
the  transfer  of  the  works,  winter  came  on  before  the  work  was  done. 
As  soon  as  the  city  takes  possession,  it  will  undoubtedly  complete  the 
arrangements  made,  and  insure  an  uncontaminated  supply  for  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  present  company  is  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  two  com- 
panies, organized  under  franchises  given  by  the  city  of  Iron  wood,  Mich., 
and  by  the  village  of  Hurley,  Wis. ;  each  system  having  been  originally 
constructed  independently  of  the  other.  Consequently,  there  are  two 
pumping  stations  and  two  stand-pipes  30  feet  in  diameter  and  50  feet 
high,  one  respectively  in  each  place.  The  pipe  system,  for  the  two 
towns,  consists  of  about  fourteen  miles  of  mains,  with  156  fire  hydrants 
and  the  necessary  stop  valves.  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  two  com- 
panies the  pumping  station  at  Ironwood  has  supplied  the  water  for  the 
two  towns,  and  since  the  city  of  Ironwood  discharges  its  drainage  into 
the  river,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Hurley  pumps  to  supply  un- 
contaminated water.  For  pumping  into  the  mains  the  Ironwood  station 
has  two  Deane  compound,  non-condensing  pumping  engines,  each  of  one 
and  one-quarter  million  gallons  capacity  per  twenty-four  hours.  Be- 
sides, there  is  a  three-quarter  million  gallon  high  pressure  pump  which 
draws  the  water  from  the  river  and  discharges  it  into  a  Jewell  gravity 
filter,  from  which  it  flows  into  a  receiving  well,  30  feet  diameter,  from 
which  it  is  pumped  to  tow^i  by  the  compound  pumps.  Pumping  opera- 
tions are  continuous,  and  the  daily  consumption  is  about  700,000  gallons, 
of  which  a  large  percentage  is  undoubtedly  wasted,  as  the  number  of 
taps  is  only  about  600.     Alum  is  used  in  the  filter  as  a  coagulant,  but 
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not  enough  is  used  to  remove  the  color  from  the  water,  for  this  would 
require  so  much  alum  as  to  make  the  water  hard.  Possibly  some  other 
process  of  filtering  and  purifying  the  water  might  remove  the  color 
without  affecting  its  softness.  While  the  discoloration  indicates  no 
injurious  quality  in  the  water,  it  creates  prejudice,  and,  if  it  could  be 
removed,  many  would  use  the  water  who  will  not  do  so  now. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

Report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  water  sent  by  John  Evans,  City  Clerk,  Iron- 
wood,  Michigan. 

source  op  w^ater, 

with  remarks  on  the  sanitary  surroundings.     Pine  Lake,  Ironwood,  Mich. 

physical  properties. 
Color — yellowish.     Odor — musty.     Reaction — neutral.     Hardness — 9. 

CHEMiCAi,  ANALYSIS,  parts  per  million. 

Total  residue  obtained  by  evaporation  at  110°  C. — 550. 
Residue  after  ignition,  or  inorganic  matter  in  residue — 470. 
Organic  residue,  or  loss  by  ignition — 80. 
Amount  of  Chlorine,  calculated  as  Sodium  Chloride — 1.0. 
Amount  of  Suljjhates,  calculated  as  SO3 — none. 
Amount  of  Free  Ammonia — 0.018. 
Amount  of  Albuminoid  Ammonia — 0.30. 
Amount  of  Nitrates,  calculated  as  N2O3 — none. 

microscopical  examination. 

Description  of  deposit,  if  any,  magnified  100  diameters. 

Vegetable  fibre  and  fresh-water  algae. 

Same  magnified  500  diameters.     Same  as  above. 

bacteriological  examination. 

Number  of  germs  developed  on  a  gelatine  plate  inoculated  with  one  drop  of 
water : 

After  48  hours— 150. 
After  72  hours— 500. 
Remarks  on  kinds  of  germs  observed :    Micrococcus  Lutens,  Bacillus  Albus^ 
M.  Aquatilis  Albus. 
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INOCULATION   EXPERIMENTS. 
Kind  of  animal  inoculated  with  the  germs — White  rat. 
Method  of  inoculation — Injection  into  abdominal  cavity. 
Kind,  amount  and  age  of  culture  used— Beef  ten,  lo.  c.  24  hours  old. 
Results  of  inoculation,  negative. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  tliis  water  can  cause  disease.  The  large  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  which  it  contains  would,  however,  render  it  somewhat  unpleasant 
as  a  drinking  water. 

V.  C.  Vaughn, 
Director  of  the  Michirjan  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 
Ann  Arbor,  Sept.  1,  1893. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 

Report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  water  sent  by  John  Evans,  City  Clerk,  Iron- 
wood,  Michigan. 

SOURCE   OF   THE  WATER, 

with  remarks  on  the  sanitary  surroundings — River  Water. 

PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES. 

Color —  yellowish.     Odor — none.     Reaction — neutral.     Hardness — 7. 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  parts  per  million. 

Total  residue  obtained  by  evaporation  at  110°  C. — 540. 
Residue  after  ignition,  or  inorganic  matter  in  residue — 490. 
Organic  residue,  or  loss  on  ignition — 50. 
Amount  of  Chlorine,  calculated  as  Sodium  Chloride — 0.50. 
Amount  of  Sulphates,  calculated  as  SO3 — none. 

Parts  of  Potassium  Permanganate  reduced  by  the  organic  matter  in  the  water 
-0.125. 

Amount  of  Free  Ammonia — 0.08. 
Amount  of  Albuminoid  Ammonia — 0.35. 
Amount  of  Nitrates,  calculated  as  N2O5 — none. 
Amount  of  Nitrites,  calculated  as  N2O3 — none. 

MICROSCOPICAL   EXAMINATION. 

Description  of  deposit,  if  any,  magnified  100  diameters 

Vegetable  debris. 

Same'magnified  500,  same  as  above. 
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BACTERIOLOGICAX,   EXAMINATION. 

Number  of  germs  developed   on  a  gelatine  plate  inoculated  with  one  drop  of 
water  : 

After  48  hours— 100. 
After  72  hours — 250. 
Remarks  on  kinds  of  germs  observed:      Bacillus   Fluorescens  Liquefacious; 
Bacillus  Albus,  Micrococcus  Acquatilis  Albus. 

INOCULATION   EXPERIMENTS. 

Kind  of  animal  inoculated  with  the  germs — White  rat. 

Method  of  inoculation — Injection  into  abdominal  cavity. 

Kind,  amount  and  age  of  culture  used — Beef  tea,  Ic.  c.  24  hours  old. 

Results  of  inoculation — negative. 

CONCLUSIONS. 
There  are  no  patliogenic  germs  in  this  water  and  there  is  no  reason  for  suspect- 
ing that,  in  its  present  condition,  it  can  cause  any  dii-ease. 

V.  C.  Vaughn, 
Director  of  the  Michigan  State  Laboratory  of  Hygiene. 
Ann  Arbor,  Sept.  20,  1893. 
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John  I.  Souther, 
Analytical  Chemist  and  Assayer. 

Hurley,  Wise,  Feb.  14,  1891. 

To  the  Ironwood  Water-works,  Hurley  Water  Co., 

No.  50  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  : — I  enclose  the  report  of  the  examination  of  a  sample  of  water, 
taken  by  myself  from  your  mains,  February  13,  1891.  The  results  are  satisfact- 
ory, and  I  consider  the  water  pure  and  wholesome.  The  exjeedingly  low  amount 
of  chlorides,  taken  in  connection  with  absence  of  pliosphate-  ind  nitrates,  is  con- 
clusive evidence  of  perfect  fi-eedom  from  contamination. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  I.  Souther. 


Hurley,  Wis.,  Feb.  14,  1891. 
Analysis  of  filtered  water,  taken  from  the  mains  at  Hurley  and  Iron- 
wood  by  myself,  February   13,  1891.     Contains  in  one  U.  S.  gallon  of  231  cubic 
inches : 

Free  Ammonia 054  parts  per  million. 

Albuminoid  Ammonia 062     "      "         " 

Organic  and  volatile  matter 2.28  grains  per  gallon. 

Inorganic 5.44       "        "         " 

Chlorine 0.4        "        "         " 

Calculated  as  Sodium  Chloride    ....     0,66       ''        "         " 
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Phosphates .  none. 

Nitritis none. 

Nitrates traces  only. 

Hardness,  equivalent  to  4.5  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  per  gallon. 

Appearance clear. 

Taste none. 

Odor none. 

To  the  Hurley  Water  Co.,  Ironwood  Water-works  Co. 

John  I.  Souther,  Chemist. 

The  undersigned  physicians  have  examined  the  above  analysis  and  cheerfully 
endorse  the  opinon  expressed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  I.  Souther. 

E.  H.  Kelly,  M.D.,  Hurley,  Wis. 
L.  C.  Smith,  M.D.,  Hurley,  Wis. 
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ASPHALT  PAVEMENTS. 


By  S.  Whinery. 


[Read  April  16,  1894,  before  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Minneapolis.] 

The  question  of  street  paving  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
municipalities  have  to  deal  with.  The  amount  of  money  already  in- 
vested in  street  pavements  is  enormous,  and  yet  none  of  our  American 
cities  are  more  than  partially  paved.  The  maintenance  and  renewal  of 
pavements  imposes  upon  municipal  governments  a  very  heavy  tax,  the 
amount  of  which  is  apparently  not  fully  known  or  appreciated  by  even 
our  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  citizens.  In  the  last  census  an 
attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  and  collect  the  statistics  of  street  paving 
in  American  cities,  but  the  effort  seems  to  have  resulted  unsatisfactorily, 
and  the  information  collected  has  not  yet  been  collated  or  published. 
Judging  from  the  reports  issued  by  city  engineers  and  city  authorities, 
these  officials  themselves  have  not  the  information  necessary  to  make  a 
full  and  satisfactory  statement.  Some  of  the  facts  may  be  given,  but 
they  are  presented  in  a  rather  disjointed  way,  and  are  generally  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory. 

I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  an  unusually  complete  report  recently 
issued  by  the  city  engineer  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  In  it  is  given,  in  tabular 
form,  a  list  of  the  streets  in  that  city  paved  up  to  December  31,  1892. 
This  table  gives  the  names  of  the  streets,  and  the  limits  between  which 
each  is  paved,  the  linear  feet  of  street  so  improved,  and  the  Avidth 
between  curbs,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  pavement  used.  As  Toledo  is  a 
representative  city  of  moderate  size,  having  at  the  date  named  a  popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  thousand,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  consider  briefly 
some  of  the  facts  presented  and  to  make  some  deductions  therefrom. 
The  length  of  paved  streets  in  the  city  at  that  date  was  as  follows  : 

Total  length  in  miles  of 

Brick  pavement .    .        .    .  12.77 

Monclova  pavement .71 

Dressed  Medina  block  pavement 2.23 

Common  Medina  block  pavement 18.11 

Cedar  block  pavement 16.52 

Asphalt  pavement .    .  12.22 

Boulder  (cobblestone)  pavement 3.62 

Limestone  block  pavement ■    .  .34 

Flagstone  pavement 23 

Telford  pavement 1.12 

McAdam  pavement 12.30 

Plank  road  pavement 7.86 

Total 88.03 
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The  report  gives  uo  data  as  to  the  cost  of  these  pavements,  but  it 
is  safe  to  assume  that  it  was  not  lower  than  would  be  indicated  by  the 
pr'ces  that  now  prevail  in  that  city  for  similar  work.  The  average 
width  of  the  paved  streets  seems  to  be  about  33  feet,  and  consequently 
the  average  area  of  pavement  per  mile  of  street  is  about  19,000  square 
yards.  Upon  these  assumptions  the  cost  of  all  the  city  pavements 
aggregates  $2,364,660,  which  represents  the  amount  the  city  and  the 
property  owners  have  invested  in  these  improvements.  The  interest  on 
this  at  4t  per  cent,  amounts  to  the  very  large  sum  of  $106,410  per  year. 
But  this  is  not  all.  These  pavements  will  all  in  time  be  worn  out  and 
require  renewal.  Assuming  for  each  of  these  pavements  the  average 
life  which  experience  shows  to  be  probable,  dividing  the  cost  of  each 
kind  by  its  assumed  life  in  years,  and  aggregating  the  results,  it  appears 
that  the  annual  charge  for  renewal  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $258,702, 
which,  added  to  the  interest  charge  named  above,  amounts  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  over  $365,000  per  year,  or  $3.65  per  capita  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  taxable  property  of  the  city  in  1892  is  stated  to  be 
$13,317,830,  so  that  the  annual  tax  for  interest  and  renewals  amounts 
to  $8.43  per  thousand  dollars  of  taxable  property. 

While  this  matter  is  not  exactly  apropos  to  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  I  introduce  it  in  order  to  show  the  very  great  importance  of  the 
street  pavement  problem  from  an  economical  standpoint.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  subject,  of  anything  like  equal  importance  in  municipal 
finances  or  municipal  management,  receives  such  meager  attention 
from  city  officials  and  taxpayers.  It  must  be  remembered,  further,  that 
the  question  of  cost  and  maintenance  of  street  pavements  is  generally  a 
minor  consideration,  since  the  question  of  economy  in  use  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  as  will  be  shown  later  on  in  this  paper. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  matter  of  paving 
the  streets  of  any  city  is  of  such  financial  and  industrial  importance  as 
to  merit  the  most  careful  and  searching  study.  All  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  problem  should  be  considered,  not  only  in  a  general  way, 
but  with  reference  to  the  conditions  and  environments  of  each  case. 
These  often  differ  greatly  in  different  cities.  The  subject  should  be 
studied,  not  in  the  light  of  theory  alone,  but  in  that  of  the  experience 
of  other  cities,  for  this  is  often  of  the  greatest  value. 

Coming  now  to  the  special  subject  of  this  paper,  it  is  proper  to 
begin  with  a  description  of  the  materials  used  in  the  composition  of 
asphalt  pavements.  These  are :  Sand,  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime, 
residuum  oil,  and  asphalt. 

The  sand  used  is  ordinary  silicious  sand.     That  considered  best  for 
the  purpose  is  quite  fine,  the  grains  being  of  various  sizes,  so  as  to  make 
a  body  with  as  small  a  ratio  of  voids  as  possible.     The  grains  should  be 
sharp,  since  the  asphaltic  cement  adheres  best  when  this  is  the  case. 
44 
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The  pulverized  carbonate  of  lime  is  simply  ordinary  limestone, 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

The  residuum  oil,  as  its  name  implies,  is  what  remains  in  the  pro- 
cess of  refining  crude  petroleum  after  the  lighter  oils,  such  as  naphtha, 
kerosene,  and  the  heavier  oils  used  for  lubricating  purposes  are  removed. 
It  should  have  a  specific  gravity  of  from  0.9  to  0.92  (equivalent  to  18° 
to  22°  Baume),  and  a  fire  test  of  not  less  than  400°  Fahrenheit,  and 
should  be  reasonably  free  from  coke  and  other  impurities. 

The  asphalt  is  the  most  important  material  in  the  composition  of 
the  pavement.     Asphalt  is  the  name  given  to  a  natural  mineral  pitch, 
which  is  found  widely  disseminated  over  the  earth  and  existing  in  al- 
most inexhaustible  quantities  in  a  number  of  countries.     It  belongs  to 
the  great  family  of  the  hydro-carbons,  under  which  name  are  comprised 
so  many  of  the  useful  minerals  employed  in  the  industrial  arts,  among 
them  being  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  and  petroleum.     It  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  historic  times.     We  are  informed  in  the  Bible 
that  it  was  used  in  pitching  Noah's  Ark  to  make  it  water  tight,  and  was 
later  used  as  a  cement  in  constructing  the  walls  of  Babylon.     Historic 
references  to  it  are  found  in  the  literatures  of  most  countries  since  that 
period.     In  the  Greek  language  and  literature  it  was  called  "Asphaltos," 
and  this  name,  with  slight  modifications  in  sound  and  spelling,  is  found 
in  most  modern  languages.    Its  physical  and  chemical  properties  may  be 
described  as  follows :  Asphalt,  as  usually  found,  is  of  a  dark  brown  or 
glistening  black  color.     It  varies  in  hardness  from  a  viscous  liquid  to 
about  3i  on  the  scale  of  Dana.     The  streak  is  almost  uniformly  brown, 
sometimes  brownish-black.     Before  the  blow-pipe  the  solid  varieties  are 
quickly  melted,  and  all  are  evaporated  and  burned,  leaving,  as  ash,  the 
organic  and  inorganic  impurities,   which   are   usually  found  in  it  in 
smaller  or  larger  quantities.     It  is  readily  distinguished  from  coal-tar 
pitch  and  other  artificial  bitumen  by  the  absence  of  the  pungent  smell 
w^hich  is  given  off  from  these  substances,  especially  when  heated.     It  is 
not  a  mineral  of  distinct  chemical  composition.     Generally,  it  is  a  com- 
pound  consisting   of  various   hydro-carbons,  which   can  be  separated 
from  each  other  only  with  great  difficulty.     Its  typical  chemical  com- 
position when  pure  may  be  stated  to  be :  carbon,  82  per  cent. ;  oxygen, 
7  per  cent. ;  hydrogen,  10  per  cent. ;  nitrogen,  1  per  cent. ;  but  there 
are  often  found  in  it  other  minerals  which  may  be  called  impurities. 
The  most  common  of   these  is  sulphur,  which    sometimes    constitutes 
from  1  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole.     Varieties  from  different  localities 
seldom,  if  ever,  agree  with  each  other  in  chemical  composition.    Asphalt 
may  be  separated,  with  more  or  less  readiness,  into  several  different  sub- 
stances, the  chemical  composition  of  which   differs  materially.     The 
early    chemists    called    these    products     "  Asphaltine,"    "  Petroline," 
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"  Retine  ;  "  and  there  were  one  or  two  others  based  upon  the  proportions 
of  the  mass  which  were  found  to  be  soluble  in  various  substances.  It  is 
very  questionable,  how'ever,  whether  this  division  is  well  founded. 
Chemists  have  differed  widely  as  to  the  quantities  of  each  of  these 
so-called  elements  found  in  samples  from  the  same  locality.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true,  however,  that  nearly  all  asphalt  may  thus  be  sep- 
arated into  a  number  of  substances  which  differ  somewhat  in  chemical 
composition,  and  widely  in  their  physical  properties,  and  which  have  au 
important  influence  on  the  value  of  the  asphalt  for  the  various  indus- 
trial purposes. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Asphaltine"  has  been  classed  that  part  of  the 
asphalt  which  is  soluble  in  chloroform  and  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and 
not  in  ether  or  naphtha;  and  under  the  head  of  "Petroline"  has  been 
classed  that  part  which  is  soluble  in  ether  and  naphtha.  Under  the 
name  of  "  Retine  "  was  classed  that  part  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Considered  with  reference  to  the  industrial  uses  to  which  asphalt  is 
generally  applied,  it  is  found  that  asphaltine  is-hard  and  brittle,  requires 
much  higher  heat  to  melt  it,  or  burns  without  becoming  melted,  and 
has  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  adhesive  qualities  which  make  asphalt 
useful  as  a  cement.  Petroline  is  softer  than  asphaltine,  becomes  fluid  at 
a  lower  temperature,  aud  has  great  adhesive  or  cementitious  qualities. 
It  is  the  valuable  part  of  asphalt  for  most  industrial  work.  Retine  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  vegetable  resin,  aud  is  not  considered  as  add- 
ing anything  to  the  value  of  asphalt  in  practical  use. 

More  recent  physical  examinations  incline  investigators  to  class  all 
these  constituents  under  two  heads  only,  the  active  and  the  inert;  the 
inert  material  being  the  hard  and  brittle  part  which  is  not  readily 
melted  by  heat,  and  which  adds  nothing  to  the  cementitious  properties 
of  the  asphalt ;  while  the  active  element  is  that  part  which  is  readily 
melted  by  heat,  is  readily  soluble  in  ether  or  naphtha,  and  is  highly 
adhesive  and  cementitious.  The  ratio  in  which  the  active  and  the 
inert  constituents  are  combined  is  a  proper  index  of  the  value  of  the 
material  for  use  as  a  cement;  but  for  other  industrial  purposes,  such  as 
insulating  electric  wires,  etc.,  it  has  no  practical  value,  for  the  active 
and  the  inert  constituents  appear  to  be  equally  good  as  non-conductors. 

It  is  found  that  the  chemical  analysis  of  asphalt  is  not  a  reliable 
indication  of  its  value  as  a  cement,  since  asphalts  having  practically 
the  same  chemical  composition,  differ  within  wide  limits  as  to  their 
physical  properties,  and  particularly  as  to  their  tensile  and  compressive 
strengths.  The  writer  has  lately  made  a  series  of  investigations  to 
determine  the  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  of  three  varieties  of 
asphalt,  with  the  view  of  determining  the  value  of  each  for  paving 
purposes.     It  is  well   known  to  civil  engineers  that  the  strengths  of 
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hydraulic  concretes,  when  made  under  similar  conditions  and  with  like 
ratios  of  materials,  are  to  each  other  generally  as  the  strength  of  the 
hydraulic  cement  used.  This  rule  is  not  strictly  accurate,  but  is  a  safe 
general  guide.  It  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  a  concrete  can  not  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  cementing  material  in  its  composition. 
The  composition  for  the  wearing  surface  of  an  asphalt  pavement  being 
practically  a  concrete  made  up  principally  of  silicious  sand  cemented 
together  with  asphalt,  it  is  safe,  within  proper  limits,  to  conclude  that 
the  strength  of  the  cementing  material  is  a  correct  measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  resulting  compound ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
strengths  and  serviceabilities  of  pavements  made  with  the  three  varie- 
ties of  asphalts,  would  be,  at  least  approximately,  as  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  asphalts  themselves.  The  results  arrived  at  are  as 
follows : 

COMPARISON    OF   ASPHALTS. 


Averaoje  crushing  strength  of  refined  asphalt 
at  20°  F.  in  pounds  per  square  inch   .... 

Average  tensile  strength  of  refined  asphalt  at 
52°  F.  in  pounds  per  square  inch 

Relative  brittleness  at  50°  F.,  Pitch  Lake 
Trinidad  being  unity     .    .    .    , 


An  asphalt  pavement  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  street  pave- 
ment of  artificial  sandstone,  composed  mainly  of  quartz  sand  cemented 
together  with  asphalt,  resting  upon  a  proper  foundation,  and  possessing 
the  quality  of  great  endurance  under  the  travel  to  which  streets  are 
subjected  ;  together  with  other  qualities  that  are  considered  of  great 
value  from  an  industrial  and  economic  point  of  view. 

The  refined  asphalt  is  melted  and  brought  to  a  temperature  of 
about  300°  Fahrenheit.  About  17  per  cent,  of  residuum  oil  is  then 
added  to  the  asphalt,  and  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed.  The  office  of 
the  residuum  oil  is  to  soften  the  refined  asphalt,  and  to  bring  it  to  that 
consistency  in  which  its  cementing  capacity  is  greatest.  The  thorough 
mixing  of  the  oil  and  asphalt  is  important.  Formerly  this  was  accom- 
plished by  mechanical  mixers,  but  it  was  found  that  it  could  be  most 
thoroughly  done  by  blowing  air  into  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which 
the  mixture  is  heated.  The  air,  rising  through  the  fluid  mass,  keeps  it 
in  constant  motion,  thus  securing  the  most  perfect  mixing  of  the  two 
materials. 

The  resulting  composition  of  asphalt  and  oil   is  called   asphaltic 
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cement,  and  is  ready  for  use  in  the  pavement.  The  selected  sand  is  also 
dried  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  320°  F.  in  revolving  drums 
placed  in  a  furnace  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  all  grains,  pebbles,  etc.» 
above  a  given  size  are  removed  by  screening.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
proper  quantity  of  hot  sand  for  one  batch  of  paving  material  is  accu- 
rately measured  in  an  iron  box,  the  necessary  amount  of  pulverized 
limestone  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  taken  to  the  mixer.  At  the  same 
time  the  required  amount  of  asphaltic  cement  is  accurately  weighed  out^ 
and  all  the  materials  are  simultaneously  poured  into  a  mechanical 
mixer  with  two  sets  of  interlocking  revolving  blades,  which  very 
thoroughly  mix  the  materials  with  each  other  in  about  one  minute. 

The  composition  of  the  complete  pavement  mixture  is  not  constant, 
but  varies  with  the  character  of  the  sand  used,  the  climate  in  which  the 
pavement  is  laid,  the  character  and  amount  of  travel  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  and  other  minor  conditions.  The  quality  of  an  asphalt  pave- 
ment depends  largely  on  the  knowledge  and  good  judgment  of  the  person 
who  makes  up  the  mixture  used,  and  his  ability  to  make  a  pavement 
suited  to  the  service  required  of  it. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  composition : 

Sand,  percentage  by  weight 77 

Pulverized  limestone,  percentage  by  weight 10 

Asphaltic  cement,  percentage  by  weight 13 

100 

When  the  mixing  is  completed,  sliding  doors  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mixer  are  opened,  and  the  material  drops  out  into  the  carts  or  wagons 
which  carry  it  to  the  street.  In  this  condition  it  is  a  loose  pulverulent 
mass,  each  grain  of  sand  being  very  completely  coated  with  the  asphaltic 
cement. 

In  the  meantime,  by  grading,  rolling  and  properly  preparing  the 
foundation,  the  street  has  been  prepared  to  receive  the  asphalt  surface. 
Of  this  part  of  the  work  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  The  asphalt  is 
laid  upon  the  foundation  in  two  coats  or  layers.  The  first,  called  the 
cushion  coat,  is  made  about  5  per  cent,  richer  in  asphalt  than  the 
surface  coat,  and  is  from  one-half  inch  to  three-fourths  inch  thick.  The 
material  is  brought  to  the  street  in  carts  or  wagons,  dumped  upon  the 
prepared  foundation,  carefully  distributed  and  evenly  spread  over  the 
surface  with  shovels  and  rakes,  and  compressed,  first  by  a  hand  roller 
and  then  by  a  steam  roller  weighing  from  five  to  ten  tons. 

The  second,  or  surface  coat,  is  applied  in  the  same  way,  except  that 
more  care  is  taken  to  rake  out  the  material  to  a  uniform  thickness  so 
that  after  rolling  the  surface  shall  be  as  smooth  and  regular  as  possible; 
and  the  rolling  is  continued  as  long  as  the  roller  will  make  the  slightest 
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impression  on  the  surface ;  or,  in  other  words,  until  the  material  is  com- 
pacted to  the  greatest  possible  degree.  It  is  a  fact  generally  known 
among  engineers  that  dry  sand  cannot  be  much  consolidated  by  direct 
pressure,  whereas  it  may  be  considerably  compacted  by  other  methods. 
So  the  sand  which  comprises  the  bulk  of  an  asphalt  pavement  cannot  be 
properly  compacted  by  direct  pressure,  but  requires  the  rolling  or  knead- 
ing action  of  the  heavy  roller.  The  lubricating  quality  of  the  warm 
asphalt  aids  in  this  action,  so  that  under  the  roller  the  particles  of  sand 
are  wedged  together  and  the  finer  particles  worked  into  the  voids,  until 
the  mass  becomes  more  dense  than  dry  sand  alone  could  be  made.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  all  the  bitumen  be  extracted  from  a  frag- 
ment of  pavement  of  known  volume,  it  is  found  to  be  quite  impossible 
to  reduce  the  dry  sand  obtained  to  as  small  a  volume  as  it  occupied  in 
the  pavement. 

The  asphalt  surface  thus  laid  is  found  to  resist  admirably  the 
abrading  action  of  travel,  but  alone  it  has  not  very  great  strength  or 
supporting  power.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  it  be  laid  upon  a 
foundation  having  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  heaviest  loads  to 
which  the  pavement  shall  be  subjected.  In  general,  a  pavement  has 
two  distinct  functions  to  perform  :  first,  it  must  have  sufficient  strength 
to  support  any  load  that  may  be  brought  upon  it  by  the  proper  and 
legal  travel  over  the  street.  Second,  its  surface  must  be  able  to  with- 
stand the  wear  or  abrasion  of  the  wheels  of  vehicles  and  of  the  feet  of 
horses.  While  both  functions  are  equally  important,  their  offices  are 
quite  distinct. 

The  ideally  perfect  pavement  should  have  a  foundation  that  is  per- 
manent and  practically  indestructible  by  the  legitimate  service  of  the 
street.  When  once  in  place,  protected  as  it  is  from  the  wear  of  travel, 
it  should  be  good  for  a  century  of  use.  The  wearing  surface  will  in 
time  be  worn  out,  for  we  have  as  yet  discovered  nothing  that  will  indefi- 
nitely resist  the  wear  of  travel.  This  wearing  surfiice  should  be  of 
such  a  character  that  when  worn  out  it  may  readily  be  renewed  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

The  ideal  foundation  for  an  asphalt  pavement  is  a  bed  of  hydraulic 
concrete  extending  from  curb  to  curb,  and  having  sufficient  depth  or 
thickness  to  bear  any  proper  load  to  which  the  pavement  may  be  sub- 
jected. This  thickness  will  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  travel 
to  which  the  street  is  likely  to  be  subjected,  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  upon  which  it  rests.  In  the  case  of  ordinarily  good 
soil,  it  has  been  found  that  a  thickness  of  six  inches  is  ample  for  streets 
having  the  heaviest  travel.  For  suburban  or  residence  streets,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  four  inches  of  good  concrete  will  give  very  satis- 
factory results. 
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The  concrete  for  the  foundation  should  be  of  first-rate  quality. 
The  mortar  should  be  composed  of  two  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand,  and 
one  part  of  the  best  natural  or  domestic  cement,  or  three  parts  of  sand 
and  one  part  of  good  Portland  cement.  The  broken  or  crushed  stone 
should  be  hard  and  durable,  free  from  dirt  and  rubbish,  and  should  be 
passed  over  screens  which  will  take  out  all  fragments  under  the  size  of 
a  grain  of  corn,  and  those  over  2 2  inches  in  any  direction.  Many 
engineers  specify  that  all  fragments  under  f  inch  in  size  must  be 
screened  out  and  rejected,  but  in  my  opinion  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
ideal  concrete  is  composed  of  the  largest  possible  ratio  of  solid  stone, 
with  just  enough  mortar  to  completely  fill  the  voids  and  cement  the 
stone  together.  This  ideal  will  be  most  nearly  realized  when  the  masses 
of  broken  stone  are  so  assorted  in  size  that  the  voids  between  the  larger 
pieces  will  be  filled  by  smaller  fragments,  the  remaining  voids  by  still 
smaller  fragments,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  all  very  fine  particles  and 
dust  must  be  excluded,  unless  the  ratio  of  sand  to  cement  be  reduced, 
since  the  use  of  such  fine  material  is  equivalent  to  the  introduction  of 
that  much  more  sand.  Furthermore  the  amount  of  smaller  fragments  of 
stone  should  not  be  greater  than  is  required  to  fill  the  voids  between 
the  larger  masses  ;  but  this  will  very  seldom  be  the  case  with  good 
stone,  crushed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  concrete,  when  mixed,  is  placed  on  the  rolled  surface  of  the 
street  in  a  layer  of  such  depth  that  after  being  well  rammed  it  will 
have  the  requisite  thickness  Its  upper  surface  must  be  graded  to  a 
plane  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  finished  pavement,  and  sufficiently 
below  it  to  allow  room  for  the  specified  thickness  of  asphalt.  It  should 
be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  set  thoroughly,  so  that  it  will  bear  the 
weight  of  the  roller  without  injury,  before  the  asphalt  surface  is  applied. 
The  process  of  setting  proceeds  very  slowly  after  the  coating  of  asphalt 
is  applied,  and  it  is  not  completed  for  more  than  a  year  thereafter. 

While  a  concrete  foundation  is  the  one  generally  used  for  asphalt 
pavements,  it  is  not  always  required.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  an 
old  granite  block  or  cobblestone  pavement,  if  it  is  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, and  if  it  does  not  have  to  be  disturbed  for  the  purpose  of  building 
sewers  or  laying  pipes,  forms  an  admirable  foundation  for  the  asphalt 
surface.  Of  course,  the  surface  of  the  old  pavement  must  conform 
closely  to  the  proposed  grade  and  cross-section  of  the  new  pavement. 
Many  miles  of  granite  block  pavement  are  being  thus  utilized  as 
foundation  for  asphalt  pavement  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and,  to  a 
smaller  extent,  in  other  cities.  Even  a  thoroughly  compacted  macadam 
road  can  be  thus  utilized,  if  the  macadam  extends  from  curb  to  curb 
and  has  the  proper  depth,  grade  and  cross-section.  Where  such  old 
pavements  can  be  utilized,  the  cost  of  the  asphalt  pavement  is  materially 
reduced. 
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Civil  engineers,  whether  engaged  in  municipal  work  or  not,  are 
generally  acquainted  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  constructing 
the  several  kinds  of  street  pavement,  and  there  is  not  much  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  point.  AVhen,  however,  the  question  of  the  compara- 
tive durability  of  pavements,  or  their  relative  economy  in  use,  or  their 
relative  desirability,  is  to  be  considered,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  and  room  for  wide  discussion.  This  diversity  of  opinion  results 
partly  from  difference  of  view  as  to  what  qualities  are  essential  in  the 
ideal  pavement,  and  partly  from  the  absence  of  data  upon  which  to 
base  sound  opinions.  It  is,  therefore,  to  these  parts  of  the  subject  that 
I  propose  devoting  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

What  constitutes  an  ideal  pavement  for  the  roadway  of  city  and 
village  streets,  and  what  are  the  elements  that  go  to  make  it  up?  Un- 
fortunately we  have  not  yet  discovered  a  street  pavement  that  possesses 
in  the  highest  degree  all  the  desirable  qualities.  The  perfect  pavement, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  is  an  ideal  which  will  never  be  even  approximately  at- 
tained, because  some  of  the  qualities  required  of  a  perfect  pavement  are 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  For  instance,  the  quality  of  perfect  durability 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  a  material  between  which  and  the  shoes  of 
horses  and  the  wheels  of  vehicles  there  would  be  absolutely  no  friction, 
since  friction  and  abrasion  are  necessary  functions  of  each  other.  But  a 
pavement  from  which  should  be  eliminated  all  friction  would  manifestly 
afford  no  foot-hold  for  horses  drawing  loads.  We  can,  therefore,  esti- 
mate only  the  degree  to  which  each  kind  of  pavement  approximates  the 
perfect  ideal.  So  many  elements  enter  into  this  estimate  that  it  requires 
the  most  careful  judgment,  the  nicest  balancing  of  the  relative  values  of 
these  elements,  and  the  most  careful  summation  of  the  whole  to  arrive 
at  correct  conclusions. 

Opinions  will  vary  not  only  as  to  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  each 
element  in  the  problem,  but  also  as  to  the  degree  in  which  each  kind  of 
pavement  possesses  those  elements. 

If  an  absolutely  perfect  pavement  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  plenty  of  people  would  doubtless  consider  it  as  possessing 
grave  faults.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  if  we  retain  our  critical  dis- 
positions in  heaven,  there  will  be  much  adverse  criticism  of  the  golden 
pavements  of  the  Celestial  City. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  go  fully  into  the  question  in  a  paper 
like  this,  and  I  have  too  much  consideration  for  your  comfort  to  at- 
tempt it. 

A  practically  perfect  street  pavement  would  possess  the  following 
qualities,  which  I  have  placed  in  the  order  of  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
their  relative  importance : 

(1)  It  must  be  unobjectionable  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
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(2)  It  must  be  comfortable  to  use  and  pleasing  in  appearance. 

(3)  It  must  possess  the  highest  degree  of  economy  in  use. 

(4)  And  last,  as  of  least  importance;  its  first  cost  and  its  cost  of 
maintenance  must  be  reasonable. 

It  will  at  once  be  noticed  that  this  order  reverses  the  rank  in  which 
these  qualities  have  heretofore  been  generally  placed  with  regard  to  their 
relative  importance.  It  is  not  long  since  the  qualities  of  low  first  cost  and 
great  durability  were  regarded  by  nearly  all,  as  they  are  yet  by  many, 
as  the  first  essentials  in  a  street  pavement,  and  other  qualities  were  con- 
sidered of  secondary  consideration  ;  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
very  significant  change  of  opinion  on  this  point  among  physicians  and 
sanitary  engiueers,  and  to  some  extent  among  the  more  intelligent  laymen. 

The  recent  rapid  strides  in  the  domain  of  sanitary  science  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  most  important  conditions  of  urban  life  are  those 
that  relate  to  the  health  of  the  people.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  there  is  a  growing  tendency,  not  only  among  sanitary  authorities, 
but  also  among  the  better  part  of  society  at  large,  to  subordinate  every- 
thing else  to  the  question  of  correct  sanitation.  Indeed,  the  idea  is 
being  advanced  that  a  municipal  government  that  does  not  place  before 
all  other  questions  that  of  correct  sanitation  and  careful  regard  for  the 
health  of  the  people,  is  guilty  of  criminal  negligence.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  sanitary  qualities  of  the  several  kinds  of  pavement  are  seen 
to  be  of  the  first  importance.  The  perfect  pavement,  from  the  sanitary 
point  of  view,  must  possess  the  following  qualities: 

(a)  It  must  not  be  subject  to  organic  decay  or  decomposition,  for  it 
is  well  understood  that  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matter,  if  not  in  themselves  injurious,  may  be  the  vehicle  or  menstruum 
for  the  propagation  and  dissemination  of  disease-producing  germs. 

(6)  It  must  be  impermeable  and  none-absorptive,  for,  if  it  is  other- 
wise, the  liquid  organic  refuse  of  the  street  will  be  absorbed  by  it,  or  will 
pass  through  it  into  the  soil  below%  which,  in  time,  will  thus  become  so 
polluted  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

(e)  It  must  admit  of  being  readily  cleaned.  To  comply  with  this 
condition,  the  surface  must  be  hard  and  even,  and  there  must  be  as  few 
cracks  or  joints  as  possible,  for  these  catch  and  hold  the  street  dirt,  and 
render  it  more  or  less  difficult  of  removal. 

(d)  There  are  some  other  qualities  connected  with  the  sanitary 
value  of  a  pavement,  which,  while  they  are  not  directly  related  to  the 
production  of  disease,  are  yet  of  sufficient  sanitary  importance  to  be 
referred  to  here.  The  most  important  of  these  is  noiselessness.  Physi- 
cians are  practically  agreed  that  noisy  pavements  are  an  indirect  cause  of 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  among  persons  of  delicate 
and  sensitive  organization. 
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I  am  well  aware  that  in  placing  comfort  in  use,  and  good  appear- 
ance, before  more  utilitarian  considerations,  I  subject  myself  to  criti- 
cism. I  believe,  however,  that  while  the  public  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
fully  accept  this  view,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  not 
only  generally  accepted,  but  adopted  in  practice.  While  we  are  still  an 
intensely  utilitarian  people,  we  are  growing  to  attach  less  importance  to 
utility  of  a  lower  order,  and  to  demand  that  our  comfort  and  our 
aesthetic  tastes  shall  be  considered,  as  well  as  our  bare  necessities.  Per- 
haps this  idea  is  best  illustrated  in  the  modern  residence,  which  is  no 
longer  merely  a  shelter  from  the  elements,  but  a  wonderful  combination 
of  everything  that  contributes  to  the  comfort  and  to  the  artistic  tastes  of 
the  owner  or  occupant.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy  ;  it  is  becoming  equally  true,  if  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  cottage 
of  the  workman.  We  beautify  our  grounds  and  lawns,  and  we  are  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  rough  stone  or  wooden  sidewalks  which  serve 
every  necessary  purpose.  Even  our  stables,  as  they  are  often  designed 
and  constructed,  are  models  of  beauty  and  convenience,  and  of  comfort 
for  the  beasts  that  occupy  them.  Beautiful  lawns  and  other  improve- 
ments look  incongruous  when  they  are  bounded  by  streets  covered  with 
a  pavement  which,  by  reason  of  inherent  defects,  or  of  neglect,  is  ragged, 
or  decayed,  or  unclean,  a  source  of  disease  and  discomfort  to  those  who 
use  it  or  occupy  buildings  facing  it,  and  a  blemish  in  an  otherwise 
attractive  and  beautiful  landscape. 

Why  should  not  our  ideas  of  comfort  and  comeliness  be  carried  out 
in  the  adjoining  street  as  well  as  in  and  about  our  homes  ? 

The  elements  which  render  a  street  pavement  acceptable  in  this 
respect  are  a  smooth  surface,  noiselessness  and  cleanliness. 

Third  in  importance  among  the  requisites  of  the  perfect  pavement, 
I  place  economy  in  use,  and  under  this  general  head  may  be  named  the 
following  qualities : 

(a)  The  pavement  must  offer  a  minimum  resistance  to  the  traction 
of  vehicles.  The  importance  of  this  requisite  is  often  overlooked. 
Writers  upon  the  subject  of  road  improvement  have  again  and  again 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  quality  as  applied  to  common 
roads,  and  have  taken  the  position  that  the  annual  loss  to  the  country, 
brought  about  by  its  absence,  ruus  up  into  millions  of  dollars ;  and, 
while  moi'e  careful  investigation  shows  that  their  estimates  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  substantial  basis  of 
truth  for  their  assertions. 

It  may  be  conclusively  shown  that  on  streets  of  moderately  heavy 
travel  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  pavements  in  the  cost  of 
transportation  is  a  factor  so  large  that  the  question  of  the  first  cost  of 
the  pavement,  or  of  its  durability,  is  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
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(b)  Another  point  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  relative 
economy  of  different  pavements,  is  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  upon 
vehicles  using  them.  This  matter  is  largely  overlooked  by  the  public  at 
large.  Unfortunately,  we  have  very  little  exact  information  upon  this 
point,  though  it  is  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  careful  investiga- 
tion. Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  good  brick  pavement  is  one-fifth 
less  destructive  to  vehicles  than  an  ordinary  granite  block  pavement; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  vehicle  which  would  endure  four  years'  con- 
stant service  on  the  granite  pavement  would  last  five  years  on  the  brick. 
Suppose,  further,  that  the  average  cost  of  the  vehicle  is  S120,  which  is 
S30  per  year  if  distributed  over  four  years,  or  $24  per  year  if  distributed 
over  five  years.  The  difference,  $6  per  annum,  will  represent  the  sav- 
ing in  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vehicle.  Assuming  further  that  10,000 
vehicles  are  regularly  in  use  on  the  streets  of  the  city,  the  saving  would 
be  S60,000  per  year.  This  sum,  capitalized  at  5  per  cent.,  is  equal  to 
$1,200,000.  In  other  words,  considering  this  element  of  economy  alone, 
the  city  would  be  justified  in  paying  $1,200,000  more  to  pave  the  streets 
with  brick  than  to  pave  them  with  granite.  Every  one  who  carefully 
considers  this  matter  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  all  the  above 
assumptions  are  well  within  the  reasonable  limit,  and  yet  the  conclu- 
sions are  astounding.  The  difference  in  favor  of  asphalt  pavement  in 
this  respect  is  still  more  important  and  striking. 

(c)  The  relative  cost  of  keeping  the  pavement  clean  is  another  item 
to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  Upon  this  point,  fortunately,  we 
are  not  compelled  to  reason  entirely  from  assumed  facts.  It  is,  for 
instance,  a  well-established  fact  that  an  asphalt  pavement  can  be  kept 
clean  for  20  per  cent,  less  cost  than  granite,  or  ordinary  wooden  block 
pavement,  and  for  10  per  cent,  less  than  ordinary  brick  pavement.  The 
average  cost  of  cleaning  1,000  square  yards  of  granite  pavement  is  about 
40  cents  each  sweeping.  If  the  streets  are  swept  100  times  each  year, 
the  annual  cost  at  this  rate  is  $40.00  per  1,000  square  yards,  and  if  a 
city  has  2,000,000  square  yards  of  pavement  to  be  cleaned,  the  cost  will 
be  $80,000  per  year.  If  asphalt  is  substituted  for  granite,  the  cost  of 
cleaning  would  be  20  per  cent,  less,  or  $64,000  per  year,  a  saving  of 
$16,000  per  year;  and,  if  we  call  the  life  of  the  pavement  fifteen  years, 
the  whole  amount  saved  in  that  period  will  be  $240,000. 

(d)  Another  element  in  the  problem  of  the  relative  economy  ot 
different  pavements  relates  to  the  effect  upon  horses  traveling  over  the 
street. 

The  ordinary  earth  road,  when  dry  and  in  good  condition,  very 
nearly  approaches  perfection  in  this  respect,  and  it  may  be  assumed  as 
the  standard  with  which  street  paving  should  be  compared.  In  this 
respect,  especially,  we  find  the  requisites  of  the  ideal  pavement  dia- 
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metrically  opposed  to  other  essential  qualities.  To  be  least  injurious  to 
horses  a  roadway  must  be  soft  and  yielding ;  but  this  quality  can  be 
secured  only  by  sacrificing  other  qualities  of  greater  importance,  as  ease 
of  traction  and  durability.  If  the  earth  road  represents  the  ideal  in 
this  respect,  a  granite  block  pavement  on  a  rigid  foundation  will  repre- 
sent the  opposite  extreme,  it  being  without  doubt  more  injurious  to  the 
feet  of  horses  than  any  other  pavement. 

I  come  now  to  the  element  which  I  have  placed  in  the  list  as  being 
of  the  least  relative  importance.  About  this  there  is  room  for  much  dis- 
cussion, and  there  are  many  open  questions  to  be  settled. 

The  perfect  pavement  should  be  reasonable  in  first  cost,  inexpensive 
to  keep  in  repair,  readily  and  economically  renewed  when  necessary, 
with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  those  who  use  the  street.  It 
requires  but  little  careful  consideration  to  convince  us  that  these  requi- 
sites must  be  considered  together,  and  in  connection  with  each  other. 
The  question  of  constructional  economy  is  not :  which  pavement  is 
cheapest  in  first  cost?  nor  is  it:  which  will  endure  longest  under  given 
conditions  ?  but :  which  pavement  may  for  the  least  money  be  constructed 
and  maintained  in  first-class  condition  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and 
left  in  like  good  condition  at  the  end  of  that  period.  This  branch  of 
the  subject  may  be  divided  into  the  following  heads : 

(a)  First  cost, 

(6)  Interest  on  investment. 

(c)  Cost  of  maintenance. 

(d)  Life  of  the  pavement. 

(e)  Cost  of  renewal. 
(/)  Facility  of  renewal. 

The  first  cost  of  the  several  kinds  of  pavement  varies  considerably 
in  different  cities  with  the  cost  of  supplies  and  labor.  As  I  have  already 
observed,  the  facts  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  are  quite  well 
known,  or  readily  obtainable,  and  I  need  not  detail  them  here. 

To  the  second  item,  interest  on  investment,  I  wish  only  to  call  atten- 
tion as  an  element  of  importance  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  cost 
of  pavements. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  any  pave- 
ment, we  are  met  by  the  fact  that  we  have  very  few  data  from  which  to 
reason,  or  upon  which  to  base  conclusions.  It  would  seem  that  but  little 
care  has  been  taken  to  ascertain  and  record  the  amount  of  money  spent 
on  those  slight  repairs  which  every  pavement  will  require  during  its 
lifetime.  Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  constantly  being 
made,  upon  old  pavements,  expenditures  which  should  properly  be 
charged  to  reconstruction,  since  the  pavement  should  be  considered  as 
worn  out  and  needing  renewal  when  these  repairs  are  made.     This  at 
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once  raises  the  question :  When  should  a  pavement  be  considered  as 
worn  out?  In  general,  it  may  be  answered  that  a  pavement  is  worn  out 
when  the  cost  of  replacing  it  with  a  new  pavement  is  less  than  the  in- 
creased expense  which  its  further  use  entails.  This  expense  includes 
not  only  the  cost  of  the  repairs  required  to  keep  it  passable,  but  also  the 
money  value  of  the  extra  power  required  to  haul  loads  over  it,  the  in- 
creased wear  and  tear  to  vehicles  and  horses,  and  the  loss  of  time  and 
the  personal  discomfort  its  use  entails.  If  these  items  of  expense  were 
given  proper  consideration  many  an  old  pavement  now  in  use  would  be 
promptly  condemned.  The  item  of  maintenance  should,  therefore  cover 
only  that  period  in  the  life  of  a  pavement,  from  its  construction  to  the 
time  when  it  should  be  wholly  discarded  and  renewed. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  year  1893,  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
all  the  bituminous  pavements  of  that  city,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
five  years'  guaranty,  has  averaged  about  3  cents  per  square  yard  per  year. 
The  area  of  pavement  from  which  this  average  w^as  deducted,  and  upon 
which  the  repairs  were  made,  was,  in  1884,  812,070  square  yards,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  report  that  area  had  increased  to  1,396,386  square 
yards.  But  as  the  account  covers  repairs  to  a  very  large  amount  of  coal- 
tar  pavements,  laid  when  these  were  popular  in  Washington,  the  state- 
ment is  not  a  reliable  indication  of  the  cost  of  repairing  the  genuine 
asphalt  pavements. 

The  cost  of  repairs  to  the  wooden  pavements  of  London  is  reported 
by  Col.  Haywood  to  vary  from  59  to  80  cents  per  square  yard  per  year. 

It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  granite  block  pavements 
in  London  varies  from  6  to  19  cents  per  square  yard  per  year. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  macadam  boulevards  in  this  country  seems 
to  vary  from  6  to  22  cents  per  square  yard  per  year.  It  must  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  all  these  data  are  indefinitely  stated  and  there- 
fore unreliable,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  nearly  all  the  existing 
data  on  the  subject. 

In  considering  what  is  the  life  of  a  pavement,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  this  regard  pavements  must  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes  :  those  that  are  and  those  that  are  not  subject  to  natural  decay. 
Pavements  not  subject  to  natural  decay  are  in  time  worn  out  by  the 
destructive  effects  of  the  travel  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  the 
correct  measure  of  their  life  is  the  number  of  units  of  travel  they  will 
endure  before  requiring  renewal. 

The  life  of  pavements  subject  to  natural  decay  is  measured  in  the 
same  way,  provided  the  volume  of  travel  is  sufficient  to  wear  them  out 
before  the  effect  of  natural  decay  comes  in  to  assist  in  their  destruction. 
These  principles  seem  simple  and  self-evident,  and  yet  they  are  constantly 
disregarded  not  only  by  laymen,  but  by  engineers. 
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We  are  constantly  hearing  it  stated  that  some  pavement  on  a  street 
named  has  been  down  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  and  is  still  as  good 
as  new,  but  those  who  make  these  statements  seem  to  think  it  unnecessary 
to  give  any  data  as  to  the  number  of  tons  of  travel  it  has  carried  in  that 
time.  They  omit  the  only  information  by  which  the  true  durability  of 
the  pavement  might  be  judged. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  little  has  been  done  by  city  engineers 
in  the  way  of  ascertaining  and  recording  the  statistics  of  travel  on  paved 
streets.  If  this  were  systematically  done  for  a  considerable  period,  on 
streets  paved  with  different  materials,  we  would  be  able  in  time  to  say 
that  a  pavement  of  granite,  or  brick,  or  asphalt,  or  cedar  blocks,  is 
capable  of  carrying  a  given  number  of  tons  of  travel  before  being  worn 
out,  and  we  could  then  deal  intelligently  with  the  question  of  the  life 
and  endurance  of  each  pavement.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  data  of 
this  kind  in  existence,  but  they  are  too  incomplete  and  fragmentary  to 
be  of  much  value.  Writers  upon  the  subject  are  constantly  making 
statements  with  reference  to  the  probable  life  of  various  pavements 
which,  if  not  mere  guesses,  are  based  on  the  flimsiest  of  data.  As  an 
instance,  I  may  mention  that  one  able  writer,  from  tests  made  of  certain 
paving  bricks,  argues  that  a  pavement  made  of  them  would  last  thirty- 
two  years  upon  lower  Broadway,  New  York,  where  the  hardest  granite 
is  destroyed  in  about  seven  years.  Such  a  statement  would  be  amusing 
if  it  were  not  likely  to  be  seriously  misleading  to  honest  laymen  seeking 
information  on  a  very  important  question. 

The  company  with  which  the  writer  is  connected  has  been  for 
several  years  compiling  a  complete  census  of  the  travel  over  a  consider- 
able number  of  streets,  paved  with  various  materials,  in  quite  a  number 
of  cities,  and  we  hope  in  time  to  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of 
the  life  of  the  several  kinds  of  pavement  in  common  use,  measured  in 
tons  of  travel  per  square  foot  of  surface.  Some  of  the  results  already 
arrived  at  are  interesting  and  valuable.  As  an  instance  I  may  name 
Race  Street  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  sustains  the  heaviest  travel  in 
that  city,  and  which  carries  an  average  of  203  tons  per  square  foot  per 
day.  Over  5,000  vehicles  and  over  7,000  horses  pass  a  given  point  each 
day.  The  pavement  is  now  7  J  years  old,  and  in  that  time  it  has  carried 
over  550,000  tons  per  square  foot  of  surface.  The  pavement  is  still  in 
good  condition. 

In  reference  to  the  cost  of  renewal  of  pavements  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  into  details.  It  depends  not  only  on  local  condititions  and  upon 
prices  of  material,  but  to  a  large  extent  on  the  character  of  the  original 
pavement.  In  the  case  of  pavements  having  a  permanent  foundation  of 
concrete  or  other  material,  the  cost, of  renewal  will  of  course  bear  a 
smaller  ratio  to  the  original  cost  than  where  renewal  means  practically 
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replaciag  the  whole  structure.  The  renewal  of  the  surface  of  an  asphalt 
pavement,  including  the  removal  of  the  old  surface,  will  not  generally 
exceed  $2.00  per  square  yard. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  qualities  which  should  be  found  in  the 
practically  perfect  street  pavement,  and  at  some  of  the  principles  by 
which  those  qualities  should  be  judged,  let  us  consider  briefly  to  what 
extent  the  asphalt  pavement  fultiils  the  requirements  and  how  it  com- 
pares with  other  kinds  of  pavement  when  judged  by  the  standard  we 
have  set  up. 

In  regard  to  sanitary  requirements  it  will,  I  think,  be  conceded  that 
asphalt  pavement  closely  approaches  perfection.  It  is  impervious  to 
water,  and  consequently  it  can  not  absorb,  or  transmit  to  the  underlying 
soil,  the  filth  of  the  street.  Its  smooth  surface  makes  it  possible  to  keep 
it  as  clean  as  the  floor  of  a  house,  and,  next  to  wooden  blocks,  it  is  more 
nearly  noiseless  than  any  other  pavement. 

In  the  matters  of  comfort  in  use  and  good  appearance  it  admittedly 
has  no  equal.  In  those  qualities  which  make  a  pavement  economical  in 
use  it  stands  first,  with  the  one  exception,  that  a  wooden  block  pavement 
is  easier  upon  the  feet  of  horses. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  fiict  that  the  saving  in 
wear  and  tear  of  vehicles  alone  overbalances  any  difference  there  may 
be  in  favor  of  other  pavements  in  the  item  of  first  cost  and  cost  of  main- 
tenance, and  I  believe  every  one  who  investigates  the  subject  will  be 
forced  to  admit  this  fact.  Of  the  great  saving  in  the  power  required  to 
haul  loads  over  an  asphalt  pavement,  as  compared  with  that  required  on 
other  pavements,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  on  a  level  asphalt  pave- 
ment a  horse  can  draw  approximately  45  per  cent,  more  than  on  a  brick 
pavement,  130  per  cent,  more  than  on  the  best  granite  block  pavement, 
210  per  cent,  more  than  on  the  best  wooden  block  pavement,  and  nearly 
700  per  cent,  more  than  on  a  cobble-stone  pavement.  Upon  this  point 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Rudolph 
Hering,  C.E.,  who  says : 

"If  one  horse  can  just  draw  a  load  on  a  level  road  on  iron  rails,  it 
will  take  one  and  two-thirds  horses  to  draw  it  on  asphalt,  three  and  one- 
third  on  the  best  Belgian  block  pavement,  five  on  the  ordinary  Belgian 
pavement,  seven  on  good  cobblestones,  thirteen  on  bad  cobble-stones, 
twenty  on  an  ordinary  earth  road,  and  forty  on  a  sandy  road.  There- 
fore, a  city  paved  with  sheet  asphalt  will  save  to  itself  and  its  citizens 
from  200  to  300  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  to  it  and  them,  of  transporting 
passengers  and  goods,  as  compared  with  a  city  paved  with  blocks.  This 
saving  will  in  a  large  city  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars  daily,  and  the 
yearly  aggregate  would  doubtless  be  large  enough  to  pave  the  city.  It 
is  a  saving,  too,  that  affects  every  person  residing  or  owning  property  in 
the  city." 
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I  have  already  stated  that  an  asphalt  pavement  can  be  kept  clean 
for  20  per  cent,  less  cost  than  any  other  pavement  and  that  the  saving 
on  this  account  amounts  to  a  very  important  sum  of  money,  where  the 
area  to  be  cleaned  is  considerable. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  item  of  first  cost  of  the  various  pave- 
ments, we  cannot  speak  so  confidently,  since,  as  before  stated,  the  cost 
varies  greatly  in  diiferent  cities.  It  is  safe  to  say  generally  that  granite 
block  pavement  is  the  most  expensive,  asphalt  next,  brick  pavement 
next,  and  cedar  block,  as  ordinarily  laid,  the  cheapest  of  all. 

In  the  item  of  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  proper  life  of  the  pave- 
ment, it  is  probable  that  granite  is  least  expensive,  brick  next,  asphalt 
next,  and  wooden  block  last,  or  most  expensive,  when  figured  upon  the 
basis  of  cost  per  square  yard  per  year.  But,  as  already  stated,  we  lack 
the  data  to  determine  this  item  with  even  approximate  correctness. 

As  regards  the  relative  durability  of  pavements,  the  evidence  in  our 
possession  seems  to  indicate  that  upon  a  city  street  having  travel  to  the 
amount  of  100  tons  per  square  foot  per  day,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
the  life  of  pavements  to  be  about  as  follows: 

Granite  block  on  concrete  foundation 20  years. 

Asphalt 15       " 

Best  paving  brick  on  concrete  foundation 9       " 

Cedar  block  pavement 6       " 

As  before  stated,  the  true  way  to  compare  pavements  with  regard 
to  the  cost  of  construction,  cost  of  maintenance,  durability,  and  cost  of 
renewal,  is  to  ascertain  the  whole  cost  (including  interest)  of  construct- 
ing, maintaining  and  renewing  each  for  a  period  of  years  equal  at  least 
to  the  life  of  the  most  durable  of  the  pavements  to  be  compared,  and 
divide  that  whole  cost  by  the  number  of  years  in  the  period  chosen. 
The  quotient  will  be  the  annual  cost  of  the  pavement. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  data  for  making  an  accurate  statement  of 
this  kind  we  can  make  only  approximate  estimates  based  on  assumed 
facts,  and  the  result  arrived  at  as  to  the  cost  per  square  yard  per  year 
will  of  course  vary  with  the  facts  so  assumed.  I  believe  it  safe  to  say, 
however,  that  an  asphalt  pavement  can  be  constructed  and  maintained 
in  first-class  order,  and  renewed  when  necessary,  at  a  smaller  cost  per 
square  yard  per  year  than  can  a  pavement  of  granite  block  or  brick. 

In  conclusion  I  would  earnestly  suggest  to  city  engineers  the  great 
importance  of  collecting  and  recording  all  the  facts  of  engineering  in- 
terest relating  to  street  pavements,  since  in  this  way  only  can  we  hope 
to  arrive  at  just  and  fair  conclusions  as  to  which  of  the  many  pavements 
before  the  public  is  best  and  most  economical  under  given  conditions. 
The  data  urgently  needed  for  this  purpose  are :  first,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction ;  second,   statistics  of  travel  in  tons  per   square  foot,  which 
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should  be  collected  by  menus  of  a  uniform  system,  so  that  the  results  on 
different  streets  and  in  different  cities  may  be  comparable  with  each 
other;  third,  the  cost  of  maintenance;  fourth,  the  life  of  the  pavement; 
and,  fifth,  the  cost  of  renewal  of  the  pavement  when  renewal  becomes 
necessary. 

DISCUSSION. 


Mk.  I.  E.  Howe. — The  first  paving  laid  in  Minneapolis  was  the 
granite  block  paving  laid  on  Washington  Avenue  South,  between  3d  and 
8th  Avenues,  during  the  summer  of  1882.  The  granite  blocks  were 
laid  in  three  inches  of  sand,  with  sand-filled  joints  and  gravel  top- 
dressing. 

At  the  time  when  the  paving  was  laid  it  was  a  question  whether 
that  was  the  proper  kind  of  paving  .to  lay  on  such  a  street,  for  the 
avenue  runs  over  what  was  once  a  duck  pond.  But  now,  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  year  of  its  use,  I  cannot  think  that  there  was  any  mistake 
made. 

The  expense  of  repairs  made  since  the  paving  was  laid  would  not 
amount  to  one  cent  per  square  yard,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  even 
this  small  expense  would  have  been  necessary  in  all  cases  had  not  the 
paving  been  torn  up  for  the  diflferent  improvements  that  have  been 
made.  The  blocks  are  much  smaller  than  those  now  generally  used. 
The  corners  are  somewhat  worn,  so  that  it  is  rougher  than  when  it  was 
first  laid.     Otherwise  it  is  in  fair  condition. 

The  same  year  (1882)  the  cedar  paving  on  Washington  Avenue, 
between  3d  Avenue  South  and  2d  Avenue  North,  was  laid.  The  blocks 
were  seven  inches  long  and  were  set  on  two-inch  planks.  The  inter.stices 
were  filled  with  gravel,  and  flooded  with  coal-tar  paving  composition, 
and  a  top-dressing  of  gravel  and  coal-tar  composition  was  applied. 

In  making  repairs  daring  this  last  year  we  have  found  that  some  of 
the  blocks  are  worn  down  to  three  inches  in  length.  This,  however,  is 
only  in  the  center  of  the  street  and  at  intersections.  The  planks  are 
still  in  relatively  good  condition.  This  paving  is  rough  and  uncomfort- 
able and  must  be  renewed  within  a  year. 

The  next  year  (1883)  Nicollet  and  Hennepin  Avenues  and  other 
down-town  streets  were  paved.  We  now  have  71.6  miles  of  cedar  pav- 
ing, 9.5  miles  of  granite  and  2.77  miles  of  asphalt. 

When  a  hole  appears  in  a  cedar  block  pavement  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  foundation  and  plank  have  given  way,  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  As  a  rule,  the  failure  begins  with  the  decay  of  one  defective 
block.  Its  neighbors  then  work  loose  and  a  rut  or  hole  may  thus  be 
quickly  formed,  although  the  planking  and  foundation  are  still  intact. 
45 
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The  blocks  in  the  center  of  the  street  may  be  worn  down  to,  say, 
two  inches  in  depth,  while  those  on  the  side  are  scarcely  worn  at  all, 
but  the  bottoms  of  the  latter,  and  the  planks  under  them,  are  attacked 
by  dry  rot,  beginning  at  the  ends  of  the  cross-walks  next  to  the  side- 
walk. / 

In  1887  the  first  cedar  paving  was  laid  in  the  city  without  the  tar 
composition,  and  the  depth  of  the  blocks  was  reduced  from  seven  to 
six  inches.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  the  custom  to  use  from  H  to 
2  gallons  of  the  tar  composition,  using  the  coal-tar  as  it  came  from  the 
gas  works  and  adding  enough  pitch  to  make  it  of  the  proper  consistency. 
About  that  time  the  gas  companies  all  over  the  country  commenced  to 
make  water  gas,  and  the  price  of  tar  increased  until  the  city  thought 
the  benefits  derived  frooi  it  ditl  not  warrant  its  use.  I  would  like  to  see 
it  resumed,  if  the  city  could  be  sure  of  getting  good  refined  coal-tar; 
but  crude  coal-tar,  as  it  comes  from  the  gas  works,  is  worse  than  nothing. 

Planks  saturated  with  crude  coal-tar  become  completely  worthless 
in  two  years. 

When  the  Franklin  Avenue  bridge  was  built,  it  was  paved  with 
cedar  blocks.  It  was  the  intention  to  use  paving  composition,  but  very  cold 
weather  came  on  and  the  composition  could  not  be  kept  hot  long  enough. 
However,  about  twenty  feet  of  the  bridge  paving  was  covered  with  the 
composition,  using  refined  tar. 

Last  year  it  was  discovered  that  the  pressure  on  the  wheel-guard 
of  the  bridge,  caused  by  the  swelling  of  the  blocks,  had  cut  all  the  rivets 
that  held  it  in  place.  In  oi'der  to  repair  it  and  to  get  it  back  into  place, 
a  strip  of  blocks  of  the  entire  length  of  the  bridge  was  taken  up,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  the  flooring  and  paving  were  badly  rotted  except 
where  the  paving  composition  had  been  used.  There  the  planks  and 
blocks  were  almost  as  good  as  new.  I  believe  that  the  composition 
would  not  only  preserve  the  blocks,  but  would  prevent  them  from 
swelling  and  causing  much  damage.  Paving  composition  was  used  on 
all  the  bridges  paved  or  repaved  last  year  by  the  city. 
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TABLE   SHOWING   COST   OF   PAVING   IN   MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 


I 
Year. 

PRICE  PER  SQUARE 

YARD. 

Cedar. 

Ciranitc. 

1882 

$2 

07  ( 

witli  tar). 

$2  75 

1883 

1 

57 

>( 

2  72 

1884 

1 

71 

" 

2  59 

1885 

1 

34 

" 

2  47 

1886 

1 

16 

" 

2  14 

1887 

96 

1  80 

1888 

1 

08 

' 

1889 

1 

00 

1890 

95 

1891 

85 

1  67 

1892 

84 

1  67 

1893 

85^ 

with  rolling. 

1894 

76 

" 

1  58 

At  this  rate  of  decrease  in  price,  we  should  be  getting  cedar  for 
nothing  in  eight  years,  and  granite  in  seventeen  years. 

The  following  table  of  cost  of  repairs  of  cedar  block  paving  in- 
cludes only  those  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  the  defects  or  the  wear 
of  the  pavement  itself,  not  those  chargeable  to  opening  of  the  pave- 
ment for  pipe-laying,  etc. 

COST   OF    REPAIRING   CEDAR   BLOCK    PAVEMENT. 


Year. 


1882 
1883 

1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 


Square  Yards 
Paved. 


14,734 

21,940 

65,767 
37,377 
27,703 

121,158 
127,352 


COST  OF  REPAIRS  FOR  1893. 


Labor. 


$75  12 
23  00 

*  6  00 

144  75 
81  45 
65  95 

*31  00 

59  83 

6  00 

*11  00 


•  Caused  by  floods. 


Material. 


$23  85 
9  10 

*  2  80 
63  90 
26  28 
20  10 

*  8  40 
19  35 


1889 

81,141 

64  75 

24  85 

*84  00 

*36  40 

1890 

130,392 

65  75 

20  30 

*10  00 

*  4  00 

1891 

166,549 

27  50 

10  13 

*65  00 

*20  80 

1892 

87,351 

2  00 

1893 

84,878 

3  18 

Total 

966,342 

Total. 


$98  97 
32  10 

*  8  80 
208  65 
107  73 

86  05 

*  39  40 
79  18 

6  00 

*  17  00 
89  50 

*120  40 


Total  Cost 

per  Square 

Yard. 


.00671 
.00146 

.00317 
.00288 
.00310 

.00065 
.0000047 

.00110 


86  05 

*  14  00 
37  63 

*  85  80 

2  00 

3  18 

.00066 

.00022 

.000002 
.000003 

837  04 
*285  40 

.00076 

$1,122  44 

.00115 
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As  to  the  question  of  the  amount  chargeable  for  making  openings 
in  pavements,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  mere  cost  of  relaying  does 
not  cover  the  damage  to  the  roadway,  which  is  never  as  good  after 
relaying  as  before. 

In  Chicago  and  in  St.  Paul  I  have  seen  places  where  the  cedar 
blocks  are  completely  worn  away,  the  traffic  coming  directly  into  con- 
tact with  the  underlying  planking.  In  Minneapolis  we  do  not  allow 
our  pavements  to  get  into  such  condition. 

Except  as  to  noise,  our  granite  pavements  are  giving  good  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  I  should  prefer  the  use  of  smaller  blocks,  and  they  should  be 
brought  more  carefully  to  a  true  surface. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  asphalt  paving  would  stand  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  to  which  our  city  is  subject.  These 
sometimes  amount  to  70°  within  twenty-four  hours. 

The  only  asphalt  pavement  in  Minneapolis  is  that  on  Park  A.venue. 
For  want  of  proper  facilities  this  has  not  been  kept  properly  cleaned, 
but  its  cleaning  would  involve  only  a  small  expense. 
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THE  CORROSION  OF  IROX   PIPES   BV   THE   ACTION   OF 
ELECTRIC  RAIEAVAY   Cl'RREXTS. 


By  Prof.  Dugald  C.  Jackson. 


[Read  July  11,  1894,  before  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers.] 


The  foundation  of  this  paper  is  an  investigation  carried  out  under 
my  direction  by  Paul  Biefield  and  Fred  D.  Silber  at  tlie  University  of 
Wisconsin.  I  have  incorporated  the  report  of  their  experiments  directly 
into  the  paper  as  far  as  possible.  Their  work  was  divided  under  two 
heads:  First,  to  determine  what  chemical  action  really  occurs  under  the 
conditions  that  are  met  in  towns  where  corrosion  of  the  water  and  gas 
pipe  systems  has  been  caused  by  the  action  of  electric  railway  return  cur- 
rents ;  second,  to  examine  the  action  which  has  actually  occurred  in  various 
towns,  to  apply  the  deductions  gathered  from  the  results  of  the  first 
division  of  the  work,  and  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  avoiding 
difficulty  or  danger  from  corrosion. 

About  two  years  ago  engineers  of  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany of  Boston  began  to  connect  the  reinforcing  wire,  laid  between  the 
tracks,  to  the  water  pipes,  anticipating  little  or  no  trouble  from  so  doing. 
They  soon  found  that  the  supplementary  wire  was  destroyed  in  places. 
They  first  attributed  this  to  chemical  action  of  the  soil,  but  finally  con- 
cluded that  it  was  due  to  electrolytic  action.  As  a  remedy,  they  reversed 
the  polarity  of  their  generators,  sending  the  current  out  through  the 
rails  and  back  through  the  overhead  trolley  wire.  This  change  was  fol- 
lowed by  disastrous  results.  The  current  pumped  through  the  rails,  took 
to  the  water  pipes  and  to  the  lead  cable  coverings,  following  the 
law  of  divided  circuits,  and,  leaving  these  at  many  points  along  the  line, 
caused  serious  corrosion  at  these  places.  It  was  found  that  at  some 
points  lead  pipes  disappeared  within  six  or  eight  weeks  and  that  gal- 
vanized iron  and  brass  pipes  deteriorated  noticeably  in  an  equal  time. 

After  a  conference  between  representatives  of  the  city  and  of  the 
railway  company,  it  was  decided  to  return  to  the  old  method  of  current 
distribution.  The  direction  of  the  current  was  therefore  again  reversed, 
and  careful  tests  were  made,  which  showed  that  a  considerable  current 
flowed  along  the  water  pipes.  So  great  in  fact  was  this  current  that  the 
arc  formed  at  a  joint  where  oakum  was  used  for  calking  was  sufficient  to 
set  fire  to  the  oakum.  The  loss  of  pressure  on  the  return  circuit  was 
found  to  be  from  25  to  100  volts,  or  from  5  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  pressure.  As  an  experiment,  the  water  system  was  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole  of  the  dynamo,  and  a  new  danger  was  now 
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fouud  in  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  gas  and  the  water  pipes, 
causing  a  marked  electrolytic  effect  on  the  former.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed to  connect  the  gas  and  the  water  pipes  together  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  in  order  to  arrest  the  action,  and  this  was  done,  with  fair  results; 
but  the  expense  to  the  city  and  to  the  company  was  great,  and  the  final 
solution  of  the  difficulty  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  either  party. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Electric  Subways  of 
Brooklyn  for  1892  briefly  referred  to  the  same  trouble  as  of  uncertain 
character  and  extent.  Since  then  the  problem  has  become  very  serious 
in  Brooklyn  on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  electric  railways  in  that 
city,  and  the  report  for  1893  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  discoveries 
of  corrosion  have  been  numerous  enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  all 
kinds  of  buried  pipes  are  being  eaten  away  in  many  places.  As  an 
example  may  be  cited  the  fact  that  a  certain  iron  service  pipe  buried  at 
a  depth  of  four  feet  below  the  track  had  been  completely  perforated  in 
a  month.  In  Brooklyn,  as  in  Boston,  connection  between  the  return 
circuit  and  the  corroded  service  has  been  tried  with  some  success.  In 
Brooklyn  the  matter  is  as  yet  in  an  experimental  stage,  so  that  proposed 
extensions  of  the  railway  system  along  the  line  of  one  of  the  largest 
water  mains  in  the  city  is  regarded  with  anxiety. 

Milwaukee  also  has  had  her  share  of  trouble  from  the  same  cause. 
O.  M.  Rau,  electrical  engineer  of  the  Milwaukee  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, tells  about  it  in  an  article  in  the  Street  Railway  Review,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1893.  At  two  hundred  feet  from  the  power  house  on  Wells  Street  a 
six-inch  water  main  was  so  badly  corroded,  after  the  electric  railway 
had  been  operating  for  four  years,  as  to  render  it  entirely  useless.  When 
taken  out  of  the  ground  it  was  so  soft  in  places  that  a  cane  could  easily 
be  poked  through  it.  In  Milwaukee  the  corrosion  was  arrested  by 
making  numerous  low-resistance  connections  between  the  pipes  and  the 
rails,  thus  keeping  the  two  at  the  same  potential.  The  connection  is 
made  most  secure  at  the  power  station,  where  both  pipes  and  rails  are 
led  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  generator  by  heavy  cables.  It  is  found 
that  as  much  as  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  is  now  returned  by  means 
of  the  pipes,  and  no  difficulty  is  encountered.  The  plan  has  been 
working  very  satisfactorily  for  over  a  year. 

The  Chicago  experiences  have  been  set  forth  in  a  report  made  by 
Prof.  Barrett  to  ^Nlayor  Harrison  in  June,  1893.  The  destructive  effects 
in  Chicago  seem  to  be  entirely  similar  to  those  of  the  cities  above  men- 
tioned. Prof.  Barrett's  report  mentions  some  experimental  work  in 
which  a  current  of  0.3  ampere,  continued  for  three  weeks,  was  most 
destructive  to  a  lead  telephone  cable,  while  a  cable  which  was  buried  in 
the  same  soil,  but  was  not  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  current,  was 
unaffected. 
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lu  Zanesville,  O.,  a  four-inch  cast-iron  water  main  was  completely 
perforated  iu  two  years.  All  the  neighboring  pipes  were  affected,  some 
of  them  lasting  only  six  months. 

Columbus,  O.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  many  other  cities  where  considerable  electric  railway 
systems  are  in  operation,  have  experienced  the  same  difficulties.  In 
every  case  the  corrosion  has  exhibited  the  same  general  features  and  has 
pointed  to  the  same  cause. 

It  is  now  practically  agreed  that  the  reason  for  the  extraordinary 
corrosion  is  to  be  found  in  the  imperfect  character  of  the  return  circuit 
of  electric  railways.  When  such  railways  were  first  constructed,  the 
rails,  in  connection  with  the  surrounding  earth,  were  relied  upon  to  carry 
all  the  current  back  to  the  generator.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  the  current  would  not  confine  itself  to  this  path  and  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  earth  was  far  from  being  as  low  as  was  originally  supposed. 
Bonding  the  rails,  cross-bonding,  supplementary  wires  and  ground  plates 
were  then  tried.  The  last  were  found  to  be  of  but  little  avail,  while  the 
copper  bonds  and  supplementary  wires  were  often  themselves  electro- 
lyzed,  and  bond  wires  have  frequently  been  far  too  small  in  cross-section 
for  the  large  current  to  be  carried.  The  tendency  which  now  properly 
obtains  is  to  make  the  return  circuit  of  fully  as  great  conductivity  as 
that  of  the  overhead  supply  circuit,  without  relying  upon  any  conduc- 
tivity from  the  ground.  This  is  being  accomplished  by  perfecting  the 
rail-bonds  and  running  heavy  track  feeders,  or  by  electrically  welding 
the  rails.  There  is  little  doubt  that  with  a  perfect  return  system,  which 
is  properly  connected  to  systems  of  underground  pipes,  electrolytic  dis- 
turbances will  practically  disappear  in  nearly  all  cities. 

Although  the  corrosive  action  of  the  return  current  has  been  so 
frequently  noticed  and  commented  upon,  no  one  has  really  determined 
what  actually  occurs  in  the  ground  under  the  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  operation  of  electric  railway  systems.  Two  theories  have  been 
put  forward  relative  to  the  corrosion:  First,  that  it  is  simply  due  to 
chemical  action  caused  by  ammonia,  saltpeter,  leakage  from  gas  mains, 
etc.,  found  in  the  earth  ;  second,  that  it  is  the  result  of  electrolytic 
action.  While  simple  chemical  action  undoubtedly  has  much  to  do 
with  shortening  the  life  of  a  pipe,  it  evidently  cannot  produce  effects  of 
the  magnitude  of  those  noted  above.  The  ordinary  life  of  water  and 
gas  pipes,  where  chemical  action  alone  is  met,  is  said  to  be  about  twenty 
years,  while  the  corrosive  action  with  which  we  are  dealing  has  destroyed 
new  pipes  in  intervals  of  from  a  few  weeks  to  half  a  dozen  years.  In 
every  case  of  the  corrosion  to  which  we  refer,  an  electric  current  has 
traveled  along  the  pipe,  and  the  corrosive  action  has  taken  place  at  the 
point  where  tiie  current  left  the  pipe.     This  is  conclusive  proof  of  elec- 
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trolytic  action.  Secondary  chemical  reactions  play  au  important  part 
in  the  final  decomposition  of  the  pipe,  and  these  are  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  the  salts  in  the  soil,  but  the  current  sets  the  ball  roll- 
ing. The  electrolytic  action  of  the  current  may  occur  in  either  one  of 
two  ways — (1)  by  direct  electrolysis  of  iron  and  (2)  by  electrolysis  of 
chemical  compounds  which  are  held  in  the  water  of  the  soil,  which  results 
in  secondary  chemical  reactions  at  the  electrodes.  In  order  that  electroly- 
sis may  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  equivalent  of  an  electrolytic  cell. 
In  the  case  of  a  current  leaving  a  pipe  at  any  point,  the  pipe  is  the 
anode  or  positive  plate  of  such  a  cell,  the  water  of  the  soil,  containing 
the  chemical  compounds  in  solution,  is  the  electrolyte,  and  the  rail  is 
the  cathode  or  negative  pole  of  the  cell.  All  corroded  iron  pipes  taken 
from  the  earth  present  practically  the  same  appearance.  They  are; 
generally  "  pitted  "  in  many  places,  and,  although  the  pipe  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  reddish  oxide,  the  bulk  of  the  corroded  metal  has 
generally  been  entirely  carried  away,  presumably  by  a  secondary  chemi- 
cal change. 

In  order  that  the  first  electrolytic  action  (that  is,  direct  electrolysis 
of  iron)  may  proceed,  a  soluble  iron  salt  must  be  present  in  the  soil, 
reaching  from  anode  to  cathode.  The  analysis  of  street  soils  shows  no 
such  salts,  and  hence  we  are  safe  in  concluding  that  this  factor  does  not 
enter  into  the  corrosion  to  any  practical  extent.  The  point  has  been 
made  by  several  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  phenomenon  may  be 
due  to  the  electrolysis  of  water,  the  nascent  oxygen  set  free  at  the  anode 
attacking  the  iron  directly,  and  forming  iron  oxide.  An  examination 
of  the  facts  of  electrolytic  action  shows  that  this  eflfect  is  not  of  practi- 
cal magnitude.  This  leaves  us  but  one  hypothesis  to  work  upon — that 
is,  the  electrolysis  of  substances  held  in  solution  in  the  water  of  the  soils, 
with  a  resulting  secondary  chemical  action  on  the  pipes. 

In  order  to  determine  as  exactly  as  possible  the  results  of  the  action 
of  the  return  current  in  the  soil,  a  series  of  laboratory  experiments  were 
performed,  in  which  the  practical  conditions  were  reproduced  as  fully  as 
possible. 

Almost  every  chemical  analysis  of  street  soils  shows  the  presence 
of  some  soluble  salts  of  ammonia,  potash  and  soda,  and  an  experiment 
was  therefore  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  these  salts  on  the  electro- 
lytic corrosion  of  iron  plates  per  ampere  hour.  Six  small  electrolytic 
cells  were  run  in  series  under  an  electric  pressure  of  about  100  volts, 
with  a  current  varvin^  from  0.2  to  0.04  ampere.  The  cells  contained 
clean  glass  sand  moistened  with  water  containing  the  salts. 

Cell  No.  1  contained  NH^  NO..     (Nitrate  of  ammonia.) 
"       "    2  ■  NHj  CI.     (Chloride  of  ammotunm.) 

"    .S  KNO,.     i  Nitrate  of  potash.) 
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C^ll  No.  -4  contained  KCI.     (Chloride  of  potassium.) 
"      "    5         "         NaNGj.     (Nitrate  of  soda.) 
"      "    6         «         NaCl.     (Chloride  of  sodium.) 

After  a  ruu  of  141  hours  the  number  of  ampere  hours  was  0.7465. 

Loss  of  anode  of  NH^NOj  cell  per  amp.  hr.  was  0.921  gramme. 
"      "        -        '   NH.Cl        "      "  '  "    1.314  grammes. 

'   KNOj        "      "  ■  "    0.SS7 

"      "       ••       •'   KCI  "      ' 1.346 

"      "        "       '•   NaNOj       '^      "  "    0.729  gramme. 
NaC!           "    1.299  grammes. 

Previous  experiments  upon  ceils  containing  these  salts  had  shown 
that  iron  was  carried  oti  from  the  positive  plates,  but  was  not  deposited 
on  the  negative  plates.  The  deposit  of  iron  was  made  in  the  form  of  a 
layer  of  hydrate  or  hydroxide  of  iron  near  the  middle  of  the  cell.  The 
same  was  true  of  experiments  made  with  cells  containing  street  soil 
where  only  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  carbonates  was  present. 
This  explains  the  remark,  often  made  in  reports  on  the  corrosion  of 
pipes,  that  the  products  of  the  corrosion  had  disappeared.  It  was 
noticed  during  the  experiments  that  all  the  cells  containing  a  nitrate 
gave  off  a  gas  at  the  anode,  and  this,  on  being  collected,  was  found  to 
be  oxygen.  The  same  cells  showed  an  acid  reaction  at  the  anode  when 
tested  with  methyl-orange,  and  the  reaction  diminished  in  intensity  as 
the  current  decreased.  In  cell  Xo.  1  of  the  series  already  referred  to, 
this  acidity  failed  to  show  itself  when  the  current  fell  to  0.6  ampere  ; 
in  cell  No.  3  at  0.045  ampere,  and  in  cell  Xo.  5  it  was  very  fairt  at  0.04 
ampere  when  the  current  was  shut  off.  The  acid  reaction  and  the 
escape  of  oxygen  in  these  cells  seemed  to  be  associated,  and  here  it 
becomes  nece:sary  to  refer  to  the  losses  of  the  anodes  in  the  different 
cells.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  chloride  cells  exhibit  the  greater  losses, 
while  the  nitrate  cells  show  the  smaller.  Moreover,  the  cell  containing 
a  nitrate  in  which  the  formation  of  acid  and  of  oxygen  first  came  to  a 
stop,  shows  the  greatest  anode  loss,  and  one  in  which  it  continued  to  a 
slight  degree  to  the  end  of  the  experiment  shows  the  least.  These  facts 
point  vervstronglv  to  the  soundness  of  the  theory  which  has  been  finally 
worked  out;  namely,  that  in  an  electrolytic  cell  with  iron  electrodes  and 
a  soluble  salt  or  salts  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  in 
solution  in  the  electrolyte,  the  salt  is  el.ectrolyzed  by  the  current,  and 
the  acid  radical  attacks  the  anode,  forming  an  iron  salt,  while  the  alka- 
line metal  forms  with  water  a  hydroxide  at  the  cathode,  liberating 
hydrogen  there.  Finally,  the  meeting  by  diffusion  of  these  two  pro- 
ducts precipitates  ferrous  hydroxide  (FeOH  i.  As  the  amount  of  elec- 
trolysis varies  with  the  strength  of  the  current,  a  comparatively  high 
current  will  liberate  the  acid  radical  more  rapidly  than  it  can  combine 
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with  the  iron,  the  critical  point  depeniliiig  upon  the  affinity  of  the  acid 
radical  for  iron.  When  this  excess  is  produced,  the  radical  forms  an  acid 
by  combining  with  water,  and  at  the  same  time  liberates  oxygen. 
Neither  the  acid  nor  the  oxygen  can  combine  with  the  anode,  because 
that  is  already  engaged  in  the  formation  of  an  iron  salt  with  the  acid 
radical,  and  hence  the  gas  escapes  into  the  air.  If  the  acid  is  formed  in 
sufficient  quantity,  it  diffuses  itself  through  the  electrolyte,  meets  the 
alkaline  hydroxide  and  forms  the  original  salt  and  water.  In  the  case 
of  chlorides,  the  nascent  chlorine  liberated  at  the  anode,  forms  with  it  a 
chloride  of  iron,  and,  if  the  current  is  strong  enough  to  form  an  excess 
of  chlorine,  it  will  be  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  may,  under  the  influ- 
ence ot  light  and  heat,  form  an  acid  and  liberate  oxygen  ;  or,  if  enough 
heat  is  generated,  free  chlorine  will  be  given  off,  as  is  shown  by  experi- 
ment. All  the  conditions  of  these  laboratory  experiments  are  practi- 
cally paralleled  in  the  earth,  and  hence  it  is  safe  to  say  that  similar 
chemical  reactions  must  go  on  thei-e.  Although  the  composition  of 
street  soils  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the  electrolytes  used  in  these 
experiments,  they  nevertheless  contain  the  same  soluble  salts,  and,  as 
these  are  diffused  through  the  moist  earth,  they  must  lend  themselves  to 
exactly  similar  electrolytic  influences  and  chemical  changes.  In  feet 
where  street  soils  were  used  in  the  experiments  as  the  electrolytes  of 
cells  which  were  placed  in  series  with  cells  containing  known  quantities 
of  simple  and  mixed  soluble  salts,  the  losses  of  the  anodes  were  entirely 
comparable.  It  is  thus  seen  that  only  such  measures  as  will  stop  the 
electrolytic  action  of  salts  in  solution  in  the  soil  can  be  relied  upon  to 
stop  the  corrosion  of  iron  pipes. 

The  soil  frequently  contains  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which 
are  dissolved  by  carbonic  acid  in  the  water.  When  carbonates  are 
present  in  the  water  to  a  considerable  degree,  a  reddish  layer  of  iron 
carbonate  is  found  on  the  pipe.  This  is  generally  mistaken  by  observers 
for  oxide  of  iron,  but  we  have  never  found  the  latter  present  as  a  result 
of  electrolytic  corrosion.  To  find  the  effects  of  carbonates  upon  the  corro- 
sive powers  of  soils  we  ran  four  electric  cells  in  series.  The  first  two  had 
for  electrolytes  glass  sand  moistened  with  a  ;'  per  cent,  solution  of  chlor- 
ide of  sodium  in  distilletl  water,  and  the  other  two  had  the  same  electro- 
lite  with  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate 
of  lime  of  uncertain  strength.  The  latter  solution  was  obtained  by 
passing  carbonic  acid  for  l-V  hours  through  water  containing  equal  parts 
of  these  carbonates  in  suspension.  The  test  current  was  kept  at  0.09 
ampere  for  7  hours,  making  0.63  ampere  hour. 

The  average  loss  of  the  anodes  of  the  cells  containing  chloride  of 
sodium  alone  was  0.6565  gramme,  while  that  of  the  carbonate  cells  was 
0.601  gramme.     This  makes  it  evident  that  the  presence  of  the  carbon- 
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ates  does  not  aid  in  the  corrosion  of  the  anode,  and  even  the  slight 
cathode  loss,  due  probably  to  ordinary  oxidation,  is  less  in  these  cells 
than  in  those  containing  the  chloride  only.  The  difference  in  the  losses  of 
the  anode  is  easily  explained.  In  some  previous  experiments  the  losses 
of  anode  caused  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  nitrate,  of  a  chloride,  and  of  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  were  compared.  The  chloride  caused  the  greatest  loss 
of  anode,  the  nitrate  the  least,  and  the  mixture  caused  a  loss  between  the 
two.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  case  of  the  carbonate  and  the  chloride,  the 
chloride  caused  a  certain  loss  of  anode,  and  when  the  chloride  is  mixed 
with  carbonate  the  loss  is  somewhat  less  than  when  the  electrolyte  is  a 
chloride  alone.  The  fundamental  effect  of  the  carbonates  is  shown  by  a 
further  description  of  the  experiment.  Soon  after  the  current  was  turned 
on,  the  chloride  cells  began  to  show  the  formation,  between  the  electrodes, 
of  the  ferrous  hydroxide  layer  already  mentioned,  while  the  other  two 
cells  showed  a  reddish  layer  formed  at  the  anode,  spreading  toward  the 
cathode  as  the  action  progressed.  The  reddish  layer  consisted  of  car- 
bonate of  iron,  which  was  formed  by  the  action  of  the  carbonates  upon 
the  products  of  the  electrolysis. 

The  results  of  many  experiments,  and  the  condition  of  corroded 
water  pipes  as  observed,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  under  the  conditions 
existing  in  street  soils  the  corrosion  will  primarily  go  on  by  vii'tue  of 
the  acid  radicals  of  the  hydrochloric,  nitric,  sulphuric  and  other  acids, 
the  carbonates  held  in  solution  by  virtue  of  the  carbonic  acid  acting 
merely  to  change  the  ferrous  salts  to  the  normal  iron  carbonates,  and  the 
ferric  salts  to  the  ferric  hydroxide.  Should  the  carbonates  in  solution 
be  electrolyzed  in  addition  to  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  metals,  the  car- 
bonic acid  radical  would  not  attack  the  iron,  as  the  corrosive  power  of 
the  other  acids  is  so  much  greater,  but  would  again  form  with  the 
ferrous  salts  the  iron  carbonates. 

Owing;  to  the  doubt  which  exists  as  to  what  is  the  minimum  vultage 
required  to  cause  electrolysis  of  water  pipes  by  the  railway  current,  a 
series  of  determinations  was  made  by  means  of  the  electrolytic  cells. 
The  iron  electrodes  Avere  inserted  in  clean  glass  sand  1.5  centimeters 
apart,  and  had  about  20  square  centimeters  exposed  area.  In  the  first 
cell  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  with  a  voltage  of 
0.2.  As  before,  the  hydroxide  layer  was  formed.  The  electrolytic 
action  was  evident  without  any  special  tests.  In  the  following  cells  the 
existence  of  action  was  shown  by  chemical  tests  for  the  iron  salt  and  the 
alkaline  hydroxide.  In  the  second  experiment,  a  i  per  cent,  solution 
of  nitrate  of  soda  was  used  with  5  volts.  The  action  was  at  once 
apparent. 
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In  cell  No.  8  the  hydroxide  layer  began  to  appear  after  one  hour. 
Cell  No.  9.    Pressure  .001  volt  1-6  per  cent,  solution.    Action  in  1  hour. 
"      "  10.  "         .01     "  "    in  4  hours  45  min. 

In  cell  No.  10,  the  electrodes  were  20  mm.  apart  and  were  40  mm. 
•  by  6i^  mm.  in  exposed  surface.     The  electrolyte  was  street  soil. 

A  suprisingly  low  voltage  produced  an  appreciable  electrolysis  in 
the  sand  cells.  The  pressure  on  cell  No.  10  might  undoubtedly  also  have 
been  reduced  to  a  millivolt  without  stopping  the  corrosion,  but  the  re- 
sistance of  the  soil  was  so  high  and  the  percentage  of  soluble  salts  so 
low,  that  the  time  necessary  to  produce  action  would  have  been  consid- 
erable. A  milliauimeter  showed  a  barely  perceptible  reading  in  the 
case  of  the  experiments  in  which  very  low  pressure  was  used.  The 
observations  plainly  show  that  a  mere  directive  force  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce electrolysis,  and  that  corrosion  is  simply  a  question  of  current. 

It  is  impossible  to  give,  in  a  reasonable  space,  even  a  summary  of 
the  great  number  of  experiments  which  were  made,  but  the  following 
conclusions  are  directly  drawn  from  them  : 

1.  In  no  case  is  the  action  due  to  the  electrolysis  of  water  ;  where 
oxygen  is  liberated  at  the  anode,  it  does  not  attack  the  iron. 

2.  A  mere  directive  force,  in  the  nature  of  a  pressure,  will  cause 
electrolysis. 

3.  The  actual  corrosion  is,  therefore,  dependent  only  upon  the  actual 
current,  which  in  turn  is  as  much  dependent  upon  the  resistance  of  the 
soil  as  upon  the  pressure  tending  to  cause  the  current. 

4.  A  minute  quantity  of  soluble  salt  is  sufficient  to  start  the  action, 
and  the  action  will  then  continue  as  long  as  a  current  flows. 

5.  The  seriousness  of  the  corrosion  of  a  pipe  depends  on  the  amount 
of  current  flowing  from  a  given  area,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  salts 
present  in  the  soil,  the  order  of  the  activity  of  the  salts  being  (1)  chlor- 
ides, (2)  nitrates,  (3)  sulphates. 

The  fifth  conclusion  is  exact  only  when  the  density  of  the  current 
is  below  the  critical  point.  As  already  stated,  the  experiments  showed 
that  electrolytic  action  may  be  made  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than  the 
iron  can  be  corroded  by  the  electrolytic  products.  With  the  nitrates, 
this  critical  density  is  near  0.01  ampere  per  square  inch,  and  it  is  much 
higher  for  chlorides.  The  rate  of  0.01  ampere  per  s<{uare  inch  is  not 
likely  to  be  often  exceeded  under  the  conditions  of  practice,  and  a  cur- 
rent of  that  density  will  completely  perforate  a  large  iron  pipe  in  a 
fraction  of  a  year. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  average  loss  of  iron  from  the  anode 
per  ampere  hour,  due  to  different  salts  and  mixtures  of  salts.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cathode  or  negative  pole  in  no  case  showed  a 
gain,  but  generally  showed  a  slight  effect  due  to  simple  oxidation. 

Electrolyte.  Loss  per  ampere  lion  r. 

Street  soil 8    gramme. 

"        "     from  Madison  FJlectric  Ry.  route     ....       1.16        " 
"        "        "  "  "  "  (clay)      .       1.14        " 

"        "        "      in  front  of  Madison  power  station  .i)l         " 

1  gramme. 

Sand  witli  NaaSO^ (iH  " 

"        "     KNO3,        J  per  cent,  solution 1.03  '' 

"        "     NH^Cl       '"'         "  "  1.38 

"     KNO, 
"     Kl 

"     NH^NO, 921  " 

"     NH4CI 1.314  " 

"        "     KNO, 887  " 

"     KCl 1.34f.  " 

"        "     NaNOa .729  " 

"     NaCl 1.299  " 

Average  loss  of  cliloride  cells 1  335  " 

"    "  nitrate  cells 892  " 

"  "    "  sulphate  cells (i()0  " 

One  ounce  is  equal  to  about  28J  grammes. 

The  averages  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  chlorides  produce  the 
greatest  losses  of  metal,  nitrates  coming  next,  the  sulphates  last,  the 
mixtures  in  an  intermediate  place.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  corro- 
sive power  of  the  acid  radical  varies  in  general  as  the  activity  of  the 
corresponding  acids. 

In  Mr.  I.  H.  Farnham's  paper  on  "  The  Destructive  Efl'ects  of 
Electrical  Currents  on  Subterranean  Metal  Pipes,"'  which  appeared  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  in 
April,  1894,  the  statement  was  made  that  when  the  current  was  reversed 
every  minute  during  a  period  of  ten  days,  no  material  change  took  place 
in  either  plate  during  that  time.  Our  experiments  have  shown  that 
only  the  positive  plate  or  anode  is  affected  by  the  electrolytic  action, 
which  occurs  under  practical  conditions,  and  hence  we  should  expect 
that,  when  the  current  is  frequently  reversed,  both  plates  will  be  cor- 
roded, since  they  are  alternately  positive,  unless  the  frequency  of  rever- 
sal is  too  rapid  for  chemical  action  to  occur  at  all.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  effect  of  such  reversals,  the  following  experiments  were  performed 
with  an  electrolytic  cell  containing  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  period  of  reversals  ranged  from  fifteen  seconds  to  five  minutes,  the 
current  being  0.04  ampere  under  a  pressure  of  two  volts.     After  a  few 
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of  the  quarter-minute  reversals,  the  presence  of  the  iron  salt  was  detected 
at  both  plates  by  potassium  ferricyanide  tests.  On  ])rolonging  the  periods 
the  iron  reaction  diminished  at  one  plate  and  increased  at  the  other  dur- 
ing one  period,  and  vice  versa  in  the  following  period.  When  the  period  of 
reversal  reached  2}  minutes,  the  electrolytic  effect  was  very  evident ; 
the  iron  salt  disappeared  at  one  of  the  plates  with  each  reversal,  giving 
way  to  alkalinity.  The  experiment  showed  that  the  minimum  period 
of  reversal  during  which  corrosion  occurs,  must  be  less  than  fifteen 
seconds,  and  this  fact  of  itself  makes  the  prevention  of  corrosion  by  rever- 
sals entirely  impracticable. 

The  problem  of  preventing  the  destructive  electrolysis  of  iron  pipes 
by  the  railway  return  current  is  shown  to  consist  simply  of  the  preven- 
tion of  electrolysis  of  the  salts  in  the  soil  when  the  products  of  electro- 
lysis are  of  such  nature  as  to  attack  iron.  It  is  a  problem  that  requires 
a  careful  study  of  the  local  conditions  in  each  case  before  it  can  be  satis- 
factorily solved.  I  am  quite  confident,  however,  after  carefully  studying 
many  cases  of  corrosion  and  applying  the  conclusions  of  these  experi- 
ments, that  there  are  very  few  places  where  the  difficulty  cannot  be 
avoided  by  proper  construction  and  arrangement  of  return  circuits. 
This  can  ordinarily  be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  expense,  and  with 
a  resulting  advantage  to  the  operation  of  the  railway.  Among  the  con- 
ditions that  exert  the  most  marked  influence  upon  the  corrosion  are  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  soluble  salts  in  the  earth,  the  resistance  of  the 
earth  itself  in  the  locality,  and  the  difference  of  electrical  pressure 
between  the  pipes  and  the  rails  or  other  conductors.  High  differences 
of  pressure  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  high  degree  of  action,  as  is 
shown  by  the  condition  of  the  Madison  water  pipes.  Here,  as  much 
as  seven  volts  is  found  between  the  rails  and  the  pipes  in  front  of 
the  power  station,  and  yet  only  a  very  small  amount  of  corrosion  is 
shown  after  H  years'  time.  Evidently  the  resistance  of  the  path  here 
must  be  very  high  or  the  quantity  of  soluble  nitrates,  chlorides  or 
sulphates  is  extremely  small.  The  fact  that  a  special  and  ingenious 
instrument,  made  to  measure  the  amount  of  current,  showed  but  0.0C03 
ampere,  leads  to  the  former  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
favorable  conditions  of  a  low  resistance  path  between  the  pipes  and  the 
rails,  and  a  relatively  large  amount  of  soluble  salts  in  the  earth,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  serious  electrolytic  effects  may  be  produced  where  a  quite 
small  difference  in  pressure  exists  between  the  pipe  and  the  rails.  The 
extent  of  the  railway  system  does  not  always  offer  a  guide  to  the  destruc- 
tive influences  of  the  return  current.  Mr.  Faruham,  in  his  paper  pre- 
viously referred  to,  mentions  a  small  road  in  Rockland,  Me.,  where 
much  damage  was  done  to  pipes  in  five  months,  while  the  system  in 
Madison,  which  is  probably  fully  as  large,  shows  up  to  date  (a  period  of 
nearly  two  years)  a  barely  appreciable  action. 
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Alternating  currents  produce  no  appreciable  electrolysis,  and 
their  employment  would  avoid  all  difficulty,  but  their  use  for  driving 
street  railway  motors  is  not  yet  an  assured  success. 

The  use  of  a  double  trolley  system  of  conductors  would  also  avoid  the 
major  portion  of  the  difficulty,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  equally  well  avoided 
by  proper  construction  where  the  usual  single  trolley  systems  are  used. 
This  question  has  no  real  bearing  upon  the  discussion  of  single  versus 
double  trolley  systems.  If  single  trolley  systems  were  really  well  built, 
less  talk  of  double  trolley  systems  would  be  heard.  One  great  advantage 
of  double  trolley  construction  lies  in  the  absolute  certainty  of  its  failure 
if  the  insulation  of  the  lines  is  not  excellent. 

Connecting  the  pipes  with  the  rails  by  means  of  heavy  cables,  at  points 
where  the  former  are  positive  to  the  latter,  proves  to  be  the  most  complete 
method  of  prevention.    The  conductivity  of  the  track  circuit  must  be  prop- 
erly reinforced  by  feeders,  so  that  an  undue  drop  is  not  experienced  in  the 
return  conductors.     These  tx'ack  feeders  should  always  be  insulated,  and 
put  on  the  lines  exactly  as  are  overhead  feeders,  in  order  to  save  them  from 
corrosion.      The   connection  of  pipes    and   rails   has  been  practically 
carried  out  in  Milwaukee,   Wis.,  at  a  cost  of  about  S8,000,  and  has 
apparently  done  away  with  the  trouble,  at  the  same  time  decreasing  the 
resistance  of  the  return  circuit.    In  the  Milwaukee  system  there  are  about 
125  miles  of  track,  with  over  200  cars  in  daily  operation.     The  track 
circuit  was  originally  put  down  in  excellent  shape.     In  the  Madison 
system  present  indications  show  that  one  connection  between  rails  and 
pipe  system  opposite  the  power  house,  costing  all  told  about  S15,  would 
prevent  any  serious  action.     Investigations  have  shown  that  when  the 
negative  pole  of  the  generator  is  connected  with  the  trolley,  the  pipes  are 
positive  to  the  rails  over  an  extended  outlying  district,  and  corrosion  goes 
on  over  a  large  area,  while  with  the  reversed  arrangement  the  dangerous 
area  is  concentrated  about  the  power  station.     The  latter  method  of  con- 
nection allows  the  difficulty  to  be  most  easily  handled,  and,  after  the  dis- 
trict within  which  the  pipes  are  positive  to  the  rails  has  been  accurately 
determined  by  proper  voltmeter  tests,   frequent  connections  of  pipes 
and  rails  should  be  made  within  its  limits.     This  can  usually  be  done  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost,  the  interest  on  which  may  be  annually  saved 
by  the  decrease  of  lost  power,  if  the  connections  are  properly  placed. 
The  boundaries  of  this  district  should  be  re-checked  from  time  to  time, 
and  such  changes  in  connections  should  be  made  as  the  tests  show  to  be 
necessary.     The  outlines  of  the  "danger  district "  are  likely  to  vary  with 
the  growth  of  the  system,  and  even  to  change  slightly  with  the  seasons, 
and  the  connecting  wires  may  be  eaten  away ;  so  that  eternal  vigilance 
is  here,  as  everywhere,  the  price  of  safety,  but  safety  may  be  absolutely 
secured  in  most  cases. 
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Proper  tests  with  a  satisfactorily  arranged  voltmeter,  such  as  was 
used  in  testing  the  Madison  road,  seem  to  give  sufficient  indications  of 
the  density  of  the  current  leaving  the  pipes  at  any  exposed  point. 
Such  tests,  when  reinforced  by  chemical  examination  of  the  soil,  may 
probably  be  used  with  advantage  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  cor- 
rosive action  occurring  at  any  point. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  any  argument  in  regard  to  the  really 
serious  corrosion  which  has  sometimes  occurred  from  other  causes  than 
electric  railway  return  circuits.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  now  generally 
understood,  but  is  of  less  magnitude  in  most  cases  than  the  electric  cor- 
rosion. The  owners  of  pipes  are  often  at  fault  in  having  filled  the  soil 
with  electrolyzable  salts,  but  even  in  that  case  they  may  generally  avoid 
danger  by  proper  co-operation  with  the  railway  companies. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  O.  M.  Rau. — In  Milwaukee  we  had  a  case  which  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  condition  of  the  soil  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  cor- 
rosion as  is  the  electric  current.  On  a  railway  line  built  about  four 
years  ago,  a  No.  4  copper  wire  was  laid  as  a  supplementary  track  feeder. 
On  investigating  recently  the  condition  of  this  wire  it  was  found  to  be 
entirely  eaten  away  on  the  lower  end  of  the  line,  while  on  the  upper 
end  it  was  in  as  good  a  condition  as  when  new.  The  electric  conditions 
were  the  same  throughout  the  entire  line,  as  the  power  house  is  situated 
in  the  center  of  the  circuit.  This  instance,  as  well  as  others,  indicates 
that  the  leakage  of  electric  current  will  not  noticeably  affect  a  pipe 
unless  the  chemical  nature  of  the  soil  is  favorable  to  this  action.  In  a 
number  of  places,  where  the  water  pipes  were  affected,  special  care  was 
taken  as  to  the  kind  of  filling  used,  lake  sand  or  gravel  being  considered 
best. 

Mr.  a,  V.  Abbott. — Professor  Jackson's  paper  is  an  exceedingly 
valuable  contribution  to  engineering  literature.  The  author  has  accu- 
rately determined  the  amount  of  corrosion  per  ampere  hour,  or  per  unit 
of  electrical  energy  expended,  thus  obtaining  data  from  which  we  will 
be  able  to  calculate  the  probable  efl^ect  of  the  corrosive  action.  He  has 
also  demonstrated  what  is  still  more  important,  namely,  the  amount  of 
electrical  pressure  required,  not  only  to  initiate  the  trouble  but  to  con- 
stantly maintain  the  action.  These  experiments  are  in  line  with  those 
made  by  Mr.  Farnhara,  who  showed,  in  one  experiment,  that  a  piece  of 
lead  wire  about  three  inches  long  and  nearly  y'^  inch  in  diameter,  was 
dissolved  in  pure  hydrant  water  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  water  as  pure  as  is 
obtained  from  the  Boston  Water  Works.    The  lead  was  entirely  dissolved, 
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with  an  electrical  pressure  of  -j-^^  of  a  volt,  in  about  a  week's  time. 
This  is  not  only  confirmatory  of  Professor  Jackson's  investigations,  but, 
furthermore,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  very  small  quantities  of  the 
electrolytic  salts,  to  which  Professor  Jackson  has  called  attention,  are 
sufficient  to  initiate  and  to  carry  on  corrosive  action.  The  actual 
amount  of  lead  which  passed  into  solution  was  not  very  great,  but  all 
examinations  as  to  the  injury  done  to  underground  structures,  have 
shown  that  the  difficulty  arises  from  an  extensive  pitting  of  the  metallic 
surface  ;  a  single  hole  will  incapacitate  a  30-inch  water  main  as  seriously 
as  if  the  whole  pipe  were  dissolved. 

The  amount  and  the  rapidity  of  the  corrosive  action  seem  to  vary 
greatly  in  different  localities,  and  under  different  circumstances.  The 
first  action  was  noticed  in  Boston,  in  the  summer  of  1891,  three  years  or 
more  after  the  first  installation  of  the  electrical  system  of  the  West  End 
Railway  Company.  Injury  was  first  discovered  by  the  telephone  com- 
pany in  Boston,  in  the  eflTect  upon  the  leaden  sheaths  of  their  under- 
ground cables.  The  Boston  reports  indicate  that  some  of  the  smaller 
service  pipes,  both  of  the  water  and  of  the  gas  systems,  have  been 
injured,  but  no  damage  is  reported  to  have  occurred  to  the  large  mains, 
although  the  engineers  of  the  West  End  Railway  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the  existence  of  extensive  corro- 
sion. In  the  Brooklyn  experience,  however,  witiiin  a  very  few  months 
after  the  substitution  of  electrical  propulsiou  for  animal  traction,  exten- 
sive injury  to  the  largest  gas  and  water  mains  in  the  city  was  noticed, 
injury  which,  in  Court  Street,  necessitated  the  replacement  of  several 
lengths  of  large  gas  main. 

Professor  Jackson  has  shown  very  clearly  that  a  pressure  of  0.001 
volt  (an  electrical  potential  requiring  for  its  detection  the  most  delicate 
of  instruments)  is  sufficient  to  cause  injury,  if  its  action  is  allowed  to 
continue.  Should  all  electrical  industries  be  allowed  to  pour  their 
energy  indiscriminately  into  the  earth,  it  would  be  only  a  short  time 
until  such  small  differences  of  potential  as  this,  would  be  found  all  over 
the  areas  covered  by  our  towns  and  cities.  It  is,  therefore,  merely  a 
question  of  time,  when  underground  structures  will  be  seriously  menaced 
and  rapidly  destroyed  by  currents  of  this  kind. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  construct  about  three 
hundred  miles  of  electric  railway,  and  at  present  I  represent  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Company,  and  I  have  thus 
been  on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  and  have  had  fair  opportunities  to  see 
and  to  consider  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  my  earlier  electrical 
railway  experience,  the  double  trolley  was  still  in  vogue,  and  I  con- 
structed several  roads  of  this  kind  I  have  always  advocated  the  idea 
that  each  individual  electrical  company,  no  matter  what  its  business 
46 
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may  be,  ought  to  have  its  own  complete,  entire  and  private  circuit.  The 
idea  of  constructing  arc-light  plants,  incandescent-lighting  stations, 
telephone  and  telegraph  circuits,  and  electrical  railway  lines,  with  the 
probability  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  electrical  circuits  in  the  future, 
and  to  dump  the  entire  energy,  from  all  such  sources,  into  a  common 
tub,  is  absurd.  In  any  other  branch  of  engineering,  such  mutual  inter- 
ference would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Already  every  electric 
lighting  company  is  required  by  law  to  provide  its  own  independent 
and  private  circuit.  Nearly  all  the  telephone  companies  are  rapidly 
changing  their  lines  from  grounded  circuits  to  metallic  circuits,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  injury  to  which  they  are  subjected  from  the 
other  electrical  companies,  but  also  because  experience  has  shown  that 
the  service  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  individual  circuit  is  attended  by 
far  better  results.  By  this  means  each  company  secures  a  private  right 
of  way  peculiar  to  itself,  which  not  only  does  not  interfere  with  other 
circuits,  but  is  not  interfered  with  by  them. 

Professor  Jackson  has  shown  that  either  by  the  construction  of  a 
double  trolley  road,  or  by  providing  an  electrical  road  with  a  suffi- 
ciently adequate  return  circuit,  the  question  of  injury  to  underground 
structures,  no  matter  what  they  may  be,  is  completely  and  satisfactorily 
solved.     This  is  also  the  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Farnham. 

In  Chicago,  little  or  no  trouble  has  as  yet  been  experienced  with 
underground  structures,  because  the  trolley  roads  ^re  now  only  in  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  city,  where  a  few  metallic  underground  structures 
exist,  and  where  the  earth  is  in  good  condition  to  form  a  return  circuit. 
Only  a  few  trolley  roads  have  at  present  been  placed  in  operation, 
and  these  have  been  operated  only  for  a  short  time.  The  electrical  road, 
however,  is  bound  to  extend,  and  doubtless,  in  some  form  or  other,  will 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  city  before  many  years  elapse.  Some  of 
the  Chicago  elevated  roads  are  already  taking  up  the  problem,  and  pre- 
paring to  change  their  equipment  to  one  furnishing  electrical  propulsion. 
Unless  they  provide  themselves  with  individual  circuits  and  build  those 
circuits  in  such  a  way  that  underground  structures  will  not  form  a  path 
for  the  current,  trouble  will,  sooner  or  later,  occur. 

Investigations  in  Brooklyn  and  in  other  cities  have  shown  that  in 
some  cases  the  current  followed  a  gas  or  water  main,  skipping  along  the 
main  from  point  to  point,  running  from  the  main  into  the  earth,  and 
from  earth  back  into  the  main,  depending  upon  the  resistances  of  the 
joints.  Thus  many  points  of  corrosive  action  were  initiated,  resulting  in 
widespread  and  extensive  injury  to  the  pipes.  Such  occurrences  will  be 
more  and  more  frequent,  as  trolley  roads  increase  in  number  and  in 
extent,  and  as  more  current  is  dumped  into  the  earth. 

Mr.  Ran  has  related  an  experience  in  Milwaukee,  where  the  diffi- 
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culty  was  overcome  by  excavating  around  the  water  mains  in  the  return 
electric  circuit,  and  introducing  clean  gravel,  or  sand.  For  a  very  lim- 
ited district,  such  an  expedient  may  be  a  success,  but  it  would  be  utterly 
impracticable  to  equip  a  large  city  upon  this  plan.  Neither  does  it  seem 
possible  that  such  an  expedient  would  be  a  fiual  remedy  for  the  difficulty. 
The  constant  accumulation  of  organic  salts  in  the  street,  from  animal 
refuse,  would  sooner  or  later  impregnate  the  cleanest  and  freshest  soil 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  decomposable  organic  acids  to  initiate  cor- 
rosive action.  It  appears  to  me  then,  that  the  remedy  lies  with  the 
engineering  societies,  which  should  formulate  such  specifications  and 
restrictions,  applicable  to  various  electrical  industries,  as  should  on  the 
one  hand  protect  existing  structures,  and,  on  the  other,  encourage  the 
development  of  electrical  enterprises,  by  securing  such  an  improvement 
in  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  materials  and  workmanship, 
as  shall  obviate  the  defect  of  poor  and  cheap  building,  so  forcibly 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  Jackson. 

The  advantage  of  the  electric  road  lies  in  its  economy  of  construction. 
The  best  cable  roads  cost  from  $125,000  to  $200,000  per  mile  while 
a  first-class  trolley  road  may  be  built  so  as  to  cost  not  over  $60,000 
per  mile.  The  electrical  road  attracts  the  capitalist  because  he  can 
earn  more  on  his  investment  from  it  than  from  any  other.  The  sin- 
gle trolley  road  offers  a  special  inducement,  from  the  fact  that  it  requires 
only  one-fourth  the  copper  necessary  for  the  double  trolley,  and  conse- 
quently requires  a  proportionately  decreased  investment  for  its  original 
installation,  but  electric  railway  engineers  are  finding  that  this  is  an 
expensive  economy.  In  my  own  experience  I  have  seen  a  return  circuit 
through  rail  bonds  running  so  hot  that  for  a  space  of  one  thousand  feet 
the  bonds  have  burned  their  way  through  the  ties,  allowing  the  rails  to 
spread  to  such  an  extent  as  to  derail  the  cars.  All  energy  thus  lost  in 
these  rail  bonds  demanded  a  correspondingly  greater  expenditure  of  coal, 
and  to  that  extent  diminished  the  earnings  of  the  road.  An  electric 
railway  can  be  built  for  $30,000  a  mile,  but,  after  construction  has 
been  undertaken  upon  this  basis,  it  has  been  found  impossible  for  such 
roads  to  pay  any  dividends.  In  the  past,  the  work  has  been  done,  not 
too  economically,  but  too  cheaply.  If  the  capitalist  would  take  the 
advice  usually  given  by  the  engineer,  if  he  would  plan  his  entire  circuit, 
both  the  outgoing  and  the  return  branches,  in  such  a  manner  that  not 
more  than  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  the  energy  generated  by  the 
station  is  consumed  in  the  circuit,  half  of  the  electric  roads  now  in  the 
hands  of  receivers  would  be  earning  and  paying  good  dividends.  They 
already  have  the  necessary  business,  and  the  question  of  dividends 
depends  upon  economical  operation  and  maintenance.  Assuming  an  inter- 
est and  depreciation  account  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent.,  a  very  little 
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calculation  will  show  that  in  nearly  every  road  in  this  country  additional 
copper  in  the  line  circuits  will  earn  a  good  return  on  the  investment.  It 
therefore  seems  to  me  that  the  true  policy  is  to  improve  electric  railway 
construction  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  not  only  the  best  engineering 
construction,  but,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest  for  the  capitalist,  and  the 
least  injurious  to  other  enterprises. 

Mr.  Thomas  Appleton. — On  the  north  side,  in  this  city,  there  is 
a  double  trolley  line  in  which  both  wires  are  placed  in  a  conduit  below 
the  surface  of  the  street.  I  understand  also  that  this  same  system  is 
used  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  that  it  is  successful. 

Mr.  Shnabel. — I  would  like  to  ask  what  objection  the  companies 
have  to  putting  in  this  return  wire. 

Mr,  Abbott. — It  is  simply  a  question  of  the  cost  of  the  copper. 
The  fact  of  their  importance  has  never  been  appreciated.  The  actual 
cost  of  the  circuit  is  increased  about  three-fold.  It  requires  about  four 
times  as  much  power  of  the  same  potentiality  in  the  circuit  and  four 
times  the  amount  of  copper.  Of  course  the  labor  of  insulation  is  con- 
siderably cheaper. 

Mr.  Shnabel. — How  often  would  that  have  to  be  connected  with 
the  rail  ? 

Mr.  Abbott. — The  oftener,  the  better.  In  foct,  when  we  come  to 
the  double  trolley  road,  they  have  a  continuous  connection.  In  the 
double  trolley  you  do  not  depend  upon  the  rail  at  all.  Depending  upon 
the  rail  succeeds  perfectly,  so  far  as  distribution  of  energy  to  the  cars  is 
concerned,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  current  from  leaving  the  rail  and 
passing  to  other  metallic  structures.  The  difficulty  is  due,  as  Pro- 
fessor Jackson  has  shown,  to  the  fact  that  a  very  small  amount  of  elec- 
tric pressure  is  enough  to  start  and  to  continue  the  corrosion.  If  there 
is  a  railway  extending  along  a  street,  and  if  a  thousandth  of  a  volt  on  a 
pipe  three  feet  from  the  rail  is  going  to  start  corrosion  on  the  pipe,  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  copper  to  protect  the  pipe.  If  the  railway  circuit 
is  independent  of  the  earth,  there  can  be  no  danger ;  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient metal  in  the  return  circuit,  other  underground  siructures  may  be 
protected. 

Mr.  Weston. — In  the  case  of  an  independent  return  wire  carried 
on  a  pole  the  same  as  a  feeder,  would  rail  connections  at  intervals  of 
from  500  to  1,000  feet  afford  sufficient  protection  ? 

Mr.  Abbott. — It  is  questionable  whether  500  or  1,000  feet  would 
not  be  too  great  an  interval  without  experiment ;  I  should  say  it 
would  be  well  to  connect  the  rail  to  the  return  wire  at  every  pole,  or 
say  every  100  feet,  and  the  expense  of  the  connection  alone  would  be 
very  snaall. 

Prof.  Jackson. — I   think   that  the  more  frequently  connections 
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are  made,  especially  within  the  dauger  district,  or  in  the  district  in 
which  the  action  is  most  severe,  the  better  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Davis. — I  infer  that  you  consider  it  necessary,  in  all  roads 
that  have  return  circuits  through  the  rail,  to  connect  with  the  water 
pipe  also. 

Prof.  Jackson. — This  is  necessary  within  the  district  where  the 
pipes  are  positive  to  the  rails;  that  is,  where  the  currents  are  returning 
from  the  pipes  to  the  rails.  As  long  as  the  current  is  flowing  into  the 
pipes  no  damage  whatev^er  is  done,  but  in  any  portion  of  the  district 
served  in  which  the  current  flows  from  the  pipes  to  the  rails,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised.  The  danger  district  can  be  very  readily  deter- 
mined by  proper  measurements  carefully  carried  out,  and  the  connec- 
tions can  be  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  damage.  In  a  large  city, 
such  as  Boston  or  Brooklyn,  the  currents  to  be  carried  are  so  enotmous 
that  the  amount  of  copper  required  is  appalling  when  looked  at  in  tons 
or  carloads,  but,  as  I  said  in  my  paper,  the  cost  of  copper  is  a  small 
matter  compared  with  the  total  cost  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Abbott. — Generally  speaking,  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  road;  and  you  double  that  percentage ■  by  preventing 
any  damage  that  will  in  future  add  to  the  capital  charge. 

Mr.  R.  p.  Brown. — Do  you  expect  the  lake  sand  around  the  pipes 
to  do  away  with  the  difficulty  ?  After  you  get  the  nitrates  from  the  sur- 
face, will  not  the  same  difficulty  arise? 

Mr.  Rau. — We  have  carried  on  most  of  these  experiments  in  yards 
and  around  service  pipes  which  lead  from  the  water  mains,  so  it  has 
genei-ally  been  in  places  protected  from  the  foreign  substances  which  are 
collected  from  the  roadway.  Water  mains  are  laid  at  such  depths  that 
I  do  not  think  these  substances  would  penetrate  to  them. 

Mr.  Brown. — I  can  see  how  that  might  answer  for  a  little  while, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  only  a  short  time. 

Prof.  Jackson. — In  a  portion  of  a  district  that  would  be  simply 
a  temporary  relief. 

Mr.  Rau.— In  most  cases  this  has  overcome  the  trouble  to  such  an 
extent  that  where  formerly  a  new  pipe  was  needed  every  six  to  eight 
months  we  have  not  had  to  replace  one  in  two  years,  and  in  these  places 
I  believe  the  relief  to  be  quite  extended.  At  any  rate,  this  plan  is  to  be 
recommended  where  the  drainage  is  fair. 

Prof.  Jackson. — In  Berlin,  where  iron-armored  cables  are  laid 
directly  in  the  earth,  they  gave  good  service  except  under  the  cab 
stands,  and  there  the  drippings  from  the  standing  animals  caused 
the  covers  of  the  cables  to  be  eaten  away.  Clay  was  puddled  around 
them,  and  there  was  no  further  action,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
there  would  not  be  enough  salts,  even  in  the  clay,  to  cause  electrolytic 
corrosion . 
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Mr.  Thomas  Appleton. — Mr.  Abbott,  I  think,  has  referred  to 
the  danger  of  the  return  circuit  running  down  the  columns  of  ele- 
vated railroads  to  the  ground.  In  talking  with  others  on  that  point,  I 
have  maintained  that  the  circumstances  were  entirely  different  from 
those  on  an  ordinary  surface  railroad ;  that  in  one  case  the  rails  are  laid 
in  the  ground  and  surrounded  by  earth,  while  in  the  other  they  are  laid 
on  dry  wooden  ties  in  no  way  connected  with  the  earth,  and  the  insula- 
tion of  the  tie  would  prevent  all  escape.  Hence  there  would  ordinarily 
be  no  danger  except  in  case  of  prolonged  rains,  when  the  ties  might  be- 
come water-soaked. 

Prof.  Jackson. — The  rails  on  the  average  railway  are  usually 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  current  due  to  the  traffic.  In  some  of  the 
surface  street  railway  plants  in  this  country,  however,  the  rails  which 
concentrate  toward  the  power  station  are  not  sufficient  to  carry  back 
the  current.  Having  to  design  the  circuit  for  such  a  road,  I  was  led  to 
put  in  track  feeders ;  and  I  think  I  was  probably  the  first  one  to 
put  them  in.  On  elevated  railways  it  will  probably  be  good  policy 
to  connect  the  rails  to  the  iron  girders.  These  iron  girders  are,  of 
course,  electrically  connected  by  means  of  rivets  to  the  posts,  and  these 
stand  in  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand  the  concrete  footings  of  the  posts 
oflfer  a  very  high  resistance,  and  I  think  that  if  the  girders  are  properly 
connected  by  bonds,  and  if  the  tracks  are  properly  bonded,  very  little 
trouble  will  result  from  the  use  of  electricity  on  elevated  railroads.  It 
is  merely  necessary  to  provide  metal  of  sufficient  capacity.  The  insula- 
tion of  the  tie  is,  of  course,  out  of  account,  because  the  rails  are  likely  to 
be  electrically  connected  with  the  iron  girders.  On  the  Intramural  road 
at  the  World's  Fair,  the  girders  were  placed  on  wooden  posts,  but  in 
actual  city  practice  the  girders  are  placed  on  iron  posts. 

I  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  put  two  overhead  wires  overreach 
track.  I  believe  the  return  current  can  be  taken  care  of  underground 
In  large  cities  we  will  sooner  or  later  overcome  this  difficulty  by  using 
the  double  trolley  in  conduits.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Abbott 
that  we  will  ever  use  the  double  trolley  overhead,  except  under  excep- 
tional conditions,  I  have  made  that  remark  in  the  light  of  experience 
with  both  types  of  roads. 

Mr.  Rau. — When  electrolysis  occurs  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the 
return  circuit  of  a  road  is  too  small  and  that  the  road  is  too  cheaply 
built,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  road  in  Milwaukee  has  fully 
three  inches  in  diameter  of  copper  coming  into  the  station  for  a  return 
circuit,  and,  although  we  are  overcoming  our  trouble  by  connecting  the 
pipes  with  the  rails,  I  do  not  think  that  any  amount  of  copper  added  to 
the  system  would  have  avoided  it. 

Putting  more  copper  into  the  ground  is  a  very  expensive  method, 
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and  when  a  loss  of  j^-^  volt  will  affect  the  pipe,  as  shown  by  Prof. 
Jackson's  paper,  it  requires  an  enormous  amount  of  copper  to  prevent  so 
small  a  loss.  I  think  that  if  proper  connections  were  made  wherever 
the  difference  of  potential  is  of  such  proportion  as  would  cause  electro- 
lyric  action,  the  trouble  would  be  entirely  overcome  with  very  little 
expense,  and  certainly  this  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  to  rely  upon 
the  street  railway  to  increase  the  return  circuit  to  the  required  extent. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  telephone  companies  in  Milwaukee  are 
accepting  the  plan  by  which  each  company  protects  its  own  system, 
they  thus  making  a  series  of  connections  to  overcome  the  difference  of 
potential  between  their  cables  and  our  tracks. 

The  return  feeder  is  laid  in  a  wooden  moulding  which  is  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  pitch  and  tar.  This  is  pliable  and  will  not  get  too  hard 
in  cold  weather,  or  soft  enough  to  run  in  warm  weather.  This  practi- 
cally makes  a  cheap  insulator  for  the  wire,  and  we  find  that  it  preserves 
the  wire  very  well.  After  three  years'  use  the  wire  was  found  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  first  laid. 

The  copper  wire  is  not  affected  and  it  should  last  indefinitely. 
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COVERED  RESERVOIR  AT  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 


By  Charles  C.  Stowell,  Member  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers. 


[Read  July  11,1894.] 

KocKFORD  is  nearly  equally  divided  by  Rock  River,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  the  river  was  first  considered  as  the  source  of  its 
water  supply. 


K  It  I 

Fig.  1 

General  Plan  of  Water  Works. 


The  works  are  situated  on  the  right  river  bank,  near  the  center 
of  the  city.  Between  the  river  and  the  pumping  pit  /),  Fig.  1  (6  feet 
wide,  40  feet  long  and  12  feet  deep),  a  filter  i^was  placed.  This  con- 
nected with  both  the  river  and  the  pumping  pit.  A  house  and  boiler 
room  B  were  erected,  and  a  2,000,000  gallon  quadruplex  Holly  pump 
^and  boilers  were  placed  in  position. 

In  a  short  time  the  filter  became  clogged  and  the  river  water  was 
admitted  directly  to  the  pit.  After  several  attempts  to  use  the  filter  it 
was  found  that  it  could  not  be  kept  clear  except  at  considerable  expense, 
and  its  use  was  therefore  abandoned. 
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During  the  building  of  the  pumping  pit  much  water  was  encoun- 
tered, and  when  the  filter  proved  a  failure  it  was  determined  to  build  a 
large  well  near  the  works  and  to  make  use  of  the  ground  water.  A 
test  well  of  12  feet  diameter  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  about  50  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  seemed  to  yield  satisfactorily,  and  a 
large  well  W,  49  feet  in  diameter  and  about  40  feet  deep,  was  accord- 
ingly sunk  and. connected  wuth  the  filter.  This  proved  inadequate,  and 
also  showed  that  the  water  was  polluted  by  drainage  through  the  loose 
sand  and  gravel  through  which  the  well  derived  its  supply. 

Five  artesian  wells,  8  inches  in  diameter,  were  then  bored  into  the 
Potsdam  rock.     Their  depths  and  locations  were  as  follows: 

No.  1,  1,530  feet,  at  a,  Fig.  1. 

No.  2,  1,320    "      on  Peach  Street,  350  feet  from  river. 

No.  3,  2,000    "      "       "  ,«      650    "      "        " 

No.  4,  1,300    "     ati.  Fig.  1. 

No.  5,  1,379    "      on  Peach  Street,  1,300  feet  from  river. 

No.  1  flowed  about  20  feet  above  the  surface  when  first  bored,  but 
lost  a  portion  of  this  head.  Now,  with  all  the  wells  flowing,  it  has  a 
head  of  about  6  feet  above  the  surface.  The  other  wells  have  nearly 
the  same  head  as  No.  1  now  has.  A  3,000,000  gallon  Gaskill 
pump  G  was  placed  beside  the  Holly,  both  taking  water  from  the 
pumping  pit.  Still  later  a  6,000,000  Gaskill  G^  was  put  in,  an  addition 
to  the  building  being  made  for  it.  Its  suction  was  placed  in  the  same 
pumping  pit.  The  demand  for  water  soon  became  general,  and  the 
mains  were  extended.  A  wholesale  waste  of  water,  together  with  the 
increase  in  its  legitimate  use,  began  to  tax  the  supply  and  to  leave  the 
higher  portions  of  the  city  without  water  during  portions  of  the  day, 
and  during  the  entire  day  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 

At  this  time  a  water  commission  was  appointed  to  recommend  a 
system  for  an  increased  supply.  Mr.  J.  T.  Fanning  and  our  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  Mead,  were  the  chief  actors.  Several  systems  were  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  recommended  that  a  storage  reservoir  be  built,  also 
that  artesian  wells,  sunk  to  the  St.  Peter's  rock,  be  tried,  and  if  these 
proved  satisfactory  that  water  from  them  be  pumped  into  the  reservoir 
as  a  reserve  supply.  A  St.  Peter's  well  was  tried  (1,  Fig.  1),  and  the 
water  was  analyzed  and  found  good.  Three  other  wells  (2,  3  and  4) 
were  then  bored  in  the  vicinity. 

While  the  last  of  these  was  being  bored,  I  was  instructed  to  design 
a  reservoir  to  be  built  on  a  certain. lot  and  to  hold  from  1,000,000  to 
1,250,000  gallons. 

The  lot  was  practically  156  by  66  feet,  and  fronted  on  the  same 
street  as  the  water  works.  It  was  about  210  feet  from  the  river  bank. 
At  the  front  it  was  about  10  feet  above  ordinary  water  level  in  the  river, 
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and  at  the  back  end  some  6  feet  higher.  The  bottom  of  the  pumping^ 
pit  is  about  9  feet  below  the  river  level. 

The  ground  water,  as  shown  by  a  well  on  the  lot  and  by  the  water 
in  the  large  well,  was  at  times  5  feet  higher  than  the  water  in  the  river. 

The  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  was  first  determined, 
and,  owing  to  the  quantity  and  height  of  ground  water,  the  floor  at  the 
back  end  was  placed  at  the  ordinary  elevation  of  the  river  water,  and 
the  front  end  6  inches  lower. 

The  walls  were  set  2  feet  in  from  the  lot  line,  in  order  to  allow 
access  to  the  sides  should  buildings  be  erected  in  the  adjoining  lots. 

From  these  fixed  data  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  walls  were 
determined. 


Fig.  2 

Plan  of  Lower  End. 

Concrete  was  used  in  preference  to  other  material,  because  plenty 
of  sand  and  stone  was  at  hand  for  this  purpose.  The  stone  was  too 
porous  for  such  masonry  as  would  have  been  required,  and  brick  was 
comparatively  expensive. 

When  new  wells  are  bored,  considerable  sand  is  thrown  out  with 
the  water.  Hence  a  double  reservoir  was  desirable,  but,  as  space  was 
limited,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  reservoir  was  taken  for  this  purpose. 
A  longitudinal  division  wall  2  feet  thick  and  6  feet  high  (Figs.  2  to  5)  was 
built  through  the  middle  of  the  reservoir.  Two  sets  of  intake  and  outlet 
pipes  were  provided,  in  order  to  allow  one  half  the  floor  to  be  cleaned 
while  the  other  half  has  6  feet  of  water  above  it. 
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Through  the  division  wall,  at  the  rear  end,  passes  a  16-inch  pipe,  pro- 
vided with  a  valve.  Its  center  is  2  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  reservoir. 
Ordinarily,  the  valve  in  this  pipe  is  left  open,  so  that  the  water,  enter- 
ing the  reservoir  by  one  inlet,  can  pass  through  the  valve  to  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  A  current  is  always  found  to  flow  through  this  pipe, 
even  when  the  water  is  at  its  full  depth  of  18  feet.  When  one  side  of 
the  reservoir  becomes  fouled,  the  valve  in  this  pipe  is  closed,  and  the 
water  in  that  side  is  drawn  off.  The  water  in  the  other  side  can  then, 
of  course,  stand  only  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  division  wall,  or  6  feet 
above  the  floor. 

In  ordinary  use,  water  is  let  in  on  one  side  of  the  partition  and 
taken  out  on  the  other,  all  the  sand  being  deposited  before  it  reaches  the 
back  of  the  first  division. 

The  outlet  and  intake  pipes  were  not  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 


Fig.  3 

A  C 

Longitudinal  Section  of  Lower  End. 

reservoir,  but  on  a  level  slightly  above  the  conduit  leading  from  three 
of  the  deep  wells  to  the  pump  pit.  This  arrangement  kept  them  out  of 
the  ground  water  and  allowed  a  connection  with  the  conduit.  The  out- 
let pipes  were  carried  down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sumps,  which  were  1  foot  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  floor  level ; 
siphonage  being  depended  upon  to  take  the  water  out  from  below  the 
flow  line  of  the  pipes.  The  valves  of  these  pipes  were  placed  in  a  pit 
under  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  reservoir. 

To  protect  the  concrete  walls,  to  increase  their  strength  above  the 
ground,  to  form  the  gables  and  to  improve  the  general  appearance,  a 
brick  wall  1  foot  thick  was  built  outside,  as  shown.  It  rested  on  con- 
crete brackets  cast  on  the  main  wall. 

The  concrete  was  composed  of  one  part  (by  measure)  of  cement, 
two  parts  sand,  and  five  parts  stone  broken  to  a  2-inch  ring. 
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To  determine  the  relative  values  of  the  cements,  and  to  keep  a 
check  on  that  used  in  the  work,  a  testing  machine  was  constructed, 
using  a  pair  of  steelyards  hung  in  a  frame,  with  clamps  adjusted  to 
the  frame  and  steelyards.  Samples  from  each  package  used  in  the  work 
were  tested  both  as  to  free  lime  and  as  to  tensile  strength. 

In  order  to  intercept  the  ground  water  as  much  as  possible,  the 
work  on  the  walls  was  begun  at  the  back  end,  and  from  here  carried 
around  on  the  sides.  The  corners  were  rounded,  as  shown,  in  order  to 
give  the  wall  a  uniform  thickness  and  to  facilitate  cleaning.  The  con- 
crete wall  proper  was  4  feet  6  inches  thick  at  bottom  and  2  feet  6  inches 
at  top.  The  batter  was  wholly  on  the  inside.  The  concrete  was  placed 
in  6-inch  layers.  Under  the  concrete  bottom  a  layer  of  clay  4  inches 
thick  was  placed  just  in  advance  of  the  work,  to  prevent  the  water 
from  washing  the  cement  from  the  concrete.  On  the  clay  a  layer  of 
•8  inches  of  concrete  was  rammed,  and  following  this  a  layer  of  7  inches 


Fig.  4 

Section  A  B. 

thick,  making  the  total  bottom  15  inches  thick  of  concrete  and  4  inches 
of  clay.  An  opening  in  the  upper  layer  was  left  for  a  footing  for  the 
division  wall. 

So  much  water  was  encountered,  and  the  porous  character  of  the 
ground  gave  it  so  free  a  circulation,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  its  removal.  Accordingly,  a  sump  was  dug  in  one  corner  of 
the  lot,  and  a  pump  was  placed  in  it.  Ditches  were  kept  open  to  it, 
and,  as  the  first  layer  of  concrete  advanced,  four  longitudinal  rows  of 
porous  tile  were  laid  under  it  about  equally  distant  from  the  walls  and 
from  each  other,  and  about  1  foot  below  the  clay,  and  were  covered  with 
broken  stone.  These  tiles  were  carried  to  within  9  or  10  feet  of  the 
front  wall,  where  they  were  connected  with  a  6-inch  tile,  which,  finally, 
was  carried  under  the  front  wall  and  connected  with  a  vertical  15-inch 
sewer  pipe,  the  top  of  which  is  flush  with  the  sidewalk. 

After  the  concrete  was  in  place  it  was  coated  one-half  inch  thick 
with  Portland  cement  plaster,  composed  of  equal  parts  of  cement  and 
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sand.  In  the  upper  7*  feet  of  the  walls,  Utica  cement  was  used  in  place 
of  Portland. 

The  brick  wall  was  laid  in  Utica  cement  mortar,  made  of  equal 
portions  of  sand  and  cement.  At  the  corners,  the  brick-work  was  car- 
ried out  square,  leaving  a  space  between  it  and  the  rounded  corners  of 
the  concrete  wall.  This  space  was  utilized  in  one  corner  to  carry  the 
overflow-pipe,  15  inches  diameter,  which  led  to  the  river.  Its  flow-line, 
where  it  entered  the  reservoir,  was  2  feet  below  the  top  of  the  walls. 

The  roof  is  2  inches  thick.  It  rests  on  concrete  arches,  which  span 
the  entire  width  of  the  reservoir,  55  feet. 

The  ribs  are  7  feet  apart  from  center  to  center,  except  that  between 
the  rib  at  each  end  and  the  gable  wall  the  space  is  9  feet  6  inches. 

Wedge-shaped  blocks,  6  by  6  inches  at  base  and  2  feet  long,  were 
used  in  formiuo;  the  recesses  for  the  feet  of  the  arches.     When  the  false 


Fig.  5 

Section  C  D. 

work  for  the  walls  was  removed  the  wedges  were  taken  out  and  2 -inch 
cast-iron  plates  were  placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  niche. 

Seven-inch  channel  irons,  bent  to  form  the  intrados  of  each  rib 
and  lightly  spliced  in  the  middle,  were  put  in  place,  their  feet  resting 
on  the  cast-iron  plates,  and  then  wrapped  with  expanded  metal  lath 
throughout  their  entire  length. 

The  false  work  for  the  roof,  supported  by  five  lines  of  6  by  6-inch 
posts,  was  then  erected,  and  the  molds  for  the  ribs  were  filled  with  con- 
crete, varying  in  depth  from  10  inches  near  the  crown  to  about  4  feet 
near  the  walls.  Expanded  metal  lath,  2]  inches  mesh,  was  spread  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  roof,  and  concrete  of  one  part  cement,  two  of 
sand,  and  five  of  gravel,  to  a  depth  of  1^  inches,  was  spread  over  the 
lath,  and  finished  with  a  i-inch  coat  consisting  of  2i  parts  sand  to  1 
of  cement.     The  cement  in  each  case  was  German  Portland. 

When  the  false  work  was  removed  a  thin  coat  of  cement  plaster 
was  spread  over  the  entire  structure  ou  the  inside.     All  the  iron-work 
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was  C'C'vered  with  the  thin  coat  of  cemeni.  except  the  lie  and  suspension 
rods,  which  are  painted. 

The  roof  was  plaeed  in  November  last,  and  it  was  thought  best  to 
keep  the  ^se  work  in  place  until  all  damage  from  frost,  if  any,  could 
be  repaired-  The  repairs  were  made  in  !May  last,  and  the  plastering 
was  done  at  the  same  time. 

The  ribs  were  examined  as  the  wedge  on  the  false  work  were  taken 
<mt :  but  no  appreciable  settling  could  be  discovered.  What  was  con- 
sidered the  weakest  rib,  was  loaded  with  earth  1  foot  deep  and  7?  feet 
wide  for  one-half  its  length.  This  was  left  on  for  two  weeks :  but  no 
senling  greater  than  one-eighth  inch  was  observed.  Samples  of  the 
earth  were  weighe«l,  and  it  was  found  that  this  section  of  the  ro<?f  was 
carrvin?  110  pounds  t>er  souare  foot. 


TS9-9 

When  designing  the  roo^  an  eiperim«ital  rib,  shaped  like  the  pro- 
posed rib,  3  inches  wide  and  2i  inches  deep  at  the  crown,  with  a  spaa 
of  8  fe^  was  made  of  a  concrete  having  about  the  same  proportions  as 
rhmi.  \&eA  in  the  roo£  It  was  left  in  moist  sand  for  two  weeks  and 
thai  loaded  at  the  crown  until  it  broke.  The  breaking  load  was  300 
poaiMfe. 

B^re  breaking,  it  buckled  in  the  upper  third  of  its  half  length. 
To  provide  again^  sack  &ilnre  in  the  actual  ribs  I  placed  two  rods  4 
inch  diameter,  12  feet  long,  about  2  inches  below  the  top  of  the  rib  on 
each  ade,  covering  this  weak  place.  Their  upper  ends  were  about  5 
feet  from  the  center.  One  barelj  perceptible  crack  has  appeared  in 
each  rib  at  the  crown  and  running  parallel  with  the  rib.  This  may 
or  mar  not  be  due  to  oontracdcm  and  expai^<Hi. 
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It  is  inteoded  during  the  summer  to  put  a  coat  of  pitch  on  the  r.X)f 
in  order  to  fill  the  fine  cracks,  and  to  prevent  rain  and  snow  water  from 
soaking  into  the  concrete.    ■ 

The  ventilation  is  effected  through  the  doors  in  each  end.  The 
upper  part  of  each  door  is  fitted  with  Z-irons,  so  placed  that  bats  or 
birds  cannot  enter,  or  sticks  forced  through,  so  that  any  dirt  falling  upon 
the  veutiliitjr  wi']  he  tLr-v.-n  ''>::. 


The  cost  of  the  reservoir  was  as  follows : 

Excavation   ....  6,l-i4  cabic  vards,  ai  $    50                   .  *3,071  yO 

Clav  puddle  ....    *  §6           "             "  2  50                          215  50 

Crushed  stone  ...       11           "             ''  2  50    .    .    .    .   .         27  50 

Ponlan  \  concrete   .  1,275          '-             "  6  50    ....    .    8,286  98 

American  concrete  .     SIS  ■'  "    4  W 1, 392  SO 

Finishing  coat  .    .    .  1.S91  square  yard-.  "  75    .        ...    1,-llS  d5 

Brick  work  .        .    .     10-L5  M.                •'  20  i>?                        2,091  03 

Inspection 487  00 

Iron  work  (tie  rods  and  bearing  plates  107  15 

The  roof  contract -5'2  0>  w 

Sand.  ISO  loads,  at  fl.l2  .  201  60 

Labor,  inspection,  etc.  .    .  SSi.^  27 


f  i:X'9S  51 


S2.7S1  87 


This  shows  the  cost  of  the  roof  to  be  less  than  27  eeats  per  square 
foot,  including  the  ribs. 
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Members  of  the  associated  societies,  and  other  persons,  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary, for  this  depart luent  of  the  Journal,  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  come  to  their 
notice. 


Hydraulic  Excavation  of  a  RiTer  Bluff. 


Mr.  Don  J.  Whittemore,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway,  sends  the  following  interesting  account  of  his  experience  in  excavat- 
ing a  bluS  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  jet : 

The  line  of  our  road  at  Sioux  City  follows  along  the  river,  and  in  and  under  the 
bluffs  for  a  distance  of  over  one  mile.  The  roadbed  was  constructed  by  cutting  a 
notch  in  the  bluff-side,  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  (See  sketch  here- 
with).    The  bluff  slope  extends  from  grade  to  a  height  of  from  100  to  180  feet.     The 


Missouri  River  undercut  our  roadbed,  and  within  anihour  after  passing  over  it  with 
a  passenger  train,  a  section  of  800  feet  in  length  slid  into  the  river.  The  plane  of 
cleavage  was  about  15  or  20  feet  back  of  the  face  of  the  slope.  To  restore  the  road- 
bed, our  Company  secured,  by  my  advice,  hydraulic  machinery,  and,  at  the  close  of 
1883,  we  had  washed  some  300,000  yards  into  the  river,  md  had  formed  a  roadbed 
sufficient  for  restoring  the  track.  During  the  summer  of  1884  we  prosecuted  the 
work  still  further,  and  removed  from  the  bluff  into  the  river  about  700,000  yards,  at 
an  expense  of  2.}  cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  bluff  being  so  high,  it  was  dangerous 
to  employ  the  water-jet  without  having  at  all  times  complete  control  of  avalanches. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  employment  of  powder  in  throwing  down  material 
when  it  had  become  sufficiently  undercut  by  the  water-jet,  and  before  there  was 
danger  of  an  avalanche,  unaided  by  other  forces  than  gravity.  The  amount  ex- 
pended for  powder  was  about  1  cent  per  cubic  yard  of  material  moved,  leaving  the 
actual  cost  of  liydraulic  excavation,  exclusive  of  powder,  1^  cents  per  cubic  yard. 
All  the  material  thus  moved  was  not  of  the  general  characlerof  bluff  material  along 
the  Missouri.  Just  at  and  above  grade,  tliere  was  a  streak  of  pretty  tough  clay,  that 
varied  in  thickness  from  10  to  15  feet,  and  in  this  the  water-jet  would  not  work 
until  the  clay  had  become  disintegrated  by  powder.  Were  it  not  for  this  clay,  and 
for  the  necessity  of  controlling  avalanches,  I  am  sure  the  work  could  have  been 
accomplished  for  about  IJ  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Engineers  in  charge  of  improvement  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
have  had  remarkable  success  in  the  use  of  the  water-jet,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
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some  of  our  members  have  not  heretofore  i)ul)lished  full  accounts  of  such  work. 
Meagre  accounts  can  be  found,  I  think,  in  some  of  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  Engineer  Department. 


Mr,  Cortliell  and  tlie  International  Institute. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell  writes  from  Berne,  Switzerland,  that  be  is  recovering  from 
his  illness,  and  that  he  hopes  soon  to  be  well  again. 

Copies  of  his  proposition  for  an  International  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Archi- 
tects have  been  sent  out,  with  accompanying  letters,  to  133  engineering  societies  and 
147  individual  engineers,  a  total  of  280  copies  sent  to  thirty-four  different  countries. 
About  fifty  copies  have  been  sent  als)  to  architectural  societies  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries. 

Tlie  More  Important  Advances  in  American  Railroads. 

Under  this  title,  Mr.  O.  W.  Petri,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Society  of 
German  Iron-masters  (Verein  Deutscher  Eisenhiittenleute),  and  at  Diisseldorf,  and 
printed  in  Stahl  unci  Eisen,  sums  up  a  number  of  important  facts  having  reference 
to  the  progress  in  railroading  which  this  country  has  witnessed  during  recent  years. 

Mr.  Petri,  who  rejoices  in  the  title  of  Regierungsbaumeister  (which,  for  want 
of  a  better  definition,  might  be  rendered  into  government-master-builder),  visited 
this  country  with  his  fellow-members  of  the  Verein,  in  1890,  and  the  notes  here 
presented  were,  no  doubt,  largely  compiled  during  that  visit. 

These  are  confined  chiefly  to  methods  of  operation  and  their  results,  notably  in 
the  direction  of  the  reduction  of  freight  charges,  a  reduction,  which,  during  the 
twenty  years  from  1870  to  1890,  amounted  to  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Petri  finds  that,  while  scientific  education  of  engineers  is  not  so  general 
here  as  in  Europe,  this  lack  is  largely  compensated  by  that  practical  ingenuity 
which  knows  how  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  materials  at  hand,  a  faculty 
of  the  first  importance,  especially  in  railroad  operation. 

The  organization  and  operation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  taken  as 
those  of  a  model  corporation,  and  are  described  in  some  detail. 


Barbadoes  Rall\^^ay. 


Mr.  Walter  Merivale,  C.E.,  of  Ely,  England,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  having  recently  been  appointed  in  charge  of  a  narrow-gage  railway,  built 
some  ten  years  ago  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  has  recent'  -  completed  a  survey  for  a 
proposed  light  railway  encircling  the  island.  He  proposes  to  use  40-pound  rails  on 
steel  sleepers,  and  to  adopt  2  per  cent,  as  the  ruling  gradient,  and  300  feet  as  the 
minimum  radius  of  curvature,  and  to  equip  the  road  with  14-lon,  G-wheeled  loco- 
motives, having  leading  and  trailing  pony  trucks,  and  with  light  cars,  similar  tO' 
those  used  on  city  passenger  railways. 

The  estimate  submitted  is  based  upon  the  use  of  the  public  highways,  although 
Mr.  Merivale  advises  against  such  use,  on  the  ground  of  liability  for  accidents, 
restrictions  to  speed,  necessity  of  stoppages  to  permit  the  passage  of  vehicles,  and 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  restrictions  as  to  design,  and  because  the  use  of 
the  highways  would  lengthen  the  line  about  4  per  cent.,  and  would  entail  far  steeper 
grades  and  sharper  curves  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
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It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  in  this  department  of  the  Journal  such  engineering  publications 
as  may  find  their  way  to  our  shelves. 

Publishers  are  requested,  in  sending  works  for  review,  to  state  the  prices  of  same. 


Eoofs  and  Bridges.  A  Text-Book  on  — .  Part  III ;  Bridge  Design.  By 
Mansfield  Merriman,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Lehigh  University,  and 
Henry  S.  Jacoby,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. 425  pages,  Oj  x  9  inches.  No  index.  New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 
1894.     $5.00. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  and  second  parts  of  this  text-book,  Professor  Merri- 
man states  that  "  the  course  of  instruction  in  roofs  and  bridges  given  to  students  of 
civil  engineering  in  Lehigh  University  consists  of  four  parts:  first,  the  computation 
of  stresses  in  roof  trusses,  and  in  all  the  common  styles  of  simple  bridge  trusses  ; 
second,  the  analysis  of  stresses  by  graphic  methods;  third,  the  design  of  a  bridge, 
wiiich  includes  tlie  proportioning  of  details  and  the  preparation  of  working  drawings; 
and  fourth,  the  discussion  of  cantilever,  suspension,  continuous  and  arched  bridges." 
Tlie  first  and  second  of  these  parts  were  treated  ic^pectively  in  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  text- book,  and  the  third  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  part  now 
before  us. 

As  the  authors  truly  say,  "  The  computation  of  stress  in  the  principal  parts  of 
a  bridge-truss  is  tiie  least  part  of  the  work  of  design,"  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising to  find  this  volume,  which  relates  to  the  other  portions  of  the  subject,  con- 
taining nearly  twice  as  much  matter  as  the  two  preceding  volumes  combined,  or  to 
note  thattbe  blank  pages,  interleaved  in  the  first  two  volumes,  are  omitted  in  tliis. 
Another  innovation,  which  marks  the  present  volume,  is  the  contribution  of 
numerous  chapters  by  other  writers  than  tl^e  authors  proper.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Jarvis,  President  of  the  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Company,  contributes  a  chapter  upon 
"  Bridge  Shops  and  Buildings,"  based  upon  the  plant  of  that  company,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Tobias  Wagner,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Shops  for  the  Phoenix  Iron 
Company,  one  on  "  Shop  Practice  ;"  Mr.  George  H.  Thomson  describes  a  "  Ballast- 
Floor  Plate-Girder  Bridge  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  ;" 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Churchill,  a  "  Half-Through  Skew  Lattice  Bridge  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railroad;"  Mr.  C.  C.  Schneider,  two  bridges  erected  by  the  Pencoyd 
Bridge  and  Construction  Company;  Mr.  C.  S.  Maurice,  one  erected  by  the  Union 
Bridge  Company  ;  Mr.  John  Sterling  Deans,  one  by  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company  ; 
and  Mr.  O.  J.  Marstrand,  formerly  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  Elevated 
Railroad,  contributes  a  chapter  on  "  Elevated  Railroad  Structures."  The  work  con- 
•chides  with  a  cliapter  describing  a  highway  bridge  for  electric  railway  traffic  at 
Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  including  an  account  of  damage  caused  to  the  bridge  by  an 
•exceptional  flood. 

Little  effort  has  been  made  to  separate  the  theoretical  and  practical  portions  of 
this  work,  so  that  theory  and  practice  may  be  said  to  go  literally  hand  in  hand  in 
the  volume,  as  they  should  in  fact.  The  opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history 
and  literature  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  curve  which  the  history 
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•would  plot,  that  the  three  periods,  of  which  tliis  portion  treats,  are  tliose  prior  to 
1800,  from  1800  to  1850,  and  subsequent  to  1850,  respectively. 

In  treating  of  the  bibliograpliy  of  the  subject  the  authors  take  occasion  to  re- 
mark that,  "The  Descriptive  Index  of  Current  Engineering  Literature,  published 
by  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  gives  many  pages  of  titles  of  such 
articles,  with  brief  notes  of  their  contents,  and  this  should  be  at  the  hand  of  every 
student  who  desires  to  become  well  informed  on  the  progress  of  bridge  develop- 
ment." 

Nearly  one-half,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  part,  of  the  treatise  proper, 
is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  design  of  four  different  trusses,  namely,  a  triangular 
roof  truss  with  wooden  compression  members,  a  plate-girder  bridge  of  80  feet  span, 
a  pin-connected  truss  of  142  feet  span,  and  a  riveted  triangular  truss  of  80  feet  span 
for  highway  purposes.  In  treating  of  the  last  three  structures  the  authors  make 
use  respectively  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Lewis'  Specifications,  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Volume  IX,  January,  1892,  and  of  Messrs. 
Cooper's  and  Waddell's  Specifications  respectively. 

The  portions  written  by  the  authors  are  marked  by  that  careful,  severe, 
common-sense  style  which  characterizes  the  first  two  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  work 
gives  evidence  of  their  careful  supervision. 

Transition  Cm*ves.  A  Field  Book  for  Engineers,  containing  Rules  and 
Tables  for  laying  out  Transition  Curves.  By  Walter  G.  Fox,  C.  E.  New  York  : 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1893.  Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series,  No.  110.  80 
pages,  3j  X  6  inches.    50  cents. 

This  little  work  consists  essentially  of  six  tables  for  as  many  different  transition 
curves,  with  the  explanations  necessary  for  tiieir  use.  The  curves  are  laid  out  with 
chords  of  10  feet,  and  the  degree  of  curvature  in  each  case  increases  directly  as  the 
number  of  chords  run.  In  the  first  table,  the  increase  of  the  degree  of  curvature  for 
each  chord  is  ten  minutes;  in  the  second  table,  twenty  minutes;  in  the  third, thirty 
minutes ;  and  so  on,  until  in  the  sixth  and  last  table  the  increase  is  one  degree. 

The  author  has  calculated  the  co-ordinates  for  the  ends  of  the  ten-foot  chords 
in  each  of  these  curves,  and  the  tables  give  not  only  the  angles  to  be  laid  off  from 
the  transit,  but  also  the  latitudes  and  departures  of  these  points,  so  that  the  cur^e 
may  be  located  by  offsets,  if  desired.  The  tables  give  also  the  total  central  angles 
subtended  by  the  transition  curve  up  to  each  point,  the  long  chord  at  such  points 
and  a  column  of  corrective  multipliers  to  be  used  in  finding  the  apex  distance. 
Tables  of  radii  corresponding  to  different  degrees  of  curvature,  and  of  apex  distances 
for  a  one-degree  curve,  similar  to  those  found  in  other  works,  are  also  given. 

Theoretical  Mechanics.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  — .  By  Alex- 
ander Ziwet,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Part  I:  Kinematics;  181  pages;  5J  x  9  inches.  And  Part  II :  Introduction 
to  Dynamics;  Statics;  183  pages.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  London, 
1893.     $4.50. 

The  practice  of  furnishing  magazines  to  their  subscribers  with  the  edges  uncut, 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  when  they  come  to  be  bound,  they  must  be  trimmed,  and 
that,  if  they  have  been  already  cut,  the  two  trimmings  might  reduce  their  margins 
to  an  undesirable  extent.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  what  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  furnishing  a  bound  volume  with  uncut  edges,  unless  it  be  the  book-fancier's  fond- 
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ness  for  this  sort  of  thing,  and  we  submit  that  these  gentlemen  are  hardly  likely 
to  consult  a  work  like  the  one  before  us. 

While  the  author  claims  to  have  kept  constantly  in  mind  the  particular  wants 
of  engineering  students,  aiming  to  make  the  work  serve  as  a  preparation  for  the 
practical  application  of  the  science  of  mechanics,  it  concerns  itself  essentially,  as  its 
title  implies,  with  the  subject  of  theoretical  mechanics ;  and,  while  the  assimilation 
of  its  contents  would,  no  doubt,  give  a  high  degree  of  flexibility  and  adaptability  to 
the  mind  of  the  student,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  student  of  mechanical  engin- 
eering, one  cannot  help  regretting  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  it  is  nowadays  neces-^ 
sary  to  learn  so  much  which  must  be  speedily  forgotten. 

The  author  lias  sought  to  adapt  his  work  to  the  requirements  of  American! 
colleges  and  universities,  where,  as  a  rule,  the  student  does  not  take  up  the  study  of 
mechanics  until  he  has  already  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  higher 
mathematics,  whereas,  in  England,  the  reverse  of  this  is  generally  the  case.  The- 
higher  mathematics  are,  therefore,  freely  used. 

Society  Proceedings. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.    Transactions  of . 

July,  1894.  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  1. 
In  this  number  is  continued  the  publication  of  papers  read  before  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Society,  held  at  Niagara  Falls  in  July.  Prominent  among  these 
are  Mr.  William  B.  Landreth's  account  of  the  Sewage  Disposal  Works  of  Chau- 
tauqua, N.  Y.;  the  Cippoletti  Trapezoidal  Weir,  by  Messrs.  A.  D.  Flinn  and  C.  W. 
D.  Dyer,  Steam  and  Electric  Cableways  for  Logging  and  Canal- Boat  Towing,  by 
Mr.  Richard  Lamb,  with  discussion  by  Mr.  Spencer  Miller;  Brafibrd's  Ridge 
Tunnel,  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Staniford  ;  and  The  Load  Line  in  Telephone  Exchanges,, 
by  A.  V.  Abbott. 

August,  1894.     Vol.  XXXII,  No.  2. 

In  this  number,  which  comes  to  hand  as  we  go  to  press,  we  find  a  second  install- 
ment of  the  papers  read  before  the  Annual  Convention,  at  Niagara,  in  June  last.- 
We  have  here  Mr.  Crandall's  elaborate  paper  on  "  Friction  Rollers,"  illustrated 
with  diagrams  showing  the  results  of  experiments  for  determining  lines  and  inten- 
sities of  stresses  by  means  of  polarized  light ;  Mr.  John  W^.  Hill's  paper  on  the 
"Quality  of  Water  Supplies;"  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Abbott's  illustrated  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Tequixquiac  Tunnel,  Mexico  ;  a  handsomely  illustrated  description  of 
the  Sand-rock  Sewers  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  by  Mr.  George  L.  Wilson,  President  of 
the  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  .St.  Paul ;  and  the  very  seasonable  papers  of  Mr.  L. 
L.  Buck  on  the  ''  Niagara  Gorge,"  and  of  Mr.  Wallace  C.  Johnson  on  the  "  Pulp 
Mill  of  the  Cliff  Paper  Company  of  Niagara  Falls" 

Mr.  Buck's  paper,  with  its  map  of  the  locality,  formed  a  convenient  vade  mecum 
for  the  visitor  at  the  Falls,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  paper  afforded  a  very  interesting 
description  of  the  older  hydraulic  installation  at  that  place,  with  some  of  its  recent, 
developments. 


Editors  reprinting  articles  from  tins  journal  are  requested  to  credit  both 
the  Journal  and  the  Society  before  which  such  articles  were  read. 


Association 
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Vol.  XIII.  October,  1894.  No.  10. 


This  Association  is  not  responsible  for  the  subject-matter  contributed  by  any  Society  or  for  the  state- 
ments or  opinions  of  members  of  the  Societies. 


ORGAIS^IZATIOIV  AIN^D  INIANAGEMEXT  OF  A  CITY 
EXGIXEER-S  OFFICE. 


[Papers  and  discussions  presented  at  meetings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  held  January  24  and  February  6,  1894.*] 

By  Albert  F.  Noyes. 


The  answer  given  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  were  the  requisite  quali- 
fications of  a  successful  engineer,  was,  "Common  sense  and  a  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  with  a  good  deal  more  of  common  sense  than  mathematics." 
If  this  answer  is  applicable  to  one  part  of  the  profession  more  than  to 
another,  it  is  to  the  successful  city  engineer. 

The  engineer,  as  a  municipal  officer,  has  to  do  with  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the  public  works,  and  has  a  certain  control  over  the 
actions  of  private  individuals  and  corporations. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  expenditures  made  by  municipalities 
are  largely  for  sanitary  and  other  public  works,  that  the  proper  design, 
the  economical  execution  and  the  success  or  failure  of  these  works  are 
dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the  engineer  and  upon  the  attention  given 
by  hira  to  their  execution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  office  of  the  municipal 
engineer  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  community. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  few  years  he  has  not  been  recognized 
as  an  executive  officer  of  a  community,  and  even  to-day  he  is  not  so 
recognized  in  many  of  the  smaller  municipalities,  his  services  being 
required  merely  to  give  lines  and  grades,  to   make  computations  or 

*  Manuscript  received  August  13,  1894. — Secretary. 
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surveys.  The  design  and  execution  of  the  work  are  largely  made  by 
so-called  "practical  men,"  or  under  their  direction.  While  a  case  of 
failure  of  any  detail  of  work  designed  or  executed  by  an  engineer  counts 
for  more  than  a  dozen  similar  failures  in  the  work  of  the  "practical 
men,"  the  commonly  received  opinion  that  the  engineer  is  not  practical 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  the  work  under  his  charge,  is  not  entirely 
undeserved. 

I  trust  that  some  of  the  suggestions  here  made  may  have  an  influ- 
ence in  crystallizing  the  practice  and  the  form  of  organization  of  the  city 
engineer's  department,  especially  in  the  smaller  municipalities,  thereby 
increasing  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  engineer  and  extend- 
ing the  field  of  his  usefulness. 

It  is  beyond  the  ability  of  any  one  man  to  become  an  expert  in  all 
of  the  branches  into  which  the  profession  is  being  gradually  subdivided, 
or  to  grasp  their  details. 

As  the  volume  of  work  required  in  the  various  branches  increases, 
this  process  of  subdivision  continues,  and,  in  order  to  reach  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency,  the  work  of  the  engineer  of  the  future  will  be  con- 
fined to  a  special  branch  or  subdivision. 

The  work  of  the  municipal  engineer  of  the  present  day  requires  a 
large  and  varied  experience,  unremitting  labor  and  attention,  and  con- 
stant study. 

He  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  every  branch  of  engineering, 
and  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  latest  engineering  practice. 

He  is  expected  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  cost  of  any  form  of  con- 
struction, from  a  drain  or  culvert  to  the  most  intricate  piece  of  machinery 
of  the  latest  design,  and  to  be  responsible  for  its  proper  construction  and 
efiicient  operation. 

He  is  also  expected  to  be  able  to  carry  out  all  measures  which  may 
be  required  of  him  by  the  municipal  government  under  whom  he  may 
be  serving,  however  these  may  vary  in  their  nature. 

Civilization  and  the  apparent  opportunity  to  obtain  a  larger  return 
for  a  given  service,  induce  people  to  congregate  in  cities  and  towns. 
The  growth  in  population  of  most  cities  and  towns  has  far  exceeded  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  their  founders,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the 
engineering  works  that  have  been  constructed  are  of  suflScient  capacity 
for  the  requirements  of  the  future. 

A  large  portion  of  the  expenditures  of  cities  and  towns  is  made  in 
correcting  the  innocent  blunders  of  men  who  have  failed  to  appreciate 
and  provide  for  the  requirements  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population  and 
for  the  demands  of  a  modern  civilization.  Most  engineers  can  recall 
numerous  instances  where  they  have  been  prevented  from  carrying  out 
much-needed  improvements  by  the  expense   made  necessary  by  lack 
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of  breadth  of  conception  on  the  part  of  the  designers  of  the  original 
work. 

According  to  the  census  for  1890,  448  cities  in  the  United  States 
had  a  population  of  over  8,000  persons  each. 

There  were 

1(3  first-class  cities  with  a  population  of  over  200,000  each. 
12  second-class  cities  with  a  population  between  100,000  and  200,000  each. 
30  third-class       "  "  "  "  50,000  and  100,000    " 

390  fourth-class     "  "  "  "  8,000  and    50,000    " 

448 

For  convenience  I  would  make  a  still  further  classification,  limit- 
ing the  fourth  class  to  cities  having  a  population  between  twenty-five 
and  fifty  thousand  each,  and  establishing  a  fifth  class,  comprising  cities 
having  a  population  under  twenty-five  thousand. 

The  form  of  organization  of  the  engineering  department,  or  the 
department  of  public  works,  in  most  of  our  cities,  has  been  a  matter  of 
growth,  and  in  but  few  cases  has  the  best  plan  for  each  city  been  studied 
out  and  adopted  in  the  first  place.  But  for  the  high  personal  character 
and  ability  of  the  officers  having  charge  of  the  work,  the  defects  in 
organization  would  be  more  frequently  apparent.  Even  as  it  is,  ineffi- 
cient management,  a  lack  of  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
officers,  and  an  inadequate  return  for  the  expenditures  made,  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  admitted  that  the  proper  execution  of  muni- 
cipal works  and  economical  results  in  operation  can  be  obtained  only 
by  the  concerted  action  of  all  in  authority. 

The  work  devolving  upon  the  city  engineer's  department  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  principal  headings,  with  their  various  sub- 
divisions : 

Highways,  which  may  include  surveys,  the  establishment  of  lines 
and  grades,  construction  and  maintenance,  street  and  steam  railways, 
street  lightino-,  scavenging,  street  watering  and  cleaning,  and  the  removal 
of  snow;  Water  Supply,  which  may  include  the  supply  and  the  distribu- 
tion ;  Sewerage,  which  may  include  the  collection  and  disposal  of  house 
drainage,  surface  and  sub-soil  drainage;  Bridges,  which  may  include 
their  design,  construction  and  maintenance;  Public  buildings,  which  may 
include  their  design,  inspection  and  construction  ;  Parks  and  cemeteries, 
which  may  include  their  laying  out,  construction  and  maintenance  ;  and 
Administration,  which  may  include  the  general  supervision  of  the  work 
of  the  other  departments,  the  law  as  it  relates  to  the  various  works  in 
hand,  the  supervision  and  execution  of  contracts,  and  attendance  on 
committees  or  on  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  municipalities. 
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In  fact,  the  city  government  of  to-day  is  in  a  large  measure  a 
matter  of  municipal  engineering,  and  the  character  of  the  city  engineer's 
department  is  a  safe  index  to  the  intelligence  shown  in  the  development 
of  a  municipality. 

While  the  various  cities  and  towns  may  differ  widely  in  their  loca- 
tion, topography,  soil  and  climate,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  there 
is  no  single  form  of  government  which  can  be  shown  to  be  the  best  for 
all,  or  which  can  even  be  applied  to  all  ;  but  there  are  a  few  general 
priuciples  which  can  be  made  to  apply  to  all  cases. 

In  the  larger  cities  each  branch  of  work  becomes  a  department  in 
itself,  and  can  best  be  executed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  an  officer 
giving  his  exclusive  attention  to  it. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  best  type  of  organization  for  a  first  or 
second  class  city  is  that  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  the  public  works  are 
managed  by  a  Board  composed  of  expert  engineers,  each  in  charge  of  a 
division,  who  are  classed  as  Commissioners. 

The  Commissioners  are  conversant  with  the  work  to  be  executed, 
and  they  meet  as  an  executive  body,  where  each  has  a  voice  in  the 
direction  of  that  work.  Their  deliberations  are  presided  over  by  the 
Engineer  Commissioner,  who  is  President  of  the  Board. 

This  form  of  organization,  modified  to  meet  the  more  limited 
requirements  of  the  smaller  cities,  might  well  be  adopted  by  them. 

Next  to  St.  Louis,  Providence,  R.  I.,  probably  presents,  in  its  City 
Engineer's  Department,  the  best  form  of  organization.  The  City  Engi- 
neer here  takes  the  ])lace  of  the  Engineer  Commissioner  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works.  Each  of  the  departments  is  managed  by  an  expert 
engineer,  who  is  dubbed  Assistant  Engineer  in  charge  of  department, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  City  Engineer,  and  account- 
able to  him.  In  St.  Louis,  each  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
joins  in  the  transaction  of  the  business,  and  has  a  voice  in  determining 
the  policy  of  the  other  departments;  while  in  Providence  the  City 
Engineer  is  the  Chief  Executive  officer  of  the  department. 

In  many  cities  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  the  volume  of  work 
in  the  various  branches  is  not  sufficient  to  warraut  the  employment  in 
the  various  departments  of  assistants  who  have  had  a  broad  experience 
sufficient  to  justify  the  placing  of  full  control  iu  their  hands;  while  in 
many  cities  of  the  fifth  class,  which  may  include  even  the  smaller  towns, 
the  volume  of  work  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  even  the  placing  of  an 
experienced  engineer  in  charge  of  the  municipal  work. 

In  many  of  the  municipalities  of  the  last  two  classes  the  engineer- 
ing work  is  performed  by  local  surveyors  or  by  engineers  of  but  limited 
experience  in  the  execution  of  the  work  required.  The  work  is  par- 
celled out  to  different  persons,  and  thus,  while  the  total  volume  and 
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cost  of  work  performed  may  reach  a  very  considerable  amount,  but  few 
notes  or  records  are  left  to  show  what  had  been  done. 

In  many  of  our  growing  towns  and  smaller  cities  a  person  applying 
to  the  proper  officer  for  permission  to  see  certain  plans  is  handed  a 
bundle  of  miscellaneous  plans,  sometimes  taken  from  a  portal)le  safe, 
but  oftener  from  a  shelf  in  a  closet,  with  the  remark,  "  There  are  all 
the  plans  we  have.  You  can  look  them  over,  and  if  you  find  what  you 
want,  all  right." 

The  bundle  is  usually  found  to  contain  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  plans, 
platted  on  various  scales  and  of  miscellaneous  sizes,  usually  conveying  a 
minimum  amount  of  information.  Such  profiles  as  there  may  be  are 
usually  found  to  be  platted  from  levels  referred  to  a  local,  assumed  datum, 
which  cannot  be  reproduced,  and  the  levels  which  may  have  been  taken 
cannot  be  compared  with  each  other. 

In  1874,  when  the  City  Engineer's  Department  of  Newton  was 
established,  although  several  thousands  of  dollars  had  been  expended 
each  year  for  engineering,  less  than  one  hundred  plans  were  on  file,  and 
these  conveyed  so  little  information  as  to  be  of  but  little  use. 

The  necessity  for  a  more  systematic  organization  and  for  a  broader 
conception  of  the  requirements  of  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  has  long 
been  apparent. 

I  would  suggest,  as  a  desirable  form  of  organization,  that  the  best 
local  engineer  or  surveyor,  whose  services  can  be  obtained  at  a  fixed 
sum  per  diem,  should  be  engaged  to  give  so  much  of  his  services  as  the 
city  or  town  may  require.  When  so  employed  he  should  be  at  liberty 
to  undertake  such  other  work  as  he  can  perform  without  interfering 
with  the  municipal  work.  He  should  be  given  the  title  of  city  or  town 
engineer,  and  an  office  in  some  public  building,  where  all  records,  notes 
and  plans  belonging  to  the  city  or  town,  may  be  kept.  He  should  be 
made  responsible  for  their  safe  keeping,  indexing  and  proper  classifi- 
cation. 

This  service  might  be  given  in  lieu  of  office  rent,  or  as  a  considera- 
tion for  being  given  all  of  the  municipal  engineering  work,  or  he  might 
be  paid  a  certain  fixed  sum,  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.  He  should  have  to  do  with,  or  have  charge  of,  all  the  public 
works.  By  this  course  the  municipality  insures  to  itself  the  best  con- 
tinuous service  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  An 
engineer  so  engaged  will  be  best  acquainted  with  local  requirements, 
and  will  have  a  live  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  municipality  and  in 
its  proper  development. 

There  would  be  less  likelihood  of  mistakes  than  by  the  usual 
methods,  and  the  work  of  development  can  be  more  systematically  car- 
ried on.     It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  person  whose  services  can  be 
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obtained  in  many  of  the  smaller  cities  or  towns  will  have  had  the 
broadest  experience  in  the  various  branches  of  municipal  work  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  do,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  he  will  be  informed 
upon  the  latest  practice  in  all  these  branches.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  higher  order  of  service  might  be  obtained  through  an  officer  who 
might  be  known  as  a  cousultiug  municipal  engineer. 

He  should  be  an  engineer  of  wide  experience  in  municipal  work, 
and  able  to  grasp  quickly  the  nature  of  widely  varying  local  require- 
ments. He  could,  to  advantage,  be  retained  by  a  number  of  the  smaller 
municipalities,  and  be  expected  to  visit  and  examine  their  works  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  advise  the  city  or  town  engineer  or  surveyor  upon 
many  of  the  minor  details  of  office  management,  accounts,  records  and 
methods,  as  well  as  to  advise  upon  any  special  public  work.  It  would 
also  be  desirable  to  have  the  approval  of  the  consulting  engineer  upon 
the  plans  for  the  various  works  to  be  executed. 

The  services  of  the  consulting  municipal  engineer  might  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  cities  of  a  higher  class,  where  the  volume  of  work  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  a  Board  of  Public  Works  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  or  the  placing  of  the  various  depart- 
ments in  charge  of  special  assistants,  as  at  Providence. 

The  advice  and  assistance  of  the  consulting  engineer  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  local  engineer.  The  latter  would  have  the 
advantage  of  the  former's  criticism  of  his  plans  and  work.  This  would 
tend  not  only  to  insure  the  successful  execution  of  work,  but  also  to  instil 
confidence  into  the  mind  of  the  public  as  to  the  practicability  and  the 
probable  success  of  the  execution  of  the  plans.  At  the  same  time,  the 
retention  of  such  an  officer  by  a  municipality  would  constitute  no  acknowl- 
ment  of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  local  engineer.  The  municipal  work 
will  always,  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  be  that  of  the  local  engineer. 
The  fact  that  another  engineer  was  called  in  to  advise  him  is  soon 
forgotten,  and  the  successful  execution  of  management  of  the  work  is 
placed  to  his  credit. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  my  practice,  in  the  execution  of 
the  various  works  which  I  have  had  in  hand  as  a  city  engineer,  to 
consult  other  engineers  of  larger  experience  in  each  special  class  of 
work. 

The  advice  thus  obtained,  while  in  many  cases  it  has  made  no 
change  in  the  designs,  has  given  me  greater  confidence  in  the  successful 
execution  of  the  work  as  proposed. 

This  practice  has  at  times  assisted  me  also  in  obtaining  favorable 
action  of  the  City  Council  in  making  appropriations,  in  passing  orders 
or  in  approving  plans  for  proposed  improvements. 

I  have  at  no  time  found  that  I  sufiered  loss  in  their  estimation. 
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On  the  coutrary,  the  knowledge  that  I  sought  such  advice  increased 
their  confidence  in  the  department,  and  assured  them  that  plans  would 
not  be  presented  to  them  unless  I  was  sure  they  were  right. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  other  municipal  engineers  have  been  quick 
to  perceive  the  advantage  derived  by  retaining  the  services  of  a  consult- 
ing engineer,  thereby  obtaining  more  perfect  results  for  the  municipality 
and  increasing  the  confidence  of  the  community  in  their  good  judgment. 

The  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  engineer  has  increased,  until 
to-day  but  few  works  of  importance  are  inaugurated  without  first  calling 
upon  his  services.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  nearly  all  of  the  larger 
municipalities  have  maintained  engineering  departments  of  greater  or 
less  efficiency,  and  the  compensation  for  the  services  of  the  engineer  has 
increased  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 


Mr.  AVilliam  E.  McClintock. — Mr.  Noyes'  paper  has  covered 
the  ground  carefully,  and  exactly  as  I  like  to  see  it  done. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  called  upon  to  lay  out  a  system  of 
sewers,  and  I  then  felt  that  I  wanted  some  advice  from  an  engineer  of 
larger  experience  than  myself.  This  help  was  refused  me  by  my  com- 
mittee on  the  ground  that  I  was  paid  to  do  all  the  city  work,  and  that 
I  should  understand  all  about  it.  By  hard  w'ork  and  by  worrying  my 
neighboring  engineers,  I  succeeded  fairly  well. 

A  few  weeks  since,  I  received  a  call  from  the  city  engineer  of  one 
of  our  suburban  cities  who  found  himself  in  the  same  predicament. 
His  work  had  been  largely  on  railroads,  and  he  had  become  expert  on 
such  work,  but  on  sewers  he  had  had  but  little  practice.  He  was  seek- 
ing light  on  his  own  account,  as  the  committee  had  refused  to  allow 
him  to  contract  a  bill  on  behalf  of  the  city.  The  problem  was  a  com- 
paratively simple  one,  but  the  best  arrangement  of  sewers  and  outlets 
seemed  difficult  to  decide  upon.  The  town  had  ordered  a  combined 
system,  without  considering  that  the  outlet  w^as  to  be  into  the  Metro- 
politan sewer,  which  would  only  allow  of  the  discharge  of  the  dry- 
weather  flow.  This  would  require  a  storm  overflow  into  tide  water,  and 
would  make  a  connection  between  the  main  sewer  and  the  harbor,  which 
was  impracticable  without  a  large  storage  basin.  The  construction  of 
the  basin  and  of  the  storm  sewers  would  add  very  largely  to  the  cost  of 
the  work,  and  they  would  not  be  satisfactory  in  their  working. 

All  that  was  needed  was  the  mere  suggestion  that  the  storm  water 
be  excluded. 

In  another  case  I  was  called  to  look  over  a  system  of  sewers  designed 
by  the  city  engineer.  In  this  case  the  engineer  had  placed  himself  on 
record  for  a  combined  system  of  sewers,  throwing  out  entirely  the  use 
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of  the  natural  water  courses  which  were  convenient  for  removing  storm 
water.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  consulting  engineer  to  report  a  scheme 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  give  the  best  results  for  the  least  money. 
The  saving  of  $200,000,  effected  by  these  recommendations,  placed  the 
city  engineer  in  an  unenviable  position,  for  his  opponents  made  the 
most  of  it. 

He  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  laying  out  a  combined  system,  for  that 
was  the  order  of  the  city  government,  but  if  he  had  attempted  to  lead 
he  could  easily  have  convinced  them  that  such  was  not  the  better  scheme. 
In  this  case,  the  consulting  engineer  should  have  been  called  in  while 
the  study  was  being  made,  and  before  the  engineer  or  the  committee  had 
gone  on  record.  The  public  would  then  not  have  known  of  the  change 
and  could  not  have  found  fault. 

Still  another  case  is  that  of  a  town  where  there  was  no  storage  in 
or  near  the  village.  This  fact  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
town's  people  by  a  large  fire  which  occurred  at  a  time  when  repairs 
were  being  made  on  the  water  main  and  which  caused  great  damage  on 
account  of  the  delay  in  procuring  water  at  first.  In  this  case  the  town 
would  have  made  a  good  investment  of  the  fees  of  a  competent  consult- 
ing engineer. 

Another  work  which  demands  good  judgment  at  the  start  is  high- 
way engineering.  Four  years  ago  there  was  a  general  feeling  among 
the  road  officials  of  the  smaller  towns  throughout  the  State  that  they 
did  not  want  any  city  fellow  telling  them  how  to  build  a  road.  The  old 
prejudices  are  being  gradually  broken  down,  and  to-day  no  class  of  men 
welcome  advice  more  heartily  than  these  same  men.  To  be  sure,  not 
all  of  them  follow  it,  but  if  a  few,  by  doing  so,  succeed  in  making  a 
good  showing,  public  opinion  will  soon  comjDel  the  officers  of  adjoin- 
ing towns  to  fall  into  line. 

The  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission,  appointed  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  by  Governor  Russell,  found  itself  from  the  first  opposed  by 
the  County  Commissioners,  but  at  a  convention  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners of  the  State  held  in  Boston  this  day,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  appear  before  the  Legislative  Committee  and  to  advocate 
a  highway  bill  even  stronger  than  the  one  of  two  years  ago.  I  cite 
this  case  simply  to  show  that  public  opinion  may  be  reversed  by  proper 
management. 

If  one  attempts  to  follow  public  opinion  he  will  surely  get  left 
behind.  One  must  keep  constantly  just  a  little  ahead  until  his  perfected 
plans  are  carried  out. 

A  committee  which  has  placed  itself  on  record  will  never  change 
its  mind.  It  should  be  convinced  before  it  places  itself  on  record,  and 
it  will  then  do  whatever  the  engineer  desires.     The  great  difficulty  is 
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that  the  cousultiug  engineer  is  called  in  after  the  money  is  appropriated, 
and  he  is  then  expected  to  do  the  work  without  the  means. 

The  engineer  at  large  ought  to  be  disabused  of  the  idea  that  the 
city  engineer  is  a  mere  surveyor,  who  merely  gives  lines  and  grades  for 
the  city  work,  and  lets  some  other  man  carry  it  out. 

The  President. — Mr.  Noyes  in  his  paper  referred  to  the  ox-ganiza- 
tion  of  the  City  Engineers'  Department  6f  Providence  as  serving  as  a 
model  of  its  kind.  I  will  ask  our  Secretary  to  read  a  description  of  the 
organization  at  Providence  which  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Clapp,  of 
that  office.  * 


THE  CITY  ENGINEER'S  OFFICE,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
By  Mr.  Oris  F.  Clapp. 

The  first  City  Engineer  of  the  city  of  Providence,  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Paine,  was  appointed  by  the  City  Council,  January  1,  1872.  This  gen- 
tleman had  performed  the  duties  of  the  office,  so  far  as  the  giving  of 
street  lines  and  grades,  for  about  five  years  under  the  unofficial  title  of 
City  Surveyor.  Previous  to  that  time  the  city,  like  a  large  majority  of 
towns  and  small  cities,  had  no  regularly  employed  engineers,  but  each 
committee  of  the  city  government  having  occasion  to  use  such  help,  had 
ordinarily  employed  such  of  the  local  engineers  or  surveyors  as  the  kind 
of  work  at  hand  seemed  to  i-equire.  The  plans  made  for  such  commit- 
tees, being  put  upon  record  in  the  Recorder's  office  or  kept  by  the  city 
clerk  in  various  drawers  and  closets,  were  all  that  the  city  I'etained. 
The  notes  taken  were  kept  by  the  parties  employed,  and  were  often  used 
again  on  other  occasions  for  the  city,  or  in  his  private  practice.  At  the 
time  the  office  was  created,  the  Providence  water  works  had  been  under 
construction  for  about  two  years,  and  the  question  of  sewerage  was 
becoming  prominent.  The  construction  of  sewers  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Water  Commissioners  as  a  committee,  and  the  engineering 
force  of  the  water  works,  already  effectually  organized  under  Mr.  J. 
Herbert  Sliedd  as  Chief  Engineer,  was  increased  to  include  this  new 
department.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  water  works  in  the  spring  of 
1877,  the  engineering  departments  of  the  city  were  consolidated,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Gray,  who  had  been  engaged  upon  the  construction  of 
the  water  works,  was  appointed  City  Engineer  on  February  5th. 

The  Water  and  Sewer  Departments  were  continued  as  already 
organized  by  Mr.  Shedd,  and  the  other  departments  now  existing  were 
organized  by  Mr.  Gray  out  of  the  original  City  Engineer's  office. 
Although  direct  control  of  the  office  passed  from  the  City  Council  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  on  May  2,  1890,  when  Mr.  Shedd 
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was  appointed  City  Engineer,  the  organization  of  the  office,  as  com- 
pleted in  1877,  has  remained  to  the  present  time  practically  the  same. 
It  consists  of  a  City  Engineer,  appointed  annually  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  and  confirmed  by  the  City  Council,  a  chief  clerk  and 
two  assistants,  with  an  average  for  the  past  year  of  sixty-nine  engineers 
and  students  distributed  among  the  following  seven  departments : 
Bridges  and  Harbor;  City  Property  ;  Highway  or  Grade;  Parks  and 
Public  Buildings ;  Sewer  ;  Street  Line  ;  Water. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  municipal  engineering  the  names  of  these 
departments  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  performed  by  each  of 
them,  but  a  somewhitt  detailed  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  each 
department  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Bridges  and  Harbor. — The  duties  of  this  department  consist  in 
making  an  annual  examination  of  all  bridges  under  the  care  of  the 
city  ;  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  for  all  new  bridges  and  for 
the  repair  of  old  ones;  keeping  detailed  accounts  of  all  expenditures 
of  whatever  kind  for  each  bridge;  looking  after  maintenance  and 
repairs,  nearly  all  of  which  is  done  by  day's  work,  by  a  force  the 
nucleus  of  which  is  permanently  employed  for  that  purpose  ;  making 
out  pay-rolls  for  all  employees,  such  as  keepers,  engineers,  carpenters, 
laborers,  etc. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  this  department  has  had  charge 
of  building  the  walls  of  the  Woonasquatucket  and  the  Mo-hassuck 
Rivers  through  the  Cove  Basin.  Last  year  a  contract  for  building  the 
bridge  abutment  and  the  adjoining  river  walls  for  a  bridge  over  the 
Providence  River  at  the  end  of  Exchange  Place  was  taken  from  the 
contractor  and  the  work  done  by  the  day  uuder  the  direction  of  this 
department.  Plans  for  a  new  city  wharf  were  made  and  its  construc- 
tion was  superintended.  More  or  less  dredging  is  done  every  year  in 
the  river  and  harbor,  and  this  necessitates  numerous  soundings  in  order 
to  estimate  the  amounts  removed.  This  department  has  a  self-register- 
ing tide-gage,  the  records  of  which  are  carefully  preserved.  The 
bridge  department  makes  a  separate  report  each  year  to  the  City 
Council. 

City  Properly. — The  City  Property  Department  surveys  each 
piece  of  property  bought,  sold  or  exchanged  by  the  city,  makes  maps 
of  such  properties  for  record,  looks  up  the  titles  and  writes  the  deeds, 
places  stone  bounds  to  mark  the  corners  of  lauds  owned  by  the  city, 
etc.,  etc.  The  exchange  of  lands  between  the  various  railroads  and  the 
city,  in  connection  with  the  improved  terminal  facilities,  has  largely 
increased  the  work  of  this  department  during  the  last  two  years. 

Highway  or  Grade. — The  Highway  or  Grade  Department  prepares 
all  plans  and  profiles  made  for  the  purpose  of  defining  street  grades, 
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and,  when  these  have  been  established  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
makes  finished  plans  for  the  city  clerk  for  record.  It  marks  all  grades 
for  houses  and  fences,  and  for  the  construction  or  curbing  of  streets,  the 
paving  of  gutters,  etc. ;  prepares  plans,  specifications  and  estimates  for 
building  or  rebuilding  streets  ;  makes  curbing  assessments  and  measures 
all  work  done  by  contract. 

Parks  and  Public  Buildings. — This  department  prepares  plans  for 
the  treatment  of  all  minor  parks ;  does  all  staking  out  for  construction 
of  same  and  measures  up  all  work  done;  prepares  plans  for  improving 
school  estates,  building  retaining  walls,  grading,  draining,  etc.,  for  the 
committee  on  Public  Buildings,  and  stakes  out  lots,  paths,  etc.,  for  the 
Superintendent  of  the  North  Burial  Ground,  which  is  owned  by  the 
city. 

Sewer  Department. — The  Sewer  Department  prepares  all  general 
sewerage  maps,  estimates  of  cost  of  sewers  as  called  for  by  the  sewer 
committee,  and  plans  and  specifications  for  letting  work.  It  looks  after 
the  engineering  and  inspecting  of  the  construction,  making  out  estimates, 
bills  for  extra  work,  pay-rolls  of  inspectors,  etc.  It  keeps  oftice  records 
of  all  work  done,  and  has  general  oversight  of  inspectors  of  private 
drains.  It  keeps  records  of  these  drains  for  general  use,  makes  plans 
and  calculations  for  sewer  assessments,  and  has  general  oversiglit  of 
sewer  maintenance. 

During  the  last  four  years  a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  done 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Improved  Sewerage  System,  which  is  more 
correctly  the  intercepting  and  collecting  system.  A  special  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  has  been  made. 

Street  Lines  — This  department  makes  all  surveys  for  the  laying 
out  of  new  streets,  and  for  the  widening,  straightening  or  relaying  of 
old  ones,  makes  plans  for  record  of  each  establishment  of  line  or  layout, 
and  gives  lines  for  all  buildings  or  fences  abutting  upon  the  street. 

Water  Department. — The  Water  Department  makes  all  plans  and 
estimates  for  water-pipe  extension,  marking  lines  and  grades  when 
necessary,  sizing  service  pipes  and  keeping  record  of  the  work  done,  the 
water  used,  analyses  made,  etc.  It  has  the  general  oversight  of  the 
pumping  stations,  reservoirs,  etc.  The  meteorological  records  are  looked 
after  and  tabulated.  During  the  last  few  months  extended  experiments 
have  been  made  upon  the  filtration  of  water. 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  in  these  departments  for 
the  last  year  is  as  follows:  Bridge  Department,  8 ;  City  Property  De- 
partment, 4;  Parks,  8;  Highway  or  Grade  Department,  11;  Street 
Line  Department,  4  ;  Sewer  Dei)artment,  24  ;  Water  Department,  10. 

The  employees  of  the  office  are  appointed,  and  their  compensations 
are  fixed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  on  the  recommendation 
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of  the  City  Engineer,  and  both  their  appointment  and  their  compensa- 
tion have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  present  heads  of  the  several  departments  have,  with  one  excep- 
tion, held  their  positions  since  the  organization,  and  several  of  the 
principal  assistants  were  members  of  the  office  at  that  time.  The  others 
holding  that  position  have  been  promoted  from  students.  Students  are 
admitted  to  the  office  to  serve  for  three  years  at  a  nominal  salary.  The 
growth  of  the  office  during  the  last  twenty-two  years  is  rather  interesting. 
In  1872,  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  number  of  persons  employed 
was  fourteen,  and  the  expenditure  $8,770.28.  During  1877,  the  first 
year  after  the  consolidation,  the  average  number  employed  was  thirty, 
and  the  expenditure  was  $38,441.88.  During  the  next  twelve  years  the 
number  of  persons  employed  averaged  thirty-four,  and  the  expenditures 
$38,061.19  per  year;  while  during  the  last  four  years  the  average 
number  has  been  fifty-six,  and  the  expenditure  $52,772.45  per  year. 
Great  as  this  increase  seems,  it  is  not  disproportionate  to  the  increase  in 
population  and  to  the  work  necessitated  thereby. 

In  1867,  when  the  surveys  were  made  for  the  present  water  works, 
the  population  was  56,000  and  the  area  of  the  city  about  3,700  acres.  In 
1868  this  was  increased,  by  the  addition  of  a  part  of  the  town  of  Cranston, 
to  a  population  of  64,000  and  an  area  of  6,000  acres.  Again,  in  1874, 
two  years  after  the  office  of  City  Engineer  was  created,  a  part  of  the 
town  of  North  Providence  was  annexed,  increasing  the  population  to 
96,452  and  the  area  to  10,300  acres.  The  area  of  the  city  has  remained 
practically  the  same  to  the  present  time,  but  in  1893  the  population  had 
increased  to  148,942. 

Public  spirit  has  developed  also,  and  the  last  few  years  have  been 
marked  by  a  large  increase  in  enterprises  calling  for  engineering  help. 
About  329  acres  have  been  added  to  the  163  acres  previously  devoted 
to  park  purposes.  Within  the  last  four  years  special  loans  amounting  to 
$1,200,000  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  highways,  and  nearly 
all  of  this  has  been  spent.  During  the  same  time  the  improved  sewerage 
has  called  for  appropriations  of  $3,500,000,  of  which  $1,531,890.57  has 
been  used.  A  new  reservoir  has  been  built  for  the  high  service,  a  new 
pumping  engine  is  being  built  for  the  Pettaconset  station,  and  an  appro- 
priation has  been  made  for  filtering  the  water  used  by  the  city. 

The  question  of  placing  the  designing  of  public  buildings  and  the 
superintendence  of  their  construction  in  the  hands  of  the  City  En- 
gineer is  now  being  agitated. 

The  ordinance  of  1877,  fixing  the  duties  of  the  new  City  Engineer, 
begins  as  follows  :  "Section  1.  The  City  Engineer  shall  perform  all  such 
services  for  the  city  of  Providence,  as  properly  come  under  the  direction 
of  a  civil  engineer  or  surveyor.     He  shall  be  consulted  on  all  matters 
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relatiug  to  public  improvements  of  every  kiud  where  tlie  advice  of  an 
engineer  or  surveyor  would  be  of  service " 


Mr.  Lewis  M.  Hastings. — In  considering  this  matter  of  municipal 
or  city  engineering  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  recent  a  development  of 
modern  civilization  it  is. 

Records  and  plans  of  public  work,  constructed  in  any  but  the  most 
recent  period,  are  either  wholly  wanting  or  singularly  deficient  in  neces- 
sary information.  The  advantage  or  necessity  of  carefully  preserved 
records  of  the  construction  of  public  works  seems  not  to  have  been  at 
all  appreciated  until  very  modern  times.  Thus,  in  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  I  live,  although  it  was  settled  in  1630,  it  was  not  until 
1837,  or  more  than  200  years  later  that  the  first  survey  and  plan  of  the 
streets  of  the  then  town  of  Cambridge  was  made  and  the  first  report  on 
the  widths  and  other  conditions  of  the  streets  was  rendered. 

The  first  sewer  Avas  built  in  1845,  but  not  the  slightest  record  or 
plan  of  this  has  ever  been  found.  Many  of  the  old  plans  of  about  that 
time  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  studied  attempt  to  avoid  giving  informa- 
tion. It  was  not  until  the  office  of  City  Engineer  was  created,  in  1866, 
that  records  and  plans  at  all  adequate  or  reliable  began  to  be  made  and 
filed.  This  is  but  a  similar  condition  to  that  of  many  or  all  of  the 
older  cities  and  towns,  and  it  is  to  be  ho23ed  that  such  discussions  as  this 
may  incite  the  authorities  of  the  younger  communities  to  better  care  of 
existing  records,  and  to  more  judicious  and  intelligent  supervision  of 
proposed  works. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
universal  rule  or  principle  for  the  organization  of  the  city  engineer's 
office,  even  in  cities  of  the  same  size.  The  local  requirements  of  the 
work  vary  greatly  in  the  difl^erent  communities ;  and  indeed  the  work 
in  the  same  office  may  vary  largely  from  time  to  time,  for  various  kinds 
of  public  Avork  are  usually  carried  out  spasmodically  and  separately,  re- 
quiring that  the  attention  of  the  engineer  be  given  at  one  period  to  one 
line  of  work,  at  another  time  to  an  entirely  different  one.  A  city  may 
at  one  time  make  extensive  additions  to  its  sewer  system,  at  another  to 
its  water  supply,  at  another  to  street  Avidening  and  improvenient,  at 
another  some  large  bridges  may  be  built.  Now  the  organization  of  any 
office  and  the  make-up  and  assignment  of  its  corps  of  assistants  (and  I 
may  add  the  organization  of  the  city  engineer's  mind  as  well),  must  be 
so  sufficiently  broad  and  elastic  as  to  meet  these  changing  demands 
upon  it. 

While  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  advantages  of  as  close  an  organi- 
zation and  as  systematic  a  division  of  work  as  the  size  of  the  office  and 
the  amount  of  regular  work  will  allow,  yet  this  principle  may  be  carried 
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too  far  in  a  small  office  where  the  character  of  the  work  is  intermittent 
and  variable,  and  where  there  is  not  enough  work  of  a  given  kind  to 
keep  an  assistant  continuously  employed  upon  it. 

I  have  found  that  when  a  person  is  detailed  in  that  way  for  specific 
w'ork  he  is  apt,  in  a  short  time,  to  show  a  certain  unfitness  for  and  reluc- 
tance to  undertake,  even  temporarily,  work  of  a  different  nature,  and 
he  then  works  to  disadvantage. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  best,  I  believe,  not  to  attempt  any  high 
degree  of  organization  of  services,  but  to  assign  each  assistant  to  that 
work  for  which  he  may  be  best  adapted,  as  the  kind  of  work  may  vary 
from  time  to  time,  requiring  each  one  to  keep  posted  in  the  general 
work  of  the  department  and  ready  to  take  up  any  work  for  which  his 
experience  may  fit  him,  making  him  less  of  a  specialist  and  more  of  a 
"  general  assi.-tant."  He  will  thus  acquire  greater  flexibility  and 
adaptability  to  varying  conditions.  I  think  that  the  place  where  a 
young  man  just  entering  the  profession  can  best  acquire  a  wide  and 
varied  experience  in  the  different  branches  of  municipal  engineering,  is 
in  the  engineer's  office  of  a  city  of  moderate  size,  where  the  organization 
is  such  as  I  have  described. 

In  the  larger  cities,  where  the  work  is  more  nearly  uniform  in 
character  and  amount,  some  such  plan  as  that  in  operation  at  St.  Louis 
or  Providence,  modified  to  suit  the  local  requirements,  will  undoubtedly 
be  most  suitable. 

After  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  question  as  to  organization  best 
adapted  to  the  req^uired  work  in  any  given  case,  must  be  left  largely  to 
the  individual  skill  and  good  judgment  of  the  engineer  in  charge.  On 
him  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  obtaining  the  best  results  for  the  city 
under  the  existing  conditions,  including  in  these  what  is  often  a  very 
niggardly  appropriation. 

Mk.  John  T.  Desmond. — My  experience  leads  me  to  disagree  with 
Mr.  Noyes  in  his  advocacy  of  the  employment  of  a  local  engineer  in 
small  cities  on  the  per  diem  plan.  Too  much  of  his  time  is  taken  up  in 
answering  questions,  and  in  attending  calls  and  committee  meetings,  and 
for  this  time  no  charge  is  supposed  to  be  made.  The  payment  of  an 
annual  salary,  sufficient  to  cover  these  items,  is  better  both  for  the  city 
and  for  the  engineer.  The  latter  then  feels  that  he  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  driver  of  stakes  or  a  measurer  of  mechanics'  work. 

A  city  engineer  who  does  not  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  city, 
often  finds  himself  trying  to  serve  two  masters.  In  many  cases  the 
engineer's  client  thinks  that  the  engineer  has  a  better  "  pull  "  with  the 
city  council  than  some  other  local  engineer,  and  where  his  time  is  divided, 
the  city  engineer  is  supposed   to  consider  private  interests  first.     In  a 
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certain  case  I  was  consulted  as  to  the  grade  of  a  proposed  street,  and  it 
was  found  that  if  luy  ideas  were  carried  out,  it  would  mean  considerable 
expense  to  the  parties  consulting  me.  One  of  them  told  me  very  frankly 
that  his  only  desire  was  to  get  his  house  lots  on  the  market  at  the  least 
possible  expense,  and  that  the  purchasers  of  the  lots  could  struggle  with 
the  grade  question  afterwards.  I  reminded  him  that  the  city  would 
probably  have  to  struggle  with  it  after  several  houses  had  been  built, 
and  that  heavy  damages  would  have  to  be  paid.  He  replied,  "  You  are 
working  for  me  just  now,  and  not  for  the  city."  I  declined  to  see  it  in 
that  light,  and  he  employed  another  engineer  who  would  do  his  bidding ; 
and  the  result  to  the  city  was  as  I  had  anticipated.  In  Mr.  Noyes' 
paper  is  another  suggestion  which,  however,  as  he  admits,  was  not 
practised  by  himself,  viz.:  that  of  engaging  the  same  consL^lting  muni- 
cipal engineer  for  all  classes  of  work  in  small  cities. 

While  I  believe  that  the  city  engineer  ought  to  have  some  voice  in 
the  matter  of  selecting  a  consulting  engineer,  there  are  times  when  it  is 
advisable  that  he  should  waive  that  right,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  where 
he  might  be  suspected  of  selecting  a  friend  to  endorse  his  plans.  But 
even  in  such  a  case  the  city  engineer  has  a  right  to  protest  against  the 
choice  of  a  committee,  when  the  man  chosen  is  incompetent,  when  he  has 
no  standing  in  the  profession,  or  when  he  is  evidently  disposed  to  be 
governed,  not  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  by  the  bidding  of  those  who 
engage  him.  Personally,  I  have  always  favored  the  employment  of  a 
consulting  engineer  on  important  work,  sometimes  rather  in  order  to 
satisfy  some  doubting  Thomas  in  the  committee,  than  because  I  thought 
such  services  necessary.  The  result  has  always  been  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  a.  F.  Noyes. — As  the  city  engineer  becomes  able  to  convince 
the  municipality  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his  services,  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  opened  for  him  a  wider  field  for  advanced  work. 
He  should  therefore  insist  upon  being  allowed  to  give  to  his  work  the 
thought  and  study  necessary  to  make  its  results  as  perfect  as  possible, 
and  upon  being  allowed  also  to  obtain  by  consultation  the  advice  of 
other  engineers  who  may  have  had  special  experience  in  the  kind  of 
work  being  investigated,  or  greater  opportunities  for  observing  the 
results  obtained  by  others.  As  a  result  of  this  practice,  the  position  of 
the  city  engineer  has  been  advanced  from  that  of  a  surveyor  giving 
merely  street  lines  and  grades  to  that  of  one  of  the  highest  administrative 
oflSces  of  the  city,  and  in  many  of  our  best-managed  cities  the  engineer 
practically  takes  charge  of  all  of  the  public  works,  and  in  fact  is  in 
close  touch  with  almost  every  detail  of  municipal  government. 

Since  writing  ray  paper  I  have  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
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observiug  the  great  lack  of  system  in  laying  out  and  executing  the 
public  works  in  many  of  the  smaller  municipalities,  and  the  financial 
loss  to  which  these  municipalities  are  thus  constantly  subjected.  From 
time  to  time  I  have  met  bright,  enthusiastic  and  capable  engineers 
who  are  called  upon  to  advise  upon  the  municipal  work  of  the  towns  in 
which  they  live  or  of  adjoining  towns,  and  this  work  they  attempt  to  do 
in  addition  to  their  regular  duties  of  local  land  surveying  and  convey- 
ancing. The  local  character  of  their  work  deprives  them  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  latest  practice  or  with  its  results. 
They  are  enthusiastic  in  the  execution  of  their  work,  and  are  glad  to 
obtain  information  which  will  enable  them  to  do  that  work  more  suc- 
cessfully. By  availing  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  consulting 
engineer  they  will  become  stronger  men  in  the  profession  and  of  more 
value  to  their  municipalities.  An  article  recently  published  in  one  of 
our  technical  papers  and  giving  the  experience  of  a  western  engineer, 
illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  services  of  the  engineer  are  appreciated 
in  many  places  and  the  difficulties  he  encounters  in  attempting  to  do 
good  work  and  to  secure  the  appreciation  he  deserves.  The  engineer  in 
question  received  the  compensation  of  two  dollars  j^er  day,  and  he  found 
it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  from  the  municipality  permission  to  make 
any  improvements.  He  finally  succeeded  in  getting  permission  to  grade 
one  of  the  streets  for  a  few  blocks  and  to  lay  a  sidewalk.  The  object- 
lesson  thus  given  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  the  public  sentiment, 
and  after  this  no  public  work  was  entered  upon  without  first  consulting 
the  city  engineer.  The  article  does  not  state  whether  or  not  this  affected 
his  salary.  A  member  of  a  city  council  recently  criticised  the  city 
engineer  very  sharply  because  he  had  expressed  the  wish  to  consult  with 
an  older  engineer  in  regard  to  some  of  the  details  in  designing  plans  for 
an  extensive  system  of  surface  drainage.  In  another  case  the  engineer 
was  asked  if  he  was  not  an  engineer,  and  if  he  could  not  perform  as  well 
as  any  one  else  whatever  was  required  of  him. 

Mr.  G.  a.  Kimball. — In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  the  city 
engineer's  office  must  command  the  respect  of  the  city  government  and 
exert  an  influence  in  the  community.  The  public  mind  must  be  dis- 
abused of  the  notion  that  the  chief  duties  of  the  office  are  those  of  land 
surveying  and  driving  stakes,  and  must  be  brought  to  look  to  the  engi- 
neer for  carefully-prepared  and  well-matured  designs  of  public  works 
and  for  advice  as  to  the  method  to  be  followed  in  construction.  The 
office  must  furthermore  be  so  equipped  that  it  can  fui-nish  competent 
executive  forces  for  the  management  and  execution  of  all  work  intrusted 
to  it. 

The  collection  of  reliable  data  and  its  arrangement  in  proper  form 
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for  reference  will  tend  to  make  tlie  office  valuable  to  the  city  government 
and  to  the  public.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  part  by  collecting  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  public  works  of  the  city,  their  engineering  features, 
their  cost,  etc.,  making  a  record  of  all  underground  work,  whether  built 
by  the  city  or  by  private  companies,  collecting  plans  of  all  surveys  of 
city  property  and  filing  them  in  proper  form;  and  preparing  copies  of 
all  land  plans  from  the  registry  of  deeds  and  from  other  sources.  In 
some  cities  and  in  many  towns  no  plan  or  record  can  be  found  giving 
the  location  and  depth  of  sewers,  built  and  paid  for  by  the  city,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  depend  upon  the  old  residents  for  this  information. 

Labor  may  be  profitably  expended  also  in  collecting  facts  and  fig- 
ures in  regard  to  iniprovetnents  completed  or  in  progress  in  other  cities, 
with  the  methods  of  performing  the  work,  the  cost,  the  conditions,  and 
other  details.  The  methods  adopted  in  different  places  for  the  maintenance 
of  water-works,  sewerage  systems,  streets,  etc.,  together  with  the  prices 
paid  for  work,  will  be  important  information  to  all  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  will  be  of  interest  to  citizens  who  are  axiousfor  the  public 
welfare. 

The  city  engineer's  office  which  is  in  possession  of  all  the  facta 
respecting  the  public  works  of  the  city,  which  is  well  equipped  with 
information  in  regard  to  the  experience  of  other  cities  in  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  public  works,  and  which  has  in  its  possession 
facts  and  facilities  for  making  reliable  estimates,  will  make  its  influence 
felt  in  the  city.  Members  of  the  city  government,  heads  of  departments 
and  others,  will  then  realize  that  at  the  office  of  the  engineer  they  can 
obtain  all  the  information  necessary  to  guid  them  in  their  action  upon 
questions  which  may  arise  in  boards,  committees,  and  other  branches  of 
the  government,  with  regard  to  public  works. 

A  library  of  carefully  selected  engineering  works,  so  arranged  and 
indexed  as  to  furnish  means  for  ready  reference,  will  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  all  those  who  consult  the  office  for  information  or  advice 
on  engineering  questions.  It  will  also  be  of  great  value  to  the  several. 
departments,  and  to  the  assistants  and  others  who  make  up  the  working 
force  of  the  office.  The  work  of  the  city  engineer's  office  is  so  broad, 
covering  as  it  does  nearly  every  branch  of  engineering,  that  a  good 
library  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  large  library  at  the  City  Engineer's 
office  in  Boston  may  be  considered  a  model  of  what  such  a  library 
should  be. 

A  wide  field  for  study  is  open  in  the  matter  of  economy  in  determin- 
ing how  little  material  may  properly  be  used  to  accomplish  a  desired 
end.  The  frequently  adopted  rule  of  thumb  or  of  "making  it  strong 
enough  anyhow,"  may  be  a  proper  one  for  the  so-called  "  practical  man," 
but  it  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  engineer's  office.  In  some  cities  the 
51 
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tendency  to  cheap  and  weak  work  is  carried  to  excess,  while  iu  others 
material  is  recklessly  wasted  through  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  construc- 
tion, and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  profession  is  thus  diminished. 

For  instance,  one  city  engineer  reports  that  sewers  as  large  as  48  x  68 
inches,  with  only  a  single  ring  of  brick  (4  inches),  have  proved  per- 
fectly stable,  while  in  another  city  a  sewer  24  x  36  inches,  with  a 
double  ring  of  brick  (8  inches),  is  adopted  as  a  standard  design.  To 
design  work  so  that  it  will  be  adapted  to  meet  the  different  physical  and 
financial  conditions  existing  in  the  several  municipalities,  is  an  import- 
ant and  interesting  study  for  the  city  engineer's  office.  The  design  suitable 
in  one  city  may  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  another,  and  it  requires  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  premises  and  a  good  judgment  to  design 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each.  Comparing  two  Massa- 
chusetts cities  of  the  fourth  class,  as  classified  in  Mr.  Noyes'  paper,  we 
find  the  cost  of  granite  block  paving  in  one  city  to  be  $1.75  and  in  the 
other  $3.50  per  square  yard,  and  to  the  average  committeeman  one 
pavement  is  as  good  as  the  othei*. 

The  city  engineer's  office  will  secure  the  respect  of  the  public  by  using 
its  influence  to  prevent  excessive  cost  of  constructing  and  maintenance 
of  public  works.  It  should  be  the  aim  in  every  city  to  pay  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  for  all  work.  In  many  cities  work  is  done  by  day 
labor  and  men  are  employed  at  a  fixed  price  per  day,  without  regard  to 
their  ability,  and  solely  on  account  of  their  political  influence.  A  city 
engineer,  who  has  kept  careful  records  in  the  matter,  informed  me  that 
by  adherence  to  this  pernicious  system  his  city  is  made  to  pay,  on  an 
average,  35  per  cent,  more  than  what  would  be  a  fair  price  for  building 
its  sewers  on  account  of  this  custom.  In  a  certain  city,  a  double  team, 
working  by  day  labor,  transported  not  over  eight  tons  of  cracked  stone 
per  day,  but  by  contract  work  the  same  team  with  the  same  haul  trans- 
ported not  less  than  twenty  tons  per  day.  It  is  the  province  of  the  city 
engineer's  office  to  be  so  thoroughly  informed  in  regard  to  the  cost  of 
construction  as  to  be  able  to  discover  the  existence  of  these  practices 
and  to  apply  the  proper  remedy,  or,  if  they  are  beyond  its  control,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  government  to  them. 

iNIany  of  the  difficulties  of  the  city  engineer's  office  arise  from  its 
relations  with  the  committees  and  officers  of  the  city  government.  Un- 
der our  form  of  government,  as  it  exists  at  present  in  most  of  our  cities 
and  towns,  the  force  of  the  engineer's  office  is  constantly  changing. 
New  men  are,  each  year,  voted  into  office  by  the  people,  and  are  charged 
with  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  public  works.  The  city  engineer  hardly  has 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  members  of  a  committee,  and  to 
come  to  a  thorough  understanding  with  them,  before  they  are  replaced 
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by  another  set  of  men  without  previous  experience,  and  to  these  he  must 
again  explain  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the  public  works.  Many 
a  time  has  the  city  engineer  gone  out  from  these  committee  meetings, 
thoroughly  discouraged  and  disheartened,  because  his  carefully  designed 
and  well-matured  plans  have  been  set  aside  by  men  without  experience, 
men  who  have  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  desire  to  uiiderstand  his 
plans,  or  the  facts  and  explanations  given.  It  is  entirely  probable  that 
this  method  of  government,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  economic 
and  systematic  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  works,  will  con- 
tinue in  most  of  our  smaller  municipalities  for  years. 

In  dealing  with  committees  or  with  boards,  the engineerneeds tact, 
good  judgment,  and  plenty  of  patience.  He  must  make  free  use  of  the 
facts  obtained  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the  public  works  and 
of  those  gathered  from  the  experience  of  other  cities  that  have  success- 
fully solved  the  same  problems,  and  he  must  constantly  seek  to  impress 
upon  the  committees  and  others  the  importance  of  adopting  the  best 
methods  in  the  management  and  execution  of  the  work.  The  majority 
of  men  making  up  committees  and  boards  are  honest  and  intelligent, 
and  the  waiter's  experience  is,  that  time  devoted  to  a  patient  and  careful 
explanation  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered, and  the  results  to  be  obtained,  will  finally  be  rewarded  by  their 
co-operation  with  the  engineer's  department. 

The  selection  of  assistants  and  the  organization  of  the  working  force 
of  the  office  are  among  the  most  important  parts  of  the  engineer's  duty.  To 
properly  organize  the  force,  and  to  so  place  the  different  men  as  to  com- 
mand the  best  work,  as  w^ell  as  to  create  and  preserve  in  the  force  an 
interest  in  and  loyalty  to  the  cause,  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  offices 
now  doing  the  best  work  owe  their  success  to  such  organization  and  to 
the  combined  w'orkof  the  several  departments,  rather  than  to  the  special 
engineering  ability  of  any  one  man.  Better  work  will  be  obtained,  even 
in  the  smaller  offices,  if  the  assistants  are  assigned  to  separate  branches 
of  the  work,  for  each  will  then  take  an  interest  in  his  particular  branch 
and  will  investigate  all  matters  relating  to  it.  If  responsibility  is  placed 
upon  them,  it  will  materially  increase  their  interest,  and  they  will  be- 
come much  more  useful  to  the  office  than  if  continually  employed  in 
mere  drudgery.  It  is  all-important  that  the  assistants,  who  constitute 
the  working  force,  should  work  in  harmony,  and,  with  a  single  aim,  to 
build  up  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  office.  Any  one  who  cannot 
work  in  this  line,  or  who  causes  dissatisfaction,  should  be  called  upon  to 
resign.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  man,  wdio  is  not  loyal,  or  who 
fails  to  take  an  interest  in  his  work,  may  exert  an  injurious  eflfect  upon 
a  whole  office. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  McClintock. — The  average  city  engineer  labors  under 
this  difficulty,  that  he  is  not  accorded  the  privilege  of  taking  the  floor,  and 
explaining  his  ideas,  or  refuting  those  of  others.  If  he  is  in  good  stand- 
ing with  the  Board,  and  if  he  has  no  enemy  there,  he  may,  perhaps,  be 
called  upon  to  explain  his  statements  to  the  city  fathers,  but  they  are 
apt  to  resent  any  disposition  on  his  part  to  instruct  them  as  to  what  their 
duties  are. 

The  city  engineer  should  be  allowed  a  seat  in  the  Board  room,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  to  explain  his  plans,  and  to 
defend  them  against  misstatement  and  misreiDresentation.  He  should 
have  a  voice,  though  he  need  not  be  allowed  a  vote.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  a  city  engineer  must  be  something  of  a  politician,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  his  politics  may  not  be  of  the  good  and  clean  sort. 

Mr,  F.  p.  Stearns. — Quite  nearly  the  practice  which  Mr.  McClin- 
tock refers  to,  has  been  carried  out  in  Worcester.  I  called  on  Mr, 
Allen  one  day  when  the  city  government  met,  and  he  invited  me  to  go 
with  him  to  the  session  to  be  held  that  evening.  He  had  a  regular  seat 
assigned  him  in  the  meeting-room  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and, 
although  he  did  not  speak  unless  requested  to  do  so,  he  had  occasion  to 
speak  several  times  during  the  meeting,  expressing  his  views  upon  the 
subjects  under  consideration ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  action  taken  was  in 
accordance  with  his  views. 

Mr.  Lew^is  M.  Hastings, — An  important  factor  in  the  successful 
administration  of  a  city  engineer's  office  is,  undoubtedly,  a  convenient 
and  thorough  system  of  classifying  and  indexing  the  notes,  plans  and 
data,  which  so  rapidly  accumulate.  Nothing  is  more  vexatious,  and 
nothing  indicates  more  surely  the  lack  of  business  system,  than  a  poor 
and  inadequate  method  of  indexing.  Data,  plans  or  information,  which 
can  not  be  found  when  ivanted,  are  but  little  better  than  lost,  and  the 
engineer  who  has  devised  and  prepared  a  ready  and  convenient  index 
of  information  in  the  office,  has  performed  a  real  public  service. 

In  the  Cambridge  office  it  has  for  some  years  been  the  practice  to 
classify  the  field  notes  under  three  general  heads  for  indexing.  The 
entry  in  the  index  is  made  almost  immediately  under  the  name  of  the 
street  on  or  near  which  the  work  was  done,  and  each  street  has  three 
spaces  left  for  the  three  divisions  or  classes  of  work,  viz. :  "  Lines," 
"  Levels "  and  "  Surveys."  Thus,  the  entries  under  Harvard  Street 
will  be  as  follows :  "  Harvard  Street,  Lines,"  "  Harvard  Street, 
Levels,  "  and  "  Harvard  Street,  Surveys."  This  plan  has  worked  veiy 
well.  The  index  itself  is  an  important  item  in  the  matter.  An  index 
in  book  form  is  quickly  outgrown,  unless  made  in  a  volume  so  large  as 
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to  be  unwieldy ;  and  the  ordinary  card  index  is  still  less  easily  carried 
about. 

To  overcome  the  defects  of  these  two  plans  and  to  continue  as  far 
as  possible  the  good  points  of  each,  I  have  had  prepared  an  index,  rep- 
resented in  the  following  cut : 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  book  or  volume,  of  which  as  many  as  are 
needed  may  be  used  for  the  alphabet.  The  sheets  of  this  book  are  easily 
taken  out,  and  additional  notes  may  be  entered  on  them,  or  additional 
leaves  inserted  as  required.  The  index  matter  is  preferably  type-written 
on  these  sheets  which  are  of  stout  paper.  The  back  cover  of  the  volume 
is  of  cherry  wood,  varnished  ;  the  front  is  of  cardboard  covered  with  can- 
vas. The  front  cover  and  the  sheets  are  attached  to  the  back  by  two  brass 
wire  loops,  one  end  of  each  of  which  passes  through  the  back  board 


and  is  firmly  fastened  to  it,  the  other  end  of  the  brass  wire,  passing 
through  the  holes  punched  in  the  sheets  and  in  the  front  cover,  are 
sprung  back  and  locked  in  brass  plates  on  the  front  of  the  back  board. 
The  sheets  and  the  front  cover  run  on  tiie  wire  loops,  and  may  be 
opened  and  thrown  back  like  those  of  an  ordinary  book.  By  unlocking 
the  lower  end  of  the  wire,  the  cover  and  any  number  of  sheets  may  be 
removed,  additions  made,  new  sheets  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  and 
all  put  back  as  before.  The  volumes  making  the  set  are  kept  in  a  rack 
from  which  any  one  or  all  may  be  taken  and  carried  to  an  adjoining 
room  for  consultation  if  desired. 

The  cost  of  the  board  back,  front  cover,  lettering,  etc.,  complete, 
was  $1.18J  each.  The  paper  for  the  leaves,  ruled,  lettered  and  punched, 
cost  $1.50  per  hundred  sheets.  This  form  of  index  has  proved  very 
convenient  and  serviceable. 

Mr.  Otis  F.  Clapp  (by  letter). — The  system  of  indexing  plans  in 
the  City  Engineer's  Office,  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  as  follows: 

Every  plan,  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  or,  if  its  preparation  is  to  take 
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long,  as  soon  as  it  is  begun,  is  entered  in  a  day  book,  in  which  the  lines 
are  numbered  from  01  up.  These  day  book  numbers  represent  the 
total  number  of  plans  made  in  the  office,  of  whatever  kind,  for  what- 
ever purpose,  or  by  whatever  department.  The  numbers  are  printed  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  book.  On  the  right  the  two  pages  are  ruled  in 
columns  with  the  following  headings :  Drawer  and  sheet  number  ;  title  ; 
made  for ;  date ;  scale ;  kind  of  paper ;  size  of  sheet ;  field  book  and 
page ;  computation  book  and  page :  office  number ;  field  work  by ; 
platted  by ;  drawn  or  copied  by ;  recopied  by ;  remarks.  The  last- 
named  column  usually  gives  the  day-book  number  of  the  plan  copied 
from.  Care  is  taken  to  have  the  first  word  of  the  description  the  most 
prominent  word  of  the  title,  as  the  name  of  the  street  of  which  the  plan 
forms  a  part,  or  the  name  by  which  the  plan  will  be  most  easily  recog- 
nized or  thought  of  when  wanted.  Then  follows  a  short  and  compre- 
hensive description  of  what  the  plan  represents,  stating  whether  it  is 
prepared  for  office  use,  or  for  what  committee  or  purpose. 

The  assistant  who  indexes  the  plan,  having  first  determined  in 
what  drawer  it  should  be  placed,  gets  from  the  engineer's  clerk  the 
"  office  number,"  which  represents  the  number  of  plans  actually  on  file 
in  the  office,  regardless  of  departments,  and  also  the  last  sheet  number 
for  the  drawer  in  which  he  intends  to  file  the  plan.  For  this  purpose 
the  clerk  keeps  two  books,  one,  called  the  "Index  Drawer  Number" 
book,  containing  the  ^Aeef  «Jo?i6er  and  office  number;  the  other,  called 
the  "  Index  Office  Xumber"  book,  containing  the  office  number,  drawer 
number,  sheet  number  and  day  book  number  for  each  plan  indexed, 
placed  in  the  order  of  office  numbers. 

The  clerk's  duty  is  to  keep  the  work  posted  up  to  date.  If  he  does 
so,  he  can  tell  the  last  office  or  sheet  number  used  in  every  drawer  in 
the  office,  and  thus  prevent  the  duplicating  of  numbers,  which  might 
happen  if  the  last  plan  previously  indexed  should  be  missing  from  its 
place. 

Having  obtained  the  day  book,  officej  drawer  and  sheet  numbers, 
he  proceeds  to  stamp  the  plan.  Each  department  has  what  is  called  a 
"  Department  Stamp,"  and  the  clerk  has  one  called  the  "  Miscellaneous 
Department  Stamp." 

These  stamps   read:    Providence,   K.    I.,  City  Engineer's   Office, 

Department,  and  each  has  a  line  for  the  date  and  one  for 

the  day  book  number.     This  stamp  is  placed  at  the  upper  right  hand 
corner  of  the  sheet. 

Another  stamp,  called  the  Office  Stamp,  and  containing  the  office 
number,  drawer  number  and  sheet  number,  is  placed  at  the  right  hand 
lower  corner  of  the  sheet  so  as  to  be  easily  seen  on  opening  a  drawer. 

The  plan  is  next  indexed  in  the  "  Department  Index,"  each  depart- 
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ment  having  an  index  for  its  own  plans,  giving  the  clay  book,  drawer 
and  sheet  numbers,  the  title  or  name  as  entered  in  the  day  book,  the 
kind  of  paper  and  the  office  number. 

The  Engineer's  clerk  posts  the  entries  from  the  day  book  into  a 
"  General  Index  "  under  the  name  used  in  the  day  book  (a  street  name, 
if  possible),  thus  collecting  together  information  concerning  the  loca- 
tion, etc.,  of  all  plans  made  for  whatever  purpose  on  that  street  or  under 
that  name. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1894,  022,032  day  book  numbers  had 
been  used,  while  on  the  same  date  the  last  office  nuuiber  used  was 
11,084.  The  difference  of  10,948  represents  the  number  of  plans, 
copies,  tracings  or  sketches  made  for  committees  or  for  construction, 
worn  out  or  lost,  etc.,  etc. 

When  a  plan  on  file  in  the  office  is  wanted  outside  of  the  offline,  the 
party  taking  it  must  sign  a  receipt  for  it,  and  this  receipt  is  given  up 
when  the  plan  is  returned.  A  record  is  also  kept  of  such  plans  as  are 
furnished  and  are  not  expected  to  be  returned. 

Mr.  Hekry  D.  Woods. — The  question  of  indexing  is  a  very  vital 
one  in  a  City  Engineer's  office.  Xo  matter  how  much  material  or  how 
many  plans  there  may  be  in  the  office,  unless  they  are  well  classified 
and  indexed,  the  amount  of  time  lost  in  looking  up  anv  matter  that 
may  be  wanted  (usually  on  short  notice )  is  very  great,  and  it  sometimes 
involves  less  labor  to  go  out  on  the  ground  for  the  information  than  to 
look  for  it  in  a  mass  of  plans  not  thoroughly  classified.  A  good  classi- 
fication and  a  clear  index  are  a  great  boon,  but  in  order  to  keep  them 
up  to  date,  and  to  have  them  available,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
orderly  and  systematic  person  in  the  office  to  look  after  ihem,  and  to 
see  that  plans  are  returned  to  their  proper  place  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Whenever  possible,  one  assistant  should  be  especially  assigned  to  this 
work  of  putting  up  books  and  plans.  What  is  everybody's  business  is 
nobody's  business ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  each  assistant  under- 
takes, in  the  hurry  of  the  closing  hour,  to  put  away  the  books  or 
plans  he  has  been  using,  they  are  apt  to  be  misplaced  and  to  suffer  from 
rough  handling.  It  is,  liowever,  no  easy  matter  to  find  persons  who  are 
available  for  general  office  work,  and  who  have,  at  the  same  time,  the 
faculty  for  looking  after  this  matter  and  of  remembering  where  each 
book  and  plan  is  kept.  The  index,  when  kept  by  a  person  available  for 
this  work,  gains  its  full  value. 

The  method  of  indexing  should  be  such  that  by  a  complete  system 
of  cross-references  a  note  or  plan  can  be  found  under  any  possible  head, 
such  as  the  name  of  a  street,  district,  owner  of  lot,  or  surveyor,  I  do 
not  profess  to  have  been  able  to  install  any  such  complete  method  in  the 
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City  Engineer's  oflSce  of  Newtou.  In  fact,  it  frequently  happens  in  our 
office  that  there  is  difficulty  in  knowing  under  just  what  head  to  look 
for  a  matter.  In  the  Newton  office  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  pre- 
pare a  card  index  of  notes.  All  note  books  are  indexed  at  the  end  or 
at  the  front  of  the  book,  and  when,  owing  to  bad  weather  or  other  cause, 
there  is  a  lull  in  the  outside  work,  one  of  the  assistants  classifies  in  a 
rough  index  book  all  the  notes  obtained  since  the  last  classification.  In 
winter,  this  rough  index  is  transferred  into  a  specially  ruled  index  book 
and  the  notes  are  classified  under  each  street,  and  for  each  division  of 
the  work ;  that  is,  the  regular  survey  and  level  notes  are  written  in 
black,  the  water-works  notes  in  blue,  and  the  sewer  notes  in  red  ink. 
The  headings  of  the  columns  are  Surveys,  Staking-out,  Levels,  Levels 
for  Grade,  Setting  Bounds,  Concrete  and  Curbing,  and  Miscellaneous. 
Each  note  book  is  numbered  as  soon  as  it  is  started,  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  pages  is  marked  what  it  contains,  as  :  "  Levels,"  "  Surveys,"  etc. 

Plans  are  numbered  consecutively  as  soon  as  the  base  lines  are 
plotted  and  the  notes  are  plotted  in  part.  Each  plan  is  then  entered  on 
a  rough  index  or  plan  book,  and  a  location  is  assigned  to  it,  in  a  drawer 
or  a  case.  This  index  gives  the  general  character  of  each  plan,  as  : 
"District  Plan,"  "Sewer  Plan,"  etc.;  with  an  outline  of  the  ground 
covered,  the  date,  etc.  Profiles  also  are  indexed  in  the  same  way  and 
are  given  numbers  in  their  order  with  the  plans.  Index  letters,  a,  b,  c, 
placed  after  the  number,  indicate  that  the  drawing  is  a  profile.  The 
letter  a  is  used  for  profiles  occupying  one-third  of  the  width  of  the 
profile  paper,  b  for  two-thirds,  and  c  for  full  width.  From  time  to  time, 
as  with  the  notes,  the  list  of  plans  is  transferred  into  a  special  book, 
ruled  in  columns,  giving,  under  each  street :  Drawer,  Number,  Date, 
Ward,  Surveyor,  Where  Obtained,  Nature  of  Plan,  whether  on  tracing 
or  drawing  paper,  whether  mounted,  lithographed,  etc.,  and  description. 
The  location  of  drawer  is  marked  only  in  pencil,  both  in  the  book  and 
on  the  plan,  as  this  may  be  changed  if  new  furniture  for  keeping  the 
plans  is  obtained.  Later  on,  each  plan  is  gone  over  and  a  card  index 
is  made  for  each  street  show^n  on  it.  Each  plan,  therefore,  is  referred  to 
by  as  many  cards  as  there  are  streets  or  brooks,  etc.,  on  it ;  but  each  card 
may  refer  to  several  plans  covering  the  same  territory.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  examination  of  the  cards  they  are  made  of  different  colors 
designating  diflferent  class  of  plans.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  these 
colors  and  the  general  form  of  the  cards  was  copied  from  those  used  in 
the  Soraerville  office.  The  colors  are  :  white  for  general  office  plans  ; 
yellow  for  land  plans  (plans  obtained  from  outside  parties,  not  made  in 
the  office)  ;  brown  for  public  property  plans ;  blue  for  water  works ; 
purple  for  drains  and  sewers  ;  and  pink  for  profiles.  Each  card  is 
ruled  in  columns,  in  which  are  given  :  The  number  and  location  of  the 
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plan,  its  description,  and  the  name  of  the  surveyor.  In  many  offices 
other  items  of  information  are  given  on  the  cards,  and  this  is  frequently 
of  considerable  advantage.  The  cards  are  set  alphabetically  in  the 
drawers,  and  each  street  is  sectioned  off  by  ward  lines  or  by  principal 
sections,  so  as  to  facilitate  finding  the  special  part  of  a  street  required. 
All  plans  are  thus  indexed,  except  committee  tracings  and  the  like,  which 
are  duplicates  of  the  regular  plans.  They  are  simply  indexed  in  one 
drawer  where  they  are  kept. 

It  is  always  best  to  keep  the  plans  flat.  Unfortunately  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  do  this,  except  with  comparatively  small  plans.  Deficiency 
of  storage  room  and  of  convenience  for  handling  generally  render  it 
necessary  to  roll  large  plans.  These  soon  become  checked,  and  their 
edges  ragged,  so  that  the  life  of  the  plan  is  much  shortened. 

For  roll  plans  of  large  dimension,  such  as  62-inch  Leonine, 
mounted,  I  find  the  most  convenient  storage  is  on  racks  formed  of  two 
parallel  rods  about  3  feet  apart.  If  hard  wood  spools,  4  or  5  inches 
long  by  If  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  are  strung  on  the  rods,  the  plans  will 
roll  across  them  instead  of  scraping,  and  the  damage  will  be  reduced. 
For  shorter  rolls,  diamond-shaped  cases  seem  the  best;  but  if  more  than 
seven  or  eight  plans  should  be  put  in  one  case,  they  are  difficult  to  get 
at  quickly.  The  cases  should  also  bs  proportioned  to  the  sizes  of  the 
rolls;  for  rolls  up  to  2  inches,  the  cases  should  be  about  6  inches  on  a 
side;  and  12  inches  for  rolls  up  to,  say  5  inches. 

For  long  tracings  I  find  that  the  most  convenient  method  is  to  mount 
them  on  plan-rolls.  These  are  split  sticks,  1  inch  in  diameter,  bradded 
together  to  the  end  of  the  plan,  and  further  secured  by  means  of  a  rubber 
ring  at  each  end  (as  sold  by  Soltraann,  of  N^ew  York).  The  plan  is 
rolled  around  the  stick,  making  a  solid  roll,  which  is  perfectly  stiflTand 
which  can  be  handled  without  wrinkling  the  tracing.  If  the  tracing  is 
to  be  very  much  used  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  roll  at  each  end ;  the 
second  oue  need  only  be  temporary  and  the  rubber  rings  are  sufficient 
to  hold  it. 

For  flat  plans,  shallow  trays  are  the  best;  the  shallower  the  better, 
for  the  natural  tendency  is  to  crowd  into  each  tray  as  many  plans  as 
possible,  and  deep  trays  are  thus  made  to  hold  too  many. 

At  Newton  we  first  used  drawers  2?  inches  deep  inside,  or  3 
inches  outside,  making  four  drawers  per  foot  in  height  of  case.  AVe  soon 
found  these  too  deep  for  convenient  reference  to  the  plans,  and,  the  large 
number  of  plans  put  in  each  drawer,  made  the  drawers  heavy.  AVe 
now  use  only  1  inch  deep.  This  gives  eight  trays  to  the  foot ;  and  each 
tray  receives  but  fifteen  plans.  Possibly  twelve  trays  to  the  foot,  hold- 
ing 10  jDlans  each,  might  be  more  convenient  in  locating  the  plans  if 
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numbered  consecutively* ;  but  the  additional  convenience  would  not 
Avarrant  the  increase  in  the  cost,  and  the  minimum  thickness  of  the  bot- 
tom exceeds  the  thickness  of  five  })lans,  so  that  no  more  plans  could  be 
stored  in  the  same  space.  In  order  to  have  the  trays  light  and  easily- 
cleaned  I  had  them  made  as  follows:  The  tray  i-i  a  hardwood  frame  of 
^  X  2  inch  stuff,  and  into  this  frame  is  fitted  wire  netting  similar  to 
that  used  in  window  screens.  The  tray  slides  in  grooves  prepared  in 
the  sides  of  the  case.  In  order  to  keep  the  plans  even  and  to  prevent 
them  from  rubbing  on  the  sides  of  the  case,  5  x  1  sides  and  back  are 
fitted  to  the  tray,  and  the  rear  4  inches  of  the  back  are  covered  by  thin 
wood.  The  drawer  has  no  front,  and  the  plans  can  thus  be  slipped  in  or 
out.  Each  tray  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  to  prevent 
soiling  of  the  plans  by  rust  from  the  netting.  On  top  of  the  plans  is  a 
sheet  of  press  board,  on  the  front  of  which  are  marked  in  large  figures 
the  numbers  of  the  plans  belonging  in  the  tray,  and  the  plans  are 
slipped  in  under  this  board,  which  prevents  any  plan  from  sliding  over 
the  foot  board.  There  are  24  trays  in  each  case,  and  the  case  is  closed 
by  a  front  which  rises  and  slides  back  under  the  top  and  out  of  the 
way,  giviug  access  to  the  trays.  By  leaving  the  front  projecting  a  little 
way  it  forms  a  convenient  shelf  on  which  to  examine  plans.  The  length 
of  the  trays  from  front  to  back  is  immaterial ;  it  depends  upon  the 
available  space,  and  upon  the  sizes  of  the  plans  ;  but  owing  to  the  ten- 
dency to  sag  under  the  weight  of  the  plans  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
width.  I  have  a  few  trays  52  inches  wide,  but  this  is  excessive.  The 
bottom  of  each  tray  strikes  the  rear  of  the  next  one  below.  I  find  that 
36  to  40  inches  is  about  the  limit  of  width  unless  the  trays  are  made  of 
thicker  stock,  which  of  course  occupies  more  room.  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  height  of  a  case  of  this  kind  may  not  be  made  as  great  as  desired. 
The  vertical  divisions  that  support  the  trays  are  fixed  only  at  top  and 
bottom,  but  the  trays,  when  in  place,  prevent  them  moving  laterally, 
and  only  a  few  are  liable  to  be  run  out  at  one  time,  aud  then  only  for  a 
fraction  of  their  length.  These  partitions  and  the  sides  of  the  case  need 
a  little  consideration.  If  solid  panels  are  used,  any  shrinkage  or  swell- 
ing of  the  wood  must  affect  the  sides,  for  the  strips  on  whicli  the  trays 
slide  are  made  fast  to  the  panels.  These  panels  should  be  made  up  of 
independent  pieces,  say  4  or  6  inches  wide,  with  spaces  between  them, 
and  the  slide  strips  should  be  fastened  to  them  by  only  one  screw  to 
each  piece.  The  shrinkage  on  each  side  of  the  screw  will  then  not  affect 
the  slide.  I  have  seen  the  whole  woodwork  of  a  safe  thrown  outward  by 
this  working  of  the  panels  to  which  the  slides  were  made  fast. 

*  In  our  office  the  consecutive  numbering  does  not  take  account  of  the  size  of 
the  plans,  whether  flat,  or  rolled,  or  a  profile. 
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For  tracings  that  can  remain  flat,  such  as  land  plans,  registrary 
tracings,  etc.,  I  find  the  most  convenient  way  is  to  bind  them  in  press- 
board  covers,  with  a  cloth  back ;  these  are  easily  made  as  they  are 
needed  by  the  boys  in  the  office  on  rainy  days.  The  plans  may  be 
bound  together  on  cloth,  with  wire  staples,  and  then  glued  to  the  covers, 
or,  if  required  to  be  removable,  they  can  be  inserted  in  the  covers 
with  McGill  fasteners,  a  lip  being  left  on  the  covers  and  turned  in. 
The  numbers  of  the  plans  contained  in  each  cover  are  marked  on  the 
inside  of  the  cover  at  each  end  ;  and  the  book  number  and  location  is 
marked  on  the  outside  at  each  corner  of  both  sides. 

In  French  engineers'  offices  much  more  use  is  made  of  strong  and 
tough  transparent  tracing  paper.  Usually  this  paper  is  wetted  and 
stretched  on  the  table  over  the  plan  to  be  traced,  and  fastened  to  the 
table  with  lip  glue.  If  to  be  very  much  used,  it  is  then  mounted  on  a 
sheet  of  plain  white  mounted  paper.  The  mounted  paper  is  made  in 
Germany  and  sold  in  rolls,  all  prepared,  with  a  gummed  surface  which 
needs  only  to  be  dampened,  and  the  tracing  smoothed  over  it  and  is 
then  practically  the  same  as  a  mounted  paper  plan.  The  tracing  paper 
is  less  expensive  than  tracing  cloth ;  it  is  more  easy  to  work  on;  it  takes 
colors  better,  and  when  mounted  it  is  opaque,  and  therefore  easier  to 
read  from.  I  think  but  little  use  is  there  made  of  the  less  transparent 
white  tracing  papers  (bond  pajjer,  etc.)  such  as  are  used  here. 

Long  profiles  must  of  course  be  kept  rolled.  If  much  used  they 
should  be  on  mounted  paper.  In  Newton  these  rolls  are  kept  in  shallow 
cardboard  trays  or  drawers,  about  3  inches  deep,  10  inches  wide  and 
24  inches  long,  so  as  to  take  the  full  width  of  regular  profile  paper. 
Each  tray  will  hold  five  rolls  of  full  width,  or  five  rolls  of  two-thirds  and 
five  of  one-third  width,  or  fifteen  rolls  of  one-third  width,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these,  but  no  more.  Each  drawer  has  its  number  and  letter 
corresponding  to  the  case. 

All  the  plans  at  Newton  are  numbered  at  each  of  the  four  corners. 
Tracings  are  numbered  on  the  face,  and  other  drawings  on  the  back. 
All  plans  made  in  the  office  are  marked  at  the  lower  corners  with  the 
note  books  and  pages  of  the  notes  from  which  they  are  plotted.  On 
district  plans,  if  fully  carried  out,  this  might  require  an  index  to  a 
majority  of  the  books  in  the  office. 

Committee  tracings  and  the  like,  which  are  only  copies  of  office 
plans  or  sections  of  plans,  and  which  are  not  valuable  as  records,  have 
always  seemed  difficult  to  index  and  store.  They  are  of  all  sizes  and 
lengths.  If  rolled,  unless  put  in  the  diamond-shaped  cases,  they  should 
be  in  di-awers  similar  to  those  used  for  profiles  and  sliding  in  cases  hav- 
ing a  clear  smooth  surface  over  the  top  of  each  tray.  Otherwise  the 
rolls  are  sure  to  catch  on  the  drawer  above. 
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Mr.  Edward  P.  Adams. — When  I  entered  upon  my  duties 
at  the  Lighthouse  Engineer's  Office  of  the  First  and  Second  Districts, 
in  the  fall  of  1885,  there  were  in  the  office  several  hundred  plans,  not 
only  of  surveys  but  of  buildings  and  machinery,  of  fog  signal  and 
illuminating  apparatus,  on  nearly  as  many  sizes  of  paper,  without 
catalogue  or  arrangement.  Even  the  deeds  to  lighthouse  sites  were 
simply  tied  in  bundles  and  placed  in  the  safe  in  two  pasteboard  boxes, 
one  for  each  district. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  affairs,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  deeds,  at  once  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  had  two  boxes  of  thin 
pine  made,  with  hinged  covers,  to  fit  the  largest  pigeon  holes  in  the 
safe,  one  for  each  district.  In  these  the  deeds  and  other  title  papers 
were  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  stations  on  the  coast,  every  four 
stations  being  separated  from  the  next  four,  as  is  done  in  a  card  cata- 
logue, by  a  zinc  guide  bent  at  the  top  to  receive  the  printed  names  and 
numbers  of  the  four  light-stations  that  were  cut  from  the  blue  book. 
When  any  title  papers  were  removed  from  the  box,  a  slip,  containing 
the  date  of  removal  and  the  name  of  the  person  removing  the  papers, 
was  put  in  the  box  in  the  place  of  tlie  papers  taken.  This  arrangement 
has  worked  admirably. 

The  work  of  arrangement  of  plans  began  with  the  older  ones. 
These  were  placed  in  drawers,  each  of  which  contained  the  plans  relat- 
ing to  four  light  stations  in  the  order  of  the  stations  on  the  coast,  com- 
mencing at  the  eastern  of  the  two  districts.  But  as  thus  arranged  the 
small  plans  were  hard  to  find,  and  were  often  pushed  over  the  back  of 
the  drawer.  To  remedy  this,  in  the  arrangement  of  new  plans  and  of 
those  of  the  old  ones  which  were  still  in  use,  I  devised  the  following 
system  : 

All  the  recent  plans  in  the  office  were  divided,  according  to  size, 
into  nine  classes.  The  standard  sizes  adopted  for  future  plans  were 
multiples  of  the  size  5  by  11  inches,  and  each  plan  then  in  the  office  Avas 
classed  with  the  nearest  standard  size.  By  means  of  a  diagram,  those 
plans  were  assorted,  and  the  most  useful  sizes  were  selected  and  num- 
bered. The  size  5  by  11  inches  was  selected  as  the  unit,  because  a  great 
many  blue  prints  had  to  be  folded  to  that  size  in  order  to  fit  the  official 
envelopes  in  which  they  were  mailed  to  bidders. 

The  first  size  was  5  by  11  inches;  the  second,  10  by  11  inches;  the 
third,  11  by  15  inches;  the  fourth,  11  by  20  inches;  the  fifth,  22  by  15 
inches;  the  sixth,  22  by  20  inches;  the  seventh,  22  by  25  inches;  the 
eighth,  22  by  30  inches ;  the  ninth,  22  by  35  inches,  and  larger. 

Three  drawers  in  one  plan-case  were  partitioned  to  receive  these 
several  sizes.  The  first  drawer  contained  the  first,  second,  third,  fifth 
and  seventh  sizes  ;  the  second  drawer  the  fourth,  sixth  and  eighth  sizes ; 
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the  third  drawer  the  ninth  alone.  In  these  three  drawers  the  originals 
and  tracings  were  placed.  Another  set  of  three  drawers  contained  the 
blueprints;  and  a  third  set,  the  duplicates.  An  original  drawing,  the 
tracing  from  it  and  the  blue  prints  from  the  tracing,  were  all  given  the 
same  number.  The  plans  in  each  section  of  each  drawer  were  arranged 
according  to  the  numbers,  increasing  downward. 

The  scheme  of  numbering  is  as  follows  : 

The  thousands  figure  indicates  the  character  of  the  plan. 
0000— Old  plans  previous  to  1885,  except  7000. 
1000 — Surveys  of  lands  and  locations  of  lights  on  charts. 
2000 — Locations  of  buildings,  and  surveys  of  buildings  after  construc- 
tion. 
3000 — Dwellings  and  out-buildings  of  wood,  also  details  of  wood  except 

7000. 
4000 — Light  towers  (except  lanterns)  and  buildings  of  brick  or  stone, 

also  details,  except  repairs. 
5000 — Lanterns  and  illuminating  apparatus  with  revolving  machinery. 
6000 — Fog  signal  machinery,  engines,  boilers  and  metal  work  repairs. 
7000 — Spindles  and  beacons,  wharves  and  vessels,  except  6000. 
8000 — Experimental  apparatus  and  diagrams  of  experiments. 

The  hundreds  figure  indicates  the  size  of  the  plan  and  its  section  in 
the  drawer.  In  my  own  regulation  surveys  the  tens  indicate  the  light, 
house  district ;  and  in  all  the  plans  the  tens  and  units  figures  indicate  the 
order  of  time  in  which  the  drawings  were  made. 

The  degree  mark  (°)  placed  after  the  number  in  the  catalogue, 
shows  that  the  original  is  on  file;  the  minute  mark  ('j  that  the  tracing 
is  filed ;  and  the  second  mark  ("),  that  there  is  a  blue  print  in  the 
drawer.  In  the  catalogue  also,  a  small  "f,"  written  under  a  number, 
indicates  that  the  drawing  is  folded;  a  small  "m"  that  the  tracing  or 
blue  print  has  been  modified ;  and  a  small  "n"  that  the  drawing  is  nar- 
row, and  therefore  easily  overlooked  in  the  drawer.  The  small  "  m  "  is 
also  placed  on  the  tracing  or  blue  print  modified. 

The  plans  are  indexed  alphabetically,  according  to  the  light  stations 
represented  by  them,  except  that  the  General  Service  plans  precede  the 
alphabetical  index.  The  date  and  subject,  as  well  as  the  number,  are 
given ;  and  if  a  plan  applies  to  several  stations  it  is  indexed  under  each. 
The  first  district  plans  are  indexed  on  the  right  hand  page,  and  the 
second  district  plans  on  the  left  hand  page  of  the  leaf 

Small  number-record  books  show  what  numbers  have  been  taken 
and  therefore  what  the  next  number  should  be,  and  the  general  scheme 
of  numbering  is  given  also  in  each  catalogue  and  number-record  book. 

To-day  about  875  plans,  not  including  about  twice  as  many  dupli- 
cates, are  on  file  in  our  ofiice,  and  any  one  of  these  can  readily  be  found 
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at  any  time  by  reference  to  the  catalogue,  unless  the  plan  has  been 
removed  from  its  place  and  not  returned,  as  is  the  case  when  it  is  in  use 
in  the  office  or  machine  shop. 

A  card  catalogue  indexes  the  main  results  of  the  surveys  and  the 
numbers  and  dates  in  relation  to  them.  Each  note  book  has  a  table  of 
contents  with  dates. 


CITY  SURVEYS. 
By  William  E.  Mc  Clintock. 

The  Surveyor  and  the  Survey  are  as  important  to  the  Civil  Engi- 
neer as  are  the  formulae  and  the  logarithm  tables:  the  "modulus"  and 
the  "  moment." 

If  the  Civil  Engineer  cannot  spare  the  time  to  manipulate  the 
transit  and  the  level,  he  must  send  into  the  field  others  who  will  do  this 
part  of  the  work,  and  who  can  be  trusted  to  do  it  accurately  and  econom- 
ically. 

The  value  of  most  estimates  of  stability,  strength  or  cost  of  public 
works  depends  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  data  used,  and  it  is  there- 
fore incumbent  upon  the  Engineer  to  study  with  care  his  methods  of 
securing  such  data  as  may  be  needed. 

The  necessity  of  a  thorough  survey  of  any  city  or  town  is  so  appar- 
ent to  the  Civil  Engineer  that  it  seems  almost  a  waste  of  effort  to  call 
attention  to  it,  and  yet  in  most  cases  the  completed  survey  is  as  much  a 
thing  of  the  future  as  ever. 

Street  lines  and  Street  grades :  Sewerage  systems,  in  part  or  com- 
plete :  Water  pipes  and  Edgestones :  and  assessment  plans  for  various 
purposes,  call  for  more  or  less  perfect  surveys  and  plans  before  work  can 
be  properly  begun.  Under  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  past,  discon- 
nected surveys  and  plans  have  been  furnished  which  would  meet  the 
immediate  demands  of  some  special  improvement  without  reference  to 
future  work,  so  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  important  work  is  pro- 
posed the  surveys  have  to  be  made  anew. 

If  the  entire  survey  cannot  be  made  at  once  it  should  be  so  planned 
that  each  isolated  survey  can  be  utilized  as  a  part  of  the  whole. 

Probably  the  only  method  by  which  the  disconnected  surveys  can 
be  made  a  part  of  the  completed  survey  is  that  which  determines  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  survey  jioints.  These  co-ordinates  may  be  worked 
out  from  an  assumed  origin,  or  they  may  be  referred  to  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  System,  which  takes  the  meridian  and  the  parallel  as  the  axes 
and  determines  the  latitude  and  the  longitude  of  each  point. 

If  the  first  method  be  used,  a  carefully  selected  base-line  must  be 
correctly  measured,  and  from  this  the  remaining  points  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  triangulation. 
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If  the  Coast  Survey  System  is  to  be  used,  we  may  take  any  two  or 
more  points  which  have  already  been  determined,  and  whose  latitude, 
longitude  and  azimuth  are  given.  The  distance  between  two  of  these 
points  serves  as  a  base-line. 

The  main  facts  to  bear  in  mind  are  that  with  the  local  base  and  the 
assumed  origin  the  triangles  are  plane  triangles,  and  that  the  azimuth 
and  the  back  azimuth  are  supplements  of  each  other. 

If  the  Coast  Survey  System  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  meridians  converge  until  they  meet  at  the  pole,  a  fact  which 
necessitates  a  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  azimuth  in  order  to  find  the 
back-azimuth,  which  is  the  angle  at  the  pole  subtended  by  the  two 
points  and  which  is  measured  by  the  difference  in  longitude  taken  on 
the  mean  latitude. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  the  latitude  and  longitude  method  is  the 
better  of  the  two,  as  by  its  use  the  work  can  readily  be  joined  with  that 
of  adjacent  towns  so  as  to  give  one  completed  work. 

In  selecting  the  triangulation  points,  street  or  town  bounds  should 
be  utilized  as  far  as  possible.  Where  these  bounds  can  not  be  directly 
determined  they  will  have  to  be  connected  with  the  scheme  by  a  care- 
fully run  traverse  line,  a  matter  to  which  reference  will  be  made  further 
on  in  this  ])aper.  Fortunately  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Massachusetts 
a  sufficient  number  of  triangulation  points  for  a  survey  are  available. 
These  points  have  been  carefully  determined  by  competent  triangulators 
employed  by  the  State  Topographical  Commissioners,  and  their  positions 
can  easily  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Commissioners. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  in  detail  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, method  for  such  description  can  be  found  in  a  paper  prepared  by 
the  writer,  read  before  this  Society  in  June,  1882,  and  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  Vol.  I, 
page  290. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  points  already 
determined,  enough  new  points  can  be  observed  and  computed  to  make 
it  a  simple  matter  to  connect  any  street  survey  with  the  co-ordinate 
scheme.  The  new  triangulation  points  may  be  such  as  can  readily  be 
seen  from  the  points  already  determined,  or  they  may  be  street  bounds, 
corners  of  brick  or  stone  buildings,  or  other  stable  structures.  The  base, 
being  furnished  by  the  State  triangulation,  need  not  be  criticised  or 
checked.  Most  of  these  points  are  carefully  and  securely  marked  by 
stone  monuments.  All  the  new  points  should  be  marked  in  an  equally 
careful  manner,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  frost  is  no  respecter  of  the 
surveyor's  rights. 

The  writer  thinks  that  a  monument  should  be  of  stone,  not  less  than 
five  feet  long,  and  should  have  a  top  six  inches  square,  cut  down  on  all 
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four  sides  to  allow  of  paving  around  the  monument.  These  monuments 
should  be  set  in  the  ground  as  nearly  plumb  as  possible,  and  the  dirt 
should  be  carefully  filled  in  around  them  and  thoroughly  tamped  in  thin 
layers.  All  street  bounds  should  be  of  the  same  dimensions  and  should 
be  set  with  the  same  care. 

A  street  bound,  if  set  on  the  street  line,  is  liable  to  be  displaced  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  buildings  or  fences,  while  a  monument  located  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  is  sure  to  be  removed  during  the  laying  of  car 
tracks  or  the  digging  of  trenches  for  pipes.  It  is  difficult  to  set  the 
transit  over  a  point  in  either  of  these  lines,  and  considerable  time  will 
be  lost  in  making  offsets  and  determining  intersections. 

In  the  writer's  experience  a  street  bound,  set  on  a  three-foot  offset, 
is  reasonably  safe  from  being  disturbed  ;  the  instrument  can  be  readily  set 
over  it,  the  line  of  sight  is  fairly  free  from  obstruction,  and  the  offsets  to 
the  true  line  are  small  and  easily  made  by  one  assistant. 

The  tops  of  all  street  bounds  ought  to  be  set  carefully  to  the  side- 
walk grade,  allowing  the  proper  pitch  from  the  curbstone.  A  book 
should  be  kept  that  will  show  the  location  of  each  monument  by  a 
sketch  with  tie  measurements,  so  that  the  location  may  be  easily  deter- 
mined, even  though  the  monument  be  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  Many 
of  the  street  bounds  may  be  determined  by  direct  triangulation,  and  the 
rest  will  have  to  be  connected  to  the  scheme  by  traverse  lines.  This  can 
readily  be  done  by  setting  over  a  triangulation  point,  measuring  the 
angle  between  a  line  to  a  second  triangulation  point,  and  the  first  line  of 
the  traverse ;  and  running  the  traverse  line  to  include  one  or  more  sets 
of  monuments,  ending  it  at  a  triangulation  point  where  the  angle  be- 
tween the  traverse  line  and  a  line  to  the  triangulation  point  will  be 
observed. 

By  this  method  the  azimuth  and  the  co-ordinates  of  the  traverse 
line  will  all  be  checked.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  best  of  instru- 
ments for  measuring  angles  are  more  or  less  defective,  in  the  telescope, 
in  the  crosshairs,  in  the  centres,  in  the  graduation,  and  in  the  head. 
Any  unequal  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  instrument  magnifies 
natural  defects.  It  is  therefore  important  to  eliminate  such  errors,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  careful  adjustments  of  axis,  cross- wires  and  levels; 
by  preventing  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  from  falling  on  the  instrument, 
and  by  a  number  of  repetitions  of  angular  measurements  sufficient 
to  insure  the  required  degree  of  accuracy.  If  the  points  be  but  short 
distances  apart,  twelve  repetitions  will  give  reasonably  good  results,  and 
as  the  sides  of  the  triangles  lengthen  the  number  of  repetitions  can  be 
increased  uj)  to  twenty-four,  or  even  to  one  hundred  or  two  hundred. 

In  making  these  observations  it  is  well  to  use  the  greatest  care  in 
clamping  and  unclamping  the  vernier  or  limb,  and  to  read  the  first  angle 
as  a  check. 
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Sets  of  six  angles  are  recommended,  as  the  notes  are  then  more 
easily  kept  up  ;  the  remainder,  after  dividing  any  denomination  by  six, 
constituting  the  tens  in  the  next  lower  denomination. 

Equal  care  must  be  used  in  all  measurements  of  the  traverse  line. 
A  steady  pull  of  say  eight  pounds  on  a  steel  tape  and  a  reduction  to  the 
standard  temperature  are  essential  features  if  close  agreements  are  de- 
sired. The  writer  thinks  that  the  most  accurate  measurements  can  be 
made  by  setting  tacks  or  nails  on  a  carefully  sighted  line,  at  distances 
not  so  far  apart  as  to  prevent  the  free  use  of  the  plumb.  If  enough  trian- 
gulation  points  are  determined,  each  survey  can  easily  be  connected  with 
them,  and  each  point  in  the  survey  becomes  determined  with  reference 
to  the  origin  of  co-ordinates. 

The  next  step  is  to  construct  a  plan  on  which  each  survey  may  be 
plotted  to  the  scale  best  adapted  to  present  and  future  requirements.  It 
is  good  practice  to  make  this  projection  on  sheets  which  can  easily  be 
handled  and  used  on  a  plane-table  if  desired.  The  writer  has  found  an 
antiquarian  (30  x  52  inches)  sheet  well  adapted  to  both  office  and  field 
purposes.  Draw  the  centre  meridian  and  "parallel,"  and  on  these  scale  off 
the  squares  most  convenient  to  use.  These  may  be  five  seconds  or  more, 
depending  on  the  scale,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  squares  are  more 
easily  used  when  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  on  a  side.  The 
lines  should  be  very  fine  and  very  carefully  drawn,  and  the  value  of 
each  line  should  be  marked  at  the  edge  of  the  sheet.  On  the  projections 
thus  prepared,  the  triaugulatiou  points  can  be  plotted.  The  local  sur- 
veys can  be  readily  plotted  on  the  sheet,  as  each  point  in  the  traverse 
line  is  already  shown. 

In  the  case  of  large  sections  of  country  not  much  built  upon,  the 
stadia  or  the  plane-table  can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  By  either  of 
these  methods  the  plan  can  be  completed  and  all  local  objects  shown 
thereon. 

In  order  to  make  a  proper  study  of  a  proposed  water  or  sewerage 
system,  the  levels  should  be  shown  on  the  plan.  These  can  best  be  indi- 
cated by  contour  lines  showing  planes  of  equal  elevation,  say  from  two 
to  five  feet  apart.  In  many  cases  these  can  be  plotted  from  notes  already 
on  hand. 

In  the  manner  already  described,  a  complete  survey  and  map  may 
be  had  with  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  extra  work. 

One  of  the  vexing  features  of  a  city  engineer's  work  is  the  giving 
of  lines  and  grades  of  streets.  Many  of  the  original  surveys  are  often 
found  to  be  defective  ;  most  ol  the  few  bounds  which  were  set  are  gone 
and  the  perplexing  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  which  is 
often  found,  stares  the  engineer  in  the  face.  When  the  streets  are 
abutted  upon  by  unimproved  land,  the  surplus  may  be  distributed 
52 
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equally,  but  it  more  often  happens  that  buildings  have  been  erected 
along  the  street,  and  careful  measurement  and  the  exercise  of  good 
judgment  are  then  required. 

In  many  cases  the  structure  nuist  be  taken  as  fixing  the  street  line, 
and  a  fairly  straight  line  may  sometimes  be  found  \Yithout  much  loss  in 
width  of  location. 

The  determination  of  grades  is  even  more  difficult.  Many  of  the 
older  towns  had  no  engineer,  and  each  owner  built  to  any  grade  which 
best  suited  his  fancy.  Local  statesmen  have  hesitated  to  sanction  a 
grade  which  would  cause  injury,  real  or  fancied,  to  their  constituents. 
The  result  is  tliat  very  often  no  system  of  grades  exists.  Surface 
drainage  is  not  provided  for,  one  curbstone  is  set  at  a  different  level 
from  the  one  opposite  it,  and  the  street  intersections  are  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  The  only  method  to  be  pursued  in  such  cases  is  to  make 
careful  levels  of  the  centre  and  sides,  and  to  adjust  a  grade  which 
shall  injure  the  abutting  property  as  little  as  possible.  In  many  cases, 
deviations  may  be  rnade  from  straight  grades,  and  a  little  difference  of 
level  between  the  two  sides  of  the  street  is  permissible.  This  difference 
should  in  no  case  exceed  the  established  crown  of  the  street,  for,  if  it 
does,  the  slope  will  be  uncomfortable,  if  not  dangerous  to  teams. 

One  important  object  of  a  good  survey  is  to  obtain  the  data  for 
designing  a  system  of  sewerage.  A  profile  of  each  street  is  needed  for 
such  a  study.  This  can  be  made  on  the  ordinary  continuous  profile 
paper,  on  a  scale  of  100  or  200  feet  horizontal  and  10  or  20  feet  vertical. 
The  measurements  may  be  continuous  and  the  levels  may  be  taken  at 
points  100  feet  apart.  All  culverts  and  cross  streets  should  be  shown, 
and  their  positions  figured.  A  study  of  the  contour  plan  will  show  the 
possible  outlets,  and  the  profiles  will  make  it  possible  to  work  out  the 
best  routes,  the  depths  of  the  trenches,  and  the  estimated  cost. 

The  final  drawing  shows  both  the  plan  and  the  profile,  one  above 
the  other,  and  on  these  may  be  indicated  all  buildings  and  manholes, 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  line  of  the  sewer  and  of  branches  of  all 
kinds.  The  branches  may  be  located  by  measurements  from  each  man- 
hole, and  the  house  connections  by  measurements  from  the  sides  of  the 
buildings. 

In  making  these  plans,  it  is  well  to  use  a  uniform  scale  and  sheet. 
An  imperial  sheet  makes  a  convenient  size  on  which  to  work,  and  it  can 
be  bound  up  with  about  fifty  sheets  to  a  book.  Paper  is  cheaper  than 
time,  and  it  is  well  to  have  all  plans  on  sheets  of  uniform  size  for  con- 
venience of  filing  away. 

The  engineers  of  the  smaller  cities  are  generally  paid  but  small 
salaries,  and  their  duties  during  a  part  of  the  year  are  very  exacting. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  they  have  more  or  less  time  at  their 
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disposal,  and  they  uatiirally  feel  that  they  have  already  earned  what 
little  salary  they  are  paid,  and  that  they  need  not  trouble  their  minds 
about  starting  any  work  which  is  not  demanded  of  them.  The  city 
engineer  who  allows  his  mind  to  stop  working  during  a  part  of  the  year, 
because  his  renumeration  is  not  what  he  thinks  it  should  be,  may  con- 
tinue to  hold  his  position  for  a  short  time  and  be  fairly  successful,  but 
he  is  not  the  man  who  will  be  selected  from  a  crowd  to  fill  a  higher 
position.  If  the  office  is  small,  it  is  the  engineer's  duty  and  opportunity 
to  build  it  up,  and  bring  it  into  prominence. 

A  carefully  executed  survey,  or  the  design  of  a  sewer  system,  is  sure 
to  cause  extra  work  and  to  make  a  busy  season  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  period  of  rest,  but  it  will  give  him  valuable  experience,  and  it  may 
be  the  means  of  raising  the  engineer  to  a  higher  professional  plane. 


Mr.  Fred.  Brooks. — I  heartily  approve  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  last  speaker,  that  upon  mimicipal  maps  and  plans  there  be  drawn  a  set 
of  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west  lines.  This  is  one  of  three  points 
of  practice,  the  importance  of  which  I  would  like,  briefly,  to  emphasize, 
because,  in  spite  of  their  being  well-known  matters,  they  are  too  often 
neglected.  One  distinction  between  municipal  and  other  work  is,  that 
municipal  work  is  limited  in  territory.  Even  if  the  preparation  of  a 
complete  map  is  not  undertaken  at  the  outset,  surveys  are  likely,  in  time, 
to  cover  a  large  proportion  of  the  territory  of  a  municipality,  and  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  connect  the  different  parts  of  the  wcrk,  and 
to  conduct  it  systematically,  as  can  hardly  be  done  if  the  work  is  in 
widely  separated  places.  Like  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  on 
maps  of  larger  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  a  set  of  squares  on  munici- 
pal plans  is  of  advantage  in  facilitating  the  understanding  of  the  plans 
in  copying,  enlarging,  or  reducing  them,  in  comparing,  classifying,  in- 
dexing, and  connecting  different  sheets,  and  in  projecting  work.  I  have 
in  mind  particularly  the  use  of  a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinates, 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  some  meridian  taken  as  a  standard.  Within 
the  small  territory  apt  to  be  included  in  the  plans  of  any  one  munici- 
pality, the  convergence  of  other  meridians  is  too  slight  to  constitute 
an  objection  to  such  a  rectangular  system.  Here,  in  Massachusetts,  a 
great  many  stations  and  landmarks  were  located  by  the  State  Survey, 
half  a  century  ago,  and  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  were  tabu- 
lated by  co-ordinates  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  of  the 
State  House  in  Boston.  At  the  present  time,  the  State  Topographical 
Survey  is  accurately  locating  trigonometrically  all  the  municipal  Itoun- 
daries.  Hence  no  municipal  engineer  can  decently  neglect  to  connect 
his  surveys  with  the  State  map.     The  use  of  a  calculated  system  of  rect- 
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angular  co-ordinates  for  surveys  in  general,  was  carefully  explained  and 
discussed  in  a  paper  by  the  late  Henry  F.  Walling,  a  member  of  this 
Society,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Societtj  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  88-106  (February,  1877).  Mr.  Doane,  Past- 
President  of  this  Society,  has  conducted  his  surveys  in  Charlestown  on 
a  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  as  he  explained  to  us  at  one  of  our 
meetings  long  ago.  The  idea  is  very  well  known.  Squares  have  been 
drawn  on  the  plans  of  railroads  and  water  works,  with  which  I  have 
been  connected.  Although  this  practice  has  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
neglected  in  the  Boston  City  Surveyor's  office,  the  Board  of  Survey, 
recently  organized,  has  adopted  the  system  completely,  as  appears  in  its 
forthcoming  report,  dated  February  1,  1894.  It  uses  rectangular  co- 
ordinates parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  State  House  meridian,  and 
it  has  blocked  its  work  out  into  squares  of  1,000  feet  on  a  side,  contain- 
ing 1,000,000  square  feet,  and  squares  of  10,000  feet  on  a  side,  contain- 
ing 100,000,000  square  feet.  The  co-ordinates  of  points  are  figured  upon 
the  plan,  the  scale  being  made  large  enough  to  admit  of  this. 

The  second  point  of  practice,  which  I  will  treat  at  a  little  greater 
length,  is,  that  municijial  land  plans  ought  to  be  drawn  to  decimal  scales. 
The  municipal  engineer  is  so  situated  that  he  can  adopt  decimal  scales 
before  other  people  do,  for  his  work  is  kept  in  one  office  where  he  can 
have  things  especially  adapted  for  his  purposes ;  whereas  an  engineer  in 
general  practice  may  have  to  carry  on  work  in  various  places  and  with 
different  assistants,  and  be  less  ready  to  make  any  variation  from  old- 
established  customs.  I  may  again  cite  the  practice  of  the  Board  of 
Survey  as  in  great  part  an  example.  That  Board  adopts,  as  the  principal 
scales  to  which  its  plans  are  drawn,  such  scales  as  one  thousandth  of 
natural  size,  four  one-thousandths,  of  natui'al  size,  five  one  hundred  thou- 
sandths, and  (for  profiles)  two  hundredths,  which  can  be  expressed  as 
decimal  fractions.  They  are,  in  this  respect,  totally  different  from  the 
scales  that  have  been  most  commonly  in  use,  but  similar  to  some  of  the 
scales  chiefly  used  by  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  though  the 
latter  are  generally  smaller.  If,  in  surveying  land,  we  continued  to 
use  inches  as  well  as  feet,  something  might  be  said  for  the  common 
scales ;  but  the  Gunter  chain  and  link,  decimally  connected  with  the 
furlong  and  acre,  long  ago  became  exclusively  "  surveyor's  measure,"  and 
tapes  of  100  feet,  divided  into  hundredths  of  a  foot,  have  recently  sup- 
planted the  Gunter  chain  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  in  harmony 
with  either  system  of  decimalization,  but  is  an  antiquated  idea,  to  adhere 
in  the  drafting  of  plans  to  the  subdivision  of  the  foot  into  twelfths. 

Another  example  of  the  recent  adoption  of  the  practice  recommended 
is  in  the  case,  not  of  land  plans  of  a  municipality,  but  of  shop  drawings 
of  a    manufacturing   establishment.      From  the   Turbine  Foundrv  at 
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Brigg  ill  England,  Mr.  Charles  Louis  Hett,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  writes, 
June  14,  1893,  to  London  Engineering  that  he  has  commenced  using 
such  scales  as  1-5, 1-10,  1-25,  1-50  of  full  size,  instead  of  1-4,  1-12, 
1-24,  etc. 

Decimal  scales  are  adapted  not  merely  toauy  ancient  measure  when 
decimalized,  as  for  example  to  the  British  foot  as  now  temporarily  used 
here  in  surveying,  but  also  to  the  metric  system,  which  is  evidently 
coming  into  universal  use.  This  fact  furnishes  the  reason  for  Mr.  Hett's 
action,  and,  to  my  thinking,  the  best  reason  for  such  action  in  any  case. 
In  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Survey,  the  triangulatiou  is  based  on  Coast 
Survey  work,  which  is  in  meters.  (See  the  figures  in  meters  on  p.  57  of 
the  Board's  report.)  Chief  Engineer  Ellis,  of  the  Board  of  Survey,  ex- 
plains that  the  width  of  one's  thumb  nail  on  the  map  represents  1000 
times  the  width  of  one's  thumb  nail  on  the  ground.  Then  1  inch  of  map 
represents  1000  inches  on  the  ground,  1  foot  of  map  lOdO  feet  on  the 
ground,  1  millimeter  of  map  1  meter  on  the  ground,  and  1  meter  of  map 
1  kilometer  on  the  ground.  If  a  plan,  made  to-day  upon  a  decimal 
scale,  is  preserved  until  after  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, distances  in  meters  can  be  conveniently  read  from  it  by  metric 
scales,  whereas  a  plan  made  with  old-fashioned  inch-derived  scales  will 
be  found  particularly  inconvenient  for  scale  measureraems  by  the  metric 
system.  New  information  in  meters  can  readily  be  added  to  an  old 
plan,  if  its  scale  is  decimal,  though  the  original  surveys  may  have  been 
in  feet.  This  subject  was  fully  and  clearly  presented  to  the  Society  on 
^larch  3,  1886,  by  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures,  then  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Swan,  Folsom  and  Kettell.  (See  Vol.  V  of  the  Jour- 
nal   OF    THE  AssdCIATIOX  OF  ENGINEERING  SOCIETIES,  pp.  270-2.)       I 

have  used  decimal  scales  for  various  plans  made  in  feet,  and  particu- 
larly on  some  railroad  plans  for  record,  which  are  likely  to  be  preserved 
for  a  long  time.  The  importance  of  this  practice  is  increasing  with  the 
increasing  use  of  the  metric  system.  About  this  progress  our  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Weights  and  Measures  informs  us  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
presented  Feb.  16,  1881,  are  the  following  passages  (see  p.  118,  of  the 
printed  records  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers)  referring 
to  changes  visible  in  the  publications  of  our  younger  sister,  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers: 

"Daring  1880,  besides  the  discussion  of  interoceanic  canal  projects, 
considerable  of  which  was  in  metric  measures,  there  were  published 
three  other  papers  that  were  either  written  in  the  metric  system  or  with 
duplicate  metric  and  old  values ;      .         .         .         .         .         .         . 

"  Previously  to  1880  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  that  society's 
Traiimdloas   consisted  of  a  few  metric  scales  on  the  illustrations,  and 
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some  references  in  the  text  where  the  metric  were  evidently  subordinate 
to  the  old  measures." 

In  the  five  numbers  of  the  Transactions  last  issued  (for  July- 
November,  1893),  having  nearly  1,200  pages,  there  are  about  fifty  papers, 
very  nearly  half  of  which  are  in  metric  terms,  and  two-thirds  of  which 
contain  some  metric  quantities  or  equivalents,  or  electric  measures  based 
on  the  metric  system.  Of  the  accompanying  plates  and  diagrams  there 
are  about  a  hundred  that  have  linear  scales,  and  more  than  half  of  these 
have  metric  linear  scales.* 

If  to-day  we  come  across  a  plan  in  rods  and  links,  we  regard  it  as 
of  inferior  character,  and  plume  ourselves  upon  not  being  as  those 
other  men  were  who  did  such  old-fogy  work  ;  yet  it  may  have  been 
made  by  some  man  of  a  former  generation  who  did  the  best  he  knew. 
When  the  next  generation  shall  look  back  upon  many  of  the  plans  that 
we  are  making  now,  must  it  not  characterize  them  as  old-fogy  produc- 
tions, and  add  that  we  did  not  do  the  best  we  knew,  but,  with  abundant 
opportunity  to  foresee  what  would  be  wanted,  shut  our  eyes  firmly  and 
blundered  along  in  an  old  rut? 

The  third  point  of  practice  to  be  insisted  upon  is  that  the  plane  of 
reference  for  leveling  shall  be  the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  While  this,  like 
the  other  two  things,  is  good  policy  on  any  surveys,  it  is  upon  muni- 
cipal woi'k  that  it  is  most  easily  adhered  to.  This  also  has  been  dis- 
cussed before  the  Society.  It  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  Doane,  Thomas  W.  Davis,  and  Joseph  H.  Curtis,  who 
reported  squarely  in  favor  of  referring  elevations  to  the  mean  sea  level. 
The  report  was  made  April  20,  1881,  and,  w'ith  discussion  by  Henry 
Mitchell,  who  gave  information  as  to  the  observations  necessary  to 
determine  mean  sea  level,  was  printed  on  pages  135-7  of  the  records  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  on  pages  20-22  of  Vol.  Ill 
of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Metrological  Society." 

Shunk's  Field  Engineer  expresses  the  same  principle  very  simply 
in  the  following  language  (from  page  26) : 

"  Suppose  J.  *  =^  *  the  initial  benchmark.  Wherever  convenient  the 
elevation  of  A  above  mean  tide  should  be  ascertained.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  was  not  done  from  the  outset,  under  statute  provisions 
requiring  maps  and  profiles  also  to  be  filed  at  the  several  State  capitals. 
In  that  case,  not  only  would  much  after-labor  and  expense,  by  way  of 
duplicate   surveys,  have    been   spared,  but  the  older  commonwealths 

*  The  BuUelin  (No.  41)  of  tiie  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  May  11, 
1894,  contains  the  rules  recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direction,  to  govern  the 
preparation  of  illustrations  to  accompany  papers  presented  to  that  Society.  Rule 
IV  says:  "Scales  must  in  all  cases  be  drawn  upon  the  original  and  show  both 
English  and  metrical  units." 
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would  now  have  in  hand  materials  for  the  preparation  of  physiographieal 
maps,  the  value  of  which  to  science,  to  the  engineer,  and  to  the  economi- 
cal geologist,  it  were  hard  to  measure." 

I  used  this  base  on  plans  for  Wakefield  sewerage  in  1889.  This 
city  of  Boston  still  furnishes  an  awful  example  of  what  ought  not  to  be 
done,  having  incongruous  bases  for  levels  in  use  on  dift'erent  parts  of  its 
work,  one  being  substantially  low  water  mark  and  the  other  substantially 
high  water  mark.  That  this  folly  will  be  kept  up  forever  is  not  to  be 
expected  unless  we  despair  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  To 
change  to  one  reasonable  and  permanent  base  would  be  easier  now 
than  in  the  future  after  more  figures  shall  have  been  made.  Hap- 
pily fi)r  this  community's  reputation  for  intelligence,  the  State  topo- 
graphical survey  uses  mean  sea  level  as  the  plane  of  reference  for 
its  contour  elevations.  Last  season  it  had  a  line  of  precise  leveling 
carried  across  the  State,  starting  from  a  connection  with  tide-water  at 
the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  where  a  very  long  series  of  observations 
of  the  sea-level  has  been  made.  This  was  previously  available  to  fix  a 
base  for  Boston  and  adjacent  cities ;  now  it  is  available  more  con- 
veniently than  before  for  municipalities  in  the  interior  of  the  State ; 
for  at  railroad  stations  or  elsewhere  along  the  line  of  the  leveling,  the 
State  surveyors  have  established  i*eference  points  marked  with  the 
elevations  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  within  the  province  of 
such  organizations  as  this  Society  to  incite  all  concerned  to  take  advant- 
age of  this  opportunity  and  secure  the  benefits  of  accuracy  in  measure 
ment  and  of  uniformity  in  2:)ractice. 


SURVEY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LOWELL  FOR  ASSESSORS'  MAPS. 
By  George  A.  Nelsox. 

Early  in  1886  the  Lowell  City  Council  voted  to  appropriate 
$5,000  from  the  reserve  fund  to  begin  a  survey  of  the  city  for  assessors' 
maps,  and  in  August  a  party  from  the  City  Engineer's  Office  started  on 
the  triangulation. 

A  base  line  was  laid  out  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  along  a 
level  tract  of  land  now  used  for  a  boulevard,  and  stone  bounds  were  set 
at  the  ends.  The  distance  between  these  bounds  was  carefully  measured 
upon  stakes,  set  at  intervals  of  fifty  feet,  upon  which  levels  had  been 
taken.  The  length  of  this  base,  corrected  for  levels  and  temperature, 
was  3,413.65  feet.  Favorable  points  were  selected  in  such  positions 
that  a  series  of  four  quadrilaterals  extend  across  the  city  from  west  to 
east.  The  shortest  line  in  this  part  of  the  work  was  2,098.40  feet,  and 
the  longest  line  14,572.12  feet.  From  these  occupied  stations  a  set  of 
secondary  stations  were  located,  forming  in  all  fifteen  occupied  stations. 
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The  positions  of  thirteen  unoccupied  stations  were  established  upon 
well-defined  points  on  prominent  buildings,  favorably  located  through- 
out the  city.  This  work  was  done  with  great  care.  The  angles  were 
taken  by  making  a  series  of  observations  consisting  of  six  readings 
direct,  and  six  readings  reversed,  upon  each  quadrant  of  the  theodolite, 
no  error  greater  than  three  seconds  being  allowed  to  enter.  The  meri- 
dian was  taken  from  the  greatest  eastern  elongation  of  polaris  upon 
Fort  Hill  station,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  which  had  previously 
been  established  by  Mr.  E.  W.  F.  Natter  for  the  State  Survey,  also  by 
Prof  Quimby  for  the  State  boundary  line  survey.  On  account  of  the 
slight  convergence  of  the  meridians  within  the  city  limits,  it  was 
decided  to  confine  the  calculations  to  strictly  rectangular  co-ordinates, 
instead  of  using  the  geodetic  formulas.  The  city  was  divided  into 
rectangles,  with  sides  equivalent  to  twelve  seconds  of  latitude  and 
twelve  seconds  of  longitude,  or  1,214.78  feet  and  897.01  feet  respec- 
tively. 

From  the  first  it  was  decided  to  make  an  actual  survey  of  each 
lot,  including  the  buildings.  This  work  has  been  done  by  running,  as 
fur  as  practicable,  traverse  lines  parallel  to  the  established  street  lines, 
and  locating  the  street  lines  and  property  lines  from  these  bases,  seldom 
uslug  the  transit  for  locating  division  lines,  these  being  measured  and 
located  by  the  method  of  intersections.  Thez'e  have  been  over  1,200 
angle  stations  established,  forming  over  500  traverses.  Each  station 
has  been  referred  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  the  intersections  of  the 
traverse  lines  with  these  axes  have  been  calculated,  affording  complete 
data  for  plotting  all  the  work  upon  each  individual  sheet.  The 
azimuths  of  the  lines  and  co-ordinates  of  the  stations  have  been  checked 
Avith  the  triangulation.  The  average  diflTerence  of  the  co-ordinates  of 
eleven  triangulation  stations,  as  determined  by  the  triangulation  and  by 
the  traverse  work,  has  been  0.18  of  a  foot  north  and  south,  and  the 
same  east  and  west.  The  azimuths  of  all  lines  have  checked  within 
one  minute. 

At  first  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  survey  by  fence  lines,  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  fences  in  a  great  many  cases  were  not  on  the 
true  lines,  and  often  no  fences  or  boundaries  were  in  place ;  therefoi'e, 
all  the  plans  obtainable  were  copied,  classified  and  indexed  for  refer- 
ence. Assistants  were  also  set  at  work  copying  from  the  registry  into 
books  of  convenient  size  for  reference  while  plotting  the  work,  all  deeds 
of  property  in  the  sections  of  the  city  to  be  surveyed. 

To  save  time,  deed  sheets,  consisting  of  rough  drafts  of  the  deeds, 
have  been  compiled  by  these  assistants  for  use  in  the  field  work  and  in 
compiling  the  maps.  All  points  referred  to  in  the  deeds  are  carefully 
noted  upon  these  deed  sheets.     They  are  very  useful  in  helping  to  find 
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important  boundary  points,  and  the)'  show  by  inspection  the  work  to 
be  done. 

The  rectangle,  formed  by  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  for  the  single  map 
sheets,  was  carefully  laid  out,  once  for  all,  upon  a  sheet  of  thick  zinc, 
and  very  small  holes  were  drilled  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  these 
lines.  This  zinc  templet  is  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  Whatman's  Imperial 
hot-pressed,  mounted  drawing  paper,  and  the  points  of  intersections 
pricked  through.  Lines  are  drawn  through  the  needle  points  in  the 
paper,  and  the  sheet  is  then  ready  for  plotting  the  notes  covering  that 
particular  section  of  the  city.  Special  care  is  taken  to  season  the  paper 
thoroughly  by  hanging  it  in  a  warm  room  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  in  order 
to  overcome  as  much  as  possible  the  shrinkage  and  expansion.  The 
scale  used  for  the  map  work  is  50  feet  to  the  inch  ;  each  sheet  is  22 
inches  by  291  inches,  and  covers  about  25  acres.  As  the  city  includes 
twelve  square  miles,  it  will  require  about  300  sheets  if  all  are  drawn  to 
this  scale.  The  sheets  are  indexed  by  letters  north  and  south,  and  by 
figures  east  and  west. 

The  work  of  harmonizing  the  plans,  deeds  and  surveys,  and  of 
drawing  the  maps,  is  done  during  the  winter  by  the  heads  of  parties,  the 
assistants  being  employed  in  copying  the  deeds  and  any  new  plans,  and  in 
compiling  deed  sheets  for  the  next  season's  work.  All  the  buildings  are 
plotted  and  colored  yellow  ochre  for  wood  aud  brick-red  for  brick.  The 
dimensions  of  the  property  lines  used  in  estimating  the  areas  are  now 
put  upon  the  maps.  When  possible,  the  areas  are  calculated  directly 
from  the  dimensions,  otherwise,  by  scaled  diagonals  and  perj)endiculars, 
or  by  planimeter.  It  is  intended  to  keep  the  error  in  area  within  five 
feet  in  a  thousand,  and  in  valuable  sections  the  exact  area  is  obtained 
when  the  data  Avill  admit  of  it. 

Instead  of  turning  over  the  finished  maps  to  the  Assessors,  tracings 
are  made  upon  bond  paper,  omitting  the  buildings  and  giving  the  areas 
in  ink,  and  the  names  of  the  owners  in  pencil,  as  these  are  constantly 
changing.  These  tracings  are  bound  in  folios,  each  including  a  certain 
division  of  the  city.  The  assessors  w-rite  with  pencil  upon  the  lots  their 
assessed  values  per  foot,  as  these  valuations  are  subject  to  change,  and 
estimate  the  valuation  of  the  property  from  the  areas  given. 

The  work  of  surveying  the  city  has  been  continued  without  inter- 
ruption for  seven  years.  During  the  first  four  years,  two  parties  of  three 
persons  each  were  upon  the  survey;  but  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
last  three  years  only  one  party  has  been  continually  employed  upon  the 
work.  About  3577  acres  of  the  most  valuable  and  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  city  have  been  surveyed  at  an  average  cost  of  S9.00  per 
acre.  In  the  outlying  districts,  now  to  be  surveyed,  the  lots  are  larger 
and  there  are  fewer  buildings;  the  cost  of  the  remainder  of  the  survey 
will  therefore  be  very  much  less. 
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The  maj)s  have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  Street,  Sewer  and 
Water  Departments,  and  they  are  frequently  referred  to  by  other  depart- 
ments of  the  city  government.  The  recent  renumbering  of  the  city  has 
been  based  upon  these  maps,  and  in  other  ways  they  have  been  of  great 
value  to  the  city. 


Mr.  Edward  W.  Shedd. — The  work  in  the  city  of  New  Bedford 
is  directly  in  the  line  of  what  Mr.  Nelson  has  given  us,  and  the  system 
which  he  has  used  there  is  nearly  like  Avhat  we  are  using  in  New  Bed- 
ford at  the  present  time. 

At  first  we  took  a  long  straight  street  for  our  base,  and  began  to  run 
the  transverses  at  certain  distances  off  the  street  line,  but  we  found  that 
this  method  would  create  some  difficulty,  as  it  brought  in  many  small 
angles.  We  therefore  finally  gave  it  up  altogether  and  began  in  the 
centre  of  the  street  where  we  could  get  long  sights  and  a  clear  coast. 

We  have  decided  to  swing  the  whole  survey  into  line  with  a  true 
meridian,  probably  that  of  the  High  School.  This  meridian  and  the 
latitude  of  the  High  School,  I  understand,  are  very  accurately  deter- 
mined. 

We  use  sheets  26  inches  by  39  inches,  and  plot  all  stations  from 
the  co-ordiuates.  The  scale,  60  feet  to  the  inch,  is  an  awkward  one.  I 
greatly  prefer  20,  40,  80  or  200.  With  these,  any  person,  with  a  two- 
foot  rule,  can  get  a  pretty  intelligent  idea  of  the  distances.  We  started 
to  measure  the  fences,  but  I  believe  that  the  Commission  in  charge  of 
the  work  is  somewhat  undecided  as  to  whether  deeds  or  fences  are  the 
better.  The  Commissioners  asked  us  to  show  the  fence  lines  and  the 
deed  lines.  We  suggested  that  the  deeds  should  be  relied  upon,  unless 
they  were  evidently  erroneous,  in  which  case,  of  course,  we  should  have 
to  be  guided  more  or  less  by  the  positions  of  fences  or  by  priority  of 
claim. 

On  the  plans  at  the  office  we  have  drawn  all  the  deed  lines  in  blue, 
and  when  the  lots  are  measured  we  draw  them  in  black,  and  I  think  it 
safe  to  say  that  in  a  block  of  lots  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two 
cases  where  these  two  lines  exactly  agree.  I  think  it  will  be  finally 
decided  to  use  the  fence  lines  showing  the  lines  of  occupancy,  and  then 
New  Bedford  will  be  a  good  place  in  which  to  open  an  office. 

As  a  rule  there  seems  to  be  more  land  than  the  deeds  show.  If  a 
question  is  raised  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  survey  of  a  given  lot,  the 
assessors  refer  to  the  blue  lines  which  appear  on  the  office  copy  but  not 
on  the  finished  plans 

It  is  not  intended  to  put  the  names  of  the  owners  upon  the  lots,  as 
I  understand  was  the  case  in  Lowell. 
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Mr.  Nklson. — In  Lowell,  we  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  the 
owners  of  the  lots,  but  these  names  are  entered  only  on  the  tracings 
which  we  hand  over  to  the  assessors,  and  not  on  the  plans. 

Mr.  Shedd. — In  New  Bedford  the  following  system  is  proposed : 
The  sheets  will  be  numbered,  and  on  each  sheet  the  lots  will  be  num- 
bered. Books  will  be  furnished  in  which  the  names  of  the  owners  of 
these  lots,  b}^  sheets  and  lots,  will  be  show'n.  The  areas  will  be  entered 
in  the  books  and  on  the  plans. 

Many  changes  are  constantly  being  made,  and  it  will  be  very  much 
easier  to  keep  the  business  up  to  date  if,  as  far  as  possible,  the  plans  are 
simplified  and  the  data  entered  in  books. 

The  mounting  of  these  plans  will  be  different  from  anything  I  have 
seen  yet.  They  are  to  be  mounted  on  cardboard,  26  by  39  inches,  and 
the  paper  used  is  Whatman's  "  Cold  Pressed."  This  is  put  on  by  shellac, 
I  think.  The  binding  will  be  of  brass.  The  sheets  are  all  mounted  on 
heavy  cardboard  and  the  backs  are  varnished.  The  scale  used  is  60. 
We  are  making  an  index  ])lan  to  ascale  of  400.  There  will  be  about 
240  sheets.  These  will  cover  the  entire  city,  and  the  scale  will  be 
uniform  throughout.  The  scale  may  be  changed  later  for  the  territory 
in  the  south  part  of  the  city  where  the  holdings  are  large. 

Mr.  McClixtock. —  With  our  system  of  plans  in  Chelsea  we  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  same  experience  as  in  New  Bedford.  We  had  a  sur- 
plus of  land,  although  the  lots  were  fairly  small. 

When  the  question  came  up  as  to  whether  w^e  should  show  the  deed 
lines  or  the  actual  lines,  we  finally  decided  to  show  the  actual  occu- 
pancy. In  lots  where  the  surplus  was  only  6  or  8  inches,  it  made  but 
very  little  difference  to  the  assessors,  but  some  of  the  lots  were  found 
to  have  a  surplus  as  great  as  12  feet  in  250,  and  this,  of  course,  had  to 
be  divided  up  in  some  way. 

Cardboard  seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  materials  obtainable.  Ten 
years  ago  I  mounted  my  maps  on  a  half  iuiperial  size  of  heavy  card- 
board and  bound  them  with  tape,  but  the  whole  front  and  back  of  the 
plan  were  shellacked.  We  kept  them  in  cases,  standing  on  their  ends, 
so  that  the  index  letter  was  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner. 

Each  sheet  was  numbered  and  each  lot  was  lettered.  These  were 
divided  into  groups  marked  A-1,  A-2,  A-3,  etc.,  so  that  the  sub- 
divisions referred  to  the  original  division.  To  keep  a  record  of  deeds 
a  portfolio  was  used  showing  the  owner's  name,  the  year,  the  page  of 
registry,  etc.,  where  it  was  recorded,  and  twenty  years  ahead,  was 
printed  in  the  book  so  that  the  assessors  would  have  no  trouble  in 
looking  up  the  deed  in  any  year.  All  points  were  geodetically  deter- 
mined. 
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Mr.  H.  B.  Burley  (by  letter). — In  cities  having  a  population  of 
over  18,000  or  20,000  persons,  the  Assessors  cannot  well  perform  their 
work  without  maps  of  some  form  by  which  they  can  ascertain  conveni- 
ently the  amount  of  land  owned  by  any  person,  or  ascertain  the  owner- 
ship of  any  particular  tract  of  land.  Especially  is  this  true  if  the 
transfers  are  numerous,  and  if  much  land  is  subdivided  into  lots  held  on 
speculation.  The  advantage  to  Assessors  in  having  complete  property 
maps  is  evident.  They  ai'e  thereby  enabled  to  know  who  are  the 
owners  of  the  land  within  the  city,  they  can  tax  it  all,  and  they  can 
make  their  assessments  with  greater  equity.  The  City  Engineer  of  a 
small  city,  or  one  of  moderate  size,  is  then  likely  to  have,  as  one  of  his 
duties,  the  management  of  surveys  and  of  map  work,  the  object  of 
Avhich  is  to  complete  plans  which  shall  serve,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  purpose  above  noted,  and  which  are  commonly  called 
assessors'  maps. 

City  surveys,  which  include  the  location  of  all  streets  and  property 
division  lines,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  or  grades : 

First:  The  work  under  the  first  grade  includes  primary  triangula- 
tion  of  the  greatest  practicable  accuracy,  and  this  may  often  be  extended 
from  points  established  by  the  United  States  geodetic  surveys ;  also  a 
secondary  system  of  triangulation,  in  which  all  street  lines  are  located 
by  triangulation  and  described  with  reference  to  co-ordinates.  It  includes 
a  very  careful  survey  of  all  subdivisions  of  land  and  the  thorough 
examination  of  their  titles. 

Plans  made  from  surveys  of  this  grade  would,  of  course,  serve  to 
perfection — unnecessary  perfection — the  purposes  of  the  Assessors. 
Such  use  would  be  secondary  only,  and  these  maps  are  not  properly 
classed  as  assessors'  maps;  they  are  property  maps,  which  may  be 
used  as  an  authorized  record  of  laud  titles  and  transfers.  They  will 
be  considered  further  in  this  paper. 

Second :  The  second  grade  of  map  work  includes  all  of  the  first  as 
far  as  triaugulatiou  is  concerned.  Streets  are  located  by  triangulation 
and  the  property  is  surveyed  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
matter  of  land  ownership  is  not  investigated  as  thoroughly  as  in  the 
first  case,  for  the  plans  are  not  intended  to  be  used  to  any  extent  as  a 
basis  for  the  transfer  of  land.  From  such  data  maps  for  the  assessors' 
and  for  the  engineers'  department  may  be  made.  The  assessors'  maps 
are  usually  drawn  to  a  scale  of  40  feet  to  an  inch,  on  mounted  paper 
in  sheets  of  uniform  size  suitable  for  binding.  It  is  common  practice  to 
show  street  lines,  property  lines,  buildings,  the  dimensions  and  areas  of 
lots,  and  the  number  of  each  lot.  The  name  of  the  party  owning  each 
tract  is  recorded  in  an  index  book.  The  sheets  may  be  indexed  by  an 
index  map  of  the  city,  drawn  to  a  scale  of  about  800  feet  to  an  inch, 
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the  sheets  beiug  numbered  and  grouped  in  districts  and  the  maps  tinted 
in  different  colors  for  each  district. 

As  for  the  plans  for  tlie  engineer's  department,  compiled  from  sur- 
veys of  this  class,  the  practice  sometimes  is  to  put  the  information  on 
sheets  5  by  10  feet  or  larger,  showing  street  locations,  all  properties  and 
dimensions,  and  buildings.  Again,  they  are  frequently  made  on  small 
sheets  which  can  be  bound  together.  They  may  show,  also,  curb  lines 
and  elevations.  The  leading  feature,  however,  is  the  exact  indica!;ion 
of  the  location  of  all  streets  as  determined  by  the  careful  triangulation 
work. 

A  few  of  the  large  cities,  among  them  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston,  are  adopting  this  system  of  completing  accurate  records  of 
street  lines.  It  is  the  only  excellent  system.  By  no  other  practicable 
method  can  the  alignment  of  streets  be  accurately  and  definitely 
described,  because  there  must  be  something  that  will  remain  for  refer- 
ence in  the  description  of  location. 

It  is,  of  course,  expensive  business  to  record  the  alignment  of  streets 
by  reference  of  co-ordinates,  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  surveying 
practice  realize  the  importance  of  such  a  system.  City  surveyors  should 
bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  City  Councils  in  order  that  they 
may  be  induced  to  provide  for  such  work, 

Eveiy  city  engineer  knows  what  it  is  to  re-run  an  old  street  line 
described  by  a  compass  bearing  beginning  at  "stake  and  stones,"  etc. 
Nowadays,  with  good  instruments  at  hand,  no  street  description  should 
be  recorded,  which,  to  the  engineer  of  one  hundred  years  hence,  will 
appear  so  crude. 

Third:  In  cities  of  20,000  to  50,000  inhabitants  there  is  often  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  sufficient  appropriation  for  the  engineer's  depart- 
ment. The  need  of  a  good  property  map  is  felt  by  the  City  Engineer 
and  by  the  Assessors,  but  it  is  hard  to  procure  extra  money  to  pay  for 
such  map  work,  and  the  Engineer  has  to  be  content  to  make  attempts  at 
odd  times  and  in  a  small  way.  Occasionally,  however,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Assessors,  the  City  Councils  will  set  apart  a  sum  for 
"  Assessoi's'  Maps."  The  surveyor  in  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  that 
appropriation  may  not  be  at  liberty  to  do  other  than  compile,  in  the 
simplest  and  shortest  way,  plans  of  properties  throughout  the  city,  giving 
all  the  information  required  by  the  Assessors.  The  triangulation  may 
have  about  one  triangulation  point  to  every  200  acres.  The  traverses 
connecting  these  points  should  be  carefully  run,  and  streets  and  property 
lines  should  be  located  with  a  good  degree  of  care.  The  buildings  may 
or  may  not  be  shown.  The  primary  object  is  to  provide  assessors'  maps, 
and  what  data  or  plans  the  engineer's  department  obtains  from  the  work, 
will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  surveyor.     In  the  first 
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and  second  classes  the  provision  of  assessors'  maps  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, but  in  this,  it  is  the  main  purpose. 

As  an  instance  of  the  completion  of  map  work  uuder  this  class,  the 
writer  would  briefly  outline  the  methods  of  carrying  on  surveys  and  of 
completing  plans,  adopted  in  the  City  of  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Nashua  has  a  population  of  about  20,000.  The  area  included  in 
the  survey  is  about  4,600  acres,  of  which  about  2,000  acres  is  closely 
subdivided. 

Two  base  lines  of  about  2,600  and  2,900  feet  respectively  were 
measured  with  a  300  foot  steel  tape.  The  surface  of  the  ground  over 
which  the  bases  were  measured,  was  not  level.  Some  changes  in  tape 
level  were  necessary,  and  these  were  made  by  setting  a  transit  20  or  30 
feet  to  one  side  at  right  angles  to  the  line.  Two  measurements  of  each 
base  were  made.  The  difference  in  length  in  each  case,  by  the  two 
measurements,  was  about  0.00001  of  the  whole  length. 

The  two  baselines,  one  of  which  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  and 
the  other  on  the  west,  were  connected  by  triangulatiou.  The  difference 
between  the  calculated  and  the  measured  length  of  one  base  was  two- 
tenths  of  a  foot.  Twenty-six  triangulation  points  were  established  at 
convenient  places  about  tlie  city  and  served  as  points  with  which  to  con- 
nect the  main  traverse  lines.  The  triangulation  cost  about  $200.  The 
area  to  be  surveyed  was  divided  into  districts  of  such  size  as  could  be 
plotted  on  sheets  of  mounted  paper,  60  inches  wide  and  8  or  10  feet 
long.  Streets,  streams  and  sometimes  property  lines,  were  the  assumed 
bouudaries  of  the  districts.  For  all,  except  the  sparsely  occupied  dis- 
tricts, a  scale  of  40  feet  to  an  inch  was  used.  Each  district  would  cover 
200  to  250  acres.  lu  surveying,  the  method  was  to  first  run  the  traverse 
around  the  district,  connecting  with  convenient  triangulation  points. 
Galvanized  iron  ship  spikes,  12  inches  long,  driven  about  6  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  were  used  as 
traverse  points  where  there  was  nothing  better.  Smaller  wire  spikes 
were  set  at  points  on  traverse  lines,  near  intersections  of  streets  or  at 
other  places  where  it  would  be  convenient  to  connect,  to  the  main  traverse, 
the  iutermediate  transit  lines  running  through  the  district.  When  it 
came  to  filling  in  the  location  of  streets  and  property  boundaries,  the 
best  way  was  found  to  be  for  a  party  of  four,  consisting  of  the  man  in 
charge,  a  transit  man  and  two  tape-men,  to  go  onto  the  ground  and  locate 
everything  they  could  find  which  marked  the  division  of  property,  and 
to  seek,  from  the  occupants  of  the  land,  information  as  to  the  boundary 
lines.  Buildings  were  not  located,  except  in  the  business  portions  of  the 
city.  At  the  office,  the  data  for  a  district  are  plotted  on  a  sheet  of  best 
cloth  mounted  paper,  5x8  or  10  feet.  It  is  important  to  take  particular 
care  to  have  the  paper  seasoned  after  being  unrolled,  as    otherwise  it  is 
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likely  to  shrink  about  1  of  au  inch  iu  48  inches.  Deeds  of  property  are 
then  examined,  and  additional  measurements  on  the  ground  are  made, 
until  the  size  and  ownership  of  each  lot  of  land  in  the  district  has  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  The  area  of  each  lot  is  figured.  The  sheet  is 
then  inked.  It  shows  street  lines,  property  division  lines,  streams,  etc., 
also  the  dimensions,  the  area  and  the  reference  number  of  each  lot.  The 
intersections  of  the  main  survey  lines  used  in  plotting  are  also  indicated 
by  a  red  circle  around  the  needle  hole.  To  furnish  the  Assessors  with 
plans,  information  was  traced  on  the  large  district  maps,  on  tracing  cloth 
in  sheets  24x36  inches.  The  sheets  were  bound  around  the  edges  with 
narrow  silk  ribbon  by  machine.  Eyelets  were  set  through  the  ribbon  at 
one  end  of  the  sheet,  and  where  these  had  been  bound  together  in  a  folio, 
the  work  was  complete.  Each  sheet  is  indexed  on  an  index  map  of  the 
city,  to  a  scale  of  800  feet  to  an  inch.  The  names  of  the  lot  owners  are 
indexed  iu  a  book,  by  the  reference  number  shown  in  red  on  the  plan. 
The  book  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  for  transfers  and  is  kept  up  to  date 
by  an  examination,  at  intervals,  of  the  transfers  at  the  office  of  registry 
of  deeds. 

The  cost  of  this  map  work,  covering  the  area  of  4,600  acres,  and 
including  the  time  given  it  by  the  City  Engineer,  has  been  estimated  at 
$6,400. 

It  is  au  example  of  the  third  and  cheapest  class  of  property  maps. 
The  plans  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  Assessors,  and  the  City  Engineer's 
oflSce  is  provided  with  data  and  with  district  plans  which  will  be  of  great 
use.  In  this  case  the  triangulation  is  made  only  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  traverse  surveys. 

Besides  what  has  been  noted  under  maps  and  surveys  of  the  first 
class,  it  occurs  to  the  writer  to  mention  a  rather  uncommon  use  of  prop- 
erty maps.  It  is  a  use,  however,  which,  provided  the  plans  have  been 
completed  with  a  good  degree  of  care,  can  be  made  of  great  advantage 
in  any  city. 

There  are  some  cities  in  this  country — for  instance,  Philadelphia — 
where,  if  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  wishes  to  have  it  subdivided,  he 
must  apply  to  the  authorized  surveyors  of  the  city ;  and  if  he  wishes  to 
transfer  a  piece  of  land,  the  deed  of  transfer  must  be  recorded  not  only 
by  the  registrar  of  deeds,  but  also  on  the  city  maps  of  all  properties, 
which  are  an  authorized  record  of  land  titles.  Such  a  record  is  of  great 
convenience  to  the  public.  Persons  are  thei*eby  enabled  to  ascertain 
from  an  official  plan  what  they  are  buying  er  selling. 

The  writer  is  reminded  of  a  feature  of  the  system  of  surveys  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  closely  bearing  on  the  subject  of  properly  maps. 
The  absence  of  this  or  a.  similar  system  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
improvement  of  cities,  for  generally  the  City  Councils,  have  no  powers 
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as  to  the  locatiou  of  streets,  in  the  course  of  the  subdivision  of  new  tracts 
of  land,  until  after  the  street  is  proposed  by  the  land  owners  and  the 
property  is  partially  improved  and  occupied,  a  petition  is  presented, 
praying  that  the  street  be  accepted,  that  is,  after  it  is  too  late. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Surveys,  there  are  thirteen  District 
Surveyors,  each  of  wdiom  is  paid  a  salary  of  $3,000  per  year.  Among 
other  duties,  they  are  by  law  required  to  subdivide  all  property,  proper 
hearings  to  the  land  owners  being  given.  A  fixed  schedule  of  charges  is 
made  for  such  work,  and  the  receipts  go  to  the  city  treasury.  Streets  are 
laid  out  in  accordance  with  an  established  system.  Their  acceptance  is 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Surveyors,  of  which  the  Chief  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  is  chairman.     This  plan  is  said  to  work  admirably. 

Most  cities  have,  however,  virtually  no  control  over  the  laying  out  of 
proposed  streets  through  new  districts.  Each  tract  is  subdivided  accord- 
ing to  the  fancied  private  interests  of  the  owner,  and  streets  are  apt  to 
be  located  to  suit  that  particular  tract.  At  first  thought  is  seems  that 
a  person  owning  a  piece  of  land  should  be  at  liberty  to  cut  it  up  into 
streets  and  lots  as  he  may  wish  ;  but,  in  a  city  a  person  cannot  construct 
a  building. as  he  may  like,  for  that  building  is  to  be  used  by  the  public 
It  is  not  reasonable  that  land  owners  should  be  allowed  to  lay  out  roads 
which  of  necessity  become  public  streets,  according  to  their  private  inter- 
ests entirely  and  without  regard  to  a  general  plan  of  streets  designed  to 
accommodate  travel  and  to  facilitate  drainage,  factors  upon  which  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  any  section  largely  depend. 

Some  of  the  large  cities  are  now  applying  expensive  remedies  to 
overcome  the  results  of  such  practice  in  regard  to  their  street  systems, 
as  for  instance,  the  city  of  Boston,  in  establishing  its  Board  of  Street 
Commissioners. 

Legislation  should  be  urged  which  would  give  the  cities  authority 
to  have  at  least  some  control  in  locating  proposed  streets  in  the  subdivi- 
sion of  large  tracts. 

The  system  authorized  in  Philadelphia  seems  to  be  a  good  example 
to  follow.  With  modifications,  it  could  be  made  to  apply  to  smaller 
cities,  and  to  combine  the  two  principal  features  of  official  land  surveys 
and  official  records  of  land  titles. 

The  city  engineer  treads  on  dangerous  ground  when  he  urges  such 
changes.  Few  others  realize  their  necessity  as  he  does.  Thus  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  time,  until,  gradually, 
the  larger  cities  see  the  folly  of  the  practice,  and  the  smaller  ones  take 
a  lesson  from  them. 

Mr.  Albert  B.  Drake. — AVe  are  all  familiar  with  the  city  that 
annually  expects  to  cut  down  the  appropriation  for  engineering,  on  the 
score  of  economy.     We  are  also  familiar  with  the  engineer  who  annually 
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presents  his  carefully  prepared  statement  of  the  necessity  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  his  department. 

The  practical  solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be  drawing  near  to 
the  middle  ground,  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties. 

The  engineer  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  situation  of  the 
city,  its  surroundings  and  its  possible  future  needs,  carefully  collecting 
and  classifying  all  available  information. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  he  will  outline  his  general  plan  of  future  work 

All  surveys  should  be  referred  to  some  well-defined  lines  or  jnonu- 
ments,  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  improvements. 

All  levels  should  be  referred  to  one  fixed  datum. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  at  the  time,  they  should  be  referred  to 
fixed  and  permanent  points  which  can  be  connected  with  an  established 
base  (at  some  future  time). 

At  the  end  of  the  working  season  the  compilation  and  classification 
of  working  material  should  begin.  After  arranging  the  information  on 
hand  the  collecting  of  data  for  future  work  should  be  taken  up. 

A  careful  outline  copy  of  property  lines  on  record  should  be  under- 
taken at  once,  especially  in  such  territory  as  will  call  for  improvements 
in  the  near  future. 

The  deeds  should  be  drawn  out  on  convenient  sheets  for  reference, 
and  carefully  indexed  for  future  use. 

Lines  of  levels  should  be  carefully  run  in  various  directions  through 
the  city  and  references  made  to  well  known  and  permanent  points  in 
each  section.  All  level  work  and  profiles  taken  in  the  past  should  be 
reduced  to  the  adopted  datums.  All  surveys  of  street  lay-outs  and  of 
improvements  should  be  made  with  care  and  connected  to  well-defined 
points.  Mo  doubt  should  remain  in  the  engineer's  mind  as  to  the  accu- 
racy and  completeness  of  his  work  when  finished. 

Immediately  upon  approval  of  his  work  all  points  of  reference 
should  be  permanently  marked. 

The  notes  of  the  surveys  should  be  clearly  and  carefully  made, 
and  any  uncertain  or  doubtful  measures  or  lines  should  be  distinctly 
marked  as  such. 

If  this  system  is  followed  the  engineer  will  soon  be  able  to  accom- 
plish a  great  amount  of  work  with  a  limited  force. 

He  will  have  accumulated  : 

1st.  A  record  and  outline  of  the  property  lines  of  the  city. 
2d.    A  record  and  outline  of  all  streets  accepted,  and  of  the  ex- 
isting monuments  and  points  of  reference. 
.  3d.    A  connected  and  thorough  record  of  all  existing  improve- 
ments. 
4th.  A  careful  set  of  levels  over  the  entire  city. 
53 
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With  this  information  in  hand,  and  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
work,  all  problems  of  improvements  can  be  studied  and  projected. 

The  information  thus  obtained  may  now  be  arranged  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  engineer  may  prefer.  The  information  obtained  from  deeds 
is  of  the  first  importance,  being  the  legal  record  with  which  all  im- 
provements come  in  contact. 

With  regard  to  map  work,  I  have  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

1st.  All  maps  should  be  made  on  the  best  of  paper. 
2d.    They  should  be  made  on  sheets,  if  possible. 
3d.    The  largest  sheet  should  not  exceed  24"  x  36". 
4th.  Not  more  than  two  sizes  of  sheets  should  be  used. 
5th.  Maps  should  be  finished  in  lines  without  coloring. 
The  adoption  of  large  and  clumsy  maps,  when  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, should  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Desmond  FitzGerald. — I  think  it  should  be  widely  known 
that  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  through  the  Topographical  Survey  Com- 
mission, having  completed  a  set  of  maps  showing  the  topography  in  the 
State,  is  now  engaged  in  surveying  all  the  boundaries  of  every  town  and 
city  in  the  State.  The  boundary  points  are  all  determined  by  triangu- 
lation  and  connected  with  the  great  system  of  primary  triangulations. 
The  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  of  these  points  are  calculated.  The 
results  of  the  surveys  are  entered  in  separate  portfolios  for  each  munici- 
pality. 

This  survey  is  now  completed  for  about  one-third  of  the  whole  State. 
While  the  work  has  not  yet  been  published,  it  is  accessible  at  the  office 
of  the  Topographical  Survey. 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CITY  ENGINEER  TO  PUBLIC   PARKS. 
By  John  C.  Olmsted. 

In  treating  of  this  subject,  I  shall  give  first  my  ideas  as  to  the  City 
Engineer,  then  those  as  to  Parks,  and  finally  those  as  to  the  relations 
between  the  two. 

Having  had  professional  intercourse  with  a  considerable  number 
of  city  engineers,  I  am  able  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  honest,  con- 
scientious, hardworking,  and  underpaid  class  of  men  than  our  city  engi- 
neers. Still,  they  are  not  perfect,  and,  if  they  are  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge this,  as  I  hope  they  are,  they  will  welcome  a  few  good-natured 
criticisms  and  suggestions  from  a  member  of  an  allied  profession. 
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Many  city  engineers  are  "  self-made  men,"  that  is,  having  more 
than  the  average  natural  ability,  they  have  fitted  themselves  for  their 
position,  in  spite  of  having  had  to  earn  their  living  from  too  early  an 
age.  More  have  had  as  good  a  general  and  technical  education  as  the 
average  business  man.  Few  have  had  what  is  called  a  liberal  education 
supplemented  by  a  thorough  technical  preparation  for  their  profession 
before  beginning  work.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Every  ambitious 
young  man,  intending  to  be  a  civil  engineer,  should  secure  the  best  possible 
liberal  education  that  his  circumstances  permit,  and  his  desire  to  get  into 
practice  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this. 

Every  man  of  intellect  and  strength  of  character  should  be  liberally 
educated  ;  that  is,  he  should  have  breadth  as  well  as  depth  of  learning. 
He  should  know  "  something  of  everything,  as  well  as  everything  of 
something."  He  should  have  at  least  a  smattering  of  all  the  branches 
of  learning  that  distinguish  a  civilized  community,  as  well  as  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  details  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. Otherwise,  he  cannot  well  do  his  duty  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  community.  It  is  especially  important  that 
the  city  engineer  should  have  a  cultivated  taste,  as  well  as  a  varied  fund 
of  useful  knowledge ;  that  he  should  develop  his  creative,  artistic  facul- 
ties, as  well  as  his  scientific  and  inventive  faculties,  because  he  controls, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  form  taken  by  many  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  permanent  constructions  of  a  city. 

The  Mayor  and  Common  Council,  though  they  nominally  have  the 
power  to  direct  the  construction  of  public  work,  are,  nevertheless,  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  their  terms  of  office  and  to  their  lack  of  technical 
knowledge,  less  able  to  impress  their  ideas  upon  the  work,  than  is  the 
city  engineer,  who  holds  his  place  through  successive  administrations. 
Of  course,  the  work  of  the  city  engineer  is,  in  one  sense,  well  done, 
if  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  city  government,  but  his  responsibility 
should  not  end  with  the  attainment  of  that  standard.  He  knows  how 
to  build  strongly  and  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  but  he  should  also 
know  how  to  make  sure  that  his  work  shall  be  well  proportioned  and 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  style  and  character  of  the  city  engineer's  work  have  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  higher  life  of  the  community  he  serves.  If, 
for  a  permanent  purpose,  he  puts  up  a  really  permanent  structure,  so 
that  little  thought  and  trouble  and  expense  are  needed  for  repairs, 
and  for  maintenance,  he  makes  life  easier  for  future  generations  and  sets 
an  example  of  prudence,  true  economy,  and  forethought,  that  is  uncon- 
sciously taken  to  heart  by  untold  generations,  and  that  thus,  in  turn, 
helps  many  another  to  do  likewise.  But,  if  such  a  permanent  structure 
is  also  ill-proportioned,  baldly  ugly  or  vulgarly  ostentatious,  the  man 
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who  designed  and  executed  it,  will  have  been  the  means  of  doing  greater 
injury  to  the  higher  sensibilities  of  the  people,  than  does  the  author 
of  a  bad  book,  or  the  preacher  of  false  doctrines.  Therefore,  let  not 
the  city  engineer  delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  art  is  no  concern  of 
his. 

No  city,  without  parks,  can  now  be  regarded  as  well  equipped.  In 
order  that  the  city  engineer  may  deal  properly  with  parks,  he  must 
know  what  they  are.  Originally,  a  park  meant  a  tract  of  land  with 
more  or  less  trees  upon  it,  and  reserved  for  deer.  Pasture,  trees,  water 
and  an  enclosing  fence  were  the  essential  elements.  The  English  deer 
park,  with  its  rolling  pasture  dotted  with  broad  oaks,  beeches  and  chest- 
nuts, affording  shade  and  shelter  from  storms,  with  a  river,  lake  or  pools, 
and  stretches  or  patches  of  wood  having  a  dense  undergrowth,  in  which 
the  deer  and  other  game  can  hide,  is  still  the  image  called  to  mind  by 
the  word  park  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  traveled  abroad  ;  and 
the  English  parks  are  the  most  beautiful,  simple,  and  romantic  in  the 
world.  Latterly,  in  this  country,  our  larger  cities  have  created  public 
parks  essentially  of  this  type,  but  containing,  besides  the  necessarily 
extensive  provisions  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  all  sorts  of  more 
or  less  incongruous  features. 

The  term  park  has,  however,  been  gradually  extended  so  that  it  now 
includes  every  sort  of  ground  devoted  to  purposes  of  public  recreation. 

For  convenience,  parks  may  be  classified  somewhat  as  follows : — 

First,  the  immense  parks  sometimes  called  "reservations."  These 
are  intended  especially  as  preserves  of  natural  scenery  and  should  there- 
fore be  left  in  or  restored  to  their  primitive  or  a  natural  condition,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  and  the  constructions  needed  for  the  public  con- 
venience should  be  extremely  simple. 

Second,  the  large  municipal  parks  which  may  be  called  "  rural 
parks."  These  are  the  least  understood  and  the  most  abused  of  any. 
The  want  of  a  large  rural  park  is  but  little  felt  so  long  as  a  city  is  so 
small  that  it  is  not  irksome  to  walk  from  any  part  of  the  city  out  into 
the  country  and  back.  This  is  suggestive  as  to  the  motives  for  acquiring 
rural  parks.  The  city  man  finds  it  refreshing  to  stroll  among  the  hills 
and  valleys,  woods  and  meadows  ;  to  get  free  of  city  pavements  and  of 
city  sights  and  sounds.  The  essential  purpose  of  a  rural  park  may,  there- 
fore, be  assumed  to  be  to  afford  opportunities  for  quiet,  contemplative 
enjoyment  of  scenery.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  land  of 
such  shape  or  of  such  extent  as  to  make  sure  of  seclusion.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  complete  seclusion  can  be  had  in  a  valley  or  on  a  hillside 
facing  away  from  the  city,  even  in  a  comparatively  small  area.  Usually, 
however,  an  area  of  from  300  to  500  acres  is  as  little  as  will  answer  the 
purpose.     The  borders  of  the  park  should  be  high  as  compared  with  the 
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interior,  aud  should  be  densely  planted  in  order  to  hide  houses ;  and 
the  vicinity  of  railroads  and  of  noisy  factories  should  be  avoided.  It 
is  very  desirable  to  include,  if  possible,  pleasing  natural  scenery,  and  it 
is  important  to  have  a  fertile  soil.  The  landscape  of  a  rural  park  should 
appear  to  be,  in  the  main,  natural,  and  yet,  to  fit  it  for  use  by  great  num- 
bers of  people,  it  cannot  be  left  entirely  to  nature  but  must  be  kept  in 
good  order.  The  trees  should  be  native  to  the  soil  or  should  at  least 
closely  resemble  native  trees.  The  turf  should  be  short  aud  thick,  but 
not  too  smooth.  It  should  be  kept  short  by  sheep  or  with  the  scythe 
rather  than  with  the  lawn  mower.  Swamps  should  be  drained ;  the  dead 
wood  of  trees  and  the  litter  of  woods  should  be  removed  ;  stagnant  water 
should  be  drained  off  or  purified  ;  excessive  deposits  of  scattered  boulders 
should  be  removed  or  disguised  ;  caving  banks  of  earth  or  raw  gul- 
lies should  be  smoothed  or  hidden  by  planting.  In  short,  the  land- 
scape should  be  natural  and  yet  not  be  a  "  howling  wilderness"  suggestive 
of  wolves  and  rattlesnakes,  of  decay  or  neglect.  Roads,  bridle-paths, 
walks,  bridges,  shelters,  seats,  and  the  like,  are  needed  to  render  the 
park  enjoyable  by  large  numbers  of  people  with  comfort  to  themselves 
and  without  undue  wear  of  the  turf  or  destruction  of  bushes  and  wild 
flowers  The  essence  of  a  rural  park  being  seclusion,  it  follows  that  noisy 
or  vigorous  games,  horse  racing,  military  or  civic  parades,  public  speak- 
ing or  preaching,  peddling,  advertising  and  the  like,  should  not  be 
allowed  in  them.  It  is  still  more  important  that  their  secluded  parts 
and  their  broad  open  landscapes  should  not  be  broken  up  or  destroyed 
by  extensive  or  conspicuous  artificial  constructions  such  as  museums, 
conservatories,  zoological  gardens,  reservoirs,  standpipes,  houses  and 
barns.  Even  botanic  gardens,  ornamental  flower  gardens,  athletic 
grounds  and  horticultural  or  arboricultural  specimens  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  borders  of  a  rural  park,  lest  they  spoil  its  chief  element  of 
value.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  of  these  things  can 
be  as  well  or  better  accommodated  iu  smaller  parks,  and  often  with 
greater  convenience  to  the  public. 

The  third  class  includes  the  great  majority  of  parks.  The  parks  of 
this  class  may  be  called  "  local  parks"  or  "city  parks."  They  vary  in 
size  from  a  fraction  of  an  acre,  like  a  small  triangle  at  the  intersection  of 
streets,  to  100  acres  or  more,  and  are  distinguished  from  rural  parks  by 
the  comparative  absence  of  seclusion,  so  that  one  can  hardly  help  con- 
stantly seeing  the  surrounding  houses  and  hearing  the  noises  of  the 
city.  Nearly  all  the  means  of  amusement  which  are  demanded  by  the 
public,  and  which  should  be  kept  out  of  the  rural  park,  can  be  accom- 
modated iu  the  city  parks,  if  the  circumstances  are  favorable.  With 
sufficient  study,  it  is  often  possible  to  secure  a  landscape  character  in  city 
parks  while  combining  with  it,  more  or  less  intimately,  such  attractions 
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as  athletic  grounds,  open-air  gymnasiums,  parade  grounds,  flower  gar- 
dens, botanical  and  horticultural  specimens,  promenades  with  stately 
roAVS  of  trees,  concert  groves,  fountains,  statues  and  the  like.  If,  how- 
ever, these  artificial  features  are  crowded  and  conspicuous,  it  is  usually 
better  to  design  such  a  park  on  architetectural  principles. 

To  the  fourth  class  of  parks  belong  those  public  grounds  in  cities 
which  are  too  small  or  too  inconvenient  for  the  uses  to  which  the  other 
classes  of  parks  are  put,  such  as  steep  banks  of  rivers,  harbors  or  ponds  ; 
abrupt  ledges  or  cliffs  ;  slopes  between  streets  at  different  levels  ;  strips 
between  railroads  and  adjoining  streets,  canals,  rivers  or  ponds ;  land 
about  reservoirs,  standpipes,  quarries,  gravel  pits,  and  the  like.  Such 
grounds  may  be  made  agreeable  to  look  at  and  may  thus  become  orna- 
ments to  the  city.  If  the  public  is  not  to  be  allowed  in  them,  they  may 
sometimes  be  made  to  bear  a  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation  of  a  much 
more  intricate  and  bosky  character  than  would  be  convenient  in  ordinary 
city  parks.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to  have  the  more  simple  effect  of  turf 
and  trees.  Sometimes  these  grounds  may  be  so  situated  that  they  can 
be  appropriately  planted  with  flowers  in  a  formal,  decorative  manner. 

Having  described  what  a  city  engineer  should  be  and  what  a  park  of 
each  of  four  classes  should  be,  I  will  now  indicate  what  should  be  the 
relation  of  the  city  engineer  to  the  parks. 

The  city  engineer  is  to  the  city  very  much  what  the  family  physician 
is  to  the  family.  He  is  constantly  called  upon  to  advise  and  direct  in 
all  matters  pertaining  to  his  profession.  He  is  not  expected  to  know 
every  branch  of  his  profession  as  well  as  the  specialist  in  each  branch, 
but  he  does  know  the  character,  constitution,  particular  needs  and 
idiosyncracies  of  the  city,  as  the  family  physician  knows  the  constitutions 
of  the  family.  Just  as  the  family  physician  calls  a  specialist  into  con- 
sultation in  cases  requiring  expert  advice  which  he  may  not  feel  com- 
petent to  give,  so  the  city  engineer  should,  in  all  cases  of  sufficient 
importance,  secure  the  services  of  the  specialist  in  sewerage,  in  water 
supply  or  in  park  designing.  He  should  be  quick  to  realize  that  a  man 
who  has  prepared  himself  by  years  of  careful  study  and  by  wide  ex- 
perience in  designing  parks,  is  likely  to  secure  more  satisfactory  results 
than  he  can  who  has  not  had  such  special  experience.  The  city  engineer 
should,  therefore,  be  the  very  one  to  suggest  and  to  urge  the  employ- 
ment of  experts  whenever  the  case  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
it,  and  should  not  wait  until  it  is  urged  upon  him.  The  fact  that 
the  city  engineer  has  designed  and  built  city  roads  and  walks,  is 
supposed  by  many  persons  to  fit  him  to  design  such  roads  and  walks 
as  may  seem  to  be  needed  in  the  parks.  The  results  are  almost 
without  exception  distressingly  bad,  in  the  opinion  of  those  quali- 
fied to  be  judges  of  landscape.     In  most  cases  the  city  engineer  lays  out 
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park  roads  on  much  the  same  principles  that  would  govern  him  in  run- 
ning  a  railroad,  the  chief  difference  being  that  he  smooths  the  side  slopes 
and  seeds  them  down  to  grass.  He  seems  to  prefer  short  straight  stretches 
of  road,  alternating  with  ungraceful  radial  curves,  with  steep,  abrupt 
side  slopes  and  stiff"  rows  of  trees.  In  other  words,  he  seems  to  prefer 
not  to  harmonize  his  work  with  the  landscape,  but  to  m;ike  it  everywhere 
obvious  and  distinct.  He  unhesitatingly  sacrifices  the  landscape  to 
economy  of  construction,  and  is  well  content  if  convenience  and  neat- 
ness are  obtained,  though  beauty  and  naturalness  be  absent.  But  the  main 
trouble  with  the  city  engineer  as  a  designer  of  work  in  parks  is  that  he 
is  often  disposed  to  solve  the  problem  presented  by  each  element  of  a 
park,  independently  of  every  other.  One  year  he  will  lay  out  a  needed 
piece  of  road.  Another  year  he  will  dig  a  pond,  or  build  a  conservatory, 
or  lay  out  a  zoological  garden,  each  in  the  place  where  it  is  most  con- 
venient and  economical,  and  where  it  will  have  pleasant  surroundings, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  with  due  consideration  for  the  effect  on  the  design 
of  the  park  as  a  whole.  If  the  city  engineer  were  to  build  a  great 
city  hall  without  the  aid  of  an  architect,  without  any  general  plan, 
without  following  any  recognized  style;  without  knowing  in  advance 
what  accommodations  are  to  be  provided  for,  and  without  adopting  a 
definite  scheme  as  to  the  particular  materials  which  are  to  show  on 
the  outside,  he  would  produce  no  more  mixed  and  inharmonious  results 
than  he  often  accomplishes  in  public  parks  under  the  direction  of  the 
average  park  commission.  The  public  has  at  last  become  sufficiently 
educated  to  know  that  an  architect  should  be  employed  to  make  plans  for 
a  building  before  work  is  begun,  and  that  radical  and  inharmonious 
changes  of  plan  should  not  be  allowed  during  construction,  but  it 
still  permits  much  money  to  be  spent  on  parks  without  regard  to  any 
comprehensive  plan  and  without  the  guidance  of  a  competent  designer. 
The  city  engineer,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  know  that  a  park  should  be  built 
according  to  a  preconceived  plan,  just  as  water-works  and  sewerage  sys- 
tems are.  He  should  know  that  the  parks  of  a  city  ought  to  be  located 
and  designed  in  a  systematic  way,  one  supplementing  the  deficiencies  of 
another  and  not  simply  duplicating  its  characteristics,  and  also  that  they 
should  be  provided  for  in  advance  of  the  actual  necessity  for  them.  The 
city  engineer  is  becoming  the  most  important  director  of  the  material 
development  of  cities,  and  his  office  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  per- 
manent one.  He  is  thus  to  a  certain  extent  responsible  for  holding  the 
successive  political  officials  to  a  consistent,  progressive  policy  in  all  the 
branches  of  work  under  his  charge.  To  him,  even  more  than  to  the 
successive  mayors,  falls  the  duty  of  serving  as  the  intelligence  and  brains 
of  the  municipal  government  in  all  physical  matters.  To  no  one,  there- 
fore, can  an  appeal  for  a  wiser  management  of  public  parks  be  more 
fittingly  addressed. 
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WATER  WORKS— OFFICE  RECORDS. 
By  Dexter  Brackett. 

In  no  branch  of  municipal  engineering  is  it  more  important  to 
keep  full  and  careful  records  than  in  the  work  of  the  water  department. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  plant  is  buried  from, sight,  and  in  these 
times,  when  the  demand  for  underground  conduits  for  electric  lighting, 
telephone  and  telegraph  wires,  steam  heating,  etc.,  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, the  streets  are  becoming  so  filled  with  pipes  that  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  finding  space  for  additional  lines  of  pipe.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  importance  of  complete  and  accurate  records  of  the  location 
of  every  water  pipe  is  very  manifest. 

In  the  office  of  the  City  Engineer  of  Boston,  the  principal 
records  kept,  relating  to  water  supply,  are  the  following,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  the  writer  that  these  should  be  kept  in  every  water-department 
office. 

(1)  Records  relating  to  water  pipes,  gates,  and  hydrants. 

(2)  Records  relating  to  work  done  by  pumping  machinery. 

(3)  Records  relating  to  rainfall,  and  the  flow  of  streams,  consump- 
tion of  water,  pressure  in  mains,  etc. 

(1)  records  relating  to  avater  pipes. 

All  water  pipes  and  special  castings  should  be  made  to  conform  to 
standard  weights  and  dimensions ;  they  should  be  carefully  inspected  at 
the  foundry  where  made,  and  weekly  statements  of  every  casting 
inspected  should  be  filled  out,  and  returned  to  the  central  office.  From 
these  sheets,  the  numbers  and  weights  of  all  castings  should  be  checked 
when  the  castings  are  received  from  the  foundry. 

Monthly  reports  should  be  kept  of  all  pipe  and  other  material  used, 
and  of  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  each  month. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent,  the  Engineer,  or  the  foreman  in  charge 
of  pipe  laying,  should  render  weekly  reports  of  the  length  and  size  of 
pipe  laid  in  the  different  streets,  the  number  of  gates  and  hydrants  estab- 
lished or  abandoned,  and  the  location  of  the  pipe  with  reference  to  the 
line  of  the  street,  also  the  location  of  all  branches.  These  reports  can 
be  filed  in  book  form,  and  indexed  by  streets.  In  Boston,  the  engi- 
neering department  checks  the  measurement  of  the  pipe,  and  carefully 
locates  all  gates  and  hydrants. 

The  system  of  record  plans  in  use  in  Boston  is  as  follows:  The  en- 
tire system  of  pipe  distribution  is  shown  on  a  set  of  plans,  150  in  num- 
ber, on  a  scale  of  100  feet  to  an  inch.  The  different  sizes  of  pipe  are 
shown  by  different  colors,  and  the  gates  and  hydrants  by  black  lines  or 
dots.     These  plans  are- on  sheets  of  double  elephant  size. 
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Plans  of  intricate  and  important  connections  are  made  on  plans  of 
larger  scale,  and  copies  of  these  are  bound  in  pocket-book  form  for  ready 
reference  by  the  superintendents. 

The  general  system  of  pipe  'distribution,  gates,  and  hydrants,  is 
shown  on  a  large  plan,  to  a  scale  of  500  feet  to  the  inch. 

This  is  what  is  termed  a  skeleton  plan,  as  no  street  lines  are  shown, 
and  all  of  the  lines  on  the  plan  represent  lines  of  pipe. 

The  different  sizes  are  designated  by  figures  and  by  lines  of  differ- 
ent thicknesses.  Tracings  of  this  plan,  in  small  sections,  are  made,  and 
blue  prints  from  these  are  used  for  ready  reference. 

(2)    RECORDS   RELATING   TO   WORK    DONE   BY    PUMPING   MACHINERY. 

At  all  of  the  stations  connected  with  the  Boston  Water  Works,  very 
complete  daily  records  are  kept  of  the  'quantity  of  water  'pumped,  the 
coal  burned,  the  water  evaporated  in  the  boilers,  the  height  to  which  the 
water  is  pumped,  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  steam,  etc.  These 
records  afford  the  means  of  determining  the  duty  performed  by  the 
engines  and  boilers,  and  show  from  day  to  day,  and  from  month  to 
month,  the  degree  of  efficiency  which  is  being  maintained  by  the  engi- 
neers in  charge. 

(3)   RECORDS   RELATING   TO  RAINFALL,  TO  THE   FLOW   OF  STREAMS,  TO   THE 
CONSUMPTION   OF   WATER,  TO   THE   PRESSURES   IN   MAINS,  ETC. 

Ever  since  the  construction  of  the  Boston  Water  Works,  records  of 
the  rainfall,  and  of  the  yield  of  the  different  sources  of  supply,  have  been 
carefully  kept,  and,  as  a  result,  these  records  have  become  a  standard  of 
reference  in  all  cases  regarding  the  probable  yield  of  sources  of  water 
supply. 

Observations  of  the  amount  of  rainfall  at  different  points,  and  of 
the  elevations  of  the  water  in  the  reservoirs,  are  made  daily,  or  ofteuer 
if  necessary,  and  books  containing  records  of  these  observations  are 
kept  by  the  observers. 

Weekly  reports  are  made  to  the  City  Engineer,  and  a  duplicate 
copy  of  all  the  records  is  kept  in  his  office.  From  these,  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  yield  of  the  sources  of  supply  are  made. 

In  order  to  determine  the  actual  pressure  which  is  available  through- 
out the  distribution  system  at  all  times  of  the  day  or  night,  ten  record- 
ing pressure  gages  are  located  at  different  points  about  the  city,  affording 
a  continuous  record  of  the  pressure  in  the  mains. 

One  of  these  gages,  located  on  the  Common,  aod  connected  with 
the  large  supply  mains,  is  a  mercurial  gage,  and  the  record  furnished  by 
it  is  on  a  scale  much  larger  than  is  often  obtained  by  recording  pressure 
gages. 
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The  diagram  shown 
(see  illustration)  is  but  one 
of  the  many,  where  the  act- 
ual loss  of  head,  due  to  a 
break  in  a  main,  or  to  the 
draft  caused  by  a  large 
conflagration,  is  very 
grajihically  and  accurately 
recorded. 

The  writer  wishes  to 
emphasize  the  fact,  that 
records,  if  they  are  to  be 
of  value,  must  be  carefully 
kept,  and  that,  when  such 
instruments  as  thermo- 
meters, pressure  gages, 
water  meters,  and  weighing 
scales,  are  used,  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  kept 
in  good  order. 

It  is  idle  to  install  a 
scale  for  weighing  the  coal, 
and  a  meter  for  measuring 
the  feed-water,  and  then 
to  expect  that,  five  or  ten 
years  afterward,  the  rec- 
ords furnished  will  be  of 
much  value,  unless  tests  of 
these  are  made  from  time 
to  time. 

At  the  Chestnut  Hill 
pumping  station,  an  iron 
tank  and  weighing  scale 
are  permanently  set,  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  and  rat- 
ing the  meters  used  for 
measuring  the  feed-water. 
Bourdon  gages,  when  used, 
should  be  frequently  tested, 
and  for  this  purpose  the 
gage  tester,  made  by  the 
Crosby  Steam  Gage  Com- 
pany, is  a  very  convenient 
aj^paratus. 
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In  the  New  Eugland  Water  Works  Association,  imich  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  uniformity  in  the  preparation  of  annual 
reports,  and,  as  a  result  of  its  efforts,  many  cities  and  towns  have 
adopted  a  uniform  style  of  report.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why 
office  records  should  not  be  made,  in  many  respects,  more  nearly  uniform 
than  is  now  the  practice.  For  example,  in  the  making  of  plans  siiowiug 
water-pipe  systems,  the  adoption  of  standard  colors  to  indicate  the  same 
sizes  of  pipe  is  desirable.  In  the  preparation  of  annual  reports,  also,  a 
greater  uniformity,  than  at  present  exists,  would  seem  to  be  very 
desirable. 

Mr.  A.  F.  NoYES. — It  is  probably  of  but  little  interest  to  most 
engineers  to  know  how  many  dollars  A,  B  or  C  received  during  a  given 
year,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  know  how  many  dollars  were  spent  on  A's, 
B's  or  C's  streets,  the  character  and  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  State  would  be  better  able  to  take  hold  of  that  question 
than  this.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Brackett's  suggestions  will  result  in  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  in  regard  to  Uniformity  of  Muni- 
cipal Reports. 

Mr.  Brackett. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  very  little  system  is  ob- 
served in  regard  to  record  plans  of  the  service  pipes  of  Boston,  and  the 
only  record  kept  has  been  that  of  the  distances  taken  to  the  shut-off 
cock  at  the  main,  taken  either  from  the  building  or  from  the  street  line, 
and  those  have  been  made  by  the  Water  Department.  There  is  also  a 
cut  on  the  curbstone  that  shows  the  location  of  a  pipe. 

Mr.  Henry  Manley. — It  is  something  like  twenty-four  years  since 
the  first  high  service  was  put  into  use  in  Boston.  In  laying  pipe  on 
Tremout  Street,  at  the  Roxbury  Crossing,  I  found  a  terrible  tangle  of 
water  and  other  pipes,  and  no  plan  of  them  on  a  large  scale  was  in  exist- 
ence. I  made  a  little  plan  showing  the  pipes  and  the  surrounding  ser- 
vice, and  I  would  ask  Mr.  Brackett  whether  this  was  not  the  first  plan 
made  of  the  kind  now  in  use,  and  whether  there  were  any  that  showed 
the  pipes  more  clearly. 

Mr.  Brackett. — There  were  plans  showing  the  pipes  in  the  city, 
but  there  were  no  detail  plans  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  about  sixty 
such  plans  now  in  existence,  showing  the  location  of  the  gates  and  the 
lines  of  the  pipes  at  all  the  important  connections. 

Mr.  Manley. — I  remember  that  we  measured  up  all  the  pipes  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  them  on  the  plans  that  Mr.  Brackett  mentions, 
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and  for  this  purpose  we  bought  a  new  cloth  tape,  and  thought  it  plenty 
good  enough  to  measure  pipes  with.  We  used  that  tape  industriously 
from  nioruing  until  night,  and  congratulated  ourselves  on  having  got  in 
^  big  day's  work,  but  when  we  came  to  test  the  tape  at  night  we  found 
that  it  had  stretched  about  a  foot,  and  so  our  big  day's  work  was  lost. 
I  have  never  used  a  cloth  tape  since. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Shedd. — I  have  been  using  lately  a  schedule  which  I 
think  quite  clear.  In  it  the  different  sizes  are  indicated  by  different 
combinations  of  dots  and  dashes.  It  has  this  advantage  over  colored 
lines  for  showing  sizes  of  pipes,  that  it  can  be  blue-printed,  photographed 
or  lithographed,  and  still  the  sizes  will  be  clearly  shown  without  having 
to  figure  them  in  inches,  or  to  indicate  them  by  colors. 

The  system  is  this  : 

6  inch,  

10  "  , 

12  "  

16  "  — — — 

18  "  — — ' — 

The  dash  represents  6  inches  diameter,  and  each  dot  added  repre- 
sents an  addition  of  2  inches. 

This  would  of  course  become  unwieldy  if  applied  to  the  sizes  of 
pipes  used  in  large  cities,  but  for  any  villages  or  towns  it  answers  very 
well.  By  using  two  parallel  lines  of  the  same  symbols  the  schedule  can 
be  carried  up  to  36  inches  diameter.  It  is  a  great  advantage  not  to 
have  to  color  a  blue-print  after  it  has  been  printed,  and  the  system  is 
very  convenient  for  printing  plans  in  reports. 

We  have  always  made  the  width  or  weight  of  the  line  to  conform 
to  the  size  of  pipe,  making  a  light  line  or  series  of  dashes  and  dots 
for  a  small  pipe  and  increasing  in  width  as  the  size  of  the  pipe  in- 
creased. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  a  committee  of  our 
Society  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  a  uniform  schedule, 
I  believe  that  such  a  schedule  would  be  of  great  value  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  Brackett. — I  think  there  is  an  advantage  in  using  colors  to 
indicate  the  pipes  in  office  j^lans.  It  is  much  easier  to  follow  the  sizes 
and  the  system  in  color  than  it  is  even  by  figures  or  by  lines  of  dots  and 
dashes.     Of  course,  however,  the  colors  cannot  be  blue-printed. 

The  President. — There  are  exceptions  to  every  good  rule,  and  I 
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have  found  one  objection  to  this  use  of  coh:)r  in  the  fact  that  where  plans 
are  constantly  exposed  to  the  light  the  colors  suffer  and  very  many  of 
them  fade  seriously, 

Mr.  F.  p.  Johnson. — I  have  known  cases  where  the  lines  repres- 
senting  water  pipes  were  drawn  in  color  and  where  they  have  become 
so  faint  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  tell  the  sizes  of  the  pipes, 
especially  since  the  Superintendent  of  Water  Works  is  not  the  same 
person  who  made  the  plans. 

We  have  plotted  the  whole  city  on  scale  of  40,  and  have  blocked  it 
into  sections.  On  each  of  these  we  have  shown  the  sewers,  the  water- 
works etc.,  with  the  sizes  of  pipes  by  dashes  of  different  sizes,  and  in 
addition  w^e  have  used  colors  to  indicate  the  sewers,  water  pipes,  curb- 
stones, etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  Our  system  needs  no  indexing,  except 
an  index  sheet  to  be  hung  up  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Desmond  FitzGerald. — I  hope  that  a  Committee  may  be 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
system. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  convenience  of 
having  all  plans  of  as  nearly  uniform  size  as  possible.  In  the  City  En- 
gineer's office  in  Boston,  and  in  the  Boston  Water  Works,  three  sizes  of 
sheets  are  used,  viz.:  Double  Elephant,  25V  x  39  inches.  Imperial, 
20*  X  29  inches,  and  Half  Imperial,  14  x  20*  inches.  Practically  about 
all  of  our  work  is  plotted  on  sheets  of  one  size,  the  Double  Elephant,  and 
we  find  it  particularly  useful  when  it  comes  to  the  filing  of  the  plans. 
There  is  nothing  more  annoying  in  an  office  than  to  have  plans  on  sheets 
of  many  different  sizes,  for  such  sheets  are  always  being  misplaced. 


MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERING  IN  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

By  J.  T.  Desmoxd. 

There  are  many  small  cities  in  New  England  where  public  senti- 
ment does  not  yet  realize  the  losses  caused  to  the  community  by  the  lack 
of  system  in  carrying  out  the  construction  of  public  works  and  by  the 
absence  of  proper  records  of  work  accomplished.  Such  records  are 
especially  important  in  the  case  of  underground  work.  The  expense  of 
a  special  study  and  record  of  the  work  is  considered  too  great,  and  the 
result  is  that  street  improvements  made  in  one  year  have  to  be  changed 
in  the  following  year,  and  sewers  without  manholes  are  built  without 
filing  proper  plans,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  only  means  of  getting  at 
the   facts  as  to  location,  depth,  size,  etc.,  for  proposed  extensions,  is  to 
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excavate  the  streets  until  the  sewers  are  found.  Many  of  these  cities, 
by  noting  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  city  engineers,  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  this  policy  is  a  mistaken  one. 

In  city  engineering,  as  in  all  other  city  matters,  the  area,  and  the 
ratio  of  population  to  valuation,  are  all  important  factors  in  determin- 
ing the  organization  of  a  city  engineer's  office  and  the  best  methods  of 
carrying  on  its  work. 

The  city  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  is  large  in  area,  but  comparatively 
small  in  population  and  resources.  The  following  are  approximate 
figures:  Area  within  the  city  limits,  24  square  miles;  population, 
30,000 ;  valuation,  $20,000,000,  engaged  principally  in  the  manufiicture 
of  boots  and  shoes;  tax  receipts,  1892,  $360,000;  expended  in  1892,  for 
streets,  $80,000  ;  for  sidewalks,  $12,000;  for  sewers,  $6,000 ;  for  parks, 
$6,000.  There  are  within  the  city  limits  about  110  miles  of  streets  and 
ways,  including  2*  miles  of  granite  block  jDaving  and  22  miles  of  Tel- 
ford macadam.  There  are  about  38  miles  of  brick  and  concrete  side- 
walks; 24  miles  of  sewers,  with  some  old  ones  still  undiscovered. 
There  are  also  about  3  miles  of  double  track  and  12  miles  of  single 
track  electric  railway  within  the  city  limits. 

It  is  evident  from  our  large  area  and  small  income,  compared  with 
some  residential  cities  of  equal  population,  that  all  departments,  includ- 
ing the  city  engineering  department,  must  be  conducted  on  a  very 
modest  basis  in  order  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  taxpayers.  Some  of 
these  consider  the  office  unnecessary,  while  others  are  willing  to  admit 
that  an  engineer  may  occasionally  be  required,  to  drive  a  few  stakes  on 
public  work.  With  them,  office  work  is  of  little  or  no  account.  Still 
others  think  that  the  tendency  of  a  city  engineer  is  to  magnify  his  own 
importance  by  advocating  costly  and  unnecessary  public  improvements. 
I  am  pleased  to  state  that  our  missionary  work  during  the  past  seven 
years  has  converted  the  greater  part  of  the  unbelievers. 

Still,  with  an  annual  appropriation,  which,  after  paying  the  engi- 
neer's salary,  leaves  only  about  $1,000  for  salaries  of  assistants  and  for 
expenses,  the  question  is  not  "  What  should  be  done  ?  "  but  "  What  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  done  at  once,  and  what  can  remain  until  a 
more  favorable  opportunity  presents  itself?"  The  office  was  established 
in  1887,  and  since  1890  the  engineer  has  been  required  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  city  work. 

ORGANIZATION   OF   THE   OFFICE. 

Two  high-school  graduates,  with  special  aptitude  for  the  work,  con- 
stitute the  assistants  during:  the  working  season.  In  the  winter  months 
only  one  is  employed.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep  one  of  the  assistants 
at   work   in   the   office   most  of  the   time,  in    plotting   notes,  drafting 
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finislied  plans,  and  attending  to  all  calls  for  information  in  relation  to 
streets  and  sewers.  While,  owing  to  want  of  time  and  of  assistants,  the 
results  are  perhaps  not  as  precise  as  would  be  required  in  larger  cities, 
they  are  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical  purposes.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  fair  to  state  that  our  central  sewerage  system  was  established  in 
1877  with  a  very  complete  list  of  benches.  Our  street  lines  are  gener- 
ally well  defined  by  stone  bounds,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
assessors'  surveys,  the  outdoor  work  is  nearly  all  connected  with  con- 
struction within  a  central  area  of  about  five  square  miles.  Our  plan 
work  will  compare  favorably  in  general  appearance  with  work  of  the 
same  class  in  other  cities. 

INDEXING  AND   ARRANGEMENT   OF   PLANS   AND   RECORDS. 

Two  cabinets  in  the  office,  and  a  portion  of  a  large  brick  vault 
built  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall,  contain  all  the  plots,  mounted 
drawings,  tracings,  photographs  and  supplies  of  the  office.  One  large 
drawer  is  labeled  "  New  Plans."  At  convenient  intervals  the  plans  are 
taken  from  this  drawer,  numbered,  indexed  and  transferred  to  other 
drawers  containing  fifty  plans  each.  All  plots  are  also  indexed  and 
transferred  to  the  basement  vault,  so  that  we  have  all  our  finished  plans 
within  easy  reach,  and  all  our  plots  secure  in  case  of  fire.  All  note 
books  are  similarly  indexed,  but,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  safe  in  the 
office,  they  are  not  protected  from  fire.  The  plots  are  numbered,  and 
are  arranged  in  drawers  marked  "  Streets,"  "  Sewers,"  "  Public  Prop- 
erty," "Parks,"  "Water,"  "Assessors"  and  "Miscellaneous"  respec- 
tively. The  term  "Miscellaneous"  includes  copies  of  plans  made  by 
other  engineers,  and  all  plans  which  cannot  be  classed  under  the  other 
headings.  AVe  have  also  a  complete  record  of  street  locations,  running 
back  to  the  year  1890.  All  previous  locations  are  obtained  at  the  City 
Clerk's  office,  but  they  are  found  to  be  of  little  value.  There  is  also  a 
sewer  note-book,  copied  in  red  and  black  ink  and  properly  indexed, 
giving  the  location  of  every  sewer  and  manhole,  so  far  as  known. 

CITY    SURVEYS    AND    MAI'S. 

At  intervals,  when  opportunity  offered,  surveys  for  a  new  set  of 
assessors'  plans  have  been  carried  on,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  street 
and  sewer  work  during  the  past  three  years.  Traverses,  enclosing 
blocks  of  from  50  to  200  acres  each,  have  been  run,  computed  and 
plotted  on  a  scale  of  40  feet  to  the  inch,  for  the  compact  part  of  the 
city,  and  100  feet  to  an  inch  for  outlying  sections,  which  have  been 
recently  divided  into  house  lots.  The  farming  sections  are  on  the 
original  scale  of  40  rods  to  an  inch,  and  are  corrected  to  date.  The 
original  assessors'  plans  were  made  in  1870.     The  finished  plans  are  on 
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mounted  paper,  size  22  by  30  inches.  A  record  of  all  transfers  of  real 
estate  within  the  city  limits  is,  by  an  arrangement  with  the  county 
registry,  forwarded  monthly  to  the  assessors.  These  abstracts  state 
briefly  the  description  of  boundaries,  the  price  and  the  kind  and  date 
of  the  deed,  with  the  names  of  the  grantor  and  grantee.  A  grantor 
index  in  the  assessors'  office  and  a  grantee  index  in  the  engineer's 
office,  showing  the  street  where  the  property  is  located,  cover  the  past 
fifteen  years  and  save  many  a  trip  to  the  Salem  registry,  twenty-three 
miles  away.  Another  index  shows  all  the  transfers  on  any  particular 
street  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  These,  together  with  the  assessors' 
records,  are  of  great  assistance  in  getting  the  correct  names  of  owners 
on  plans  for  street  improvements  or  sewer  assessments.  All  city  lots 
are  measured,  and  brick  buildings  are  located,  and  the  plans  are  found 
to  be  very  valuable  for  many  other  city  purposes,  A  large  wall  map 
of  the  city  limits,  on  a  scale  of  1,000  feet  to  an  inch,  and  a  city  atlas, 
showing  lots  with  owners'  names,  are  found  very  convenient  for  general 
reference.  All  plans  of  streets  for  acceptance  or  widening  are  made  on 
mounted  paper  on  a  scale  of  40  feet  to  an  inch,  with  a  vertical  scale  on 
profile  of  10  feet  to  an  inch.  They  show  frontages,  buildings  and 
owners,  with  proposed  lines,  bearings  and  distances  in  red.  Copies  of 
all  city  plans  made  by  other  engineers  are  kept  for  general  reference. 

HIGHWAY    WORK,    STEEET    GRADES   AND     INTERSECTIONS. 

The  annual  outdoor  work  consists  in  giving  lines  and  grades  for 
about  two  miles  of  curbstones,  surveys  for  the  laying  out  or  widening  of 
one  or  two  miles  of  streets,  lines  and  grades  for  about  one-half  mile  of 
block  paving  and  macadam,  and  for  one  or  two  miles  of  cobblestone 
gutters.  An  effort  is  made  to  limit  street  grades  to  15  per  cent.,  and  cross- 
section  slopes  to  4  per  cent.  On  a  side  hill  street,  a  gutter  is  usually 
made  on  the  upper  side,  in  order  that  surface  water  from  the  lots  may 
be  prevented  from  running  across  the  street.  The  street  itself  generally 
drains  into  the  gutter  on  the  lower  side.  No  special  rule  is  followed  at 
intersections ;  but  it  is  sought  to  make  them  as  nearly  level  and  as  safe 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  In  laying  out  work,  curb  and 
gutter  stakes  are  set  from  40  to  50  feet  apart. 

The  greatest  trouble  we  have  to  contend  with,  is  the  fact  that 
property  owners  are  permitted  to  open  up  streets  in  whatever  manner 
their  fancy  or  their  greed  dictates ;  with  breakneck  grades,  or  with  no 
grade  at  all.  These  are  soon  built  upon,  and  the  city  is  forced  to  accept 
and  improve  them.  About  all  there  is  left  for  the  engineer  to  do  is  to 
patch  up  these  streets  and  make  them  barely  passable.  Extensive 
changes  would  often  result  in  serious  damage  to  estates.  What  is  needed 
is  a  legislative  act,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Boston  Board  of  Survey 
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Act,  whereby  all  additions  to  the  streets  of  a  city  are  required  to  be 
made  on  some  cora])rehensive  plan,  regardless  of  property  lines.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  proper  subject  for  a  petition  from  this  Society 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

SEWER   WORK   AND   RECORDS. 

Sewer  grades  are  generally  given  by  1  x  3  inch  batters  placed  across 
and  over  the  ditch  at  intervals  of  100  feet.  These  batters  are  at  a 
certain  elevation  above  the  grade  of  the  sewer,  and  all  intermediate 
points  are  obtained  by  sighting  a  pole  (generally  from  10  to  15  feet 
long)  between  them,  the  pole  resting  on  the  forward  end  of  the  last  pipe 
laid. 

Pipe  sewers  are  seldom  laid  with  a  grade  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 
Some  of  our  large  brick  sewers  have  grades  of  two-teuths  of  one  per 
cent.  On  these  grades  are  given  by  marking  the  distances  in  feet, 
inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch  below  the  tops  of  the  upper  braces  placed 
across  the  ditch,  generally  at  intervals  of  about  16  feet.  All  inlets  are 
located  either  from  buildiugs  or  from  manholes,  and  plans  are  made, 
showing  owners,  frontages,  buildings,  inlets,  distances  between  manholes 
locations  of  manholes  from  street  corners,  etc.,  together  with  the  profile 
on  horizontal  and  vertical  scales  of  40  and  10  feet  to  an  inch  respectively, 
showing  sizes,  grades,  depths  below  surface,  etc.  Owing  to  the  necessity 
of  economizing  space  in  the  office,  the  finished  drawings  are  made  on 
tracing  cloth  and  bound  in  rolls,  each  roll  being  designated  by  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet  and  properly  indexed.  Sewer  assessment  sheets  are  filled 
out  on  a  basis  of  assessment  of  50  cents  per  front  foot.  All  sewer  notes 
are  copied  in  ink,  and  are  kept  up  to  date  in  a  book  provided  for  the 
assistant  in  charge  of  sewer  maintenance  under  the  superintendent  of 
streets. 

One  of  the  commonest  questions  asked  of  the  office  by  citizens  is : 
"  How  deep  is  the  sewer  opposite  my  premises?"  A  large  wall  map  of 
the  sewers,  on  a  scale  of  400  feet  to  an  inch,  gives  the  location,  size, 
material,  date  of  construction  and  depth  below  surface  at  manholes. 
This  will  generally  suffice  to  answer  the  question  at  once ;  otherwise 
reference  is  made  to  the  index  and  to  the  rolls  of  tracings  already 
mentioned.  The  annual  work  in  this  line  consists  in  giving  lines  and 
grades  for  one  to  three  miles  of  sewers,  together  with  surveys,  plans  and 
profiles  of  the  same.  All  streets  and  sewers  are  built  by  day  labor^ 
which  I  think  will  compare  favorably,  both  in  quality  and  cost,  with 
contract  work. 

WATER   WORKS. 

Our  city  has  but  recently  obtained  control  of  its  water   works. 
Surveys  have  been   made  of  portions  of  the  watersheds  of  two  lakes, 
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together  with  plans  showing  areas  and  owners.  Some  of  this  land  has 
been  taken  in  order  to  protect  our  supply.  Surveys  and  plans  have  also 
been  made  of  two  other  lakes,  showing  property  lines  terminating  in  the 
lakes,  together  with  owners'  names.  A  large  wall  map,  on  a  scale  of 
400  feet  to  an  inch,  showing  the  pipe  system,  has  been  placed  in  the 
oifice  of  the  water  board.  Our  efficient  superintendent  of  the  works 
takes  very  full  and  complete  notes  of  all  new  work  and  of  its  connections 
with  old  work.  We  intend  to  make  a  full  set  of  detail  plans  as  soon  as 
the  assessors'  plans  are  completed. 


One  of  the  duties  of  the  office  is  to  make  a  general  annual  inspec- 
tion of  all  bridges  within  the  city  limits,  and  to  report  on  their  condi- 
tion or  their  need  of  repairs.  The  maintenance  of  bridges  devolves 
upon  the  street  department. 

PARKS  AND  PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 

Surveys  for  the  laying  out  or  description  of  boundaries  of  parks 
are  made  when  required  by  the  park  commissioners.  Plans  of  nearly 
all  school  and  other  public  lots  are  on  file.  All  new  public  buildings 
are  staked  out,  and  lines  and  grades  are  given  for  grading  the  grounds. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  engineer  is  expected  to  make  special 
surveys  and  investigations,  to  make  out  all  orders  for  laying  out  streets, 
to  attend  committee  meetings  and  meetings  of  the  city  council,  to  be 
ready  to  give  off-hand  estimates  on  proposed  public  work,  to  number 
streets,  to  attend  court,  etc.  The  calls  on  the  department  are  increas- 
ing, and  the  value  of  its  services  and  records  is  beginning  to  be  manifest. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTION  BOX. 

Members  of  the  associated  societies,  and  other  persons,  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary, for  this  department  of  the  Journal,  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  come  to  their 
notice. 


The  Relations  bet^veen  the  Chemical  Constitution  and  the 
Ultimate  Strens:th  of  Steel. 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  a  paper  to  which 
Mr.  P.  C.  Gilchrist,  a  member  of  the  Council,  refers  as  "one  of  the  most  important 
ever  received  by  the  Institute,"  Mr.  William  R.  Webster,  member  of  the  Engineers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  gives  the  very  valuable  results  of  tests  upon  more  than  one 
thousand  plates  of  basic  Bessemer  and  basic  open-hearth  steel  manufactured  by  the 
Pottstown  Iron  Co.  and  tested  upon  an  Olsen  machine  at  that  establishment. 

The  chemical  determinations  were  made  on  drillings  from  the  broken  test- 
pieces.  The  investigations  cover  the  effects  of  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and 
manganese  upon  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  steel.  They  indicate  that  a  |-inch 
plate  of  pure  iron  without  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese  or  silicon,  would 
have  an  ultimate  strength  of  about  34,750  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  tables 
give  the  added  strengths  imparted  by  varying  proportions  of  the  elements  referred  to. 

Carbon  is  found  to  increase  the  strength  about  800  pounds  per  square  inch  for 
each  0.01  per  cent.  In  steels  containing  0.07  to  0.08  of  carbon,  phosphorus  also  adds 
800  pounds  for  each  0  01  per  cent.,  but  the  effect  of  the  phosphorus  increases  with 
the  percentage  of  carbon,  until,  in  steel  with  0.15  of  carbon,  0.01  of  phosphorus  adds 
1,500  pounds  per  square  inch.  Steel  with  0.15  per  cent,  of  manganese  has  3,600 
pounds  per  square  inch  higher  tensile  strength  than  steel  free  from  manganese,  but 
the  effect  of  equal  additions  of  manganese  decreases  as  its  percentage  increases,  so 
that  when  the  percentage  of  manganese  reaches  0.50  per  cent.,  the  increase 
in  ultimate  strength  for  an  addition  of  0.15  per  cent,  is  only  1,500  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

Sulphur  is  credited  with  a  constant  effect  of  500  pounds  for  each  0.01  per  cent., 
but  the  effects  of  this  element  are  still  being  carefully  studied.  The  indications  are 
that  the  ultimate  strengths  of  plates  with  high  carbon  and  high  phosphorus  are 
more  affected  by  the  finishing  temperature  than  are  those  with  small  percentagesof 
these  elements. 

The  practical  results  of  the  experiments  are  most  satisfactory.  The  figures 
obtained  are  in  current  use  at  the  Pottstown  works,  and  out  of  the  last  one  thousand 
blows  graded  by  means  of  them,  98  per  cent,  met  the  requirements  of  the  orders  and 
were  accepted. 

The  author,  who  has  treated  of  this  subject  in  papers  read  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  August,  1892,  and  July,  1893,  refers  in  the  highest 
terms  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Howe's  recent  experiments  on  the  heat-treatment  of  steel,  and 
to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  A.  Lanz,  of  the  Peine  Works,  upon  the  effect  of  oxygen 
in  increasing  the  hardness  and  decreasing  the  ductility  of  steel. 

The  author's  results  are  given  in  twenty-one  tables,  the  preparation  of  which 
must  have  involved  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  and  it  seems  regrettable  that  plottings 
of  some  of  them  at  least  have  not  been  printed  with  the  paper. 
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For  convenience  in  applying  the  results  obtained,  three  of  the  tables  give,  in 
pounds  per  square  inch,  in  tons  per  square  inch,  and  in  kilograms  for  square  milli- 
meter, the  increase  of  strength  due  to  each  small  addition  for  carbon,  phosphorus, 
manganese  and  sulphur. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Webster  has  prepared,  by  way  of  sugges- 
tion, the  following 

Lines  of  Investigation  of  the  Physics  of  Steel. 

THE   PHYSICS   OF   STEEL. 

I.  Correspondence  between  chemical  composition  and  fracture,  micro-structure 
and  physical  properties. 
II.  Influence  of — 

(1)  Casting  temperature  ]  f  [a)  Fracture. 

(2)  Manner  and  temperature  of  heating. 


(6)  Micro-structure. 
(c)  Physical  properties. 


[d]  Tensile  properties. 

(e)  Kesidual  stress. 


(a)  For  rolling. 

(b)  For  annealing.  | 

(3)  Work.  1-  on  ■<; 

(4)  Finishing  temperature. 

(5)  Rate  and  mode  of  cooling.  ' 

(a)  After  forging.  |  | 

(6)   For  casting.  j  I, 

III.  Segregation  as  affected  by — 

(1)  Composition. 

(2)  Casting  temperature. 

(3)  Rate  of  cooling. 

IV.  Blow-holes  and  pipes;  their  volume  and  position  as  affected  by — 

(1)  Composition. 

(2)  Casting  temperature. 

(3)  Casting  pressure. 

(4)  Rate  of  cooling. 

(5)  Special  additions. 

(6)  Forging. 

V.  Hardening  ;  relation  between  tensile  properties   and  hardness  of  quenclieil 
steel,  and — 

(1)  Quenching  temperature. 

(2)  Quenching  medium. 

(3)  Size  of  piece  quenched. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 


It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly,  in  thisdepartmentof  the  Journal,  such  engineering  publications 
as  may  find  their  way  to  our  shelves. 

Publishers  are  requested,  in  sending  works  for  review,  to  state  the  prices  of  same. 


The  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics.     Vol.  I.  Kinematics.    By 

A.  Jay  Do  Bois,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Sheffield 

Scientific  School  of  Yale  University.     First  Edition.     New  York  :  John  Wiley 

&  Sons.     1894.     $3.50. 

Professor  Du  Bois  is  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  by  his  treatise  on  Grajihical 
Statics  and  by  his  later  work  on  The  Striiins  (Stresses)  in  Framed  Strnctnres,  that 
his  treatise  npon  The  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics,  of  which  the  present 
volume  is  the  first  instalment,  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  from  all 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  scientific  study  of  this  subject. 

The  volume,  owing  to  the  absence  of  leads  between  the  lines,  is  far  more  bulky 
than  its  225  pages  would  at  first  indicate,  and  those  who  are  to  be  frightened  from 
such  a  study  by  a  prospect  of  plenty  of  solid  work  had  better  take  up  some  other 
treatise. 

The  present  volume  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  kinematics,  the  kine- 
matics of  a  point  and  the  kinematics  of  a  rigid  system,  and  is  jirefaced  by  an 
introduction  defining  and  explaining  with  great  care  the  units  of  measurements 
and  the  terms  employed  in  the  science. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Professor  Du  Bois'  previous  works  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  the  treatment  is  highly  scientific  and  is  characterized  by  the 
most  conscientious  care. 

Catalogue  of  the  Exhibit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  at  the  AYorlcl's  Colninhian  Exposition,  Chicago, 
1893. 

This  volume  of  158  pages,  embellished  with  many  photographic  and  otlier 
representations  of  the  exceedingly  interesting  objects  in  the  Company's  exhibit  at 
Chicago,  is  issued  in  very  handsome  style.  It  is  more  than  a  catalogue  and  comes 
near  being  an  elaborate  treatise  upon  railroad  hi.story  and  practice.  Not  only  are 
the  means  of  conveyance,  both  ancient  and  modern,  as  exhibited  in  the  Company's 
display,  most  satisfactorily  illustrated,  but  great  numbers  of  the  very  interesting 
historical  documents  embraced  in  the  collection  are  also  shown,  generally  upon  a 
reduced  scale.  The  exhibit  is  now  installed  in  the  FieM-Columbian  Museum, 
Chicago. 

The  ]Municij)ality  and  County.  A  Monthly  Journal  of  j)ractical  informa- 
tion for  Muncipalilies  and  Counties  and  parties  dealing  witli  the  same.  Vol.  I, 
No.  1.     BuflJalo,  N.  Y.     :?2.00  per  year. 

This  paper,  which  comes  to  us  in  its  first  number,  and  which  is  published  by 
the  Niagara  Publishing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  appears  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  suggested  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Murphy,  Street 
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Commissioner  of  St.  Louis,  and  already  mentioned  in  our  Contribution  Box.  A 
large  part  of  the  present  paper  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention,  which  was  held  in  Buffalo,  September  19,  1894,  and  which  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Cincinnati  a  year  later. 

The  paper  comes  in  handsome  shape,  and  it  is  evidently  the  intention  to  amuse 
and  interest  as  well  as  to  instruct  the  reader. 

IiOiiisvllle  Water  Company.  Tliirty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Stockholders  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1894.  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1894. 

Mr.  Hermany,  chief  engineer  and  superintendent,  a  gentleman  of  national 
reputation  as  an  engineer,  here  presents  us  witii  a  most  elaborate  report  of  the 
department  under  his  cliarge,  made  up  in  great  part  of  elaborate  and  very  hand- 
somely presented  tables  of  pumping  records,  locations  of  pipes,  valves,  hydrants,  etc. 
As  an  appendix  is  given  a  report  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Dean,  expert  for  the  Louisville 
Water  Company,  and  Mr.  Dexter  Brackett,  expert  for  the  I.  P.  Morris  Company, 
and  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  which  they  describe  their 
test  of  pumping  engine  No.  3,  designed  by  Mr.  Hermany  and  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Leavitt, 
of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  and  built  by  the  I.  P.  Morris  Company,  of  Philadelphia. 
They  reached  the  conclusion  that 

"  The  duties,  steam  consumption,  mechanical  and  thermodynamic  efficiencies 
of  pumping  engine  No.  3,  as  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  are  remarkable  in 
establishing  this  as  the  most  economical  compound  or  double  expansion  steam  or 
pum[)ing  engine  that  has  ever  been  tested,  so  far  as  we  are  aware.  It  is  furthermore 
remarkable  in  its  mechanical  efficiency,  as  shown  by  the  small  friction  of  tlie 
machinery,  and  this  contributes  considerably  to  the  duty. 

"  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  make  this  statement  without 
qualification,  and  to  further  state  that  the  whole  plant  is  a  great  credit  to  the 
designers  and  builder." 

Pray's  Steam  Tables  and  Engine  Constants.  By  Thomas  Pray, 
Jr.,  C.C.  and  M.E.  1894.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.  London:  E.  & 
F.  Spon. 

AVe  have  here  a  series  of  valuable  tables  for  steam  users,  embracing  the  ratio 
of  expansion  for  different  cut-offs,  heat  units  in  water  at  different  temperatures, 
factors  of  evaporation  for  different  temperatures  and  pressures,  etc.  The  tables  are 
preceded  by  34  pages  of  instructions  as  to  their  use.  Here  the  author's  familiarity 
with  the  subject  has  unfortunately  militated  against  the  usefulness  of  his  book,  for 
many  of  the  instructions  are  very  difficult  of  compreiiension.  A  little  attention  to 
the  rules  of  rhetoric  in  this  portion  would  greatly  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
publication. 

A  Text-Book  on  Roads  and   Pavements.    By  Fred.  P.  Spalding, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Civil   Engineering  in  Cornell  University.     213  pages, 
4^  x7i  inches.     12mo,  cloth.     $2.00.     New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1894. 
In  the  forties,  tlie  relative  importance  of  roads  and  of  railroads  was  such  that 
Gillespie  not  only  treated  of  both  in  a  single  volume  of  some  300  pages,  but  devoted 
to  the  latter  subject  but  one  of  his  six  chapters.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
since  then  these  conditions  have  been  in  great  measure  reversed,  and  that  the  rail- 
road has  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  literature  of  land  transportation. 
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The  present  little  volume,  devoted  entirely  to  country  roads  and  city  pave- 
ments, indicates  the  extent  to  wliich  the  highway,  as  well  as  the  canal,  has  of  late 
years  asserted  its  chiims  to  consideration.  In  his  preface  the  author  refers  to  the 
present  awakening  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  and  to  the  probable  development 
of  it  as  a  new  field  of  engineering  activity. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  ratlier  to  set  forth  in  convenient  shape  the  principles 
which  must  underlie  all  proper  road  and  pavement  construction,  than  to  treat  in 
detail  of  the  methods  actually  employed  ;  yet  these  necessarily  came  in  for  more 
or  less  notice,  and  they  are  in  general  satisfactorily,  although  briefly,  handled. 
Under  city  pavements  the  author  devotes  one  chapter  each  to  brick,  asphalt,  wood, 
and  stone  blocks. 

Hydrostatics,  A  Treatise  on  .     By  Alfred  George  Greenhill,  Professor 

of  Mathematics  in  the  Artillery  College,  Woolwich.  London  :  Macmillun  & 
Co.,  and  New  York,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  1894.  536  pages,  40  x  7  inches,  includ- 
ing index.    $1.90. 

In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  present,  in  convenient  form,  the  principles  of 
hydrostatics,  including  those  of  the  related  sciences  of  pneumatics  and  thermo- 
dynamics. A  chapter  is  devoted  to  pneumatic  machines,  under  which  the  author 
treats  briefly  of  the  balloon,  the  gas  holder,  the  diving  bell  and  diver's  dress,  water 
and  air  pumps.  The  title  gives  no  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  hydraulics 
is  treated,  but  a  short  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  few  of  the  problems  usually  discussed 
under  that  head. 

The  treatment  throughout  is  rather  highly  mathematical  ;  but,  while  the 
author  confesses  to  have  made  a  free  use  of  the  symbols  arid  operations  of  the  cal- 
culus, holding  that  "  it  is  easier  to  learn  the  differential  calculus  than  to  follow  a 
demonstration  which  attempts  to  avoid  its  use,"  and  although  he  is  himself  the 
author  of  a  work  upon  that  subject,  his  use  of  this  particular  mathematical  weapon 
seems  to  be  reasonably  limited.  After  discussing  the  hydrostatic  thrust,  with 
special  reference  to  its  application  to  reservoir  walls,  the  author  devotes  considera- 
ble space  to  the  theory  of  earth  pressure  against  retaining  walls,  etc. 

The  mechanical  theory  of  heat  is  rather  briefly  handled  in  the  last  chapter  of 
twenty-three  pages. 

Out  of  consideration  for  the  eyes  of  his  readers,  the  author  has  adhered  to  the 
use  of  a  uniform  size  of  type  throughout  the  work,  but  the  result  is,  we  think, 
rather  the  reverse  of  that  intended,  for  the  labor  of  finding  any  particular  subject 
by  glancing  at  the  pages  is  thereby  considerably  increased.  The  work  is  hand- 
somely and  freely  illustrated  with  diagrams  specially  prepared  for  it. 

Society  Proceedings. 

Association  op  Engineeers  of  Cornell  University.  Transactions  of — - 
Vol.  II,  1893-94.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  June,  1894. 
This  number  presents  the  constitutioa  and  by-laws  of  the  Association,  lists  of 
officers,  the  President's  annual  address  and  three  valuable  papers.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  of  Mr.  Clemens  Herschel  on  "  Frontinus  and  his  II  Books  on  the 
Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  Rome,"  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  these  pages. 
In  the  second,  Mr.  John  F.  Hayford,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Astronomer,  International 
Boundary  Survey,  United  States  and  Mexico,  describes  certain  field  methods  used 
on  that  survey,  including  determination  of  latitude  and  of  azimuth,  a  method  used 
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in  tracing  long,  s-traight  lines  upon  the  ground,  and  the  action  of  heliotropes  under 
abnormal  conditions.  The  third  paper,  entitled  "Some  Notes  on  Fire  Protection 
Engineering,"  is  by  Mr.  John  R.  Freeman,  of  Boston,  member  of  the  Boston  Soci- 
ety of  Civil  Engineers  and  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Association  of 
Engineering  Societies.  INIr.  Freeman  is  a  recognized  expert  on  the  subject  treated 
of,  and  his  paper  is  tlierefore  one  of  exceptional  value.  It  is  very  freely  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  diagrams. 

American  Society   of  Civil  Engineiors.    Transactions  of  .     September, 

1894. 

This  number,  like  its  predecessors,  is  made  up  of  papers  read  before  tlie  Niag- 
ara Convention,  and  of  discussions  upon  them.  The  papers  are  tliose  of  Mr.  Jolin 
A.  Bensel,  on  the  "  Removal  of  Rock  Forty  Feet  below  Water  Surface  in  the  North 
River,  New  York;"  by  Mr.  Don  J.  Whittemore,  on  the  "  Form  of  Railway 
Excavations  and  Embankments  ;"  and  by  Mr.  John  R.  Freeman,  on  the  "  Hoisting 
Apparatus  of  the  Canal  Head-Gates  at  Sewall's  Falls,  New  Hampshire."  Prof. 
J.  B.  Johnson  discusses  the  paper  of  Professors  Crandall  and  Marston,  on  "Fric- 
tion Rollers,"  and  illustrates  with  numerous  diagrams  the  results  experimentally 
obtained  by  him  in  investigating  the  area  of  contact  between  rails  and  the  wheels 
of  locomotives  and  cars. 


Editors  reprinting  articles  from  this  journal  are  requested  to  credit  both 
the  Journal  and  the  Society  before  which  such  articles  were  read. 
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CO:NrCRETE  COXSTRUCTIOIS^  OX  THE   lEEIXOIS  AXD 
MISSISSIPPI  CANAL. 


By  J.  W.  WoERMAXN,  C.E.,  Member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis. 


[Read  June  6,  1894.*] 
In  this  paper  I  shall  uot  discuss  the  merits  of  the  different  routes 
upon  which  estimates  have  been  made  for  the  Illinois  and  IMississippi 
Canal,  better  known  as  the  Hennepin  Canal,  the  probable  saving  in  cost 
of  transportation,  either  by  actual  traffic  or  by  its  effect  on  railroad  rates, 
or  the  best  dimensions  for  the  canal  prism,  the  lock-chamber  and  other 
works  of  construction.  It  will  probably  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  out- 
line in  a  few  words  the  general  location  and  the  engineering  features  of 
the  project  as  adopted. 

LOCATION    AND    ENGINEERING   FEATURES. 

The  canal,  in  connection  with  the  upper  Illinois  River  and  the  com- 
modious channel  now  being  constructed  by  the  city  of  Chicago,  will  pro- 
vide a  short  route  from  the  upper  Mississippi  River  to  Lake  Michigan. 
The  present  distance  by  water  from  Chicago  to  Rock  Island  is  607  miles. 
By  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal  it  will  be  188  miles,  a  sav- 
ing of  419  miles  to  all  points  on  the  Mississippi  above  Rock  Island. 
The  canal  will  provide  also  a  shorter  route  from  all  points  below  Rock 
Island  to  a  point  78  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River. 

By  the  present  project  the  canal  will  extend  from  a  point  If  miles 

*  Manuscript  received  Sept.  13,  1894. — Secretary  Ass'n.  of  Eng.  Soci. 
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above  the  town  of  Hennepin,  at  the  great  bend  of  the  Illinois  River,  by 
way  of  Bureau  Creek  Valley,  Penney's  Slough,  Rock  River  and  a  sec- 
tion of  canal  around  the  lower  rapids  of  Rock  River  to  the  Mississippi 
at  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  or  the  lower  end  of  the  city  of  Rock  Island, 
distance  of  77  miles.  A  navigable  feeder  will  extend  from  Rock  River, 
near  Dixon,  111.,  to  the  west  end  of  the  summit  level,  a  distance  of  35 
miles. 

Leaving  the  Illinois  River,  the  canal  reaches  its  summit  level  at 
the  twentieth  mile,  after  an  ascent  of  205  feet,  through  twenty-four 
locks,  with  lifts  varying  from  3  to  10  feet.  The  summit  level  is  5  miles 
in  length,  and  is  connected  with  the  Mississippi  River  by  a  descent  of 
102  feet,  through  fourteen  locks,  with  lifts  varying  from  5  to  12  feet. 
The  feeder  has  a  total  fall  of  2.5  feet  in  thirty-five  miles,  with  a  guard 
lock  at  the  upper  end.  In  addition  to  the  locks  already  mentioned,  the 
principal  works  of  construction  are  six  aqueducts,  ranging  in  length 
from  150  to  420  feet;  seventy-three  culverts,  with  openings  varying 
from  3  to  30  feet;  five  dams,  with  heights  ranging  from  6  to  12  feet; 
fifty-four  highway  bridges,  eight  railway  bridges,  and  abont  4,800  linear 
feet  of  sluices,  inflows,  weirs  and  spillways.  The  width  of  the  canal  at 
the  water-line  is  80  feet,  and  the  depth  of  water  is  7  feet.  The  locks 
are  170  feet  long,  between  hollow  quoins,  and  35  feet  in  width.  The 
cost  of  the  main  line  is  estimated  at  $5,068,000,  and  the  feeder  at 
$1,858,000,  making  the  total  for  the  entire  canal  $6,926,000.  These 
estimates,  however,  were  made  before  the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law, 
and,  in  order  to  make  them  comply  with  present  conditions,  the  esti- 
mates should  be  increased  about  20  per  cent. 

The  only  work  of  construction  so  far  accomplished  has  been  done 
on  the  section  of  canal  around  the  lower  rapids  of  Rock  River,  extend- 
ing along  that  river  for  a  distance  of  4}  miles  from  its  mouth.  This 
construction,  as  well  as  the  location,  plans  and  estimates,  submitted  to 
Congress  in  1890,  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Captain  W.  L. 
Marshall,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.  Surveys  for  the  final  location 
of  this  section  were  begun  in  November,  1890,  and  actual  construction 
in  July,  1892.  Both  have  been  entirely  in  charge  of  Mr.  L.  L.Wheeler 
as  resident  engineer.  The  construction  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
miles,  of  locks  36  and  37,  and  of  the  bridges,  has  been  in  charge  of 
Mr.  A.  0.  Rowse,  while  that  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  miles,  and  of  the 
guard  lock,  sluice-ways,  dams  and  abutments,  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
writer. 

The  stone  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  section  of  the  canal  is 
a  flinty  limestone,  usually  without  bed,  or,  at  best,  in  thin,  irregular 
strata.  It  is  cracked  in  all  directions,  and  the  seams  are  usually  filled 
with  fire  clay,  so  that  it  is  entirely  unfit  for  use,  even  for  good  rubble 
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masonry.  The  building  stone  most  available  is  the  Joliet  limestone, 
which,  however,  absorbs  water  freely,  and  is  rapidly  disintegrated  by 
the  frost,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  locks  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal, 
the  Moline  water-power  dam,  and  many  other  Avorks.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  good  sand  and  gravel  are  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal, 
and  the  rock,  which  it  is  necessary  to  excavate  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
miles,  is  good  material  for  crushing.  With  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
best  Portland  cement,  Captain  JNIarshall  believed  that  it  wouhl  make  an 
artificial  stone  which  would  be  as  hard  as  the  native  building  stones, 
and  would  better  resist  the  action  of  the  elements,  and  which  could  be 
much  more  strongly  repaired,  at  an  expense  of  but  ten-seventeenths  of 
the  cost  of  masonry  of  natural  stone.  Captain  Marshall's  recommenda- 
tion was  approved,  and  all  of  the  masonry  for  this  section  will  be  entirely 
of  concrete.  The  three  locks  on  this  section  are  the  only  locks  in  the 
United  States  that  have  been  built  entirely  of  concrete;  and  the  only 
precedent  abroad,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  is  an  important  lock  on 
the  Canal  St.  Denis,  France. 

In  the  order  of  their  construction,  the  masonry  structures  in  this 
section  of  the  canal  are:  The  abutments  for  two  timber  dams,  one  sub- 
merged culvert,  the  piers  and  abutments  for  seven  Taintor  gates,  one 
guard  lock,  the  foundation  and  walls  of  lock  No.  37  (of  12  feet  lift),  the 
foundation  and  walls  of  lock  No.  36  (of  6  feet  lift),  the  abutments  for 
one  ponton  bridge,  and  the  abutments  and  draw-piers  for  one  railway 
bridge  and  one  highway  bridge.  All  these  are  completed,  except  the 
masonry  for  the  two  swing  bridges,  where  oreparations  for  construction 
have  just  been  commenced. 

DAM   ABUTMENTS. 

The  site  of  each  abutment  was  first  enclosed  with  an  earthen  coffer- 
dam, protected  with  riprap,  and  the  earth  Avas  then  excavated  to  solid 
rock.  The  forming  of  the  first  two  abutments  was  erected  in  sections, 
the  alternate  sections  being  first  erected  and  filled.  AVhen  the  concrete 
in  these  had  set,  and  the  forms  had  been  removed,  the  planking  f)r  the 
front  and  back  of  the  intermediate  sections  was  braced  against  the  con- 
crete as  firmly  as  possible  and  then  filled.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
obtain  by  this  method  a  good  alinement  for  the  surface  of  the  walls,  and 
in  the  case  of  all  the  masonry  built  subsequently,  the  forming  for 
a  Ijoining  sections  has  beea  erected  at  the  same  time.  The  abutment  on 
the  north  shore,  and  the  two  on  Carr's  Island,  were  L-shaped,  the  side 
next  to  the  river  baing  40  feet,  and  that  extending  into  the  earth  20 
feet  long.  The  thickness  at  the  top  is  3  feet,  the  frout  is  vertical,  and 
the  back  extends  in  steps,  with  a  tread  of  from  14  to  16  inches,  to  the 
base,  which  is  four-tenths  of  the  height.     Each  of  these  three  abutments 
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was  built  in  four  sections,  each  section  containing  about  30  cubic  yards, 
and  constituting  one  day's  work.  The  forming  consisted  of  2  by  8-inch 
studs,  spaced  2  feet  between  centers,  2  by  8-inch  plank,  and  4  by  6-inch 
braces.  In  order  to  secure  a  uniform  thickness,  the  planks  were  pur- 
chased with  both  sides  dressed. 

The  concrete  for  the  north  shore  abutment  was  composed  of  1  part 
Germania  (Portland)  cement,  2i  parts  sand,  and  4j  parts  broken  stone. 
For  the  other  two,  the  proportions  were  1  part  Germania  cement,  2  parts 
sand,  2  parts  screened  pebbles,  and  3  parts  stone.  For  a  thickness  of 
8  inches  on  the  face,  and  of  5  inches  on  top,  the  proportions  were  1  part 
Germania  cement  and  2  parts  sand.  The  gravel  ran  from  i  inch  to 
2  inches,  and  the  stone  had  passed  a  2-inch  screen.  The  unit  of  measure 
in  mixing  each  batch  of  concrete  was  the  volume  of  one  barrel  of  cement ; 
that  is,  the  box  in  which  the  sand  was  measured  was  filled  by  one  barrel 
of  cement  if  the  latter  was  shoveled  in,  and  contained  about  4.5  cubic 
feet,  although  the  barrels  in  which  the  cement  was  packed  contained 
about  3.6  cubic  feet.  The  stone  and  pebbles  were  wetted  before  being 
measured,  and  about  five  common  buckets  of  water  added  during  the 
mixing,  or  as  much  as  the  mixture  would  take  without  quaking  when 
rammed.  When  the  mixture  quakes  under  ramming,  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  thorough  compacting,  and  the  work  is  injured  in  that  case  also 
by  the  water  which  collects  on  the  top  of  each  layer.  The  sand  and 
cement  were  turned  over  about  three  times  with  shovels  and  spread  in  a 
layer;  then  the  pebbles  were  added,  and  finally  the  stone  was  dumped 
on,  the  two  latter  ingredients  being  measured  with  wheelbarrows.  The 
entire  mass  was  then  turned  over  at  least  four  times  by  shoveling  from 
one  place  to  another,  so  as  to  insure  that  every  particle  was  handled 
each  time,  the  last  turn  lauding  it  in  the  wheelbarrows.  The  tampers 
consisted  of  solid  castings  with  handles  of  H-iuch  gas  pipe.  For  tamp- 
ing next  to  the  plank,  a  rammer  6  inches  square  and  weighing  30 
pounds  was  used  at  first,  but  this  was  subsequently  cut  down  to  4  by  6 
inches.  The  other  rammers  were  cylindrical,  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighed  20  pounds. 

The  force  employed  on  the  concrete  work  was  usually  as  follows: 

Handling  cement  and  measuring  sand 2  laborers 

Filling  barrows  with  pebbles  and  stones  3  " 

Mixing  ingredients  wiili  shovels 8  " 

Shoveling  concrete  into  barrows 2  " 

Wheeling  concrete  to  form     ....        5 

Spreading  concrete  in  form 1  " 

Tamping  concrete  in  form      5 

Total 26        " 
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The  abutment  on  the  north  shore  contains  89  cubic  yards.  The 
cost  of  the  abutments  on  Carr's  Island  is  given  in  detail  in  the  following 
table.  Owing  to  the  isolated  position  of  these  abutments,  to  the  greater 
cost  of  the  stone  per  cubic  yard,  to  the  larger  percentage  of  cement,  and 
partly  to  the  relative  size  of  the  masses  of  concrete,  the  cost  per  cubic 
yard  of  concrete  considerably  exceeds  the  cost  per  unit  of  the  subse- 
quent work.  After  setting  took  place,  the  concrete  was  wetted  thor- 
oughly twice  a  day  for  the  first  few  days,  and  then  once  a  day  for  a 
week  longer.  The  forming  was  frequently  removed  on  the  third  day 
after  filling;  but  the  sides,  as  well  as  the  top,  were  protected  from  the 
sun  by  canvas  or  boards  for  at  least  a  week.  When  the  forming  was 
removed,  the  slight  ridges  produced  at  the  joints  in  the  planking  give 
the  walls  the  appearance  of  cut  masonry. 

Cost  op  Two  Concrete  Abutments  on  Carr's  Island. 

420  barrels  Germania  (Portland)  cement $1,428  00 

125  cubic  yards  crushed  stone 531  00 

60  cubic  yards  pebbles 153  00 

135  cubic  yards  sand ......  62  00 

Lumber  and  iron  for  forms,  warehouse,  kitchen  and  platforms  (charg- 
ing one-quarter  of  the  cost  of  same) 140  00 

Carpenter  work 282  00 

Mixing  and  placing  concrete 375  00 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  cost  of  plant 80  00 

Engineering  and  miscellaneous  items 75  00 

Total  cost  of  254  cubic  yards  concrete $3,126  00 

Cost  per  cubic  yard $12.24 

Barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry 1.65 

ABUTMENT,    PIERS    FOR   TAINTOR   GATES,    AND    LOW    RETAINING    WALLS 

AT   GUARD    LOCK. 

The  sites  for  the  abutment,  piers,  guard  lock  and  culvert  were 
partly  in  the  river  bed,  and  were  enclosed  by  the  same  coffer-dam,  con- 
sisting of  clay  and  riprap.  After  excavating  the  earth  and  rock  to  the 
necessary  depth,  the  foundations  were  prepared  by  excavating  all  clay 
pockets  and  loose  rock  to  a  reasonable  depth,  and  filling  the  same  with 
concrete.  The  abutment  has  three  walls,  having  lengths  of  30,  43  and 
50  feet  respectively.  The  cross-sections  of  the  walls  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  just  described,  and  the  height  above  the  foundations  is 
from  14  to  16  feet.  The  piers  are  6  feet  by  28  feet,  and  16  feet  high  at 
the  upper  end.  The  two  low  retaining  walls  below  the  abutment  are 
18  inches  wide  on  top,  3  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  and  about  5  feet  in 
height.  They  have  a  combined  length  of  420  feet,  with  a  batter  of  10 
inches  on  the  front  and  a  step  of  eight  inches  on  the  back. 
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The  forming  used  for  the  abutments  previously  described  had 
yielded  appreciably  in  several  places.  Tliis,  together  with  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  decided  to  install  a  mixer  and  transport  the  material  iu 
cars,  led  to  the  design  of  a  heavier  system  of  forming,  which  might  bet- 
ter resist  the  shock  produced  by  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete  dropping  from 
the  car.  The  system  introduced  consisted  of  8  by  10-inch  timbers, 
spaced  4  feet  between  centers,  for  uprights;  6  by  6-inch  and  6  by  8-iuch 
timbers  for  braces;  4  by  8-inch  timber,  dressed  on  both  sides  to  a  uni- 
form thickness,  for  planking  the  faces,  and  2  by  12  inch  rough  plank 
for  the  backs.  The  lower  ends  of  the  inclined  braces  were  set  into  gains 
in  the  horizontal  braces,  being  held  by  a  single  8-inch  lag  screw.  After 
the  uprights  were  pkimbed,  a  block  was  lag-screwed  at  the  uppfr  end  of 
each  brace.  The  horizontal  braces  held  the  feet  of  the  uprights,  and  at 
the  other  end  abutted  against  timbers  bolted  to  the  rock.  As  regards 
first  cost,  ease  of  erection,  durability,  strength  and  stiffness,  the  system 
has  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  Sufficient  lumber  was  ordered  for 
the  erection  of  the  entire  forming  for  one  lock  wall,  and  by  the  time  the 
bridge  masonry  is  completed,  a  large  part  of  this  will  have  been  used 
from  eight  to  ten  times. 

The  f  )rming  for  the  abutment  was  divided  into  sections.  The  con- 
crete work  in  each  section  was  continuous  from  bottom  to  top,  except 
in  the  abutment  and  piers  at  the  guard  lock,  and  in  the  culvert.  The 
abutment  and  the  piers  were  the  first  pieces  constructed  in  the  season  of 
1893,  and  for  several  reasons  it  was  impracticable  to  work  more  than 
one  shift  at  that  time.  To  have  made  the  sections  of  such  a  length  that 
they  could  be  filled  in  one  shift  would  have  increased  the  cost  of  car- 
penter work,  and  would  have  reduced  the  working  space  in  the  forms  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  cost  would  have  been  very  appreciably  increased. 
The  culvert  was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  cross- 
section,  as  described  in  a  succeeding  paragraph.  The  piers  and  part 
of  the  sections  of  the  abutment  were  filled  to  a  level  about  6  inches 
below  the  proposed  water  surface,  and  the  remainder  was  filled  on  the 
day  following.  The  proportions  of  ingredients  for  the  concrete  were  1 
part  Alsen's  Portland  cement,  2  parts  sand,  1  part  pebbles  and  4  parts 
broken  stone.  The  thickness  and  composition  of  the  facing  and  coping, 
and  the  method  of  mixing  and  depositing  the  concrete,  were  the  same  as 
for  the  abutments  on  Carr's  Island,  except  that  Utica  (natural)  cement 
was  used  in  the  foundations  of  the  low  retaining  walls.  The  actual 
quantities  of  the  several  materials  used  were  not  determined.  Data  in 
regard  to  the  cost  will  be  given  in  connection  with  that  for  the  guard 
lock.  The  amount  of  concrete  in  the  abutment,  including  the  founda- 
tion, is  o43  cubic  yards,  and  that  in  the  piers  and  low  walls  under  the 
Taintor  gates,  including  the  foundations,  is  234   cubic   yards.      The 
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amount  of  masonry  in  the  low  retaining  walls,  including  the  founda- 
tions, is  267  cubic  yards. 

SUBMERGED    CULVERT   AT   GUARD    LOCK. 

This  culvert  is  intended  to  carry  the  discharge  of  a  small  creek, 
with  its  accompanying  drift  and  sediment,  entirely  under  the  lock  and 
sluice-way  and  into  the  river.  Th's  manner  of  disposition  also  prevents 
the  water  from  backing  over  a  considerable  area  of  farm  land,  as  it  would 
do  if  it  were  allowed  to  empty  into  the  canal.  The  culvert  has  an  inside 
width  of  10  feet,  side  walls  4  feet  6  inches  high,  height  to  crown  of  arch 
6  feet  9  inches,  and  length  of  202  feet.  Owing  to  the  shape  of  the  cross- 
section,  it  was  not  feasible  in  this  case  to  carry  out  the  rule  of  complet- 
ing one  vertical  section  each  day,  and  it  was  necessary  to  construct  first 
the  floor,  then  the  side  walls,  and  finally  the  arch.  The  floor  has  a 
thickness  of  0.9  to  1.2  feet,  the  side  walls  1  to  3  feet,  and  the  arch 
1.25  feet  at  the  crown  and  2.25  feet  at  the  skew-back. 

The  vertical  and  h-orizontal  timbers  were  4  by  6  inch,  and  the  plank 
2  by  12  inch,  rough.  Although  4  feet  between  centers  for  the  studs 
would  have  been  close  enough  to  support  the  planking  for  the  sides, 
they  were  placed  2  feet  between  centers  to  properly  support  the  ribs 
in  the  centers.  The  centers  were  built  up  of  four  pieces  of  2  by  12-iuch 
plank,  and  the  lagging  consisted  of  2  by  4-inch  lumber.  No  facing  was 
used  except  about  3  inches  next  to  the  centers.  Where  the  side  walls 
exceeded  2  feet  in  thickness,  a  cheaper  concrete,  consisting  of  1  part 
Utica  (natural)  cement,  1  part  sand  and  2  parts  broken  stone,  was  used 
next  to  the  rock.  Wherever  there  was  a  spring  in  the  seams  of  the 
rock,  a  drain  tile,  to  serve  as  a  weep  hole,  was  built  into  the  concrete. 
The  proportions  of  the  different  ingredients  for  the  rest  of  the  concrete, 
and  the  method  of  mixing  and  depositing,  were  the  same  as  for  the 
abutment  and  piers  at  the  guard  lock.  The  quantities  and  cost  of  the 
materials  will  be  summarized  in  connection  with  the  lock  proper.  The 
amount  of  masonry  in  the  culvert,  portals  and  cross-wall  at  end  of  south 
lock  wall,  was  594  cubic  yards. 

MASONRY  FOR  TAINTOR  GATES  AT  MILL  CREEK, 

This  consists  of  three  piers,  6  feet  wide  and  30  feet  long ;  and  two 
abutments,  4  feet  wide  on  top,  6  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  30  feet  long, 
with  additional  wing  walls,  14  feet  long,  running  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
One  of  the  abutments  is  provided  with  two  wing  walls,  but  the  other 
with  only  one.  Their  greatest  height  is  11  feet.  The  design  of  forming, 
proportions  of  ingredients,  and  method  of  handling  the  materials  were 
the  same  as  for  the  abutment  and  piers  at  the  guard  lock.  The  quan- 
tities of  the  ingredients,  and  their  cost  delivered  at  the  gates,  are  shown 
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in   the  following  summary.     The  cost  of  stone  is  low  because  half  the 
cost  of  excavation  is  charged  to  the  4th  and  5th  miles. 

Cost  of  Masonry  at  Mill  Creek  Taintor  Gates. 

664  barrels  Alsen's  (Portland)  cement $1,992  00 

253  cubic  yards  crushed  stone      .    .      278  00 

116      "         "      pebbles  151  00 

214      "  "      sand 193  00 

40,000  feet  B.  M.  lumber  for  forming  (charging  one  quarter 

of  the  cost  of  same) 160  00 

Carpenter  work  on  forms 359  00 

Mixing  and  placing  concrete 878  00 

Miscellaneous  bills 84  00 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  cost  of  plant 45  00 

Total  cost  of  460  cubic  yards  of  concrete |4,140  GO 

Cost  per  cubic  yard $9.00 

Barrels  of  Portland  cement  p3r  cubic  yard  of  masonry  .    .  1.44 


Fig.  1. — Masonry  for  Mill  Creek  Taintor  Gates  Completed  (Oct.  19, 1893). 


CO^^CRETE-MIXING    PLANT. 

The  concrete  for  the  walls  of  the  three  locks  was  mixed  entirely  by 
steam,  and,  before  referring  to  their  construction,  the  mixing  plant  will 
be  briefly  described.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  truss  supported  by  two 
A-frames  of  unequal  height,  the  legs  of  which  are  30  feet  and  38  feet 
respectively.  Under  one  end  of  the  truss  is  the  frame  supporting  a 
4-foot  cubical  steel  box,  mounted  on  two  corners  diagonally  opposite,  and 
geared  so  as  to  make  nine  revolutions  per  minute.  Above  the  mixer  is 
a  large  hopper,  and  under  the  mixer  is  the  track  for  the  cars  which 
transport  the  concrete  to  the  lock  walls.     Under  the  other  end  of  the  truss 
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is  a  pit  for  receiving  the  charging  box.  On  two  sides  of  this  pit  are  the 
tracks  leading  to  the  piles  of  sand,  gravel,  and  crushed  stone,  while  on 
the  other  two  sides  are  the  cement  platform  and  water  barrel,  so  that  all 
of  the  ingredients  may  readily  be  dumped  into  the  charging  box.  The 
charging  box  is  3  feet  8  inches  square  and  3  feet  deep  inside,  holding 
40  cubic  feet,  and  is  supported  by  a  2-inch  steel  cable  running  through 
a  pair  of  double  blocks.  The  angle  of  the  truss  is  such  that  the  cable 
hoists  the  bucket,  and  carries  it  along  the  truss  without  the  use  of  any 
latching  arrangements. 

At  the  guard  lock  the  mixer  was  erected  as  shown  on  the  accom- 
panying plate  and  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  canvas  tube  to  conduct 
the  concrete  from  the  hopper  to  the  mixer.  When  the  mixer  was 
re-erected,  the  hopper  was  lowered  about  6  inches,  and  the  spill  was 
obviated  without  the  use  of  the  canvas.  At  the  same  time,  the  distance 
between  the  mixer  and  the  lower  platform  was  reduced  about  9  inches, 
and  diagonal  braces  were  placed  under  the  boxes  supporting  the  axle  of 
the  mixer.  At  lock  36,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  relative 
elevations,  the  sills  of  the  A-frames  were  buried  about  4  feet  in  the 
ground. 

A  15  horse-power  portable  engine  drives  the  hoist  with  one  pulley, 
and  the  friction  clutch,  which  operates  the  mixer,  w^ith  the  other.  The 
arrangement  for  supplj'ing  the  cubical  mixer  with  the  materials  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  its  operation  has  been  thoroughly  satis- 
factory in  every  respact.  Nine  revolutions  of  the  box  suffice  to  mix  the 
ingredients  perfectly.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  facing  is  not  thor- 
oughly mixed  by  this  process,  ani  it  is,  therefore,  mixed  with  shovels. 
The  belt  hoist,  trolley,  charging  box,  and  cubical  mixer,  with  the  nec- 
essary shafting,  gearing,  etc.,  cost  $706,  delivered  at  Milan,  and  the 
timbar,  framiug  and  erection  cost  ab^ut  $300  more.  The  framework  is 
put  together  with  bolts,  and  is  readily  moved  from  one  site  to  another. 

GUARD    LOCK    WALLS. 

The  main  part  of  the  north  wall  has  a  top  width  of  6  feet,  and  a  bot- 
tom width  of  7  feet  6  inches,  with  a  batter  on  the  back.  The  south  wall 
has  a  top  width  of  4  feet,  stepping  down  on  the  back  to  a  bottom  width 
of  7  feet  6  inches,  or  the  same  as  that  of  the  north  wall.  The  height  of 
the  walls  above  the  foundation  is  16  feet,  but  for  a  certain  distance 
at  the  upper  ends,  this  is  increased  to  17  feet.  The  length  is  238  feet. 
Adjoining  the  forming  and  extending  the  full  length  of  each  wall,  was 
erected  a  trestle  consisting  of  6  x  6-inch  posts,  and  6  x  8-iuch  caps,  con- 
nected with  the  forming  and  supporting  the  track  for  the  concrete  cars. 
Each  wfUl  was  divided  into  sections.  In  order  to  fill  a  section  continu- 
ously, it  was  found  necessary  to  work  two  shifts  per  day  on  the  sections 
of  the  north  wall. 
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Fig.  2 — Placing  Concrete,  South  Wall  of  Guard  Lock  (Sept.  9,  1893). 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  two  different  contractors  to  deliver  the 
necessary  gravel  on  time,  it  was  decided  to  build  the  walls  without 
gravel,  and  the  quantities  entering  each  batch  of  concrete  were :  1  barrel 
of  Alsen's  cement,  10  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  20  cubic  feet  of  crushed 
stone.  At  each  of  the  three  locks  a  mi.Kture  of  cement  equivalent  to  at 
least  five  barrels  was  kept  on  hand  in  tlie  cement  box,  so  that  if  a  barrel 
of  poor  cement  got  into  the  lot  it  would  not  be  concentrated  in  one  place 
in  the  wall.  The  tops  of  the  walls  were  completed  by  heaping  the  forms 
slightly  more  than  full,  scraping  off  the  e.Kcess  with  a  template  con- 
structed so  as  to  make  the  top  of  the  walls  slightly  crowning,  and  then 
smoothing  with  a  float,  but  not  rubbing  sufficiently  to  work  the  cement 
to  the  surface  and  leave  a  layer  of  sand  just  beneath.  The  layers 
of  material  were  put  in  about  six  inches  thick  before  tamping.  After 
tamping  each  layer  was  roughened  sufficiently  to  form  a  good  bond 
with  the  next  one. 

At  the  guard  lock,  as  well  as  at  the  other  two  locks,  12  by  12  inch 
holes  about  15  feet  apart  were  left  near  the  center  lines  of  the  walls, 
extending  down  into  the  walls  within  4  to  6  feet  of  the  bottom.  Begin- 
ning on  the  day  after  a  section  was  completed,  the  holes  were  filled  with 
water  several  times  a  day  for  at  least  a  week,  besides  keeping  the  tops 
and  sides  of  the  walls  wetted  during  the  same  period.  At  the  guard 
lock  the  water  disappeared  from  the  holes  much  more  rapidly  than 
at  the  two  lower  locks  where  gravel  was  used.  Owing  to  percolation 
through  the  concrete  intervening  between  the  holes  and  the  surface^ 
part  of  the  water  reappeared  on  the  sides  of  the  walls.  This  is  regarded 
as  indicating  that  these  walls  were  not  as  compact  as  those  in  which 
gravel  was  used,  although  the  ramming  was  equally  thorough. 
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An  average  run  for  a  day  of  eight  hours  at  the  guard  lock  was 
about  40  batches  of  facing,  and  60  batches  of  concrete  proper,  repre- 
senting 100  barrels  of  cement.  The  statement  tliat  the  8  inches  of 
facing  required  about  two-thirds  as  much  cement  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
wall,  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  is  nevertheless  true.  The  average 
force  employed  was  as  follows : 

Handling; cement 3  laborers. 

Filliag  and  pushing  sand  car 5  " 

"         "           "         stone  car 9  " 

Measuring  water 1  " 

Dumping  bucket  on  top  platform  ........  3  " 

Opening  anil  closing  door  of  mixer 1  " 

Operating  friction  clutch 1  " 

Attending  concrete  cars  under  mixer 1  " 

Mixing  material  for  facing 6  " 

Dumping  cars  at  form  . 2  " 

Spreading  concrete  in  form 3  " 

Tamping          "               "         10  " 

Finisiiing  top  of  wall 2  " 

Total 47        '• 

Hauling  concrete  cars  with  single  horse 1  teamster. 

Operating   hoist 1  engine  driver. 

Running  engine 1       "        *' 

In  charge  of  form 1  sub-overseer. 

In  general  charge 1  overseer. 

Total  force 52  men. 

The  total  quantities  of  material,  and  their  cost  delivered  at  the  lock, 
for  all  the  structures  at  the  guard  lock,  including  the  abutment,  piers, 
culvert,  lock  walls,  and  low  walls  below  the  al)utinent,  are  given  below. 
The  price  for  crushed  stone  is  low,  because  it  was  e.Kcavated  in  the  canal 
trunk,  and  only  half  the  cost  of  e.xcavatiou  is  charged  to  the  lock.  The 
quantities  of  masonry  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  including  founda- 
tions, are  1,181  cubic  yards  and  1,032  cubic  yards  respectively,  and  that 
under  the  mitre  sills  is  111  cubic  yards. 

Cost  of  Masonry  Structures  at  Guard  Lock. 

5,246  barrels  Alsen's  (Portland)  cement  delivered  at  lock  .  $15,604  00 

152      "       Utica  (natural)             "              "            "          .  84  00 

2,901  cubic  yards  crusiied   stone 2,901  00 

J26      "         "       pebbles      . 113  00 

1,970       "         "       sand 1,398  00 

14-5,000  feet  B.  M.  lumber  for  forming  trestles  (charging  one 

qu.irter  of  the  cost  of  same) 059  00 

Iron  for  forming,  trestles,  etc 90  00 

Coal,  oils  and  miscellaneous  bills 327  00 
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C:irpenter  work  on  forms  and  trestles $2,726  00 

Mixing  and  placing  concrete 6,693  00 

Pumping,  engineering  and  miscellaneous  labor 742  00 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  cost  of  plant 550  OO 

Total  cost  of  3,762  cubic  yards  of  concrete $31,887  00 

Cost  per  cubic  yard $8.48 

Barrels  of  Portland  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry  .    .  1.40 

FOUNDATIONS    FOR    LOCKS    36    AND    37. 

The  foundation  of  lock  36  was  the  only  piece  of  concrete  work 
done  by  contract.  It  consisted  of  564  piles  capped  by  10  by  10  inch 
longitudinal  pine  timbers,  with  concrete  rammed  between  them  to  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  longitudinals.  Cross  timbers  of  6  by  10  inch  and 
10  by  10  inch  pine  were  placed  on  the  longitudinals,  the  spaces  between 
them  were  rammed  with  concrete,  and  the  spaces  between  the  walls  were 
covered  with  2-inch  pine  blank.  The  concrete,  except  under  the  lower 
gates,  consisted  of  one  part  Utica  (natural)  cement,  one  part  sand,  and 
three  parts  screened  pebbles,  while  that  under  the  lower  gates  consisted 
of  one  part  Germania  (Portland)  cement,  two  parts  sand,  and  four  and 
one-half  parts  ss-reened  pebbles.  The  cement  was  furnished  by  the 
United  States  Government,  and  cost,  delivered  at  Milan,  $0.55  per  barrel 
for  Utica,  and  $3.10  for  Germania.  The  total  quantity  of  concrete  in 
the  foundation  was  855  cubic  yards,  and  the  contract  price  was  65.00 
per  cubic  yard,  the  contractor  furnishing  all  material  except  the  cement. 

On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  contractor,  the  foundation  of  lock 
No.  37  was  constructed  by  hired  labor.  Before  depositing  any  concrete, 
the  soft  places  were  covered  with  broken  stone,  and  the  water  from  a 
number  of  large  springs  was  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  foundation 
by  several  lines  of  tiling.  The  proportions  of  ingredients  for  the  main 
part  of  the  foundation  were  1  part  of  Utica  cement,  and  3  of  gravel. 
A  space  25  feet  in  width,  extending  entirely  across  the  foundation  un- 
der the  lower  gates,  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  28  inches  belo\V^  the 
tops  of  the  piles  and  filled  with  concrete,  consisting  of  1  part  of  Utica 
cement  and  2j  of  gravel.  An  area  under  each  hollow  quoin,  however, 
was  filled  with  Portland  cement  concrete.  The  arrangement  cif  piles 
and  timbers  was  practically  the  same  as  that  at  lock  36.  At  both  locks 
the  materials  were  hauled  upon  the  foundation  in  wagons,  and  the  ingre- 
dients were  mixed  by  hand  upon  a  movable  platform,  and  shoveled 
directly  into  place  without  the  use  of  wheelbarrows.  The  total  amount 
in  the  foundation  of  lock  37  is  1,074  cubic  yards.  The  mixing,  de- 
positing, and  ramming  cost  approximately  $1  per  cubic  yard. 
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MASONRY   AT   LOCK    37. 

The  main  part  of  both  lock  walls  has  a  top  width  of  4  feet,  and  a 
bottom  width  of  11  feet,  with  a  batter  on  the  back.  The  height  of  the 
walls  above  the  foundation  is  from  24  to  26  feet.  The  lift  being  12  feet, 
the  mitre  and  breast  walls  are  each  12  feet  high.  The  thickness  of  the 
mitre  wall  is  8  feet  throughout  its  height,  and  that  of  the  breast  wall  is 
4  feet  on  top  and  8  feet  at  the  bottom.     A  filling  culvert,  3  feet  wide 


Fig.  3. — Constkuctixg  North  Wall  of  Lock  37  (Nov.  10,  1893). 

and  6  feet  high,  is  constructed  in  each  wall  around  the  upper  gate,  and 
each  wall  is  divided  into  nine  sections,  the  largest  section  containing  250 
cul)ic  yards.  The  other  dimensions  of  the  lock  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  guard  lock.  Uprights,  8  x  10  inches  and  of  the  full  height  of  the 
lock  walls,  could  not  readily  be  obtained,  so  that  shorter  lengths  were 
bolted  together  to  answer  the  purpose.  It  was  also  necessary  to  add  a 
row  of  longer  braces  on  each  side.  Two  4  x  10-inch  timbers,  14  feet 
long,  were  bolted  to  each  pair  of  uprights,  and  stiffened  by  a  2  x  12-inch 
brace,  to  furnish  a  support  to  the  ti-ack.  In  other  respects  the  forming 
is  similar  to  that  at  the  guard  lock.  At  the  guard  lock,  on  account  of 
the  uneven  rock  bottom,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  each  upright  separately, 
but  here  on  the  grillage  foundation  it  was  much  more  convenient  to  raise 
them  in  bents.  Here,  and  at  lock  36,  the  timbers  for  holding  the  feet 
of  the  braces  were  drift-bolted  directly  to  the  grillage  foundation. 

In  order  to  comply  with  Captain  Marshall's  directions  to  use  1 
part  of  cement  to  8  of  other  ingredients,  the  quantities  entering  each 
batch   of   concrete  were  4?  cubic  feet   of  cement,  15  cubic  feet  of  a 
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mixture  of  pebbles  and  saud,  and  20  cubic  feet  of  crushed  stone.  The 
original  plan  was  to  use  only  screened  pebbles  ia  place  of  the  natural 
gravel,  but,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  two  contractors  to  deliver  the 
requisite  amount,  it  was  decided  to  haul  the  natural  mixture  by  hired 
labor.  The  total  quantity  used  of  each  is  given  in  the  next  table.  The 
screened  pebbles  were  used  partly  with  sand  only,  and  partly  with  the 
natural  gravel.  Ten  measures  of  the  natural  gravel  consisted  of  4.9 
measures  of  sand  (passed  through  a  No.  12  sieve)  and  6.6  measures 
of  pebbles  ranging  in  size  from  y'j  of  an  inch  to  1  inch. 

The  cross-sections  of  the  walls  being  so  much  greater  than  at  the 
guard  lock,  it  was  decided  to  put  on  three  shifts,  and  to  run  continu- 
ously during  the  construction  of  each  wall.     It  was  found  that,  by  using 


Fig.  4. — Constructing  South  Wall  op  Lock  37  (Oct.  25,  1893). 


six  Wells  lights,  the  concrete  could  be  laid  at  night  about  as  well  and  as 
economically  as  during  the  day.  The  two  main  walls  were  erected  in 
21  shifts  and  20  shifts,  respectively,  or  one  shift  less  than  two  weeks  for 
both  walls,  making  an  average  of  86.2  cubic  yards  of  concrete  per  day  of 
eight  hours.  The  average  output  per  shift  was  65  batches  of  coarse  mate- 
rial, and  31  batches  of  fine  material.  The  arrangement  of  the  force  was 
the  same  as  at  the  guard  lock,  except  that  one  or  two  men  were  added 
in  several  places,  making  the  total  force  ou  each  shift  58  men.  The  two 
main  walls  contain  3,536  cubic  yards  of  masonry,  the  breast  wall  95 
cubic  yards,  and  the  mitre  wall  136  cubic  yards,  making  the  total  for 
the  lock  walls  3,767  cubic  yards.  The  total  quantities  of  material  and 
their  cost  are  as  follows : 
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Cost  of  Masonry  at  Lock  37. 

4,5G4  barrels  Portland  cement  delivered  at  lock      .    .    .  $14,181  00 

2,460  cubic  yards  crushed  stone        "              "           ....  4,521  00 

2o0    "          "      pel.bles                  "              "           ...  325  00 

1,750    "          "      gravel 2,335  00 

450    ■'         "      sand 450  00 

ISO,'  00  feet  B.  M.  hiniber  for  forming  and  warehouses  (charg- 
ing one-fnurth  the  cost  of  same)  990  00 

Fuel,  ligiiis,  repair.*,  etc 1,171  09 

Carpenter  work  on  forms,  trestles  and  warehouses  ....  2,5".'6  00 

Pumping 270  00 

Mixing  and  placing  concrete 6,170  00 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  cost  of  plant 730  00 

Total  cost  of  3,7G7  cubic  yards  concrete $33,669  00 

Cost  |ier  cubic  yard $3.93 

Barrels  of  Portland  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry  .    .  1.21 
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Fig.  5. — M.iSuNRY  at  Lock  37  Completkd— i<uo.m  North  (Nov- 27,  1S93). 
MASONRY   AT   LOCK  36. 

This  lock  has  a  lift  of  6  feet,  the  height  of  the  main  walls  is  from 
15  to  16  feet,  and  the  other  dimensions  of  the  walls  conform  with  these 
proportions.  The  design  for  the  forming  is  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
north  wall  of  the  guard  lock.  In  the  walls  previously  built,  the  joints 
between  the  different  sections  of  the  masonry  were  about  gV  of  an  inch 
wide  during  the  coldest  weather.  In  order  to  make  this  still  less,  the 
sections  were  reduced  in  length  to  about  22  feet  at  lock  36,  so  that  there 
were  eleven  sections  in  each  wall.  Although  the  ends  of  the  sections 
had  been  previously  left  rough,  so  as  to  form  a  bond  between  them, 
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Captain  Marshall  decided  to  improve  the  bond  by  setting  up  two  4x8 
inch  planks  at  each  end  of  every  alternate  section  during  construction, 
so  as  to  let  the  ends  project  into  the  adjoining  sections. 

The  quantities  of  ingredients  entering  each  batch  of  concrete  were 
5^  cubic  feet  of  Alsen's  cement,  16  cubic  feet  of  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  pebbles,  and  20  cubic  feet  of  crushed  stone,  in  accordance  with 
Captain  Marshall's  directions  to  use  a  1  to  7  mixture.  The  remarks  in 
regard  to  screened  pebbles  and  natural  gravel  in  lock  37  apply  also  to 
lock  36,  This  batch  made  exactly  1  cubic  yard  when  measured  in  place 
in  the  wall.  Working  continuously  with  three  shifts  was  so  satisfactory 
at  lock  37  that  it  was  resumed  at  lock  36.  The  speed  of  construction 
had  been  regulated  at  the  other  locks  by  the  rate  at  which  the  tampers 
could  do  their  work  thoroughly.  In  order  to  increase  the  output,  Mr. 
Wheeler  decided  to  carry  on  two  sections  at  once,  commencing  one  when 
the  other  was  about  half  completed.  Two  gangs  of  spreaders  and  tam- 
pers were  put  on,  but  the  balance  of  the  force  remained  practically  the 
same,  the  total  force  on  each  shift  being  65  men.  The  average  output 
was  thereby  increased  to  76  batches  of  coarse  and  35  of  fine  material, 
the  maximum  being  96  of  coarse  and  22  of  fine.  The  time  occupied  in 
building  the  south  wall,  containing  973  cubic  yards,  was  10  shifts,  or 
97.3  cubic  yards  per  day  of  eight  hours.  The  two  main  walls  contain 
1,819  cubic  yards,  the  breast  wall  41  cubic  yards,  the  mitre  wall  53  cubic 
yards,  and  the  return  walls  at  the  east  end  of  lock,  76  cubic  yards,  mak- 
ing a  total  for  the  lock  walls  of  1,989  cubic  yards. 

About  60  feet  east  of  the  lock  are  the  two  abutments  for  a  ponton 
bridge.  Each  abutment  has  a  special  form  to  allow  for  swinging  and 
protecting  the  bridge.  The  main  walls,  as  well  as  the  wing  walls,  have 
a  top  width  of  2  feet,  bottom  width  of  4  feet  and  a  height  of  10  feet. 
They  rest  on  a  grillage  foundation,  20  inches  thick,  and  together 
contain  152  cubic  yards,  including  the  foundation. 

The  quantities  and  cost  of  materials  for  all  the  walls  at  lock  36 
are  as  follows.  The  increased  cost  per  cubic  yard  over  that  at  lock  37 
is  due  to  the  greater  quantity  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry,  and 
to  the  greater  percentage  of  facing  per  total  volume  of  masonry  : 

Cost  of  Masonry  at  Lock  37. 

3,010  barrels  Alsen's  cement •   .    .    .  $9,057  00 

1,377  cubic  yards  crushed  stone 1,922  00 

393      "         "      screened  peblJes 354  00 

459      "          "      gravel 310  00 

600     "         "      sand 889  00 

150,000  feet  B.  M.  lumber  for  forms  and  warehouses  (charg- 
ing one-fourth  the  cost  of  same)  600  00 

Fuel,  lights,  repairs,  etc 253  00 
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Carpenter  work  on  forms,  trestles,  wareliouses,  etc.  .    .    .      1,472  00 

Mixing  and  placing  concrete,  etc 3,897  00 

Twenty  per  cent,  of  cost  of  plant 6.50  00 

Total  cost  of  2,141  cubic  yards  of  concrete $19,404  00 

Cost  per  cubic  yard §9.06 

Barrels  of  Portland  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry  .    .  1.41     , 

SUMMARY     OF     THE     TOTAL     QUANTITIES    OF    INGREDIENTS,   WITH    THE 
PERCENTAGE   AND   COST   OF    EACH  AT   FIVE  DIFFERENT   SITES. 

Assuming  that  10  measures  of  the  natural  gravel  used  at  locks  36 
and  37  represent  5  and  6.5  measures  respectively,  of  sand  and  of  gravel, 
and  that  6  barrels  of  cement  constitute  a  cubic  yard  as  measured  loose 
in  the  box,  we  obtain  the  following  summary  of  quantities  at  the  sev- 
eral sites. 


Cubic  yards  of  Alsen's  cement 
Cubic  yards  of  crushed  stone  . 
Cubic  yards  of  screened  pebbles 

Cubic  yards  of  sand 

Cubic  yards  of  masonry  .    .    . 


Total  cost  of  masonrr 
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3,762 

460 

3,767 

$3,126 

$31,887 

$4,140 

$33,669 

h  = 


501 

1,377 

691 

730 

2,141 

$19,404 


From  this  we  obtain  the  following  table,  showing  the  percentages  of 
the  dieffrent  ingredients,  based  on  the  volume  of  the  masonry : 


to 


o 


Si's 


Percentage  of  cement 

"  "  stone  . 

"  "  pebbles 

"  sand  . 


28 
49 
24 
53 


23 

77 
03 
52 


24 
55 
25 
47 


20 
65 
37 
35 


Total  percentage 

Barrels  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  .    . 
Cost  of  masonry  per  cubic  yard  .    . 


154 
1.65 

$12.24 


155 

140 

$8.48 


151 
1.44 
$9.00 


157 
1.21 
$8.93 


24 
64 
32 
34 

154 

1.41 

$9.06 


For  structures,  where  the  proportions  of  ingredients  and  the  pro- 
portion of  facing  to  the  total  thickness  of  the  wall  are  the  same  as  here, 
we  may,  from  an  inspection  of  the  preceding  table,  state  the  following 
approximate  rules  for  storing  the  different  ingredients : 
58 
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(a)  If  the  masonry  is  to  be  built  without  pebbles,  the  cement  will 
constitute  one-fourth,  the  stone  three-fourths,  and  the  sand  one-half  of 
the  volume  of  the  masonry  to  be  constructed. 

(b)  If  the  masonry  is  to  be  built  with  pebbles,  the  cement  will  consti- 
tute one-fourth,  the  stone  two-thirds,  the  pebbles  one-third,  and  the  sand 
one^third  of  the  volume  of  the  masonry  to  be  constructed. 

In  either  case,  the  volume  of  the  masonry  will  be  about  two-thirds  of 
the  volume  of  all  the  ingredients.  In  the  preceding  rules,  the  cement  is 
considered  loose,  and  measured  in  cubic  yards,  so  that  a  more  convenient 
rule  for  the  cement  would  be  lA  barrels  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry. 


EULES    FOR    CONCRETE    WORK. 

BY  CAPT.  TT.  L.  MAESHALL. 

(a)  All  massive  concrete  work  should  be  divided  into  sections  by 
vertical  planes,  at  right  angles  to  the  longest  dimensions,  or  on  approxi- 
mately radial  lines  if  curved,  to  determine  in  advance  the  planes  of 
weakness,  along  which  cracks  due  to  contraction  in  setting,  or  to  changes 
in  temperature,  shall  take  place. 

16)  These  sections  must  be  built  in  successive  horizontal  layers,  as 
thin  as  practicable,  each  layer  being  well  rammed  in  place  before  the 
previously  deposited  layer  shall  have  had  time  to  partially  set.  This 
rule  calls  for  continuous  work,  from  base  to  coping,  day  and  night,  if 
necessary,  and  the  work  must  be  rubbed  smooth  on  the  top  surface  and 
completed  without  cessation  of  operations. 

(c)  There  must  be  no  definite  plane  or  surface  of  demarkation  be- 
tween the  facing  and  the  concrete  backing,  but  the  faciug  and  the 
backing  must  be  deposited  in  the  same  horizontal  layers  and  rammed  in 
place  at  the  same  time.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  matrix  or  mortar  of 
the  concrete  should  be  homogeneous  from  face  to  back  of  wall.  It  is 
permissible  to  increase  somewhat  the  proportion  of  cement  in  the  mortar 
near  the  face,  in  order  to  give  greater  strength,  but  the  cement  must  be 
the  same  as  in  the  concrete  mass.  Xo  mixture  of  cement  and  lime,  or 
of  cements  of  different  qualities,  should  be  made.  Diverse  cement  con- 
cretes should  be  connected  by  dovetails. 

(d)  Xo  plastering  or  finishing  of  surfaces,  other  than  sifting  sand 
and  cement  on  the  surfaces,  if  too  wet,  and  rubbing  hard  with  a  float, 
is  allowable,  or  any  practice  that  developes  planes  or  surfaces  of  weak- 
ness other  than  the  vertical  planes  already  noted. 

(e)  The  concrete  and  mortar  shall  be  mixed  with  no  more  water 
than  they  will  carry  without  quaking  in  ramming  ;  they  shall  be  depos- 
ited immediately  after  mixing ;  and  shall  be  kept  well  shaded  from 
the  sun  and  supplied  with  water,  at  least  at  the  surface,  until  well  set. 
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TESTS. 

Tensile  tests  of  the  Alsen's  cement  used,  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  Capt.  Marshall  at  Chicago.  The  average  strength  of  42 
briquettes  of  the  medium  setting  cement  (yellow  label)  at  the  end  of  7 
days,  was  441  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  average  strength  of  44 
briquettes  of  the  same  grade  at  the  age  of  28  days,  was  511  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  mean  strength  of  58  briquettes  of  the  slow  setting 
cement  (white  label)  was  501  pounds,  and  of  54  briquettes  of  the  latter 
grade  at  the  age  of  28  days,  580  pounds.  The  above  briquettes  were 
of  neat  cement  only.  The  mean  strengths  of  briquettes  consisting  of 
1  part  of  cement  and  3  of  standard  quarts  sand,  were  122  pounds  and 
184  pounds  respectively  for  the  medium  setting  cement,  and  142  pounds 
and  207  pounds  respectively  for  the  slow  setting.  The  minimum  and 
maximum  strength  of  the  medium  setting  were  280  pounds  and  610 
pounds  respectively,  and  those  of  the  slow  setting  were  437  pounds  and 
660  pounds  respectively. 

"The  briquettes  of  neat  cement  were  either  rammed  into  moulds 
uniformly,  or  pressed  in  with  a  foi'ce  of  about  220  pounds  per  square 
inch,  the  variations  in  the  two  methods  being  small."  With  briquettes 
containing  sand,  however,  only  results  from  ramming  with  an  iron  bolt 
were  used  in  the  above  averages,  the  strength  of  pressed  sand  briquettes 
being  only  about  one-half  as  great.  The  weight  of  the  bolt  was  ?  pound, 
the  fall  2  inches  and  the  end  area  0.31  square  inch.  The  briquettes 
of  neat  cement,  before  being  placed  in  water,  were  either  allowed  to  stand 
in  air  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  were  left  under  a  damp  cloth  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  latter  method  giving  strengths  nearly  50  per  cent,  greater, 
and  indicating  the  advisability  of  shading  concrete  work,  and  of  supply- 
ing it  with  water  for  at  least  one  week  after  placing  it  in  forms.  The 
quartz  sand  all  passed  a  Xo.  20  sieve,  and  caught  on  a  Xo.  50  sieve. 

Tests  made  by  Captain  Marshall  also  confirmed  those  made  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Noble  at  the  Cairo  Bridge,  and  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  namely,  that  briquettes  containing  limestone  screenings  are 
stronger  than  those  prepared  with  only  sand.  Impure  limestone  screen- 
ings, containing  clay,  as  taken  from  the  crusher,  gave  even  greater  ten- 
sile strengt-hs  than  marble  dust,  or  pure  screenings.  This  is  a  paradox 
which  the  writer  cannot  explain,  but  it  would  seem  to  indicate  some 
chemical  action  between  the  limestone  and  the  clay,  similar  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  setting  of  ordinary  cement. 

The  tests  for  time  of  setting  indicated  that  the  average  time  which 
elapsed  after  moulding  and  before  the  briquettes  of  neat  cement  of  the 
medium  setting  samples  would  support  a  yV  inch  needle  under  a  \  pound 
weight,  was  24  minutes ;  and  the  time  required  for  the  briquettes  to  set 
hanl  enough  to  support  a  ^\  inch  needle  under  a  1-pound  weight,  as 
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determiued  from  the  42  briquettes  previously  mentioned,  was  2  hours 
5  minutes.  The  lengths  of  time  for  the  slow-setting  samples,  as  deter- 
mined from  the  58  briquettes  mentioned  under  tensile  tests,  were  2  hours 
21  minutes  and  4  hours  22  minutes  respectively.  The  tests  for  fineness 
of  both  grades  of  neat  cement  indicated  that  99  per  cent,  passed  a  2,500 
mesh  sieve,  and  87  per  cent,  passed  a  10,000  mesh  sieve.  The  weight 
per  cubic  foot  of  the  concrete,  as  determined  from  6-inch  cubes  made 
from  regular  mixings  at  lock  36,  was  148  pounds  for  the  concrete 
proper,  and  133.5  pounds  for  the  facing.  The  percentage  of  water  ab- 
sorbed during  four  days  immersion,  as  determiued  from  the  same  6-inch 
cubes,  the  cubes  having  been  first  thoroughly  dried,  was  2.1  per  cent,  for 
the  concrete  proper,  and  3.4  per  cent,  for  the  facing.  The  tests  for  crush- 
ing strength  have  not  yet  been  made,  but  they  will  no  doubt  sustain 
the  high  standard  indicated  by  the  tensile  tests.  The  dry  cement  was  of 
the  ordinary  gray  or  slate  color,  and  the  finished  masonry  was  of  about 
the  same  shade,  although  this  depended  considerably  on  the  color  of  the 
sand.  The  crushed  stone  used  passed  a  2-inch  ring,  pieces  larger  than 
this  being  again  passed  through  the  crusher.  The  product  therefore 
was  a  mixture  of  all  sizes  under  2  inch.  The  sand  was  the  ordinary 
gray  river  sand,  not  sharp,  but  possessing  a  considerable  range  in  size 
of  grains. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

The  weight  of  a  barrel  of  Alsen's  Portland  cement,  containing  3.6 
cubic  feet  as  packed  in  the  barrel,  or  4.5  cubic  feet  when  shoveled  into 
the  measuring  boxes,  was  about  395  pounds  gross,  or  370  pounds  net.  The 
hardness  of  the  concrete,  and  its  ability  to  resist  abrasion,  are  roughly 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  setting  the  snubbing  posts  at  the  guard 
lock,  a  holder  and  a  striker  drilled  about  10  feet  of  Ij-inch  hole  per  day 
of  eight  hours,  while  in  ordinary  limestone  the  same  men  would  probably 
have  drilled  15  feet.  When  the  ice  went  out  of  Rock  River,  in  the 
spring  following  the  construction  of  the  first  three  abutments,  there  was 
an  exceedingly  heavy  run  of  solid  ice  12  to  18  inches  thick,  and  the 
abutments  withstood  this  with  no  apparent  abrasion  whatever. 

The  corners  of  the  coping  next  to  the  faces  of  the  concrete  masonry 
have  all  been  dressed  to  a  quadrant  having  a  3-inch  radius ;  this  gives  a 
very  good  finish.  The  number  of  linear  feet  which  the  same  experi- 
enced stone-cutter  dressed  per  day,  on  masonry  of  different  ages,  gives  a 
practical  idea  of  the  hardening  of  the  facing  with  age.  At  lock  36, 
when  the  masonry  was  one  month  old,  the  cutter  dressed  about  30  feet 
per  day ;  at  the  guard  lock,  when  the  masonry  was  three  months  old, 
about  24  feet  per  day ;  and  at  the  dam  abutments,  when  twenty-two 
months  old,  about  18  feet  per  day. 

The  average  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  the  facing  in  place  was  about 
$16.00,  as  compared  with  $8.25  for  the  concrete  proper.     In  making 
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the  estimates  of  cost  of  concrete  per  cubic  yard,  throughout  this  paper, 
the  salary  of  the  engiueer  in  the  field  has  been  included,  but  nothing  has 
been  added  to  allow  for  a  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  the  offices  in 
Milan  and  in  Chicago.  It  is  impossible  to  state  just  what  allowance  should 
be  made  for  this,  but  $0.15  per  cubic  yard  would  probably  cover  it. 

At  the  north  shore  abutment  large  stones  were  deposited  in  the  bodj 
of  the  wall,  care  being  taken  to  tamp  the  concrete  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  around  each  stone,  but  this  practice  was  found  to  interfere  to  such 
an  extent  with  the  regular  program  of  mixing  and  depositing  the  con- 
crete proper,  that  it  was  not  resumed  on  any  of  the  subsequent  work. 
The  writer  believes  that  it  is  apt  to  result  in  irregular  cracks  on  account 
of  the  imperfect  homogeneity  of  the  masonry. 

Percentages  of  Totax,  Cost  of  Different  Elements  of  Concrete  Con- 
struction AT  Five  Different  Sites. 
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In  general,  therefore,  we  may  state  that  for  this  class  of  concrete 
work  performed  under  similar  conditions,  the  total  cost  will  be  distribu- 
ted approximately  as  follows :  Cement,  45  per  cent. ;  the  other  ingredients 
of  the  concrete,  20  per  cent.;  lumber  and  iron,  3  per  cent. ;  carpenter 
work,  9  per  cent. ;  mixing  and  depositing  concrete,  18  per  cent. ;  plant 
and  miscellaneous  items,  5  per  cent. 

The  total  amount  of  concrete  deposited  on  this  section  of  canal  up 
to  July  1,  1894,  is  as  follows : 

Three  dam  abutments      343  cubic  yards. 

Structures  of  guard  lock 3,762     "  " 

At  Mill  Creek  sluice  gates 460     "  " 

Foundations  of  lock  No.  36 855     "  " 

Superstructures  at  lock  No.  36 2,141     "  " 

Foundation  of  lock  No.  37 1,074     "  '' 

Walls  of  lock  No.  37 3,767     " 


12,402 


My  thanks  are  due  to  Capt.  W.  L.  Marshall,  Mr.  L.  L.  Wheeler,  and 
Mr.  A.  O.  Rowse  for  their  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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KOTES  OX  THE  BROOKEYX   ELEVATED   RAILWAY  OF 
BIIOOKLYX,  X.  Y. 


By  a.  a.  Stuart,  Member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis. 


[Read  June  6,  1894.*] 

It  is  my  purpose  to  relate  in  this  paper  some  of  the  salient  facts  of 
the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railway,  collected  by  the 
writer  during  his  official  connection  with  the  Company.  The  topics 
involved  will  not  be  treated  in  detail,  but  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  the 
matter  presented  may,  nevertheless,  be  of  interest  and  value  to  members 
of  this  Club. 

Fig.  I  shows  the  Company's  lines  and  their  connections,  in  the  out- 
lying districts,  with  the  surface  roads  reaching  pleasure  resorts  on  the 
Long  Island  seashore. 

Ne2f  York 
Bay 


Fig.  1. — Lines  and  Connections. 

Schemes  for  rapid  transit  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  were  conceived 
as  long  ago  as  1874,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  first  elevated 
railway  in  New  York  City,  but  it  was  not  until  1884,  or  after  the  New 
York  lines  had  become  a  pronounced  financial  success,  that  any  material 
financial  support  vras  secured  for  this,  which  is  one  of  a  number  of 


*  Manuscript  received  Sept.  13,  1894. — Secretary  As!<n.  of  Eng.  Socs. 
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schemes  that  had  been  proposed  in  Brooklyn,  and  it  was  not  till  1885 
that  any  portion  of  the  present  existing  lines  was  completed  and  ready 
for  operation.  The  first  line  built  embraced  four  and  one-half  miles  of 
structure,  extending  from  the  intersection  of  York  and  Washington 
Streets,  through  York  Street  and  Hudson,  Park,  Grand  and  Lexington 
Avenues,  to  the  intersection  of  Broadway  and  Gates  Avenue.  It  was 
opened  for  business  to  this  point  in  May,  1885.  This  line  was  extended 
through  Broadway  into  Fulton  Avenue  to  Schenck  Avenue,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1885,  completing  the  original  line  of  the  Brooklyn 
Elevated  Railway,  and  embracing  six  and  one-half  miles  of  double- 
track  structure. 

In  1886,  the  Union  Elevated  Railway  Company  was  organized. 
In  rapid  succession  it  built  the  Broadway,  Myrtle  Avenue,  and  the 
Fifth  Avenue  lines,  which,  after  completion,  were  leased  to  the  Brooklyn 
Elevated  Railway  Company.  In  1892-'93,  under  the  writer's  super- 
vision as  Engineer  of  Construction,  the  Fifth  Avenue  line  was  extended 
through  Thirty-eighth  Street  and  Third  Avenue  to  Sixty-seventh  Street, 
a  distance  of  1  8  miles,  and  the  Fulton  Avenue  line  was  extended 
through  Fulton  and  Cresent  Avenues  to  Cypress  Hills  Cemetery,  a  dis- 
tance of  1.42  miles,  making,  with  that  formerly  built,  the  20  miles  of 
double-track  structure  now  operated  by  this  company.  This  system, 
together  with  the  6.89  miles  of  elevated  line  owned  and  operated  by  the 
King's  County  Elevated  Railway  Company,  comprises  the  entire  rapid 
transit  system  of  Brooklyn,  unless  the  surface  steam  road  of  the  Long 
Island  Railway  Co.,  in  Atlantic  Avenue,  can  be  said  to  afford  such 
facilities. 

In  1891,  that  portion  of  the  old  Brooklyn  structure  in  Park 
Avenue,  and  in  Grand  Avenue,  north  of  Myrtle  Avenue,  was  aban- 
doned, and  in  1893  it  was  entirely  removed.  Hence  it  is  not  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  It  was  located  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of,  and  parallel 
to,  the  structure  in  Myrtle  Avenue,  and  hence  it  could  not  be  profitably 
operated  after  the  construction  of  the  latter  line. 

The  several  types  of  foundations  and  superstructures  which  have 
been  used  during  successive  stages  of  development,  are  shown  in  Figs. 
2,  3,  and  4,  with  the  dates  when  the  several  types  of  construction  were 
used.  It  is  difl^cult  to  conceive  an  adequate  reason  for  adopting  the 
first  two  types  of  foundations  used,  when  the  manifestly  excessive  cost 
and  difficulties  involved  in  their  construction  are  considered,  and  when 
it  is  further  considered  that  they  were  conceived  and  built  within  the 
period  when  a  knowledge  of  better  and  cheaper  methods  and  materials 
prevailed  quite  generally.  The  pure  concrete  construction  was  adopted 
in  1888,  discarding  the  blue  stone  and  the  granite,  but  continuing  the 
use  of  the  base  casting  until  1892,  when  the  present  column  base  was 
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adopted.  The  base  casting  admits  of  a  neater  construction,  but  the 
superior  anchorage  and  economy  of  construction  offered  by  the  present 
column  base,  outweigh  this  feature.  There  is  nothing  unusual  or  novel 
in  the  present  type  except,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  the  concrete  is  brought 
to  the  surface  and  the  columns  rest  directly  upon  it;  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  exposed  surfaces.  After  the  erection  of  the  iron 
work,  the  top  surface  of  each  foundation,  and  its  faces  for  a  depth  of 
about  six  inches,  were  roughly  pointed  off  and  then  finished  with  about 
one  inch  in  thickness  of  a  fine  concrete,  locally  called  "  Kosmocrete," 
composed  of  the  best  imported  Portland  cement  and  finely  crushed 
granite,  a  composition  similar  to  that  used  in  sidewalks  in  St.  Louis. 
This  work  is  very  much  cheaper  than  the  cap  stones  generally  used  for 
such  purpose,  costing  but  S5.00  per  foundation,  by  contract,  and  it  was 
tested  before  its  adoption.  Thus  far  its  use  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. The  foundation  has  stood  the  past  winter  Avithout  any  evidences  of 
failure  from  frost  action,  and  it  possesses  a  surprising  tenacity  in  resist- 
ing abrasion  by  wheels  of  vehicles.  The  last  stairway  landings  con- 
structed were  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  found  to  wear  much 
less  rapidly  than  the  Hudson  River  blue  stone  heretofore  used  for  that 
purpose.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  advised,  this  is  the  first  instance  where 
this  material  has  been  used  in  such  situations. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  work  the  lattice  girder,  with  all  its 
inherent  defects,  was  used.  Fortunately  for  the  Company,  these  defects 
were  discovered  early  and  none  of  these  girders  were  built  after  1885. 
The  sections  of  the  web  members  would  have  been  ample  if  they  could 
have  been  properly  welded  to  the  chords,  but  they  were  riveted  instead, 
and  the  rivet  holes  were  ignored.  During  the  summer  of  1893,  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  old  structure  was  made,  disclosing  facts  which 
are  graphically  set  forth  in  Fig.  5,  showing  unit  stresses  far  exceeding 
those  admitted  in  good  practice.  Some  of  the  old  plate  girders  also 
were  found  to  be  much  overstrained,  but  their  reinforcement  will  be 
simple  and  cheap  as  compared  with  the  treatment  necessary  for  the 
lattice  girders. 

Prior  to  1892,  iron  was  used  exclusively  in  all  the  structures  built, 
but  steel  was  introduced  and  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  extensions 
built  in  1892-'93.  As  seen  in  Fig.  4,  stiffening  angles  were  used  with 
I'eckless  extravagance  on  all  plate  girders  built  prior  to  1888,  being 
placed  on  each  side  of  each  longitudinal  girder  about  five  feet  apart 
throughout  their  length,  and  having  a  filler  plate  under  each,  to  bring 
them  flush  with  the  chord  angles.  Since  1888,  they  have  been  almost 
entirely  omitted,  and  the  result  has  been  the  very  large  saving  of  metal, 
shown  by  the  appended  table,  without  any  reduction  in  the  strength  of 
the  structure. 
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adopted.  The  base  casting  admits  of  a  neater  construction,  but  the 
superior  anchorage  and  economy  of  construction  offered  by  the  present 
column  base,  outweigh  this  feature.  There  is  nothing  unusual  or  novel 
in  the  present  type  except,  perhaps,  the  fact  that  the  concrete  is  brought 
to  the  surface  aud  the  columns  rest  directly  upon  it ;  and  the  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  exposed  surfaces.  After  the  erection  of  the  iron 
work,  the  top  surface  of  each  foundation,  and  its  faces  for  a  depth  of 
about  six  inches,  were  roughly  pointed  off  and  then  finished  with  about 
one  inch  in  thickness  of  a  fine  concrete,  locally  called  "  Kosmocrete," 
composed  of  the  best  imported  Portland  cement  and  finely  crushed 
granite,  a  composition  similar  to  that  used  in  sidewalks  in  St.  Louis. 
This  work  is  very  much  cheaper  than  the  cap  stones  generally  used  for 
such  purpose,  costing  but  $5.00  per  fouudatiou,  by  contract,  and  it  was 
tested  before  its  adoption.  Thus  far  its  use  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. The  foundation  has  stood  the  past  winter  without  any  evidences  of 
failure  from  frost  action,  aud  it  possesses  a  surprising  tenacity  in  resist- 
ing abrasion  by  wheels  of  vehicles.  The  last  stairway  landings  con- 
structed were  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  found  to  wear  much 
less  rapidly  than  the  Hudson  River  blue  stone  heretofore  used  for  that 
purpose.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  advised,  this  is  the  first  instance  where 
this  material  has  been  used  in  such  situations. 

In  the  earlier  history  of  the  work  the  lattice  girder,  with  all  its 
inherent  defects,  was  used.  Fortunately  for  the  Company,  these  defects 
were  discovered  early  and  none  of  these  girders  were  built  after  1885. 
The  sections  of  the  web  members  would  have  been  ample  if  they  could 
have  been  properly  welded  to  the  chords,  but  they  were  riveted  instead, 
and  the  rivet  holes  were  ignored.  During  the  summer  of  1893,  a  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  old  structure  was  made,  disclosing  facts  which 
are  graphically  set  forth  in  Fig.  5,  showing  unit  stresses  far  exceeding 
those  admitted  in  good  practice.  Some  of  the  old  plate  girders  also 
were  found  to  be  much  overstrained,  but  their  reinforcement  will  be 
simple  and  cheap  as  compared  with  the  treatment  necessary  for  the 
lattice  girders. 

Prior  to  1892,  iron  was  used  exclusively  in  all  the  structures  built, 
but  steel  was  introduced  aud  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  extensions 
built  in  1892-'9o.  As  seen  in  Fig.  4,  stiffening  angles  were  used  with 
reckless  extravagance  on  all  plate  girders  built  prior  to  1888,  being 
placed  on  each  side  of  each  longitudinal  girder  about  five  feet  apart 
throughout  their  length,  and  having  a  filler  plate  under  each,  to  bring 
them  flush  with  the  chord  angles.  Since  1888,  they  have  been  almost 
entirely  omitted,  and  the  result  has  been  the  very  large  saving  of  metal, 
shown  by  the  appended  table,  without  any  reduction  in  the  strength  of 
the  structure. 


■Lateral  Bracing  Top  Chord  only 


1888  to  189S 


^Lateral  Eraclng  Top  Choi'<l  only 


1803  to  1894 

Loiigitiidiual  Girders 


m      DD.  pp.      m 


I 


187G  to  1885  ^^^P 


Transverse  Girders 

Fig.  4. — Standard  Girders. 
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Table  Showing  Data  from  Three  Periods  of  Construction. 


Miles  of  structure  built 

Number  of  stations 

Total  net  tons  of  iron  in  structure  . 
Average  net  tons  per  mile    .        .    . 

Maximum  tons  per  mile 

Minimum  tons  per  mile 


BUILT  BETWEEN 


1885  aud  1888.         1888andl891.       1892  aud  1893. 


5.6 
14. 

19,488 
3,473 
3.578 
2,907 


Average  total  cost  per  mile $542,441  00 

Average  cost  of  iron  per  ton    ....  79  00 

Average  cost  of  each  foundation     .    .  187  70 


5.4 
19. 

16,203 
3,001 
3,566 
2,842 
$332,352  00 
68  68 
140  90 


3  22 
9. 

10.980 
3,055 
3,287 
2,824 
$297,599  00 
61  00 
93  50 


The  last  structure  was  built  in  1892-93,  and  was  proportioned  for 
heavier  engine  loads  and  for  the  use  of  iron  ;  but  when  steel  was  adopted 
the  original  sectious  were  not  changed.  This  structure  has  also  a  greater 
average  height  than  any  Brooklyn  elevated  railway  heretofore  built, 
some  of  it  being  55  feet  to  base  of  rail,  and  it  contains  the  first  Brook- 
lyn elevated  railway  columns  proportioned  to  resist  flexure,  the  uniform 
practice  having  been  to  allow  6,000  pounds  per  square  inch  in  all 
columns  for  static  load,  and  to  ignore  all  bending  stress.  This  latter 
practice,  which  seems  to  be  fully  justified  by  experience,  was  departed 
from,  in  the  one  instance  cited,  because  of  the  unusual  height  of  the 
structure  and  its  exposure  to  the  strong  gales  from  New  York  Bay,  near 
which  it  is  located. 

At  one  point  on  the  Fifth  Avenue  extension,  the  right-of-way  con- 
ditions warranted  placing  the  two  columns  of  one  bent  16  feet  5 
inches  apart,  center  to  center.  The  height  was  55.24  feet  to  base  of 
rail.  The  bent  was  on  a  curve  of  175  feet  radius,  and  carried  one  end 
of  a  span  91  feet  long,  on  a  grade  of  one  per  cent.  These  conditions 
necessarily  involved  very  heavy  construction.  The  two  columns  weighed 
about  nine  tons  each  and  were  anchored  to  the  foundations  by  six  2-inch 
bolts.  The  transverse  girder  is  114  inches  deep  and  is  riveted  to  the 
columns  through  its  entire  depth.  The  three  91  feet  girders,  composing 
the  long  span,  are  each  90  inches  deep  and  they  weigh,  respectively,  15, 
17  and  19  tons.  They  were  built  and  shipped  each  in  one  piece,  and 
were  hoisted  into  position  by  an  erecting  traveler  having  an  iron  boom 
75  feet  long.  The  stiffness  expected  from  this  construction  has  been 
fully  realized.  Under  conditions  producing  maximum  stresses,  the 
structure  at  this  point  vibrates  little,  if  any,  more  than  at  other  points 
on  tangent  where  the  height  is  not  half  so  great  aud  where  the  columns 
are  spread  45  feet. 

The  following  additional  data,  relating  to  the  last  structure  built. 
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may  be  of  interest  as  illustrating  recent  results  in  elevated  railway  con- 
struction : 

Length  of  structure  built .  3.22  miles. 

Total  cost  per  mile,  including  stations $297,599 

Total  cost  of  iron  work  per  mile 184,423 

Total  cost  of  foundations  per  mile,  including  bolts  .  18,649 
Total   cost   of   double   track    per    mile,   including 

material  and  labor          43,248 

Total  cost  of  stations  per  mile 38,819 

Total  cost  of  engineering  per  mile 9,934 

Total  quantity  of  concrete  per  mile  in  foundations  .  1,900  cubic  yards. 

Total  quantity  of  iron  per  mile 3,055  net  tons. 

Total  quantity  of  timber  per  mile  in  track    ....  683,672  feet. 

Average  weight  of  steel  per  foot  of  structure     .    .    .  1,157  pounds. 

Number  of  foundations  per  mile .    .  200 

Percentage  of  engineering  expense  to  total  cost   .    .  3.35  per  cent. 

The  maximum  work  of  erection  in  10  hours  was  12  spans  of  52  feet  each, 
weighing  315  tons,  and  an  average  of  8  spans  per  day  was  easily  maintained. 

The  above  figures  include  about  2,800  lineal  feet  of  third  and  cross- 
over tracks,  and  they  are  based  upon  the  following  cost  of  materials, 
viz.: 

Portland  cement,  concrete .    $  7  GO  per  yard. 

Excavation      50  per  yard. 

Steel  in  structure   .    .        61  00  per  net  ton. 

Timber 20  00  per  1 ,000  feet. 

Steel  rails  (85  per  yard) 31  00  per  gross  ton. 

Labor,  laying  track  (single) 35  per  foot. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  span  length  was  about  53  feet. 
While  this  is  not  the  length  of  maximum  economy  in  cost  of  construc- 
tion, it  is  thought,  from  past  experience,  that  it  will  be  more  economical 
than  shorter  spans  in  the  matter  of  reducing  damage  to  abutting  property. 
With  present  prices,  a  span  length  of  30  feet  would  be  the  most 
economical  in  first  cost,  and  would  result  in  a  saving  of  about  5.  per 
cent.,  considering  only  the  foundations  and  superstructure. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  perhaps  the  greatest  error  in  design 
made  in  building  the  older  roads,  was  that  of  placing  the  stations  out- 
side of  the  two  tracks,  instead  of  adopting  the  present  practice  of  jilac- 
ing  them  between  the  tracks.  The  use  of  outside  stations  approximately 
doubles  the  first  cost  of  stations,  and  the  cost  of  station  maintenance 
and  station  service.  The  following  figures,  based  upon  the  actual  cost 
of  inter-track  stations  and  of  station  service  and  maintenance,  will  best 
illustrate  the  facts  involved.  For  the  year  1893,  the  average  cost  of 
station  service  and  maintenance  was  $2,400  per  station,  and  the  cost  of 
new  inter-track  stations  was  about  $11,000  each.  Hence  the  following 
comparison,  viz.: 


Ck)MPAKATiVE  Statement  of  Opebatino  Expenses  op  the  Manhattan,  Einos  County  and  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railroads  for 

Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30th. 


Maintenance  of  Way  and  Stroc- 

TUBE. 

Bepairs  of  track  and  structure  .  .  . 
Repairs  of  stations,  shops,  etc.  .  .  . 
Other  expenses,  M.  of  W.  »fc  S.  .  .  . 

Total 

Maintenance  op  Equipment. 

Repairs  of  locomotives  .  .   . 

Repairs  of  cars  

Repairs  of  machinery  and  UjoIs 
Other  expenses,  M.  of  E.     .   . 

Total 

Conducting  Transportation. 
Wages  of  conductors  and  guards  .  . 
AVages  of  eugineers  and  firemen  .  . 
Fuel  for  locomotives     .  .  ... 

Oil  and  wast« 

Wat«r  supply       

Other  train  expenses  and  supplies   . 
Wa^cs()fstati<in  agents,  gat«men, etc. 
Stalinii  suii|j|ic»         .   . 
WageM  ..t  ll;i;^ni^o,  switchmcn,  etc. 
Other  cxriiises,  C.  T 


X|K 

Total 


General  Expenses. 
Salaries  of  officers  and  clerks  •  , 

(ieneral  office  expenses  and  supplies  . 

Stationery  aud  printing 

Advertising      

Legal  e-tpcuses 

Damage  to  property 

Damage  to  persons     ... 
Telegraph  maintenance  and  operation 
Other  general  expenses    .  , 

Total 


Giand  Total  Operating  Expenses 


MAKHATTAS. 


1891. 
Passengers  carried, 
"  per  mile, 

Length  of  road  opr.,  32.4  miles. 
No  cars,  1,021.    No.  englui      ■  '• 


¥419,959  88 

136,3111  76 

1,770  80 


$256,492  67 
247,124  41 
17,822  03 
103,589  59 


$656,824  89 
708,:(95  92 
788,1.%  14 
73,777  80 
65,789  44 
49,272  79 
494,405  26 
84,737  63 
140,333  89 
244,668  87 


83,306,342  63 


$183,904  47 
35,423  63 
53,554  45 

3,131  37 
92,189  87 

1,488  44 
63,774  21 
2i,78'i  40 
25,484  46 


$485,737  30 


-$17,223  per  i 


8800  per  loco. 
242  per  car. 


$643  per  car. 
2,206  per  loco. 


-  6,074  per  sta. 

:        (97) 

.  11,854  per  ra. 


90c  per  daily 
passenger 
per  year. 


H9'5,141  07     Op.  ex.  50ft  j6 


KINGS   COUHTY. 


1891. 
Passengers  carried,       15,99 
per  mile,       2,31 
Lengtli  of  road  opr.,  6.892  i 


$16,937  97 
17,948  55 
1,109  17 


$i3,2«7  62 

92,707  88 
123,837  30 
2,628  84 
6,005  33 
2U,1.'5  08 
83,121  08 
10,992  79 
12,462  77 
4,572  29 


$409,700  98 


$37,616  88 
9,410  53 
4,96'.  S3 
14  04 
13,959  86 
230  48 
3,186  85 
12,218  60 
7,691  01 


$89,188  98 


■$3,560  per  i 


$409  per  car. 
2,207  per  loco 


■  3,620  per  sta. 

(26) 

■  2,471  per  m. 


$1.86  per  daily 
passenger 
per  year. 


$^66,242  69    Op.  ex.  70Ai« 


1892. 

PasseogerBoarried,        17,357,932. 

"  per  mile         2,307,315. 

Lengtb  of  road  opr,,  7.523  miles. 


821,782  11 
17,557  81 
1,607  23 
7,318  28 


854,466  90 
92,619  43 
117,903  66 
3,1198  76 
4,40K  91 
18,262  95 
82,121  911 
10,982  33 
12,670  23 
4,605  I'S 


$401,140  32 


836,472  00 

8,774  92 

5,189  27 

17  00 

16,632  88 

21  60 

3011  00 

n,2«0  24 

8,628  31 


8506  per  loco. 
135  per  car. 


$419  per  car, 
2,154  per  loco. 


■  3,581  per  sta. 
■2,297  perm. 


81.81  per  daily 
passenger 
per  year. 


159  48     Op.  ex.  64ft  ^ 


BSOOKLYN. 


1891. 

Passengers  carried. 


$97,671  94 

199,760  96 

248,051  00 

7,785  43 

9,959  85 

13,860  82 

155,745  28 

6,638  17 

25,255  37 

63,947  95 


$828,676  77 


18,214  09 
670  16 
5,361  45 
1,872  85 
13.248  l'8 
794  81 
6,687  51 
1  895  96 
11,375  94 


$59,680  85 


'  $1,640  per  I 


8447  per  loco. 
135  per  car. 


$425  per  car. 
2,628  per  loco. 


>-3,680  per  loco. 


[  3,248  per  sta. 
i  (50) 

>  6,276  per  m. 


62c  per  daily 
passenger 
per  year. 


87168     Op.ex.56ft%!« 


1892. 
Passengers  carried. 


85,995,837. 
3.128.672. 
Length  of  road  opr.,  16.91  miles. 


per  mile. 

No.  engin< 


$32,353  19 

9,100  78 

289  27 


$43,691  PO 
41,507  07 
1,134  10 
7,940  93 


$100,623  67 
200,404  44 
230,221  33 
7,553  75 
10,921  11 
16,707  83 
158,208  69 
7,608  96 
24,612  83 
66,616  33 


1,478  94 


»27,2.33  28 

615  68 

6,680  43 

721  70 

14,031  54 

437  06 

7,941  34 

1.282  30 

13,087  87 


$71,031  79 


Passengers  carried.      38.110.376. 

"         per  mile,       i,2£S,718. 

Length  of  rnad  opr..  16.91  miles. 


8575  per  loco 
180  per  car. 


$487  per  car. 
2,687  per  loco. 

3,492  per  loco. 

[  3,316  per  sta. 
■  5,396  per  m. 


72c  per  daily 
passenger 
per  year. 


838,316  59 

13,032  29 

425  30 


$40,317  29 
63,039  58 
1,730  76 
11,847  72 


8  99.343  85 
206,180  83 
246,131  5S 
6,085  92 
12,661  38 
.16,585  73 
158,331  71 
7,893  11 
25.600  48 
67,225  84 


8846,040  38 


887,963  70 


8530  per  loco. 
230  per  car. 


8432  per  car. 
2,699  per  loco. 

3, 703  per  loco. 

j-  3,324  per  sta. 
\  5,489  per  m. 


$32,217  6,T    1 

809  30 

6,746  94 

444  80 

16,574  05 

915  08 

14,4.34  74 

1,195  69 

14,595  5.5 


,030,527  67    Op.  ex.56ft%i<    $1,091,713  56    Op.  ex.g«^^ 


84c  per  daily 
passenger 
per  year. 
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Iiiter-Track  Station. 

Original  cost $11,000 

Capitalization  of  annual  cost  at  5  per  cent.  .        48,000 


Outside  .Station. 

$20,000 
96,000 


Totals $59,000  $116,000 

This  indicates  a  saving  of  $57,000  in  capital  account,  which  could 
be  expended  in  avoiding  the  use  of  outside  stations,  and,  as  there  are, 
on  an  average,  three  stations  per  mile  of  structure,  a  sum  equal  to  about 
57  per  cent,  of  the  entire  present  cost  per  mile  of  structure,  could, 
if  necessary,  be  profitably  expended  in  so  designing  the  work  as  to 
admit  of  the  use  of  inter-track  stations. 

The  following  table  gives  the  contract  prices  for  the  several  classes 
of  work  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  nine  inter-track  stations 
built  in  1893,  and  these  figures  include  every  item  of  their  cost,  except 
the  platform  girders  and  their  lateral  bracing. 

Table  Showing  Details  of  Cost  of  Stations. 


Name  of  .Station. 

l-d 

Metal 
ork. 

=  1? 
Mr 

5P 

■•5  S 

53 

1^ 

«l 

Cleveland  Street 

$3,095 

$1,432 

$409 

$206 

$225 

Norwood  Avenue    . 

3,024 

1,445 

415 

206 

221 

Crescent  Avenue 

3,124 

1,445 

415 

206 

221 

Cypress  Hills  .    .    . 

fi,686 

2.323 

972 

2,081 

1,028 

Fortietli  Street     .    . 

3,888 

1,203 

550 

296 

330 

Fortv-sixtli  Street  . 

3,578 

926 

54i> 

296 

295 

Fifty-second  Street . 

3,578 

926 

540 

296 

295 

Fifty-eighth  Street . 

3  578 

926 

540 

296 

295 

Sixty-fifth  Street     . 

7,200 

3,470 

850 

2,150 

845 

$2,100 
2,100 
2,100 
3,100 
2.500 
2,200 
2,200 
2,200 
2,900 


$7,467 
7,411 
7,511 

16,190 
8,767 
7,835 
7,835 
7,835 

17,415 


The  first  four  stations  in  the  table  and  the  last  five  were  built  under 
separate  contracts,  the  former  (except  Cypress  Hills)  having  one  stair- 
way each,  while  the  latter  have  each  two  stairways  to  the  street. 
Cypress  Hills  and  Sixty-fifth  Street  are  terminal  stations,  where  the 
entire  station  platforms  are  covered  by  a  canopy,  and  where,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  station  building  for  the  use  of  passengers,  there  are  other 
buildings  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  platform,  which  contain  a  train- 
men's waiting  room,  trainmen's  water  closet,  oil  and  lamp  room,  signal 
tower  and  train  dispatcher's  office,  all  of  which  contribute  to  make  up 
the  largely  increased  cost  of  those  two  stations.  At  Fortieth  Street  the 
structure  is  43  feet  high  and  the  station  building  is  located  under  the 
tracks.  The  stations  at  Forty-sixth,  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-eighth 
Streets  are  standard  typical  stations,  being  designed  and  built  fur 
entirely  normal  conditions. 
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The  hot  water  system  is  employed  to  warm  all  these  stations,  and 
it  has  proved  to  be  very  successful.  The  heater  is  located  in  a  sub-story 
under  the  station  building.  A  loop  of  IJ  inches  hot  water  pipes  are 
run  along  with  the  supply  and  waste  pipes  from  the  station  to  the 
ground  to  prevent  the  l&,tter  from  freezing  in  severe  weather.  Circula- 
tion of  hot  water  is  maintained  in  these  pipes  by  taking  the  supply  from 
an  expansion  tank  placed  in  the  top  of  the  station,  the  return  pipe  going 
directly  to  the  heater.  At  Sixty-fifth  Street  Station  abundant  circulation 
is  maintained  in  three  separate  loops,  which  descend  about  30  feet  below 
the  heater  by  taking  the  supply  from  a  tank  located  in  the  top  of  the  signal 
tower.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that  this  work  was  undertaken  and 
successfully  accomplished  in  the  face  of  adverse  opinions  expressed  by 
most  of  the  bidders  on  it,  who  maintained  that  the  hot  water  could  not 
be  made  to  circulate  below  the  level  of  the  heater. 

In  the  track  first  laid,  the  ties  and  guard  timbers  were  all  of 
6-inch  X  8-inch  timber,  the  ties  being  laid  with  the  8-inch  face  on  the 
girders,  to  which  each  was  bolted  by  short  hook  bolts,  and  the  four 
guard  timbers  were  laid  with  the  6-inch  face  on  the  ties,  to  which  they 
were  bolted  by  l-inch  bolts  through  every  alternate  tie,  the  nuts  being 
counter-sunk  in  the  timber  and  the  counter-sink  filled  with  cement 
mortar.  The  ties  were  spaced  22  inches  apart  on  centers,  and  the  rails 
weighed  60  pounds  per  yard.  The  foot-walks  were  supported  on  inde- 
pendent 6-inch  X  6-inch  timbers,  which  passed  under  both  track  rails. 
In  1888  the  ties  were  made  7  inches  x  8  inches,  two  outside  guard 
timbers  7  inches  x  8  inches  and  the  two  inside  ones  6  inches  x  6  inches. 
The  outside  guards  were  bolted  to  the  girders  by  long  1-inch  hook  bolts 
through  each  alternate  tie,  the  bolts  having  special  hexagon  nuts.  The 
hook  bolts  also  are  of  a  special  design,  having  square  shanks  to  prevent 
them  from  turning  in  the  timber.  The  inside  guards  are  bolted  to  the 
remaining  alternate  ties  by  f-inch  button-headed  bolts  having  square 
shanks.  The  guard  rails  are  not  notched  over  the  ties  and  the  ties  are 
not  notched  over  the  girders.  The  ties  Mere  spaced  16  inches  on 
centers,  and  each  fifth  one  was  made  long  enough  to  carry  the  foot- 
walks,  obviating  the  use  of  special  timbers  for  that  purpose.  The 
60-pound  rail  was  retained  until  1892,  when  an  85-pound  rail  was 
adopted,  with  rail-joints  composed  of  angle  bars  38  inches  long,  bolted 
by  eight  1-inch  track-bolts.  This  was  the  only  change  made  in  the 
track  in  1892,  except  that  the  ties  were  spaced  15  inches  on  centers 
and  the  inside  guard  rails  were  spaced  6  inches  from  the  track  rails  in 
lieu  of  4  inches.  The  use  of  a  heavier  rail  was  adopted  in  order  to 
secure  greater  wearing  qualities  and  a  broader  and  deeper  head,  and  to 
obtain  a  broader  base  with  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  tendency  to 
cut  into  the  ties.     The  vertical  motion  permitted  by  the  cutting  rapidly 
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wears  the  spikes  just  under  the  head,  so  that  in  the  older  track  many 
of  the  spikes  had  not  enough  section  left  to  withstand  the  use  of  the 
claw-bar  in  drawing  them.  The  increased  lateral  motion  thus  permitted 
also  badly  deranges  the  alignment  and  gauge. 

The  writer  believes  that  an  increase  of  economy  in  first  cost  and  in 
cost  of  maintenance  could  be  accomplished  by  omitting  the  two  inside 
guard  timbers,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  wholly  superfluous, 
and  by  dressing  and  sizing  all  the  timber.  It  is  among  the  remotest 
probabilities  that  a  derailment  could  occur  on  a  straight  piece  of  elevated 
railroad  track,  and  it  is  only  on  such  track  that  the  inside  timbers  are 
used,  a  single  steel  guard  rail  being  substituted  for  them  on  all  curves, 
cross-over  tracks  and  turn-outs  where  derailments  are  probable.  Ex- 
perience, covering  a  period  of  nine  years  in  Brooklyn  and  more  than 
twenty  years  in  New  York,  lends  substantial  support  to  this  theory  and 
seems  to  warrant  the  omission  of  these  two  timbers,  particularly  when 
we  consider  the  greater  and  ample  security  offered  by  the  heavier  out- 
side timbers.  Besides  necessitating  the  provision  and  maintenance  of 
additional  perishable  material,  the  inside  guards  decrease  the  life  of  the 
ties  and  increase  the  cost  of  labor  involved  in  their  renewal  by  prevent- 
ing free  access  of  air  and  sunlight,  and  by  requiring  the  handling  of 
this  added  material. 

The  writer's  observations  in  connection  with  the  laying  of  unsized 
ties  have  led  him  to  the  belief  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  secure  uniform 
bearing  of  th^  rails  on  the  ties,  or  a  full  bearing  of  the  ties  on  the  girders 
by  adzing  the  under  sides  of  the  ties,  for  track-laying  is  always  done 
hurriedly.  The  consequent  defects  of  track  surface  are,  it  is  believed, 
largely  responsible  for  the  subsequent  cutting  of  the  ties  by  rails  and  the 
destruction  of  the  spikes.  If  the  top  chords  of  the  longitudinal  girders 
are  free  from  surface  bends,  the  diflSculties  with  the  ties  may  be  entirely 
obviated  by  sizing  and  dressing  them  in  a  machine,  and  it  is  believed 
that,  independently  of  the  resulting  increase  in  the  durability  of  the 
timber,  the  cost  of  this  treatment  would  be  well  iuv^ested.  It  would  also 
increase  the  rapidity  of  track-laying,  which  is  by  no  means  an  incon- 
siderable feature. 

Among  the  engineers  who  were  connected  with  the  Company  prior 
to  November,  1884,  were  Messrs.  J.  L.  Nostrand,  W.  F.  BrufT,  Albert 
Lucius  and  Samuel  H.  Shreve  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  Shreve  was 
succeeded  in  November,  1884,  by  Mr.  George  B.  Cornell,  who  remained 
Chief  Engineer  until  October,  1888,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  O.  F.  Nichols.  The  two  gentlemen  last 
named  have  designed  and  built  14.22  miles  of  the  20  miles  of  structure 
now  operated  by  the  Company, 
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ON  THE    COMPOSITION  OF  THE  OHIO  AND  CANADIAN 
SULPHUR  PETROLEUMS. 


JBy  Professor  Charles  F.  Mabery,  Member  op  the  Civil  Engineers' 
Club  of  Cleveland. 


[Abstract  of  a  paper  read  June  18,  1894.*] 

Among  the  most  familiar  things  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  present 
generation  are  the  products  obtained  from  petroleum.  If  iron  carbides 
are  the  source  of  the  world's  supply  of  petroleum,  as  is  maintained  by 
the  eminent  Russian  chemist,  MendelejefF,  there  need  be  little  apprehen- 
sion for  the  future ;  but  if,  its  is  ably  set  forth  by  geologists  and  by 
most  chemists,  petroleum  was  formed  by  the  decay  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter,  under  peculiar  conditions  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  within  the  limits  of  the  present  civilization,  if  at  all,  the 
present  deposits,  when  they  are  once  exhausted,  will  not  be  replenished. 

The  formation  of  petroleum  from  the  remains  of  former  vegetable 
life,  as  has  been  explained  by  Lesley,  Newberry  and  other  geologists 
seems  to  account  for  the  presence  of  oil  in  certain  fields.  The  decom- 
position of  animal  remains  in  the  limestone  formations  as  a  source  of 
petroleum  was  first  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt.  This 
view  as  to  the  mode  of  formation  has  been  confirmed  by  recent  develop- 
ments within  the  sulphur  petroleum  fields,  and  especially  within  those 
of  this  State,  by  the  thorough  investigations  of  Professor  Orton,  who 
had  the  exceptional  good  fortune  to  begin  his  observations  with  the 
first  development  in  the  Ohio  fields,  and  to  have  secured  the  aid  and 
ready  co-operation  of  those  who  controlled  thi.s  oil  territory.  After 
many  years  of  successful  experience  in  the  extensive  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  oil  men  were  slow  to  admit  that  other  conditions  could  exist 
than  those  with  which  they  were  familiar.  If  oil  flowed,  it  must  come 
from  the  oil  sands  and  from  strata  with  a  certain  angle  of  inclination. 
Careful  examination  of  the  geological  formations,  however,  soon  afforded 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  Trenton  limestone  must  be  accepted  as  a 
source  of  abundant  oil  deposits.  The  formation  of  petroleum  from 
animal  remains  has  recently  been  rendered  probable  on  chemical 
grounds  by  the  preparation  of  the  ordinary  petroleum  products  from 
fish  oil.  In  1865  Warren  and  Storer  discovered,  in  a  hydrocarbon 
naphtha  which  they  distilled  from  a  lime  soap  made  from  menhaden  oil, 
several  series  of  hydrocarbons  identical  with  those  which  Warren  had 
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previously  identified  in  Pennsylvania  petroleum.  Dr.  Engler,  of  Carls- 
ruhe,  has  recently  submitted  menhaden  oil  to  distillation  under  high 
pressure,  and  has  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  volatile  hydrocarbons, 
the  burning  oil,  and  the  heavier  oils  with  paraffine,  which  resemble  in 
all  respects  the  corresponding  products  from  petroleum. 

The  oil  from  the  Trenton  limestone  is  as  peculiar  in  its  composition 
and  properties  as  in  the  mode  of  its  occurrence.  Indeed,  it  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  its  associations,  that  its  properties  should  be 
quite  unlike  those  of  the  oils  from  the  oil  sands  of  Pennsylvania,  since 
these  associations  indicate  an  origin  similar  to  that  of  the  limestone 
itself,  or  at  least  animal  remains,  as  its  probable  source. 

Refined  oils  from  Canadian  petroleum  were  known  in  commerce  as 
early  as  those  from  Pennsylvania  petroleum.  Production  here  early 
reached  its  maximum.  In  the  Canadian  Geological  Report  for  1863  a 
well  is  mentioned  that  yielded  2,000  barrels  of  oil  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Previous  to  March,  1863,  the  total  output  from  wells  within  a  range  of 
four  square  miles  in  the  township  of  Enniskillen  was  103,463  barrels. 
The  daily  production  of  single  wells  later  amounted  to  7,000  barrels. 

In  the  early  wells  of  the  Ohio  fields,  the  conditions  presented  for 
geological  investigation  were  essentially  different  from  what  had  hitherto 
been  observed  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions.  To  Professor  Orton  we 
are  indebted  for  complete  accounts  of  the  geological  formations  in  the 
petroleum  areas  of  Ohio,  and  of  the  character  of  the  limestone  from 
which  petroleum  is  obtained.  The  surface  strata  of  the  Ohio  rocks  con- 
sist of  the  glacial  drift  above  the  coal  measures,  followed  by  a  succession 
of  shales  and  limestones,  through  the  Devonian  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Silurian.  The  Lower  Silurian  includes  the  Hudson  River  series,  above 
the  Utica  shales  and  next  in  order  the  Trenton  limestone.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  thickness  of  the  Trenton 
limestone,  since  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  nearly  level  formation,  with 
few  outcrops. 

Professor  Orton  has  given  a  very  clear  description  of  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  formation  and  storage  of  petroleum.  For  the  accumu- 
lation of  petroleum  in  sufficient  quantities  for  economic  production,  the 
essential  conditions  in  the  rock  formations  include  a  source,  a  reservoir 
and  an  impervious  cover  conforming  to  a  predominating  series  of  anti- 
cliuals  more  or  less  marked.  It  is  well  known  that  geological  forma- 
tions, when  subjected  to  lateral  compression,  have  assumed  folds  with 
elevations,  more  or  less  sharply  defined,  which  are  termed  anticlinals, 
and  with  corresponding  depressions,  the  synclinals.  It  has  been  found 
that  oil  wells  are  productive  only  when  they  penetrate  the  reservoir  on 
the  slope  of  an  anticlinal  near  the  summit.  In  the  Pennsylvania  oil 
fields  the  carboniferous  shales  constitute  the  source,  and  the  oil-bearing 
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sands  with  their  impervious  cover  form  the  reservoir.  In  the  Ohio 
deposits  the  Trenton  limestone  constitutes  both  source  and  reservoir. 
Another  essential  condition  is  an  adjustment  of  the  anticlinal  elevations 
suitable  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  pressure  within  the  reservoir. 
In  drilling  for  oil,  the  flow  of  oil  is  preceded  by  the  escape  of  gas,  and 
when  the  oil  is  exhausted  there  is  usually  a  rush  of  salt  water.  The 
internal  pressure  is,  therefore,  accounted  for  by  the  geologists  on  hydro- 
static principles ;  the  lighter  gas  and  the  oil  collect  in  the  anticlinal 
above  the  salt  water,  which  exerts  a  pressure  by  filling  the  reservoir  on 
an  incline  of  greater  elevation.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  flow  of  oil, 
or  of  gas,  until  all  the  overlying  strata  have  been  perforated  and  the 
reservoir  is  penetrated.  Ordinarily,  oil  wells  in  Ohio  must  be  sunk,  at 
least,  to  a  depth  of  1,000  to  1,500  feet. 

During  the  formation  of  the  limestone  or  subsequently,  the  decom- 
position of  organic  matter,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  heat  and  pressure, 
resulted  in  the  production  of  petroleum  apparently  without  distillation. 
An  impervious  shale,  formed  above  the  limestone  by  processes  of  depo- 
sition and  hardening,  furnished  the  cover.  Subsequent  elevations  and 
depressions  of  the  strata  caused  those  final  conditions  of  arrangement 
and  of  pressure  which  render  petroleum  deposits  so  easily  accessible  to 
the  present  generation.  These  changes  have  required  countless  ages  for 
their  consummation,  and  mankind  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  petroleum 
supply  so  long  as  the  internal  pressure  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  oil  to 
collect  in  appreciable  quantities. 

Oil  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Ohio  shales  and  limestones.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  waterlime  stratum  contains  not  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent.  Accepting  the  probable  thickness  of  the  water- 
lime  as  500  feet,  the  quantity  of  petroleum  contained  in  it  would  exceed 
2,500,000  barrels  to  the  square  mile,  or  in  one  hundred  square  miles  the 
quantity  of  oil  would  equal  261,000,000  barrels,  the  entire  production  in 
the  great  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  to  January,  1885. 
(Orton,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1886-87,  p.  507.)  Yet  this  vast  quan- 
tity of  oil  is  of  no  value  since  it  cannot  be  economically  collected. 
Another  important  feature  of  the  anticlinal  system  in  Ohio,  as  demon- 
strated by  Orton,  is  the  form  of  the  elevations.  The  anticlinal  eleva- 
tions are  never  abrupt ;  they  are  in  the  form  of  low  terraces,  and  their 
outline  is  always  evident  in  the  productive  oil  and  gas  fields. 

The  storage  of  oil  in  considerable  quantity  within  the  limestone 
would  seem  to  be  impossible  on  account  of  its  compact  structux'e.  The 
conditions  are  quite  unlike  those  in  the  porous  oil  sands  of  Pennsylvania. 
But,  after  showing  that  the  Trenton  limestone  does  serve  as  a  reservoir, 
Orton  has  demonstrated  that  it  has  the  requisite  porosity,  and  that  this 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  magnesium  carbonate,  which   is   invariably 
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found  in  large  quantities  in  the  oil-bearing  limestone  strata.  In  other 
words,  the  limestone  which  serves  as  the  reservoir  is  dolomitic,  and  its 
porosity  depends  upon  its  composition. 

In  general,  the  same  conditions  of  structure  are  found  in  the 
Canadian  oil  fields  as  in  those  of  Ohio,  although  they  differ  essentially 
in  details.  Here  also,  limestone  serves  as  the  source  and  as  the  reser- 
voir, although  it  is  of  a  different  formation.  The  oil  deposits  are  nearer 
the  surface,  within  a  depth  usually  of  less  than  500  feet.  The  flow  of  oil 
from  individual  wells  is  less  than  that  from  the  Ohio  wells;  but  in  the 
earlier  history  of  these  wells  the  flow  was  in  some  instances  very  large. 

The  principal  oil  fields  of  Canada  include  that  of  Petrolia,  about 
27  square  miles,  and  the  adjacent  territory  of  Oil  Springs,  about  two 
square  miles  in  area.  Each  of  these  fields  is  located  on  a  distinctly  out- 
lined anticlinal,  and  they  are  separated  by  a  synclinal  yielding  no  oil. 

Petroleum  has  been  known  in  all  ages.  The  Egyptians  used  it  in 
the  process  of  embalming.  It  was  early  known  to  the  Chinese  and  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  was  first  discovered  by  white 
men  in  New  York  in  1769.  The  Indians  recognized  its  medicinal 
value.  The  first  attempts  toward  refining  petroleum  were  made  early 
in  the  present  century  when  the  price  was  $20  per  gallon.  The 
government  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  ineffectual  attempts  to 
utilize  the  oil,  and  sixty  years  ago  the  oil  territory  was  sold  for  a 
trifling  sum  to  private  individuals.  The  development  of  the  oil  fields  oi 
this  country  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  become  familiar  history. 
Fifty  years  ago  attempts  were  made  to  separate  the  constituents  of 
petroleum  by  distillation  ;  but  the  means  for  such  work  were  then  so  in- 
adequate that  little  was  accomplished.  In  1862,  two  French  chemists, 
Pelouze  and  Cahours,  made  the  first  attempt  toward  a  systematic  separa- 
tion of  the  hydrocarbons  contained  in  petroleum,  with  results  which 
were  highly  meritorious,  in  view  of  the  limited  appliances  for  fractional 
distillation  then  known.  But,  unfortunately,  the  composition  of  petro- 
leum is  even  now  represented  in  chemical  literature  by  a  series  of  hydro- 
carbons C„  H.,„_^o  homologous  with  marsh  gas,  which  includes  all  the 
higher  constituents,  even  the  parafline  oils,  which  those  chemists  de- 
scribed, and  which,  without  adequate  evidence,  have  been  designated  by 
Watts  as  the  paraffine  hydrocarbons.  Certain  corrections  in  the  observa- 
tions of  Pelouze  and  Cahours  were  made  by  Schorlemmer,  and  by  Warren, 
who  demonstrated,  by  the  most  thorough  course  of  fractional  distillation 
that  was  ever  undertaken,  that  below  151°,  Pennsylvania  petroleum 
consists  mainly  of  two  series  of  hydrocarbons.  The  members  of  one  of 
the  series  discovered  by  Warren  boil  approximately  at  0°,  30°,  60°, 
90°,  etc.,  and  those  of  his  other  series  boil  at  8°,  38°,  68°,  98°,  etc.  Be- 
sides establishing  the  presence  of  the  two  series  below  150°,  the  results 
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of  Warren  demonstrated  that  the  series  Cu  H.,„_^.2  terminates  at  this 
point,  and  that  the  portions  with  higher  boiling  points  have  the  com- 
position represented  by  the  general  formula  C^  H.^.  Of  other  bodies 
contained  in  petroleum,  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  benzol,  toluol,  etc., 
have  been  recognized,  and  the  Caucasus  oils  have  been  found  by  Mar- 
kownikoffto  contain  in  large  quantity  the  naphtene  series  C^  H.^n. 

In  1885,  soon  after  the  first  wells  were  drilled  at  Lima,  in  an  exam- 
ination I  was  called  upon  to  make  for  parties  who  were  interested  in  this 
oil  territory,  the  peculiar  behavior  of  the  oil  during  distillation  was 
observed,  and  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  sulphur.  Further  study 
of  the  oil  was  soon  undertaken,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  sulphur  compounds ;  and  this  study  has  occupied  my  attention  at 
intervals  ever  since,  until  last  autumn,  when  other  series  of  compounds 
were  included  that  had  appeared  in  the  separation  of  the  sulphur 
derivatives,  \yith  the  impression,  conveyed  by  accounts  received  of 
the  Canadian  oil,  that  it,  too,  might  prove  to  be  interesting,  I  procured 
quantities  of  the  crude  oil  and  of  the  partially  refined  products,  and  it 
was  soon  found  that  it  was  even  more  promising  than  the  Ohio  oil.  This 
investigation  seemed  especially  inviting,  since  nothing  whatever,  except 
our  own  results,  had  been  published  on  the  Ohio  sulphur  oil,  and  scarcely 
anything  on  the  Canadian  oil  relating  to  its  composition.  Upon  ex- 
amining critically  the  literature  of  American  petroleums,  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  dearth  of  results  that  could  be  relied  upon  as  affording 
accurate  information,  especially  concerning  the  constituents  with  high 
boiling  points. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  further  study  of  American  petroleums  in 
general,  and  of  a  complete  examination  of  the  sulphur  oils  in  particu- 
lar, I  undertook  such  an  examination  of  the  Ohio  and  Canadian  oils. 
European  chemists  have  labored  under  certain  disadvantages  in  their 
work  on  American  oils,  being  so  far  removed  from  an  abundant  supply 
of  products.  This  difficulty  does  not  exist  in  Cleveland,  and  we  have 
been  most  generously  aided  by  oil  firms  and  refiners,  who  have  sup- 
plied whatever  products  were  needed,  and  have  placed  at  our  disposal 
facilities  available  only  where  oils  are  refined  on  a  large  scale.  This 
advantage,  together  with  the  aid  of  the  appliances  in  the  chemical  labor- 
atory of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  which  is  well  equipped  for 
such  investigations,  has  made  possible  the  great  amount  of  work  already 
accomplished. 

The  lines  of  study  include  the  separation  and  identification  of  the 
series  of  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  marsh  gas,  the  series  of  sulphur 
compounds,  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  the  nitrogen  compounds,  the 
oxygen  compounds,  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  and  any  other  sub- 
stances that  may  appear  in  the  progress  of  the  investigation. 
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The  only  method  known  for  the  separation  of  the  con.stituents  of 
petroleum  is  that  of  fractional  distillation.  When  water  is  boiled  and 
a  thermometer  is  inserted  into  the  vapor,  the  temperature  remains  con- 
stant until  all  the  w^ater  has  been  converted  into  steam.  A  definite  boil- 
ing point  is  a  characteristic  property  of  every  substance  that  is  vola- 
tile without  decomposition.  In  mixtures  of  substances  with  different 
boiling  points  it  is  practically  impos-sible  to  separate  completely  the  con- 
stituents, since  every  substance  exerts  a  certain  vapor  tension  below  its 
boiling  point  and  the  more  volatile  substances  remain  dissolved  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  less  volatile  portion.  On  this  account  the 
separation  of  individual  constituents  from  such  complex  mixtures 
as  petroleum,  is  exceedingly  tedious.  The  most  efficient  forms  of 
apparatus  for  fractional  separation  are  the  Hempel  column  and  the 
Warren  condenser.  To  avoid  serious  decom[)osition  in  the  distillation 
of  Ohio  and  Canadian  oils,  all  distillations  of  crude  oils  have  been  con- 
ducted in  vacuo,  with  a  special  form  of  apparatus  devised  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  satisfactory  results  thus  obtained  depend  upon  the  exclusion 
of  air  as  well  as  upon  the  diminished  temperature  at  which  the  distill- 
ates are  collected. 

The  products  which  have  occupied  our  attention  include  crude  Ohio 
and  Canadian  oils,  crude  distillates  from  the  refiuery,  and  oils  dissolved 
by  sulphuric  acid  in  refining.  We  have  succeeded  in  proving  the 
presence  in  the  crude  oils  of  a  series  of  alkyl  sulphides  homologous  with 
methyl  sulphide,  and  of  several  members  of  other  series  of  apparently 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons.  We  have  fractioned  very  thoroughly  in 
vacuo  15  gallons  of  crude  Canada  oil,  10  gallons  of  crude  Ohio  oil,  30 
gallons  of  sulphur  oil  from  sulphuric  acid  extract,  aud,  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  various  smaller  portions  of  crude  distillates.  From  the 
products  thus  obtained  nearly  all  the  members  in  the  series  of  hydro- 
carbons homologous  with  methane  below  151°,  hitherto  recognized  in 
petroleum,  have  been  identified,  aud  particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  certain  doubtful  members  of  the  series.  In  both  the  Ohio  and  the 
Canadian  oils  we  have  proved  the  presence  of  the  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons, benzol,  toluol,  the  xylols  and  hexahydroisoxylol.  Above  150*^ 
we  have  collected,  without  serious  decomposition,  fractions  within  5°  up 
to  350°  in  vacuo  (nearly  500°  atmospheric  pressure).  These  products  are 
reserved  for  later  study. 

For  valuable  aid  in  what  has  been  accomplished  I  am  indebted  to 
my  associates,  Professor  Smith  and  Messrs.  Quayle  and  W.  G.  King,  in- 
structors in  this  laboratory  ;  to  Messrs.  Hudson  and  W.  H.  King,  students, 
aud  to  my  assistants,  Messrs.  Cleveland,  Little  and  Giessen.  I  should 
also  acknowledge  my  obligation  for  pecuniary  aid,  which  has  been 
granted  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  from  the  C.  M. 
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Warren  fund.     A  detailed  account  of  these  results  will  soon  appear  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy. 


DISCUSSION. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Langley. — This  paper  is  one  of  extreme  interest. 
No  one  but  a  chemist  can  appreciate  the  very  large  amount  of  labor 
which  is  involved  in  this  distillation  and  the  tediousness  attendant  upon 
it.  It  is  essentially  a  chemical  paper,  but  it  illustrates  how  nearly 
chemistry  may  approximate  to  some  lines  of  engineering.  When  we 
consider  the  large  number  of  compounds  found  in  oil,  and  remember 
that  they  result  from  action  between  only  three  elements — carbon, 
hydrogen  and  sulphur — we  see  how  enormously  complex  are  the  forces 
which  are  at  work  to  form  these  deposits.  I  should  liken  the  labors  of 
a  chemist  making  this  kind  of  analysis,  and  picking  out  these  com- 
pounds, to  those  of  an  engineer  required  to  determine  every  possible 
stress  in  a  bridge,  to  select  all  the  particles  having  a  certain  given  stress 
and  to  leave  them  standing  as  a  skeleton  bridge  sustaining  that  stress 
throughout.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible  he  could  develop  a  large 
number  of  skeletons,  no  two  of  which  would  be  alike.  Similarly,  out 
of  the  black  mass  of  the  oil  the  chemist  isolates  these  compounds.  I 
desire  to  express  my  personal  pleasure  in  Dr.  INLabery's  work,  and  in 
this  I  am  sure  all  the  members  here  will  bear  me  out. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Morley. — It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  Ger- 
many stands  first  in  the  line  of  chemical  work  accomplished.  It  is  to 
Germany  we  look  for  our  models,  and  what  strikes  me  most  impressively 
in  the  work  of  Dr.  Mabery,  a  work  with  which  I  love  to  keep  myself 
somewhat  familiar,  is  the  fact  that,  as  regards  the  thoroughness,  scope 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  of  the  thousaud 
things  tributary  to  it,  he  has  undertaken  the  work  like  a  German.  I 
think  we  should  be  very  grateful  that  there  are  a  few  men  in  this 
country  who  do  work  with  that  German  thoroughness  and  with  that 
breadth  of  touch. 

The  President. — I  was  much  impressed  with  the  great  variation 
in  the  temperatures  observed.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  Doctor  said 
that  one  sample  w^as  taken  at  8°  and  another  at  450°. 

Dr.  Mabery. — The  8°    observed  was  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  President. — I  did  not  suppose  any  petroleum  could  stand 
such  heat  as  450°,  which  is  about  red  heat. 

Mr.  a.  R.  Brown. — I  understand  that  when  distillation  at  atmos- 
pheric pressure  requires  so  high  a  temperature  as  to  decompose  the 
hydrocarbon,  distillation  in  a  vacuum  is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  prevent 
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this  decomposition  ;  but  I  would  ask  whether  the  prevention  depends 
upon  the  relief  of  the  pressure  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the 
distilling  point,  or  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Prof.  Mabery. — Decomposition  is  prevented,  both  by  reduction 
in  boiling  points,  and  by  exclusion  of  air.  The  highest  temperature 
noted  in  vacuo  was  350°,  equivalent  to  at  least  450°,  atmospheric  press- 
ure. Without  diminished  pressure,  cracking  and  carbonization  would 
doubtless  soon  have  taken  place.  In  distillations  in  presence  of  air, 
sulphur  is  invariably  observed,  indicating  certain  decomposition  that 
cannot  be  wholly  controlled,  even  in  vacuo.  We  conducted  a  distilla- 
tion under  such  conditions  that  the  escaping  sulphur  could  be  deter- 
mined. Three-fourths  of  the  sulphur  could  be  accounted  for,  leaving 
one-fourth  that  was  evolved  as  sulphur  and  in  a  gaseous  form.  In  the 
refinery,  contact  of  the  hot  distillates  with  air  is  sometimes  avoided  by 
allowing  the  condensing  tube  to  dip  under  water. 

Mr.  Brown. — Speaking  of  the  tapping  of  the  limestone  rocks,  do  I 
understand  that  the  oil  is  obtained  only  at  the  highest  points  of  the 
anticlinals?  Or  does  your  remark  apply  merely  to  the  upward  slopes 
towards  the  anticlinals  ? 

Prof.  Mabery. — The  anticlinals  of  Ohio  and  Canada  are  low 
terraces  in  which  oil  collects  in  the  upper  portions  over  the  salt  water 

Mr.  N.  B.  Wood. — During  the  winter  I  had  occasion  to  burn  oil 
continuously  in  a  lamp,  and  I  noticed  on  the  chimney  quite  a  heavy 
deposit  of  what  I  took  to  be  chloride  of  ammonia  or  sal  ammoniac. 
The  question  was:  how  the  ammonia  got  there.  It  is  probably  present 
in  distilled  oil.  Its  presence  shows  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  any 
of  these  substances  purely  by  distillation. 

Prof,  Mabery. — The  oils  contain  nitrogen  which  is  evolved  as 
ammonia.  All  these  oils,  so  far  as  we  have  examined  them,  contain 
nitrogen,  and  deposits  on  chimneys  may  be  caused  by  amnionic  sulphate. 
Ammonia  is  sometimes  used  in  refining.  The  sulphur  escapes,  at  least 
in  part,  as  sulphuric  acid.  Sodic  sulphate  may  not  be  entirely  removed 
in  refining.  Sometimes  the  deposit  is  dark  in  color,  probably  due  to 
carbon.  In  a  burning  lamp,  if  the  adjustment  is  not  ])erfect,  a  trace  of 
carbon  may  escape  and  cause  a  dark  deposit.  Then  the  composition  of 
the  refined  oil  is  somewhat  uncertain.  The  subject  of  cracking  under 
high  temperatures  in  refining  has  received  very  little  attention.  We 
have  some  experiments  in  progress  to  ascertain  more  fully  what  takes 
place  in  these  decompositions. 

Prof.  Morley. — In  further  answer  to  Mr.  AVood's  question,  I 
would  say  that  there  is  present,  in  the  air  passing  through  the  chimney 
of  the  lamp,  enough  ammonia  to  combine  with  the  sulphuric  acid  pro- 
duced by   the  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  of  the  oil,  and  thus  to  form 
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sulphate  of  ainiuonia.  The  white  stains  on  brickwork,  which  are  so 
annoying  to  architects,  are  sometimes  due  to  the  formation  of  alum. 
The  sulphuric  acid  produced  by  combustion  combines  with  ammonia  ex- 
isting in  the  air  to  produce  ammonium  sulphate  and  this,  in  combination 
with  alum  (aluminum  sulphate)  present  in  the  stone  or  brick  or  mortar, 
produces  these  white  incrustations.  Some  of  these  incrustations  are  due 
to  other  causes.  I  heard  it  once  said  that  this  alum  was  potassium 
sulphate,  whereas  it  is  ammonium  sulphate.  This  deposit  on  the  lamp 
chimney  is  interesting  as  a  production  in  which  two  elements  take  part. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  enough  nitrogen  in  the  oil  to  be  given  off  as 
ammonia.  This  coating  varies  in  color.  The  difference  in  color  is  due 
to  the  concurrent  decomposition  of  more  or  less  carbon.  Imperfect 
combustion  of  oil  would  coat  that  ammonium  sulphate  with  more  or  less 
carbon. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Rawson. — Has  there  been  any  material  change  in  the 
distillation  of  petroleum  within  ten  or  twenty  years?  Are  they  making 
many  advances  ? 

Prof.  Mabery. — In  principle  there  has  been  no  essential  change. 
Continuous  distillation  has  been  tried,  but  has  not  proved  successful  in 
this  country.  The  stills  are  practically  the  same  as  those  used  twenty 
years  ago.  In  the  refining  of  Pennsylvania  oils,  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  with  caustic  soda,  and  bleaching  in  the  sunlight,  are 
chiefly  used.  Many  patents  have  been  issued  for  the  removal  of  sulphur 
from  oil.  I  devised  a  method  in  which  I  treated  the  sulphur  with 
chloride  of  mercury.  I  mentioned  the  method  in  a  paper  four  years 
ago,  and  in  three  months  thereafter  a  patent  was  issued  to  an  enterpris- 
ing American  for  the  same  treatment.  I  had  thought  of  applying  for 
a  patent,  but  found  that  the  removal  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  300 
barrels  of  oil  would  cost  $2,300,  or  nearly  $8  per  barrel,  and  inasmuch 
as  oil  is  sold  at  10  cents  per  gallon,  this  method  could  not  be  applied  on 
a  commercial  scale. 

AVhen  certain  residues  from  the  sulphur  oils  are  treated  with  nitric 
acid  they  develope  a  beautiful  red  color.  I  believe  some  patents  have 
been  issued  on  colors  made  by  such  treatment. 

Mr.  Barber. — I  w^ould  ask  whether  the  Lima  oil  of  Ohio  is  called 
sulphur  oil,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pennsylvania  oil  ? 

Prof.  Mabery. — I  have  myself  applied  that  term  to  oils  from  the 
limestones  of  Ohio  and  Canada.  One  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  when  re- 
ferred to  the  sulphur  compounds,  is  equivalent  to  at  least  five  per  cent, 
of  the  latter.  Some  Ohio  oils  are  practically  free  from  sulphur.  Ken- 
tucky, Texas  and  California  oils  contain  much  sulphui*,  and  I  propose 
to  include  them  in  my  examination. 
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STREET  GRADES  AXB  IXTERSECTIOXS. 


By   William   B.  Fuller,  IMember  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 

Engineers. 


[Read  April  18,  1894.*] 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  confront  a  municipal  engineer  is  that 
of  the  establishment  of  the  longitudinal  grades  of  the  city's  streets.  At 
first  sight  this  appears  a  very  easy  matter,  but,  as  we  study  it,  many 
modifying  features  appear. 

There  is,  first,  the  necessity  of  balancing,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
cuts  and  fills,  so  that  the  first  cost  may  be  low  ;  next,  the  consideration 
of  surface  drainage,  in  order  that  the  water  may  be  not  directed  in 
excess  to  any  one  spot,  or  made  to  discharge  in  a  dry  run  which  may  be 
obliterated  by  private  improvements  and  thus  force  the  regrading  of 
the  street  or  the  building  of  an  expensive  drain  ;  next,  the  grades 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  do  away  with  deep  cuts  for  the  sewers  which 
may  become  necessary  under  the  street  sui'face,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  street  surface  is  far  enough  above  the  general  drainage 
level  to  provide  proper  cellars.  All  of  this,  as  well  as  the  need  of  fol- 
lowing the  natural  surface,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  order  to  reduce 
claims  for  damages  from  abutting  property  owners,  constitutes  a  study 
of  wdiat  we  may  call  the  first  cost  of  construction. 

There  are,  however,  other  factors  which  are  frequently  overlooked 
as  being  of  minor  importance,  although  in  a  term  of  years  they  far 
exceed  in  importance  almost  any  considerations  of  first  cost.  One  of 
these  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  roadway.  This  cost  (owing  to 
the  scour  of  water,  the  pull  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  increased  fric- 
tion of  wheels  when  brakes  are  used),  increases  as  the  grade  increases. 
If,  however,  proper  road  surfaces  are  selected  in  construction,  this 
increase  can  be  reduced  to  a  negligible  amount. 

Another  factor,  and  one  of  vital  importance,  is  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  a  grade.  This  cost  is  a  direct  money  loss,  and  one  which 
increases  with  each  year's  increase  of  traflSc  and  with  each  improvement 
of  the  road  surface.  Hence,  a  grade  is  properly  determined  only  when 
the  sura  of  the  first  cost,  and  of  the  capitalized  cost  of  maintenance  and 
of  operation  is  at  a  minimum,  and  should  never  be  tolerated  unless  the 
capitalized  extra  cost  of  operation  is  less  than  the  cost  of  changing  to 
better  conditions. 
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The  cost  of  operation  of  a  grade  is  dependent  on  many  conditions, 
the  principal  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

First :  The  resistance  to  traffic  on  a  level  road.  This  resistance 
depends  on  the  kind  of  vehicle,  its  velocity,  the  material  of  the  road 
surface,  and  the  condition  in  which  this  surface  is  kept.  It  has  been 
determined  by  experiment  under  almost  all  conditions,  and  is  found  to 
vary  from  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  load  upon  iron  to  about  four 
per  cent,  upon  a  common  gravel  road,  or  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  in 
loose  sand.  A  compilation  of  the  results  of  many  of  these  experiments 
has  been  made  by  Rudolph  Hering,  M.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  and  can  be  found  in 
The  Engineering  Record  for  1890,  volume  21,  page  122. 

Second  :  The  resistance  directly  due  to  the  grade  of  the  road.  This 
resistance  is  equal  to  the  load  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
inclination,  or  practically  the  load  multiplied  by  the  per  cent,  of  grade. 

Third  :  The  wear  on  harness,  vehicle  and  horse.  This  wear  is 
represented  by  the  average  daily  cost  of  vehicle  and  horse,  and  may  be 
assumed  to  vary  in  direct  proportion  with  the  other  resistances,  although 
there  is,  perhaps,  an  excess  of  wear  caused  by  the  use  of  brakes  in 
descending  grades,  when  such  grades  are  steeper  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  percentage  due  to  resistance  to  traffic  on  a  level  road  of  simi- 
lar surface. 

Fourth  :  The  effect  of  grade  on  time  of  travel.  The  time  required 
to  haul  a  load  up  any  usual  grade  exceeding  3  per  cent,  can  be  roughly 
assumed  as  the  time  on  a  level  road  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  per- 
centage of  grade. 

Fifth  :  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  foothold  for  horses  on  sloping 
Surfaces.  This  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment.  Many  classes 
of  pavements  are,  on  this  account,  unfit  for  use  on  steep  grades. 

Practical  experience  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  effect  between  level  roads  and  those  having  grades  not 
•exceeding  3  per  cent.,  unless  such  grades  are  very  long  or  have  an 
unusually  good  or  well-kept  road  surface.  As  the  force  of  gravity  is 
constant,  while  the  resistance  to  traction  varies  with  the  road  surface,  it 
follows  that  steeper  grades  are  admissible  on  roads  having  surfaces  of 
high  resistance  than  on  those  of  low  resistance.  For  example,  with 
asphalt  surfaces  having  a  resistance  of  |  of  1  per  cent.,  a  grade  of  10 
per  cent,  would  make  the  total  resistance  lOf  per  cetit.,  or  allow  of  only 
^  of  a  full  load  to  be  drawn  on  the  grade,  a^^sumiug  that  a  horse  may 
exert  twice  his  normil  force  for  a  short  time  when  walking  up  such  a 
grade.  With  a  gravel  surface  having  a  resistance  of  4  per  cent.,  a  10 
per  cent,  grade  would  produce  a  total  resistance  of  14  per  cent.,  or, 
assuming  the  same  conditions  as  above,  the  horse  could  draw  |^  of  a  full 
load.     In  practice,  owing  to  the  increased  slipperiness  and  want  of  foot- 
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hold  on  surfaces  of  small  resistance,  the  variation  would  be  still  greater 
than  shown  by  the  example. 

From  the  above  assumptions  aud  data,  we  can  derive  a  formula, 
which  will  represent  approximately  the  capitalized  cost  of  a  grade: 
Let  t  =  percentage  of  resistance  due  to  traction  on  level  surface. 
"    5'  =  percentage  of  resistance  due  to  inclination  of  grade. 
"    n  =  number  of  full  one-horse  loads  per  day. 
"    h  =  capitalized  cost  of  horse,  harness  and  vehicle. 

Then  capitalized  cost  of  grade  =  ^^     — '-  n.  h.,  and  the  amount  which  can 

be  economically  spent  in  reducing  to  a  lower  grade  is  -i—^Ll  n.  h.  where 

g'  =^  percentage  of  resistance  due  to  inclination  of  lowest  grade. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  cases  where  the  grade  which  can  be 
adopted  is  determined  by  other  considerations  than  that  of  least  cost  at 
the  end  of  a  term  of  years.  Where  this  is  the  case,  provision  should 
be  made  to  carry  out  the  proper  Avork  in  the  future  with  as  little 
extra  expense  as  possible.  The  effects  of  heavy  grades  on  a  rail- 
road are  easily  seen  in  the  increased  cost  of  operation,  and  tlie  same 
consideration  applies  as  well,  although  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  grades  of 
our  city  streets 

The  minimum  grade  is  limited  only  by  the  necessity  for  drainage, 
and  should  not  be  less  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.,  unless  the  road 
surface  is  very  permeable,  when  the  grade  may  be  level.  For  minimum 
grades  it  is  customary  to  make  the  axis  of  the  road  level  and  to  obtain 
the  grade  by  varying  the  depth  of  the  gutter  at  the  curb. 

Transverse  grades,  or  the  crown  of  road  surfaces,  are  also  intro- 
duced merely  for  draiuage,  and  should  only  be  sufficient  to  effect  this 
drainage.  They  are,  therefore,  generally  determined  by  experiences 
with  the  particular  class  of  road  surface  under  consideration.  Smooth, 
impenetrable  surfaces,  like  asphalt,  with  unyielding  foundat<(>ns  require 
but  a  slight  crown,  say  one  per  cent.,  while  other  surfaces,  like  gravel, 
subject  to  ruts  and  to  rapid  and  uneven  wear,  require  much  more — 
often  as  high  as  4  per  cent.  On  longitudinal  grades,  where  tiie  road 
surface  is  easily  worn  by  water,  the  crown  should,  if  possible,  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  water  to  flow  towards  the  gutters  in  a  direction  forming 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  with  the  axis  of  the  road,  and  not 
follow  ruts,  to  the  detriment  of  the  road  surface.  A  transverse  slope, 
making  one  curb  higher  than  the  other,  is  sometimes  given  to  a  road  to 
save  first  cost.  It  is  rarely  justifiable,  and  in  no  case  should  exceed  3 
per  cent. ;  but  when  used  to  relieve  the  grade  of  intersecting  streets,  it 
becomes  of  much  value. 

Street  intersections  properly  come  under  the  head  of  grades,  aud 
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when  well  planned,  aid  very  materially  in  preventing  the  congestion  of 
traffic.  When  intersecting  streets  cross  at  right  angles  and  both  have 
grades  less  than  3  per  cent.,  there  is  no  especial  difficulty,  the  ordinary 
way  being  to  carry  the  grades  unbroken  across  the  intersection.  Streets 
with  intersections  at  an  acute  angle  with  wide  sidewalks  and  roadways 
and  grades  exceeding  3  per  cent.,  require  considerable  study  and  prac- 
tical experience  for  a  satisfactory  solution.  I  present  here  two  forraulse 
which  have  been  of  considerable  assistance  to  me  in  calculating  such 
work.  The  first  formula  is  for  rectangular  intersections,  and  can  be 
found  in  The  Engineering  Record,  volume  22,  page  216. 

The  second  formula  is  for  oblique  angle  intersections,  and  is  a 
follows : 

For  convenience  call  one  of  the  intersecting  streets  "  street,"  the 
other  "avenue."  Let  g  =  the  maximum  allowable  percentage  of  trans- 
verse slope  of  sidewalk,  r  =  maximum  allowable  percentage  of  trans- 
verse slope  of  roadway.  (In  my  own  practice  I  assume  g  =  6.0, 
r  =  3.0.)  A  =  acute  angle  of  intersection  of  centre  lines  of  streets. 
Let  the  grade  from  D  to  D  =  a  percentage,  and  that  from  D  to  C  =  b 
percentage.     Then : 


d 


To  obtain  the  steepest  percent,  of  grade  with  which  the  "street" 
can  cross  the  intersection 

make  a  =  r  (cosec.  A  -]-  cot.  A) 


h  =  g  (cosec.  A  -f-  cot.  A) 


(1) 


To  favor  the  " street "  and  "avenue"  equally  when  the  grade;  are 
to  be  in  opposite  directions 

make  a  =  r  (cosec.  A  —  cot.  A) 

^  =  9  (cosec.  A  —  cot.  A)         ^  ^ 
To  have  the  "  avenue  "  crossing  level 
make  a  =  r  tan  A 


h  =  g  tan  A 


(3) 
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Having  fixed  the  percentages,  a  and  h,  of  grades  on  the  "street" 
somewhere  within  the  limits  as  above,  the  percentage  of  grades  on  the 
"  avenue  "  can  be  varied  only  as  follows  : 

The  maximum  grades  of  the  "avenue"  crossing  become 
from  D  to  C,         {b  cos.  A  -\-  g  sin.  A),         (4) 
from  D  to  D,        (a  cos.  A  -\-  r  sin.  A),         (5) 
and  the  minimum  grades  become 

from  D  to  C,  {b  cos.  A  —  g  sin.  A),  (6) 
from  D  to  D,  (a  cos.  A  —  r  sin.  A),  (7) 
With  the  "street"  grades  fixed,  the  "avenue"  grades  can  vary  only 
between  the  above  limits.  When  grades  between  those  given  by  Formuhe 
(4)  and  (6)  are  chosen,  a  break  must  be  made  at  the  two  points  D,  and 
the  grade  from  B  to  D  must  be  made  to  conform  to  (5)  and  (7).  When 
grades  between  those  given  by  Forraulje  (5)  and  (7)  are  chosen,  the 
"avenue"  grade  can  be  continued  unbroken  across  the  "street." 

EXAMPLE. 

Intersection  angle  of  crossing  ^  40  degrees.  Assume  g  =  6.0' 
r  =  3.0,  and  find  cosec.  A  =  1.55,  cot.  A  =  1.19,  tan.  A  =  0.84,  cos- 
A  =^  0.77,  sin.  A  =  0.64.  Substituting  in  the  above  formulae  we  have 
(1)  a  =    8.2  per  cent.      (2)  a  ==-  1.1  per  cent.      (3)  a  ==  2.5  per  cent. 

b  =  16.4  ])er  cent.  b  =  2.2  per  cent.  b  =--  5.0  per  cent. 

We  then  see  at  a  glance.  Formula  (1),  that  with  both  grades  in  the  same 
direction,  the  steepest  grade  we  can  have  on  the  "  street  "  from  C  to  D  is 
16.4  per  cent.,  and  from  D  to  D,  8.2  per  cent.  If  the  grades  are  in 
opposite  directions,  and  if  the  two  streets  are  of  equal  importance, 
Formula  (2),  the  grade  D  to  C  would  not  exceed  2.2  per  cent.,  and 
from  D  to  D,  1.1  per  cent. 

If  the  grades  are  in  opposite  directions,  and  if  we  favor  the  "street" 
as  much  as  possible,  Formula  (3),  the  grade  from  D  to  C  becomes  5.0 
per  cent.,  and  from  D  to  D,  2.5  per  cent. 

Having  fixed  the  "  street "  grades  a  and  b  somewhere  within  the  above 
limits,  as  appears  the  best  for  each  special  case,  the  "  avenue  "  grades 
become  also  fixed  within  certain  limits.  Suppose  the  grades  to  have 
been  fixed  a  =  8.2,  b  =  10,  the  maximum  grades  then  become 
Formula  (4)  =  11.5;  (5)  =  8.1 ;  (6)  =  3.9;  (7)  =  4.3.  That  is,  the 
grade  DC  can  vary  between  11.5  per  cent,  and  3.9  per  cent.,  and  the 
grade  DD  can  vary  between  8  1  per  cent,  and  4.3  per  cent. 

Other  values  of  a  and  b  would  of  course  give  other  results,  but  the 
use  of  the  formula  is  to  indicate  at  a  glance  the  limits  of  a  good  design, 
within  which  limits  many  variations  can  be  made,  but  outside  of  which 
the  intersection  would  prove  a  disappointment. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  when  A  becomes  90  degrees,  this  formula 
reduces  to  the  much  simpler  one  given  first  for  right  angle  intersections. 

The  foregoing  line  of  investigation  is  only  applicable  to  city  streets 
destined  to  have  curbstones  and  sidewalks  on  each  side.  I  find  that  the 
common  way  of  laying  out  intersections  in  suburban  districts  is  to 
neglect  any  consideration  of  sidewalks,  to  plot  a  profile  of  the  curb  lines 
of  the  street  and  connect  with  a  vertical  curve.  When  the  district 
expands  and  sidewalks  are  demanded  it  almost  invariably  happens  on 
grades  exceeding  6  per  cent,  that  sidewalk  slopes  are  excessive,  and 
much  regrading  must  be  done  to  make  even  a  tolerable  intersection. 
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THE  COXSTRUCTIOX  OF  A  SEA.  AVAT.E  AT  FORT 
TAYT^OR,  KEY  AVEST,  FEORIDA. 


By  Lieutenaxt-Coloxel  Jared  A.  Smith,  Member  of  the  Civil  Engi- 
neers' Club  of  Cleveland. 


[Read  October  9,  1894.] 

In  1873  and  subsequent  years,  I  was  in  charge  of  the  construction 
department  at  Fort  Taylor  at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  Fla.  One  day  in  the 
winter  of  1873-4,  at  Fort  Jefferson,  I  observed  in  the  ditch  what  seemed 
to  be  an  immense  pudding-stone,  or  boulder.  It  was  a  singular  stone, 
and  I  ascertained  from  the  overseer  that  when  Fort  Jefferson  was  being 
constructed,  he  had  a  coffer-darn  inclosing  part  of  the  wall,  and  a  break 
occurred  in  the  dam  through  which  the  water  begun  rushing.  The  dam 
had  been  filled  with  sand  and  mud,  which  washed  out  very  rapidly.  The 
overseer  had  at  that  time  several  large  beds  covered  with  concrete,  all 
thoroughly  mixed,  but  not  moistened,  and  this  material  was  hurriedly 
shoveled  into  the  break  until  it  was  filled  and  the  leak  was  stopped. 
The  concrete  thus  deposited  formed  the  artificial  stone,  and  it  had  re- 
mained in  that  condition  for  ten  or  twelve  years  at  the  time  I  saw  it. 
The  thought  which  this  suggested  was  afterwards  put  to  a  practical  use. 

In  October,  1874,  a  cyclone  passed  over  Key  West  and  made  an 
opening  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  through  the  sea  wall  at 
Fort  Taylor.  This  wall  was  built  in  Avater  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  depth, 
and  was  ten  feet  thick,  being  faced  with  granite  of  headers  and  stretch- 
ers in  rises  of  two  feet — stretchers  about  eight  feet  long,  and  headers 
running  entirely  through  the  wall.  Above  mean  low  water  the  rise  of 
the  tide  is  about  one  foot. 

In  building  the  wall,  a  coffer-dam  had  been  used  to  protect  the  work 
from  the  force  of  the  waves,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  pump  out 
the  space  within  it.  The  concrete  had,  therefore,  been  dumped  in  place 
by  means  of  a  box  with  a  movable  bottom.  The  water  had  washed  out 
a  portion  of  the  cement  in  the  mixture  of  concrete,  especially  on  the  sur- 
face of  each  deposit,  so  that  the  backing  of  the  wall  was  weak.  Before 
it  had  given  way  there  were  cavities  in  it  as  large  as  a  man's  body,  so 
that  when  struck  by  heavy  seas  the  wall  gave  way  and  was  broken  into 
fragments. 

Only  a  small  sum  of  money  was  available  for  replacing  the  wall, 
and  there  were  no  derricks,  winches  or  other  plant.  I  Remembered  see- 
ing, in  an  old  storehouse  at  Key  West,  a  large  quantity  of  gunny  bags 
that  had  been  made  in  order  to  be  filled  with  sand  and  piled  up  as  a 
defence  in  time  of  war.  These  bags  were  made  of  very  loose  material, 
60 
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like  burlap,  and  were  about  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  bags  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  placing  the  con- 
crete backing  of  the  wall  mixed  entirely  dry.  Probably  placing  wet 
concrete  in  bags  or  sacks  was  not  then  a  novelty;  certainly  it  is  not  so 
now,  but  I  had  never  seen  it  used  in  bags  either  wet  or  dry,  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  method  employed  to  rebuild  the  wall  without  a  coffer- 
dam was  entirely  novel. 

I  arranged  over  the  wall  a  platform  built  upon  long  trestles,  and, 
after  extemporizing  small  hoisting  machines,  began  the  work.  After 
clearing  away  the  debris,  some  of  the  stones  were  loaded  upon  the  plat- 
form through  which  they  were  lowered  iuto  place.  The  first  stone,  a 
long  stretcher,  was  laid  upon  the  bottom,  a  formation  of  coral,  which 
had  previously  been  cut  in  steps  with  level  tops  to  receive  the  stones  upon 
an  even  bed.  To  lay  the  stones  in  mortar  was  a  problem.  I  purchased 
some  narrow  and  very  thin  muslin,  and  had  the  masons  spread  one  piece 
of  muslin  with  mortar  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  laid  another  piece 
of  muslin  over  the  mortar,  precisely  as  one  would  make  a  mustard  plaster 
for  the  sick  chamber.  The  men  that  were  employed  as  laborers  were  all 
amphibious,  I  am  certain,  for  without  protection  save  one  or  two  flannel 
garments,  they  would  go  down  to  the  bottom  and  stay  until  the  average 
man  would  have  been  drowned  ;  then  they  would  come  up  for  a  minute 
or  two,  blow  a  little  and  go  down  again. 

When  the  stone  had  been  lowered  nearly  to  the  bottom,  two  men 
drew  the  sheets  containing  the  mortar  bed  under  the  stone,  which  was 
then  put  in  place  and  rammed  down  thoroughly  with  long-handled  ram- 
mers, the  bottom  being  directed  by  one  of  the  divers,  in  undress,  and 
the  top  being  worked  by  men  on  the  platform.  The  locating  and  level- 
ing of  the  stones  are  matters  of  detail  which  need  not  now  be  described. 
When  a  header  was  laid,  the  mortar  between  sheets  was  wrapped  entirely 
around  the  bed  and  build.  When  an  entire  course  had  been  built  in 
this  way,  the  backing  of  concrete  was  put  in.  It  was  made  of  Rosen- 
dale  cement  and  coral  sand  in  the  usual  proportions.  Stone  chips  from 
the  granite,  and  fragments  of  bricks,  were  used  to  complete  the  concrete 
mixture. 

I  had  the  wall  backed  by  an  arrangement  of  solid  timber  in  right- 
angled  triangles  with  one  long  side  horizontal ;  and  then  placed  planks 
on  these  long  sides  and  loaded  them  with  heavy  stones.  The  triangles, 
thus  loaded,  formed  a  rigid  backing  for  planks  which  in  turn  held  the 
concrete  in  the  wall  and  permitted  it  to  be  very  thoroughly  rammed 
without  displacement.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  about  84°. 
The  dry  bags  were  handed  to  the  men  below  water,  who  put  them  in 
place,  carefully  and  rapidly,  and  they  were  thoroughly  rammed  in  single 
layers  of  a  thickness  of  about  six  inches.     The  timber  in  the  temporary 
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supports  for  the  backiug  was  taken  from  tlie  frames  of  old  ])uildings 
which  had  been  demolished. 

The  bags  were  filled  to  about  three-fourths  of  their  capacity  and 
were  sewed  up.  Several  hundred  of  them  were  made  at  a  time,  and  they 
could  be  kept  on  hand  until  used,  because,  no  moisture  being  used,  the 
mixture  did  not  set. 

It  was  an  amusing  sight  to  see  hands  sticking  up  out  of  the  water 
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all  along  the  line,  passing  down  concrete  bags  and  returning  without  the 
appearance  of  a  head  save  at  what  seemed  long  intervals,  when  a  man 
would  come  up  and  blow  for  a  few  minutes  before  returning  to  his  work 
under  water.  In  that  way  the  concrete  was  placed  until  it  was  fully  up 
to  the  level  of  the  course  of  masonry,  when  the  same  process  was  re- 
peated by  putting  on  another  course  of  stone  and  backing  it  with  con- 
crete. When  the  wall  had  reached  the  low  water  level  the  concrete  was 
placed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  I  found,  in  looking  over  a  little  record 
that  I  happened  to  find  this  morning,  that  the  concrete  thus  put  in,  esti- 
mating the  bags  at  twenty  cents  each  (which  is  a  liberal  price,  as  they 
would  not  have  been  put  to  any  other  use),  cost  S7.08  per  "cubic  yard, 
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which  is  not  a  bad  showiDg,  considering  the  way  in  which  the  work 
was  done. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  overseer  at  Fort  Taylor,  written  just  ten 
years  ago,  in  which  he  says :  "  The  dry  concrete  in  bags,  used  in  repair- 
"  ing  the  sea  wall  at  this  place,  has  proven  to  be  a  grand  success. 
''  That  portion  of  it  now  to  be  seen  is  far  harder  than  the  rock  of  the 
"  island.  I  found  it  to  be  so  good,  that  upon  being  called  upon  by  the 
"surgeon  of  the  Marine  Hospital  at  this  place  a  few  yeai^s  ago  to  give 
"  mv  opinion  of  the  cheapest  and  best  plan  to  secure  a  good  foundation 
'■  to  a  sea  wall  which  he  had  received  orders  to  build  around  the  hospital, 
"  I  recommended  the  use  of  dry  concrete  in  bags.  He  adopted  my  rec- 
"  omraendation,  and  the  entire  foundation  was  put  down  in  that  way, 
"  and  up  to  the  present  time  not  one  particle  of  it  has  shown  any  signs 
'•'of  giving  out.  Quite  a  number  of  the  foundations  to  the  piers  of  our 
"new  bridge  were  also  put  down  in  that  way,  all  of  which  up  to  the 
"  present  time  stand  well." 

This  was  ten  years  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  I  will  say 
that  any  amount  of  prodding  with  a  hard  wood  pole  would  be  insutficient 
to  detect  the  difference  in  hardness  between  the  concrete  and  the  granite. 

Five  years  after  the  date  of  that  letter,  I  had  a  special  occasion  to 
use  the  record  of  the  work,  and  I  wrote  to  the  overseer  asking  him  to 
make  a  careful  examination  and  tell  me  its  condition.  It  had  then  been 
in  its  position  fifteen  years.  He  wrote,  ''  The  wall  is  firm  as  the  ever- 
"  lasting  hills,  although  the  earth  and  other  materials  behind  it  have 
"long  ago  been  washeil  away,  leaving  the  wall  entirely  unsupported,  to 
"  bear  the  force  of  the  sea." 

This  wall  projected  about  six  feet  above  the  water,  and  was  ten  feet 
thick,  so  that  it  really  made  a  breakwater  ten  feet  thick  and  about  six- 
een  feet  high.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  remarkable  that  it  should  stand 
the  seas,  although  the  force  of  the  water  is  very  great.  What  is  remark- 
able, is  that  the  concrete  has  not  shown  the  slightest  evidence  of  weak- 
ness or  deterioration  from  being  wet  by  the  salt  water,  nor  from  its  long 
exposure  in  that  way.  When  concrete  is  put  Ln  under  water,  with  the 
mortar  wet  in  mixing,  the  cement  washes  away  rapidly,  and  the  strength 
of  the  concrete  is  materially  diminished,  but  when  it  is  dry  inside,  the 
pressure  of  the  water  is  inward  and  keeps  the  cement  in  the  mass  instead 
of  washing  it  away.  The  bags  also  prevented  washing  of  the  surface 
and  with  them  the  concrete  could  be  made  compact  by  ramming.  About 
six  hundred  cubic  yards  were  placed  in  that  way.  When  the  wall  was 
completed,  the  parts  of  the  muslin  which  projected  from  the  joints  on 
the  face  were  removed  by  merely  cutting  them  away  with  a  knife.  The 
stones  were  rammed  into  place  as  firmly  as  could  have  been  done  had 
they  been  in  the  open  air,  and  the  joints  could  hardly  have  exceeded 
one- fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  as  a  maximum. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson*. — Does  uot  the  ramming  process  burst  the 
bags? 

Colonel  Smith. — As  I  did  not  dive  under  the  water  I  am  unable 
to  answer  that  question  with  certainty.  I  experimented  with  the  bags 
above  water  and  showed  the  men  how  to  put  them  down  by  practical 
illustration.  Not  being  entirely  filled,  the  bags  were  very  pliable,  and 
the  concrete  could  be  ratnmed  in  position  without  bursting  them.  That 
could  not  have  been  done  if  the  bags  were  filled.  I  have  no  question 
that  there  was  force  enough  used  to  make  the  mass  absolutely  solid. 

^Ir.  W.  H.  Seakles. — I  would  like  to  inquire  what  wages  were 
given  to  these  amphibious  creatures. 

Colonel  Smith. — The  wages  of  ordinary  laborers.  "Without 
desiring  to  advertise  any  kind  or  brand  of  cement,  I  would  say  that  the 
cement  used  was  the  "  Rosendale  Cement,"  made  by  F.  O.  Norton  ct 
Company.     This  was  mixed  with  the  coral  sand  from  the  shore. 

The  President. — I  believe  that  about  the  same  time  it  was 
attempted  on  the  docks  here  to  do  something  with  the  cement  in  a  drv 
state.     Did  they  take  advantage  of  your  experience  ? 

Colonel  Smith. — I  suppose  not,  because  the  description  has  never 
been  published.  They  may  have  done  the  same  thing,  however.  If 
they  did,  it  was  original  with  them,  as  it  was  with  me.  The  only  thing 
that  occurred  to  me  as  being  novel,  was  the  putting  in  of  concrete  in 
bags  for  a  submerged  foundation,  or  wall,  without  previous  wetting.  It 
was  absolutely  dry. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson. — I  have  used  dry  concrete  on  a  limited 
scale  and  with  good  success.  I  had  occasion  to  put  in  a  foundation  for 
a  pier  about  five  feet  square  and  six  feet  deep,  the  place  being  filled 
with  water.  I  mixed  the  concrete  perfectly  dry,  and  set  my  cap-stone 
on  the  concrete.  I  had  occasion,  about  a  month  afterwards,  to  dig 
around  the  bottom,  and  found  this  concrete  pier  very  hard  indeed  ;  quite 
as  hard  as  any  other  I  had  put  in. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Force. — I  had  some  experience  in  the  use  of  dry  con- 
crete about  five  years  ago  in  the  construction  of  the  Rocky  River  Via- 
duct. There  the  river  piers  have  coucrete  foundations  resting  upon 
rock  in  water  twelve  feet  deep.  The  concrete  was  mixed  on  shore,  and 
put  into  the  water  practically  but  not  absolutely  dry.  It  was  mixed  in 
this  way  :  on  a  platform  on  the  ground  we  first  spread  the  sand,  and 
then  on  top  of  that  the  cement ;  they  were  then  mixed  by  being  turned 
over  and  over  with  shovels,  then  the  broken  stone  was  spread  on  top  of 
that,  perhaps  five  or  six  inches  thick,  and  then  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
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-water.  Mv  instructions  were  to  use  only  water  sufficient  to  wet  the 
surfaces  of  the  stones,  and  the  workmen  took  a  pail  of  water  in  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  hand  spread  the  water ;  the  mass  was  again  turned 
over  bv  the  men  with  shovels,  and  then  put  into  a  box  with  a  hinged 
bottom  which  was  swung  with  a  derrick  and  lowered  into  the  water 
inside  of  a  timber  caisson  without  a  bottom.  The  concrete  was  deposited 
uniformlv  over  the  foundation,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  pack  it.  A 
dav's  work  for  a  gang  of  men  was  one  layer  about  eighteen  inches  in 
thickness.  By  the  next  morning  the  concrete  had  hardened  sufficiently 
to  resist  considerable  pressure  from  an  ordinary  hand  pole. 

After  the  concrete  had  stood  over  night,  undisturbed,  the  depres- 
sions of  the  surfac-e  were  found  to  be  filled  with  a  very  light  whitish  sub- 
stance called,  by  the  French,  "laitance,"'  which  was  removed  by  the  use 
of  ordinarv  hand  pumps.  The  contractor  complained  that  the  cement 
was  being  pumped  into  the  river  and  wasted,  but  the  pumping  was  con- 
tinued until  all  the  surface  had  been  gone  over.  The  presence  of  '"  lai- 
tance "  could  easily  be  detected  by  using  a  pole  with  the  lower  end 
slightlv  broomed.  Then  followed  another  layer  of  concrete,  and  the 
next  morning  pumping  was  resumed.  After  the  caisson  had  been  filled 
in  this  way  to  the  required  height,  the  concrete  was  allowed  two  weeks 
to  harden  before  the  stone  masonry  was  laid  thereon. 

The  c-ement  used  was  ordinary  Louisville  hydraulic  cement,  except 
that  it  was  ordered  quick-setting.  The  proportions  were,  one  part  sand, 
two  {jarts  cement,  and  four  parts  broken  stone.  Care  was  taken  to  have 
a  tolerablv  free  circulation  of  water  through  holes  in  the  top  of  the 
caisson.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  cement  set  well,  and  also 
to  maintain  the  same  water-level  inside  and  outside  the  caisson. 

The  concrete  seemed  to  harden  all  right,  and  it  has  stood  well.  I 
have  examined  it  frequently  sinc-e  the  viaduct  was  completed  and  it  has 
been  examined  bv  others  and  found  to  stand  well.  The  masonry  settled 
slightly  and  uniformly  in  proportion  to  the  load,  and  it  has  not  settled 
since  the  superstructure  was  completed.  That  portion  of  the  caisson 
below  water  was  left  intact,  and  heavy  riprap  was  deposited  around  the 
piers.  A  recent  and  carefiil  examination  failed  to  show  the  slightest 
crack  in  the  masonry. 

CoLOXZL  S>nTH. — The  method  I  speak  of  permits  of  packing  the 
concrete  by  ramming.  Where  it  is  put  in  in  the  ordinary-  way  under 
water,  ramming;  would  do  no  gXK)d. 

Pezsedext  Richaedsojt. — I  had  occasion  to  use  dry  cement  once 
in  the  fiill  of  1874,  in  building  chimneys  where  they  stood  in  the  water ; 
I  used  the  cement  dry  and  put  in  the  concrete,  and  it  formed  a  large 
cake  and  hardened.  I  built  the  chimneys  upon  it.  and  they  are  standing 
ail  riffht  vet. 
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OIPROVEMEXT  OF  C  UYAIIOGA  RI^TSB. 


By   LuxTES-AXT-CorosEL  Jahed  a.   Smith,  Member  of  the  Civil   Engi- 
sxERs'  Club  of  Ct-evelaxd. 


[Read  October  9,  1S94.] 

There  has  been  more  or  less  discussion  with  regard  to  the  sanitarv 
or  unsanitary  condition  of  the  harbor,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  recently  passed  a  resolution  asking  to  have  an  opening  made  in  the 
shore  arm  on  the  west  side.  The  matter  was  referred  to  me,  and  I  have 
submitted  a  report,  of  which  I  will  give  you  the  substance. 
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When  there  is  a  strong  current  in  the  river,  owing  to  continued 
heavy  rains  or  melting  snows,  the  water  carries  much  mud  in  addition  to 
its  load  of  sewage ;  and  at  such  times  the  current  which  spreads  to  west- 
ward, after  passing  beyond  the  channel  piers,  is  stopped  by  the  west  arm 
of  the  breakwater  and  turned  westward,  where  it  moves  slowly  around 
in  the  anchorage,  which  thus  forms  a  settling  basin. 

During  the  summer,  when  there  is  but  little  current,  the  same  prin- 
ciple obtains,  although  the  settlement  is  then  almost  entirely  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  sewage  which  is  discharged  into  the  river.  There  are, 
however,  all  sorts  of  debris  and  refuse  in  the  river.  The  worst  thing  we 
have  found,  thus  far,  was  the  body  of  a  man,  which  was  dredged  from 
the  bottom  about  a  year  ago.  This  had  probably  drifted  down  the  river 
with  other  unwholesome  matter. 
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At  uearly  all  times  there  are  currents,  more  or  less  marked,  along 
the  shore  of  the  lake  from  west  to  east,  or  from  east  to  west,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  spurs  on  the  breakwater  at  each  side  of  the  entrance  were  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  checking  and  dispersing  the  currents,  which 
at  times  are  very  strong  and  which  then  cause  vessels  to  drift  sideways 
and  sometimes  to  strike  the  breakwater. 

When  the  winds  are  from  easterly  directions,  the  discharge  from  the 
river  into  the  lake  is  through  the  opening  between  the  breakwaters,  and 
the  currents  then  carry  the  foul  water  directly  past  the  waterworks  crib 
which  lies  near  the  line  betw^een  the  harbor  entrance  and  the  projecting 
point  of  the  shore  to  westward. 

Were  there  a  sufficient  opening  in  the  shore  arm  of  the  west  break- 
water, the  current  from  east  to  west  would  pass  through  the  harbor,  and 
the  discharge  into  the  lake  would  be  so  far  inside  the  water  crib  that 
danger  of  contamination  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

When  the  wiuds  are  from  northwesterly  directions,  as  they  are  dur- 
ing a  much  greater  part  of  the  time  than  from  northeasterly  directions, 
the  opening  suggested  would  permit  part  of  the  shore  current  to  pass 
through  the  harbor  parallel  to  the  shore.  A  large  part  of  the  filth  would 
thus  be  carried  out  of  the  harbor  either  to  eastward  or  westward  and 
would  settle  in  the  lake  where  its  effect  would  be  inappreciable. 

As  a  measure  of  city  sanitation,  I  regard  an  opening  in  the  west  arm 
of  the  breakwater  as  of  great  importance.  It  is  probable  that  the  cur- 
rents passing  through  the  harbor  would  ordinarily  be  small,  save  per- 
haps in  certain  extreme  cases  in  the  opening  itself;  and  they  would 
therefore  not  be  likely  to  remove  any  accumulations  previously  deposited  ; 
nor  would  they  prevent  the  formation  of  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
but  the  deposition  of  sewage  in  the  harbor  would  be  greatly  decreased  in 
amount,  and  as  a  result  the  water  in  the  anchorage  would  be  less  un- 
wholesome. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Colonel  Smith  then  laid  before  the  Club  some  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  commercial  facilities  of  the  harbor  by  the  construction  of 
wharves  and  slips  along  the  shore  on  the  west  side  of  the  piers  extending 
to  the  harbor  line  inside  the  breakwater.  He  believed  that  this  plan, 
which  would  afford  more  than  five  miles  of  wharf  frontage,  could  be 
arranged  so  that  this  frontage  should  be  accessible  to  all  the  railroads 
entering  the  city,  and  it  would  afford  great  facilities  for  the  storage  or 
transfer  of  coal  and  iron. 
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Access  to  steamers  or  other  lake  craft  would  be  easier  and  cheaper 
than  in  the  river,  and  an  ample  depth  would  be  secured  and  maintained 
by  the  United  States  at  comparatively  little  expense. 

In  the  river,  dredges  will  always  be  required  to  maintain  the  chan- 
nel and  they  are  not  only  expensive  but  greatly  in  the  way,  and  the 
deeper  the  channel  to  be  maintained  the  niore  must  be  the  annual  expense 
of  dredging. 

Colonel  Smith  referred  to  the  method  of  maintaining  channel  in 
Maumee  Bay,  approaching  Toledo  Harbor.  The  cuts  are  made  on  the 
side  of  the  channel  where  the  deposit  is  deepest :  the  wheels  of  passing 
steamers  stir  up  the  middle  and  keep  it  clear,  and  the  mud  settles  mainly 
along  the  sides. 

It  therefore  costs  less  to  remove  the  material  from  the  side  wliere 
the  cuts  are  deeper,  and  the  dredge  is  less  in  the  way  of  passing  vessels. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Force. — Will  this  plan  of  an  opening  in  the  west  side 
increase  the  difficulties  of  vessels  coming  into  Cleveland  Harbor  ? 

CoLOXEL  Smith. — It  will  decrease  them.  To  a  vessel  coming  in 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  the  current  inside  the  harbor  would 
not  be  perceptible. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Searles. — It  has  been  stated  that  a  certain  captain, 
wishing  to  come  to  Cleveland,  held  his  boat  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
for  a  day  or  two,  not  wishing  to  run  the  risk  of  the  current  for  fear  he 
could  not  make  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

Colonel  Smith. — I  think  that  statement  was  made  by  Mr. 
Goulder  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Evidently  the  captain  greatly 
overestimated  the  strength  of  the  side  currents  at  the  entrance,  and  was 
unnecessarily  timid. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  BOX. 


Members  of  the  associated  societies,  and  other  persons,  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secre- 
tary, for  this  department  of  the  Journal,  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  come  to  their 
notice. 


Government  Adoption  of  the  Metric  System. 


At  the  World's  Congress  of  Electricians  at  Chicago  in  1893,  the  adoption  of 
standard  units  of  electrical  measurement  based  on  the  centimeter,  gram  and  second 
was  recommended.  The  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  petitioned  the 
U.  S.  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1894  to  adopt  those  units  as  the  legal  standards  in 
the  United  States,  and  Congress  accordingly  passed  an  Act  last  summer  establish- 
ing them.  Some  details  were  left  to  be  attended  to  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Among  the  interesting  points  in  the  debate  upon  the  bill  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  9th  of  June  were  the  reference  to  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Congress  to  fix  the  standard  ef  weights  and  measures,  the  statement 
that  Germany  and  Great  Britain  liad  already  adopted  the  electrical  standards  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Congress  at  Chicago,  and  the  argument 
that  the  expenditures  of  the  United  States  Government  for  electricity  are  now  so 
large  that  it  is  a  matter  of  commercial  importance  to  establish  legal  units  of  measure- 
ment for  it.  Hon.  Charles  W.  Stone,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  had  charge  of  the  bill. 

In  tlie  London  Times  of  November  21,  1894,  is  the  report  of  a  general  meeting 
of  the  New  Decimal  Association  held  on  the  preceding  day  at  the  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  where,  after  the  passage  of  a  resolution  about  a  Select  Committee 
of  Parliament,  it  was  voted, '' That  the  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson  be  informed  of 
the  present  position  of  the  movement  in  this  country  for  adopting  the  metric 
weights  and  measures,  and  that  he  be  urgently  invited  to  use  his  influence  to  secure 
such  legislation  as  may  provide  for  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  weights  and 
measures  in  the  United  States."  The  Chairman,  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  M.P., 
stated  that  he  had  received  promises  of  active  co-operation  from  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
author  of  the  recent  Tariff  Bill  in  the  United  States. 


The  Myrtle  Avenue  Improvement  of  the  Bi-ooklyn  Elevated 

Kaili'oad. 


Apropos  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Stuart's  description  of  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railroad, 
which  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  we  note  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  held  September  5th,  Mr.  O.  F.  Nichols  pre- 
sented an  account  of  the  Myrtle  avenue  improvement  on  that  railway,  describing 
an  attempt  at  improvement  in  grades  and  in  stations,  and  noting  the  difficulties 
met,  the  methods  of  overcoming  them  and  the  resulting  gain. 

The  grades  were  reduced  by  cutting  out  sections  from  near  the  tops  of  the 
columns  at  the  summit,  and  the  stations  (two  in  number),  were  moved  bodily  on 
heavy  flat  cars.  The  entire  cost  of  the  improvement  was  about  $40,000,  and  the 
annual  saving  effected  is  estimated  at  about  $6,050. 
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It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  in  this  department  of  the  Joorxal  such  engineeiiug  publications 
as  may  find  their  way  to  our  shelves. 

Publishers  are  requested,  in  sending  works  for  review,  to  state  the  prices  of  same. 


:N^ew  Roads  and  Road  I^aws  in  the  United  States.  By  Koy  Stone, 
Vice-President  of  the  National  League  for  Good  Roads,  and  U.  S.  Special 
Agent  and  Engineer  for  Road  In(iiiiry,  Department  of  Agriculture.  New 
York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1894.     166  pages,  4^x7^  inches. 

In  tlie  progress  of  humanity  from  individualism  and  savagery  toward  sooialisra 
and  civilization,  a  very  early  step  must  have  been  that  of  the  construction  of  roads, 
for  their  necessity  must  have  been  early  felt,  and  the  inability  of  the  individual  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  is  here  peculiarly  manifest. 

That  the  matter  of  road  construction  and  improvement  is  in  the  air,  is  evidenced 
by  the  large  number  of  works  upon  the  subject,  now  ajjpearing;  and  the  present  vol- 
ume, prepared,  as  it  is,  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  National  League  for  Good  Roads, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  fills  the  office  of  U.  S.  Special  Agent  and  Engineer  for  Road 
Inquiry,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  literature.  The  information  here  pre- 
sented was  compiled  principally  in  order  to  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  the  new  legisla- 
tion for  road  improvement  and  the  working  of  that  legislation,  the  cost  and  methods 
of  road  construction,  and  the  effects  of  road  improvement  where  it  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

While  our  consular  reports  have  kept  us  informed  as  to  road  making  in  foreign 
countries,  our  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  densest  ignorance  still  prevails 
in  respect  to  our  home  efforts  and  their  results. 

The  author  attempts  only  to  give  a  condensed  account  of  recent  progress  in 
American  road  making,  with  details  of  the  examples  which  have  been  most  con- 
spicuously successful,  together  with  some  suggestions  for  road  legislation  and  for 
road  construction. 

After  reviewing  the  recent  history  of  road  improvement  and  the  present  status 
of  the  government  road  inquiry,  the  author  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the  practice 
in  several  states  where  road  improvement  has  been  seriously  undertaken.  He  then 
discusses  the  local  option  road  law  in  New  Jersey  and  amendments  proposed.  State 
Aid,  including  the  furnishing  of  convict  labor,  is  next  discussed,  and  the  author  then 
shows,  by  citing  the  inducements  held  out  by  railroad  companies,  the  favorable 
attitude  of  such  organizations  toward  the  movement. 

Different  forms  of  road  construction  are  then  discussed,  and  the  work  concludes 
with  an  appendix  containing  abstracts  of  new  and  proposed  road  laws,  reports  of 
road  commissions,  etc. 

Hoisting  Machinery,  The  Mechanics  of  — ,  including  Accumulators, 
Excavators,  and  Pile- Drivers.  A  Text-Book  for  Technical  Schools  and  a 
Guide  for  Practical  Engineers.  By  Dr.  Julius  Weisbach  and  Prof.  Gustav 
Herrmann.  Authorized  Translation  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by 
Karl  P.  Dahlstrom,  M.E.,  late  instructor  of  mechanical  engineering  at  Lehigh 
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University.     With  177  illustrations.     London  :    Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New 

York,  1893.     329  pages,  oj  x  9  inches,  and  index.     $3.75. 

The  author  here  presents  an  excellent  translation  of  a  portion  of  Weisbach's 
great  work  on  Engineering  Mechanics,  not  yet  laid  open  to  English  readers. 

As  in  other  portions  of  that  work,  the  treatment  is  remarkably  excellent,  and, 
with  tiie  aid  of  the  admirable  illustrations  reproduced  from  the  German  edition, 
the  matter  is  put  before  the  reader  in  easily  compreliensible  form,  so  that  little  or 
none  of  his  energy  is  devoted  to  wrestling  with  the  author's  or  translator's  obscuri- 
ties, and  practically  all  of  it  is  tbus  left  free  to  deal  witii  those  of  the  subject  itself. 

As  in  those  portions  of  Engineering  Mechanics  which  have  thus  far  appeared, 
numerous  examples  are  given  and  are  worked  out  in  detail,  and  in  these  the  auth- 
or's metric  dimensions  and  weights  have  been  translated  into  English  measure,  the 
figures  for  the  latter  being  given  in  brackets.  ^ 

The  treatise  naturally  begins  with  the  lever,  as  being  perhaps  the  simplest 
form  of  hoisting  machine,  and  after  treating  of  its  developments,  the  lever-jack, 
gearing,  rack-and-pinion  j;icks,  and  screw-jacks,  it  passes  to  the  consideration  of 
pulleys,  simple,  compound  and  differential,  windlasses  and  winches.  In  treating  of 
this  poition  of  the  subject  the  cantilever  hoisting  and  conveying  machines  used 
upon  the  Suez  Canal  are  described  and  illustrated,  but  the  more  recent  American 
development  of  the  same  system  is  not  described. 

Hydraulic  and  pneumatic  hoists  and  elevators  are  satisfactorily  described  and 
illustrated  in  Chapter  IV,  and  hoisting  machinery  for  mines  in  Chapter  V,  conclud- 
ing with  a  brief  reference  to  the  steam  hoisting  engine.  Chapter  VI  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  cranes  and  sheers,  including  the  modern  traveling  crane.  This  latter 
device  receives  less  exhaustive  treatment  than  its  very  extensive  use  in  modern 
engineering  works  would  seem  to  demand,  and  the  matter  of  the  employment  of 
electricity  for  its  operation  is  barely  referred  to.  Chapter  VII  treats  of  excavators 
and  dredges,  illustrating  and  describing  the  commoner  forms  of  scoop,  grapple  and 
bucket  dredges,  but  omitting  reference  to  the  hydraulic  dredge.  Chapter  VIII 
treats  of  pile-drivers,  including  the  direct-acting  steam  pile-driver  and  Sliaw's  gun- 
powder driver. 

Selvage  Disposal,  Modeen  Methods  of  — ,  for  Towns,  Public  Institutions 
and  Isolated  Houses.  By  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  New  York  : 
D.  Van  No!<trand  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Limited,  1894. 
243  pages,  5  x  7^  inches,  and  index. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  preface  of  a  book  is  always  the  part  last  written  and 
•  last  read.  The  distinguished  author  of  this  work  has  evidently  determined  that 
his  introductory  remarks  shall  not  be  lost  sight  of,  whether  or  not  this  saying  be 
true,  for  he  states  the  purpose  of  his  work  not  only  in  his  brief  preface,  but  in  his 
concluding  chapter,  where  he  states  that  this  purpose  is  to  set  forth  in  a  simple  way 
and  in  terms  as  free  as  possible  from  technical  nomenclature,  the  practice  and  the 
principles  of  sewage  disposal.  This  object  he  has  accomplished  in  a  very  accept- 
able manner.  After  a  brief  general  consideration  of  the  subject,  he  proceeds  to  a 
discussion  of  what  sewage  is,  and  we  are  here  told  that  it  is  practically  water,  con- 
taining, on  an  average,  one  part  in  one  thousand  of  mineral  impurities,  and  another 
part  in  one  thousand  of  organic  matter,  and  that  the  object  sought  in  sewage  purifi- 
cation is  to  render  the  one  part  of  organic  matter  harmless,  and  to  remove  it,  leav- 
ing the  999  parts  of  water  pure. 

Absolute  purity,  or  such  purity  as  would  render  the  water  fit  for  drinking  pur- 
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poses,  is  here  not  necessarily  intended,  but  only  such  as  will  render  it  perniii-sible 
to  discharge  the  effluent  into  streams  which  may  again  be  used  for  a  supply  of 
drinking  water. 

The  layman  instinctively  regards  the  utilization  of  sewage  for  the  fertilization 
of  farms  as  the  natural  and  rational  means  of  disposal,  and  its  discharge  into  streams 
as  a  mere  make-shift  which  our  ignorance  of  the  former  method  compels  us  to  adopt. 
Our  author,  however,  points  out,  first,  that  sewage  farming  can  rarely  be  made  to 
pay  in  an  agricultural  sense,  and  furthermore  that  the  discharge  of  sewage  into 
streams  may  yield,  in  the  development  of  fish  life,  as  large  a  return  as  its  distribu- 
tion over  a  farm. 

The  four  methods  of  disposal  ti-eated  of,  are :  irrigation,  filtration,  chemical 
precipitation  and  sedimentation,  each  of  which  is  treated  in  detail. 

As  in  every  other  modern  work  on  this  subject,  the  labors  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Health  come  in  for  extensive  and  favorable  notice  and  study. 

In  the  chapter  on  sewage  farming,  the  experiments  at  Bedford,  at  the  Craigen- 
tinny  Meadows,  Edinburgh,  and  at  Aldershot  are  briefly  reviewed,  and  the  report 
of  the  British  t^ewage  Commissioners  of  their  examination  of  the  irrigation  fields 
of  Milan  is  quoted,  to  the  effect  that  they  find  "no  evidence  whatever  of  the  slight- 
est injurious  tendency  of  irrigation  conducted  with  the  waters  of  the  Vettabbia  (sew- 
age irrigation),  beyond  those  of  other  districts  around,  and  where  plain  water  is 
employed." 

Sewage  Disposal  in  tlie  Uuitetl  States.    By  George  W.  Rafter, 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  M.  N.  Baker,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Editor  Engineenmj  News. 

Second  Edition.     New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.     London  ;  Sampson  Low, 

Marston  «&  Co.,  Limited,  1894.     589  pages,  65  x  10  inches. 

This  work  forms  an  admirable  complement  to  the  one  just  noticed.  Col. 
Waring's  book  discusses  briefly  the  general  principles  of  the  subject  of  sewage  dis- 
posal, and,  while  the  first  and  larger  part  of  the  present  work  is  ostensibly  devoted 
to  the  same  task,  it  is  marked  by  a  very  much  greater  and  more  exhaustive  use  of 
examjiles  taken  from  actual  practice.  The  former  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  tell 
us  how  to  do  it  and  how  not  to  do  it,  while  the  latter  tells  us,  at  much  greater 
length,  how  it  is  done  and  not  done. 

Our  authors  hold  that,  owing  to  the  dissimilarity  between  American  and  Euro- 
pean conditions,  and  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  so  much  work  in  this 
country,  with  the  resulting  accumulation  of  experience  here,  it  is  at  least  far  less 
necessary  now  for  Americans  to  visit  Europe  in  search  of  ideas  on  this  subject  than 
was  formerly  the  case. 

Here,  as  in  Col.  Waring's  book,  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health  are  quoted  at  considerable  length. 

The  second  part  of  the  work,  consisting  of  217  pages,  contains  an  admirable 
illustrated  description  of  many  of  the  most  important  American  sewage-disposal 
works,  including  the  chemical  precipitation  plants  at  Coney  Island,  Round  Lake, 
White  Plains,  and  Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.;  at  East  Orange  and  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
and  in  the  Mystic  Valley  at  Worcester,  Mass.;  the  proposed  installation  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  with  discharge  into  tide  water  and  chemical  precipitation  ;  broad  irri- 
gation at  Worcester  and  Concord,  Mass.;  at  Pullman,  111.,  and  at  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Institutions;  intermittent  filtration  at  South  Framingham  and  Medfield, 
Mass.;  London,  Ont.;  Rochester,  Minn.;  Marlborough,  Mass.;  Gardner,  Mass.  and 
Summit,  N.  J.,  and  many  instances  of  sewage  irrigation  in  the  West. 
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Uuiteil  States  Geological  Sui'vey.     Thirteenth   Annual  Report 

OF  THE  — ,  1891-92.     By  J.  W.  Powell,  Director.     Washington:  Government 

Printing  Office,  1892,  and  other  documents. 

The  Annual  Report  occupies  three  large  volumes,  the  first  containing  the 
report  of  tlie  director,  with  administrative  reports  of  chiefs  of  divisions  and  of  the 
heads  of  independent  parties.  The  second  contains  an  account  of  a  second  expe- 
dition to  Mt.  St.  Elias,  by  Israel  Cook  Russell,  and  papers  on  the  Geological  History 
of  Harbors,  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  ;  on  the  Mechanics  of  Appalachian  Structure  by 
Bailey  Willis;  on  the  Average  Elevation  of  the  United  States,  by  Henry  Gannett ; 
on  the  Rensselaer  Grit  Plateau  in  New  York,  by  T.  Nelson  Dale  ;  and  on  the  Amer- 
ican Tertiary  Aphidae,  by  Samuel  Hubbard  Scudder. 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  irrigation,  and  is  made  up  of  three 
papers  and  two  reports.  The  papers  are  those  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Newell,  on  Water 
Supply  for  Irrigation,  and  of  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Wilson  on  American  Irrigation  En- 
gineering and  on  Engineering  Results  of  Irrigation  Survey.  The  reports,  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Thompson,  treat  respectively  of  the  Construction  of  Topographic  Maps  and  the 
Survey  of  Reservoir  Sites  in  the  Hydrographic  Basin  of  the  Arkansas  River,  Colo- 
rado, and  of  the  location  and  Survey  of  Reservoir  Sites  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1892. 

Two  maps  of  the  United  States,  enclosed  with  the  first  volume,  show  respect- 
ively the  progress  of  topographic  survey  during  the  fiscal  year  1891  and  1892,  and 
that  of  geologic  mapping. 

Prof.  Shaler's  paper  on  the  Geologic  History  of  Harbors,  in  the  second  volume, 
is  a  most  elaborate  treatise  of  1 11  pages,  profusely  illustrated  with  plans  and  photo- 
graphic views  of  harbors  indifferent  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Willis'  paper  is  a 
no  less  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  a  mountain  range,  and  is  illustrated 
not  only  with  a  large  number  of  maps  and  sections,  but  also  with  photographic 
views  of  distortions  artificially  produced  in  layers  of  beeswax,  hardened  with  plaster 
of  Paris  or  softened  with  Venice  turpentine,  as  occasion  required.  The  artificial 
formations  composed  of  these  strata  were  placed  in  a  machine  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  horizontal  pressure  required  was  applied  by  means  of  a  plunger  operated 
by  a  screw,  the  layers  in  the  meantime  being  loaded  with  small  shot  which  were 
placed  in  the  box  containing  them,  and  exerted  a  pressure  of  five  pounds  per  square 
inch.  

Op  a  large  number  of  other  and  valuable  publications  received  from  the  Geo- 
logical Survey,  we  can  but  briefly  notice  several  which  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
engineer  as  well  as  to  the  geologist. 


A  Manual  of  Topographic  Methods.    By  Henry  Gannett,  Chief  Topographer. 

Monographs,  Vol.  XXII,  1893.     Price,  81.00. 

A  very  valuable  exposition  of  the  topographic  methods  at  present  in  use  by  the 
Survey,  with  illustrated  descriptions  of  the  principal  instruments  used  and  methods 
employed.  The  five  principal  instruments  are  the  theodolite,  the  plane  table  with 
telescopic  alidade,  the  plane  table  with  ruler  alidade,  the  odometer  and  the  aneroid. 
Chapter  V,  upon  sketching  and  the  use  of  topographic  forms,  is  beautifully  illustrated 
by  portions  of  the  map  of  the  United  States  now  being  prepared  by  the  Survey.  An 
appendix  of  168  pages  contains  a  valuable  series  of  tables  for  the  use  of  the  topog- 
rapher, including  barometric,  altitude  and  projection  tables,  a  table  of  logarithms, 
etc.  A  colored  map  of  the  United  States  shows  the  progress  made  in  triangulation, 
topography  and  astronomic  location. 
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Mineral  Resources  oj"  the  United  States,  for  the  calendar  year  1893.  By 
David  T.  Day,  Chief  of  Division  of  Mining  Statistics  and  Technology.  1894. 
Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  the  tenth  annual  vohime  of  this  series,  and  its  794  pages  form  an  in- 
valuable account  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  at  the  present  time. 
Geographic    Dictionaries    of  Rhode  Island,   Massachusetts  and    Con- 
necticut.    Bulletins  Nos.  115,  116  and  117. 

These  dictionaries  are  designed  to  accompany  the  atlas  sheetsof  their  respective 
States,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
Government.  They  contain  all  the  names  given  upon  those  sheets,  and  no  others. 
Under  each  name  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  character  and  locality  of  the  town  or 
other  feature,  and  opposite  is  the  name  of  the  atlas  sheet  or  slieets  upon  which  it  is 
to  be  found.  The  maps  are  i)ublished  upon  a  scale  of  1 :  62,500,  or  very  nearly  one 
mile  to  the  inch,  with  contours  spaced  20  feet  vertically. 

Bibliography  and  Index  of  the  Publications  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  with  the  laws  governing  their  printing  and  distribution. 
By  Philip  Creveling  Warman.     1893. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  having 
occasion  to  refer  frequently  to  the  publications  of  the  Survey.  The  Bibliography  is 
practically  a  table  of  contents  of  the  several  publications,  including  the  annual  reports 
Nos.  1-12,  monographs  Nos.  1-20,  bulletins  Nos.  1-99  (except  Nos.  87,  88  and  89), 
Mineral  Resources,  Vols.  I-VIII,  such  portions  of  the  geological  atlas,  with  auxiliary 
and  subsidiary  maps,  as  have  been  completed,  and  a  few  miscellaneous  brochures. 
The  index,  alphabetically  arranged,  covers  169  pages. 

A  Xe"\v  Declinometer  for  Orientation,  and  a  ]S"e\v  Vario- 
meter.    Preliminary  Reports  Upon .*    By  Adolph  Fennel.     With 

one  lithoaraph  plate.  Reprint  from  Mittheilungen  aus  der  Markscheide- 
kunst,  published  by  the  Society  of  Mine-Surveyors  of  Rhenish  Westphalia. 
Freiberg  in  Sachsen.  Craz  &  Gerlach  (Joh.  Stettner),  1894.  Pamphlet,  12 
pages. 

The  declinometer  here  described  is  designed  for  determining  with  accuracy  the 
position  of  the  meridian  in  mines,  etc.  When  in  use  it  is  attached  to  the  theodo- 
lite or  transit  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stand  in  front  of  the  object-glass  of  the  latter. 
The  object  end  of  the  transit  telescope  is  furnished  with  an  attachment  con- 
taining a  half-lens,  an  inclined  mirror  and  a  glass  scale.  A  ray  of  light,  falling 
upon  the  mirror,  is  reflected  forward  through  the  scale  into  the  body  of  the  declino- 
meter, in  which  the  magnet,  consisting  of  a  small  and  light  steel  tube,  is  suspended 
horizontally  by  a  long  thread  made  from  melted  crystal.  The  magnet  contains  a 
small  mirror  placed  transversely  to  its  axis,  and  the  ray  of  light  is  reflected  back 
from  this  mirror  through  the  half-lens  into  the  object-glass  of  the  tele.scope  on  the 
transit. 

The  variometer,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  used  to  determine  variations  in  the 
declination.  In  its  general  arrangement  it  is  similar  to  the  declinometer,  but  it  is 
used  without  the  transit,  a  small  telescope  being  attached  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing the  motions  of  the  swinging  magnet,  which  contains  a  prism  instead  of  the 
mirror  used  in  the  declinometer. 


*  VorU'iufige  Mittheilungen  iibcr  eiu  neues  Declinatorium  fiir  Orientiruugsmessungen  und  Uber 
ein  neues  Variometer. 
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Inlialt   del"  meclianiscli-tecliiiisclieu    Zoitsclirifteii   (Contents 

of  the  meclianical-technical  journals).    Supplement  to  the  Zeitschrift  des  ]^ereines 

deittscher  Ingenieure.     Berlin.     Vol.  IV.     1S93. 

This  Index  to  current  technical  literature  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that 
published  in  our  own  Journal.  It  is  issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  German  Engineers,  and  embraces  a  large  number  of  technical  papers,  both 
German  and  foreign.  It  is  published  quarterly,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  attempt  to 
re-issue  annually  under  one  alphabetical  arrangement,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  our 
Index,  a  feature  which  of  course  adds  very  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  latter. 

The  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies  appears  in 
the  list  of  journals  indexed,  but  the  references  to  that  journal  appear  to  be  very  few. 

Annual   Report  of  tlie   Sxu'veying*   Department  for   the   year 

1893.     Boston,  1894. 

Mr.  Pierre  Humbert,  Jr.,  City  Surveyor,  condenses  his  [report  proper  within 
eleven  pages,  and  then  hastens  on  to  devote  thirty  to  the  more  interesting  study 
of  the  growth  of  the  city,  with  special  reference  to  its  requirements  in  the  future. 

To  illustrate  this  portion  of  the  report  he  appends  three  most  interesting  maps. 
The  first  is  a  map  of  Boston,  bearing  the  date  16-30  ;  the  second  is  a  plan  of  the 
harbor  showing  the  location  of  the  forts  in  1775,  and  the  third  is  a  map  of  the  city 
and  vicinity,  showing  the  districts  which  have  been  "made"  and  those  which  may 
still  be  reclaimed. 

Society  Proceedings. 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.    Proceedings  of . 

September,  1894.  Vol.  X,  No.  7. 
This  number  contains  the  account  of  the  meeting  of  September  20th,  at  which 
Mr.  Selwyn  M.  Taylor  presented  a  paper  upon  the  waste  of  coal  in  mining,  based 
chiefly  upon  his  experience  in  the  Pittsburg  coal  bed,  but  applicable,  none  the 
less,  with  but  very  slight  variations,  to  all  the  bituminous  measures  in  the  United 
States  from  the  Allegheny  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

October,  1894.     Vol.  X,  No.  8. 
This  number,  of  thirteen  pages,  contains  papers  on  "  Lake  Shipments,  and 
Handling  of  Lake  Coal,"  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Tener ;  on  "  Weathering  of  Fuel,"  by  Mr. 
William  White ;  and   a  discussion  on  the  comparative  value  of  coal,  oil  and  gas, 
based  upon  experiments  made  by  the  National  Transit  Company. 


Editors  rei)rinting  articles  from  this  journal  are  requested  to  credit  both 
the  Journal  and  the  Society  before  whicli  such  articles  were  read. 


Asso 
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Organized  1881. 
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This  Association  is  not  responsible  for  the  subject-matter  contributed  by  any  Society  or  for  the  state- 
luents  or  opinions  of  members  of  the  Societies. 


TRAIS^SITIOIS^  CURVES. 


By  Edwin  E.  Woodman,  Member  of  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul. 


[Read  October  1,  1894.] 
For  transition  curves,  to  connect  circular  curves  with  their  tan- 
gents in  railways,  those  derived  from  equations  in  the  form  of 

y  =  a.r»  (1), 

possess  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  application  favorable  if  not  neces- 
sary to  the  general  introduction  of  these  curves  in  practice. 

So  long  as  n  is  greater  than  1,  the  curves  which  represent  this 
equation  are  convex  towards  the  axis  of  X,  as  iu  Figure  1. 
Yl 


Fig.  1. 
By  giving  particular  values  to  the  letters,  a,  n  and  x,  we  control 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  several  derived  curves  and  thus  adapt 
them  to  the  object  in  view.  They  will  all  start  from  0,  the  origin,  with 
an  infinite  radius  at  right  angles  to  OX,  that  is,  will  be  tangent  to  OX  at 
0;  and,  proceeding  from  0,  the  radius  will  dimini.sh  from  point  to 
point  along  the  curve,  under  the  law  of  the  equation,  according  to  the 
numerical  values  assumed  for  the  several  letters.  What  we  have  to  do. 
then,  in  a  given  case,  is  to  give  such  values  to  o  and  n  that  in  a  reason- 
63 
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able  distance,  x,  we  may  come  to  a  point  P  in  the  curve  where  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  transition  curve  is  the  same  as  the  radius  of 
the  circular  curve  to  which  the  transition  curve  is  to  be  applied.  By  a 
reasonable  distance  x  is  meant,  such  a  distance  that  the  putting  in  of 
transition  curves  will  not  lengthen  the  original  curve  by  more  than  200 
feet  at  each  end. 

On  experimenting  with  the  equation  it  will  be  found  practicable  to 
devise,  for  any  particular  curve,  say  a  2  degree  curve,  a  number  of 
transition  curves  of  varying  length.  But  the  desirability  of  this  is 
doubted.  It  appears  preferable  to  design  but  few  transition  curves,  and 
then  to  make  each  one  applicable  to  several  circular  curves  by  cutting 
it  at  the  proper  radial  points.  What  follows  contains  the  elements  of 
three  of  these  curves;  the  first  adapted  to  circular  curves  up  to  1 
degree,  the  second  up  to  3  degrees,  and  the  third  up  to  10  degrees ; 
keeping  in  mind  what  has  already  been  said  about  not  lengthening  the 
original  curve  unreasonably  by  means  of  the  transition,  and  also  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  main  track  curves  in  use  are  under  4  degrees,  so 
that  the  best  in  a  choice  of  transition  curves  may  well  be  applied  to 
these  lighter  curves. 

In  forming  these  curves  there  has  been  assumed  in  each  case  such 
a  value  for  a  that,  when  x  equals  100  feet,  y  shall  equal  0.22  of  a  foot, 
this  value  of  y  being  the  departure  of  a  15  minute  curve  from  its  tan- 
gent at  the  distance  of  100  feet  from  the  beginning  of  the  curve;  and 
for  w  the  values  2*,  3  and  4  ;  so  that  the  equations  become. 


y  =  ax  f 

(2), 

y  =  ax  ^ 

(3), 

and     y  =  ax'^ 

(4). 

The  choice  made  of  the  value  of  a  is  based  partly  on  the  intention 
of  adapting  the  transition  curves  to  circular  curves  commonly  used, 
such  as  2°,  2J°,  2i°,  etc.,  instead  of  fitting  circular  curves  of  unusual 
radii  to  transition  curves  ending  in  the  same  radii ;  and,  for  the  rest,  on 
the  consideration  that  the  fifteen  minute  curve  may  well  be  taken  as  the 
inferior  limit,  below  which  the  use  of  transitions  would  not  apply.  Some 
engineers  would  perhaps  begin  with  the  1-degree  curve. 

Using  these  equations,  and  varying  the  value  given  to  a,  we  may 
form  transition  curves,  flat  or  sharp,  at  pleasure.  With  the  same  a,  they 
increase  in  sharpness  in  the  order  of  the  powers  of  x. 

For  given  values  of  a  and  x,  ordinates  y  are  deduced  from  the 
equation,  and  these  enable  one  to  lay  out  the  curve  from  OX  by  offsets. 

Next,  to  find  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point,  we  have  from 
the  calculus  the  general  formula. 


TRANSITION  CURVES. 


C79 


R 


('  +  mf 


In  the  case  of 
Ave  have 


(2), 


dx  2         ' 

15      I 


d^y 

ax~  4 

and,  taking  .*■  r^  100  feet  and  y  =  0.22  feet,  as  already  assumed,  the  value 
of  a  deduced  from  (2),  is 

a=  22 

10,000,000' 
On  substituting  these  values  in  the  above  expression  for  B,  it  will 
be  found  that,  for  the  practical  purpose  we  have  in  view,  the  numerator 
reduces  to  1,  and  the  whole  expression  to 

12121 


B  = 


w 


(5) 


in  which  z  is  the  number  of  100  feet  stations  in  x,  resulting  from  the 
substitution  of  100^:  for  x,  in  the  final  algebraic  operations. 

Then,  to  find  the  distance  on  OA'to  the  point  in  the  curve  where  B 
has  a  particular  value,  as  5730,  substitute  this  value  for  E  in  (5)  and 
solve  for  z. 

Next,  as  to  the  total  angle  consumed  by  the  transition  curve,  it  is 
true  of  all  curves  answering  to  equations  of  the  form 

y  =  ax", 
that  the  subtangent,  Tx  in  Figure  1, 
Y| 


equals  "    ,  thus 
n 


Fig.  1. 


y  =  ax' 


dy  ^=  nax" 
dy.y::  dx  =  - 


-1  dx 

dy 

-I ,.»— 1 


Tx  = 


y       ax" 


mo 
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Thus,  for  equation, 

for 
and  for 


y 


y  =  a.r 


Tx  = 


y 


2.1- 
5 
x 

X 

4 


Having  y  and  Tx,  we  obtain  the  angle  at  T: 

Tan<y   T=  ^- 
Tx 

Similarly,  from  y  and  Ox,  we  obtain  the  angle  0,  and  chord  OP, 
enabling  us  to  locate  the  point  P  from  0  with  transit  and  tape.  These 
conditions  are  general,  so  that  for  any  point  in  the  curve  the  corre- 
sponding subtangent,  angles  and  long  chord,  may  in  like  manner  be 
determined. 

Having  now  obtained  the  total  angle,  2,  of  the  transition  curve,  up 
to  the  point  where  the  radius  of  the  transition  curve  equals  the  radius 
of  the  given  circular  curve,  it  remains  to  take  from  the  end  of  the 
circular  curve  the  length  due  to  the  same  angle,  and  then  put  the  transi- 
tion curve  in  the  place  of  it.  The  result  will  be  to  give  a  parallel  tan- 
gent lying  outside  of  the  original  tangent,  as  shown  in  Figure  2. 


i 


Fig.  2. 
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The  distance  between  these  tangents  obviously  is  y  for  the  whole 
transition,  minus  the  versine  of  the  transition  angle  into  the  radius  of  the 
circular  curve;  or  y  —  v,  Fig.  2. 

Finally,  we  have  to  move  the  circular  curve,  with  its  attached 
transition  curves,  inwards,  towards  the  center  of  the  circular  curve,  the 
distance  c,  shown  between  the  vertices  in  Fig.  2 ;  or,  we  have,  for  the 
additional  length  of  tangent,  to  accommodate  the  transition  curve, 
.r-f  b  —  s.  Fig.  2.  The  values  of  6  and  c  can  of  course  be  found  when 
the  vertex  angle  of  the  circular  curve  is  known  or  is  assumed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  work  for  the  other  two  equations, 
the  operations  being  similar;  but  it  may  be  noted,  as  to  radius  of  curva- 
ture, that  for 


and  for 


y  =  ax\        R  =  "^]^  (6) 


y=^ax\        i?  =  ^_'f       .  (7) 


z  being  in  stations  of  100  feet  as  before. 

The  radius  of  curvature  may  be  approximated  differently  without 
resort  to  the  calculus.  If  one  minute  of  any  circular  arc  be  taken  as 
unity,  the  radius  of  that  circle  will  be  3,438  to  the  same  scale.  Hence 
if  one  minute  of  a  circular  arc  is  m,  the  value  of  radius  is, 

R  =  3,438/u  (8) 

and,  if  one  minute  of  arc  of  the  transition  curve  at  any  point  be  sup- 
posed to  coincide  with  the  arc  of  a  circle,  we  may  obtain  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  transition  curve  at  that  place  by  substituting  the  length 
of  that  minute  of  arc  for  in  in  (8). 

To  find  R  in  this  way,  first  obtain  the  angle  T  for  a  number  of 
values  of  x  having  a  common  difference,  say  10  feet.  The  increase  in 
the  length  of  the  curve,  corresponding  to  one  of  these  differences,  will 
also,  for  practical  purposes,  be  10  feet.  Let  T,  T^,  T^,  be  three  consecu- 
tive values  of  T  in  minutes.     Then 

10 
T-T  =  '" 
and 

P  _  o4380 

—  y^—f 

This  is  the  average  radius  of  curvature  for  so  much  of  the  curve 
as  lies  between  the  tangent  points  of  Taud  7\.  Deduce  a  corresponding 
value  of  R  from  T^  and  T^,  and  then  the  average  of  these  two  values 
of  i?  may  be  taken  as  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  middle  point,  or 
tangent  point  of  T^. 
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On  page  684  will  be  found,  in  tabular  form,  adapted  to  certain 
circular  curves  in  common  use,  elements  of  these  transition  curves  suffi- 
cient for  laying  them  out.  If  other  data  are  needed,  or  are  desired  in  a 
particular  case,  the  equations  will  supply  them.  Anyone  interested  in 
the  subject  will  prefer  to  adapt  formulse  to  his  own  practice  rather  than 
see  a  cumbersome  and  vain  attempt  made  to  anticipate  all  cases  here. 
Nor  has  it  been  deemed  essential  to  the  present  object  to  assume  that 
these  transition  curves  w'ould  be  laid  out  in  any  other  ways  than  by 
offsets  and  by  setting  the  instrument  at  the  beginning  of  the  curve. 
Other  expedients  would  hardly  ever  be  called  for,  but,  if  they  should  be 
demanded,  the  simplicity  of  the  curves  will  make  the  calculations  short 
and  easy. 

The  approximations  fori?,  given  in  (5),  (6)  and  (7),  are  sufficiently 
close. 

In  the  curve  ij  ==  «a-f ,  the  value  of  i?  at  100  feet  from  the  origin,  is 
by  (5),  12,121  feet.  The  more  exact  value  is  12,170  feet.  Both  lie 
between  the  radius  of  a  28-minute  curve  and  that  of  a  29-minute  curve. 
The  effect  of  the  differences  thus  due  to  usiug  the  foregoing  approximate 
values  for  R,  happens  to  fall  on  the  right  side  ;  that  is,  the  true  radius 
of  curvature  is  in  every  case  a  little  longer  than  the  one  derived  from 
(5),  (6),  or  (7),  consequently  the  circular  curve  is  compounded  Avith  a 
transition  curve  a  little  flatter  than  itself,  and  not  a  little  sharper.  In 
the  curve  y  =  ax^,  extended  to  join  a  3-degree  curve,  the  actual  radius 
at  the  point  of  compounding  would  be  that  of  the  2°  58'  curve.  The 
worst  result  from  using  these  values  of  R  would  be  the  case  of  the 
10-degree  curve,  the  sharpest  in  our  scheme.  In  that  case  the  circular 
curve  would  be  compounded  with  a  transition  curve  having  at  the  point 
of  junction  the  radius  of  the  9°  41'  curve.  This  worst  difference  is 
wholly  without  j^ractical  import.  It  would  be  better  practice  to  com- 
pound these  two  curves  than  to  change  the  circular  curve  from  10°  to 
9°  41',  for  the  latter  course  would  be  making  the  greater  yield  to  the 
less  ;  and  besides,  the  radius  of  curvature  does  not  enter  into  or  affect  in 
any  way  the  exactness  of  all  the  other  elements  of  the  transition  curve, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  to  be  located. 

The  equation  y  =  ax^  is  that  of  the  cubic  parabola.  I  am  aware 
that  the  cubic  parabola  has  been  advocated  as  a  transition  curve,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it  worked  out.  And  so  of  a  number  of  other  curves. 
Several  authors,  whose  writings  on  this  subject  I  have  found  it  conve- 
nient to  examine,  advocate  a  transition  curve  in  which  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  curve  itself,  or 
else  to  the  square  of  that  length.  In  the  foregoing  pages  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  inversely  as  some  power  of  the  abscissa  .r.  I  see  no  prac- 
tical difference  in  the  two  systems,  except  that  the  latter  is  simpler  in  its 
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mathematical  features  than  the  former,  and  therefore  seems  more  likely 
to  command  the  attention  of  working  engineers. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  any  transition  curve  should  be  flat  in 
the  first  part  of  its  length,  the  better  to  perform  the  service  of  gradually 
turning  the  cars  up  to  their  maximum  and  uniform  change  of  direction 
on  the  circular  curve.  The  difference  in  length,  then,  between  this  fia 
curve  and  its  abscissa,  is  certain  to  be  so  small,  that  whether  the  radius 
of  curvature  be  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance.  The  thing  to  be  practically  accomplished  is,  to 
effect  the  change  in  direction  from  tangent  to  circular  curve  gradually, 
so  as  to  relieve  to  a  sensible  degreee  the  shock  that  is  experienced  with- 
out this  arrangement;  and  for  this  object  a  formula  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion and  application  will  be  likely  to  make  its  way  against  one  pos- 
sibly higher  in  theoretical  conception  but  of  corresponding  complexity. 

An  easy  transition  is  the  first  desideratum,  and,  in  first  securing 
that,  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  change  in  the  elevation  of  the  rails 
of  the  curve,  necessary  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force.  Theoreti- 
cally it  is  as  easy  to  make  this  change  for  one  radius  as  another,  while 
it  is  well  understood  that,  owing  chiefly  to  the  varying  velocities  under 
which  the  curve  is  traversed,  but  also  in  considerable  degree  to  imper- 
fections in  track  work,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  meet  the  theoretical 
requirements.  If  a  transition  curve  were  necessary  to  control  the  move- 
ments of  an  astronomical  telescope,  the  highest  refinements  in  theory, 
and  the  finest  adjustments  in  practice,  would  be  demanded;  but  the  case 
is  altogether  different  where  80-pound  rails  are  being  bent  with  ordinary 
track  tools  in  the  hands  of  section  men,  faithful  and  efficient  as  those 
servants  usually  are  within  their  limitations. 

For  instance,  if  the  claim  is  made  that  the  radius  of  the  transition 
curve  should  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  curve,  then 
the  change  in  the  elevation  of  the  rails  on  this  form  of  transition  curve, 
which  according  to  theory  should  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  same 
radius,  would  increase  directly  as  the  length  of  the  transition  curve,  so 
that,  if  it  were  half  an  inch  at  100  feet,  it  would  be  an  inch  at  200  feet. 
This  theoretical  condition  would  be  well  enough  satisfied  by  the  curve 
oi'  y  =  ax^,  in  which  the  radius  of  curvature  is  inversely  as  x;  but  not 

5 

so  well  by  the  curve  of  y  =  a  x'^,  in  which  the  radius  of  curvature  is 
inversely  as  -[/x.  Yet  how  serious  would  the  latter  case  be  in  practice? 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  any  case  the  section  foreman 
will  taper  the  elevation  as  uniformly  as  his  eye  will  permit  throughout 
the  length  of  the  transition  curve,  just  as  he  now  does  on  the  tangent 
rails  for  an  indefinite  distance  from  the  ends  of  a  curve.  The  error  from 
this  cause,  between  the  theoretical  and  the  actual  elevation  in  the  curve 
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ofy  =  ax^  would  at  the  most  be  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  In  view  of  what 
we  may  reasonably  expect  of  men  employed  in  track  repairs,  it  would 
be  useless  to  ajjply  theoretical  niceties  to  an  error  so  insignificant  and 
beyond  control  as  this.  Thus,  up  to  .3-degree  curves,  there  would  be  no 
sensible  difference  between  theory  and  practice.  For  the  higher  curves, 
the  difference  iu  elevation  of  the  rails  should  be  specially  computed  and 
applied. 

First  put  in  the  transition  curves,  and  then  do  what  is  possible  in 
the  way  of  regulating  elevation  and  depression  of  rails.  These  matters 
should  be  in  the  care  of  an  engineer.  Alignment,  grades,  and  the 
adjustment  of  curve  elevations,  should  be  regulated  by  him.  Where 
this  is  not  the  rule,  the  ends  of  every  curve  and  of  every  transition  curve 
should  be  plainly  marked  for  the  section  foreman,  either  by  posts  set  at 
the  side  of  the  track,  or  by  white  paint  on  the  rails.  A  precaution  of 
this  kind  would  prevent  that  deformation  of  the  ends  of  curves  which 
is  found  in  all  tracks  that  have  been  long  in  use,  and  which  have  not 
been  supervised  and  corrected  in  these  particulars^  bv  engineers. 


DISCUSSION. 


October  1,  1894. 

Mr.  Archibald  Johnson  (Member). — From  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Woodman's  paper,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  has  the  proper  solu- 
tion of  the  transition  curve. 

Ordinarily,  railroad  curves  are  not  flattened  at  the  ends,  excepting 
as  they  are  eased  off  by  the  track-layer.  The  only  thing  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  seen  was  on  the  Dakota  Division  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  Mr.  D.  C.  Lindsay,  the  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  required  the 
locating  engineers  to  flatten  all  curves  of  more  than  i°.  The  maximum 
curvature  on  this  division  was  4°  curves.  In  flattening,  we  commenced 
with  a  30'  curve ;  at  50  feet  we  compounded  to  a  1°  curve  ;  at  100  feet 
we  compounded  to  a  1°  30' ;  at  150  feet  to  a  2°  curve  ;  at  200  feet  to  a 
2°  30'  curve ;  at  250  feet  to  a  3°  curve ;  at  300  feet  to  a  3°  30'  curve  ; 
and  at  350  feet  to  a  4°  curve.  If  we  did  not  have  room  we  used  some 
submultiple  of  50  feet  for  our  points  of  compound  curvature,  but  we 
always  carried  out  the  principle.  In  order  to  get  the  semi-taugeut  and 
consequently  the  B.  C.  and  E.  C,  it  became  necessary  to  compute  a  set 
of  tables  giving  the  length  of  the  semi-tangent  corresponding  to  each 
point  of  compound  curvature  for  chords  of  50,  40,  30,  20  and  10  feet. 
Knowing  this,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  compute  the  portion  of  the  semi- 
tangent  corresponding  to  the  body  of  the  curve. 

To  simplify  the  running  out  of  these  compound  curves,  we  com- 
puted the  angles  from  the  tangent  to  these  points  of  compound  curva- 
ture ;   so  that  in  running  them  out,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  set  up  the 
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transit  at  B.  C.  and  deflect  and  measure  until  we  got  to  the  body  of  the 
curve,  which  Avas  then  run  into  the  first  P.  C.  C,  where  the  instrument 
was  set  and  the  compound  curves  to  E>  C.  run  in  in  the  same  manner 
as  from  B.  C.  to  the  body  of  the  curve. 

I  tliink,  however,  I  would  prefer  the  curve  y  =  a.i-'*  proposed  by 
Mr.  Woodman,  but  to  locate  it,  points  in  the  curve  should  be  obtained 
by  computed  angles  from  the  tangent.  It  is  neater  than  the  offset 
system.  The  length  of  the  serai-tangent  corresponding  to  certain 
radii  should  also  be  computed.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  tables 
corresponding  to  those  I  have  described  for  flattening  by  compound 
curves,  in  order  that  ordinary  locating  engineers  may  be  able  to  use  them. 

Professor  Airy,  of  England,  proposed  the  cubical  parabola  for  all 
railroad  curves,  and  the  entire  abolition  of  circular  curves.  I  believe 
he  claimed  for  the  cubical  parabola  that  it  was  the  only  curve  besides 
the  circle  that  could  be  easily  run  out  instrumentally.  It  was  discussed 
in  Van  Nostraiid's  Magazine  about  the  year  1869. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  auy  curve  will  ever  supersede  the 
circle  for  railroad  curves,  whatever  may  be  done  in  trimming  its  ends. 

Mr.  W.  J.  WiLGUS  (Member). — I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Wood- 
man has  brought  before  the  Society,  for  discussion,  a  subject  that  has 
thus  far  been  too  much  neglected  by  engineers. 

There  are  two  defects  in  the  almost  universal  practice  of  circular 
curves  on  railroads,  and  these  involve  discomfort  to  the  passengers  and 
expense  of  maintenance.  These  defects  could  easily  be  remedied  during 
the  original  construction,  by  use  of  the  transition  curve.  They  are  (1) 
the  superelevation  of  the  outer  rail  on  the  tangents  at  each  end  of  the 
curve,  causing  uncomfortable  tipping  of  cars  approaching  and  leaving 
the  latter,  and  (2)  the  sharp  shock  experienced  on  passing  from  the 
tangent  to  the  circular  curve,  or  vice  versa. 

The  transition  curve  not  only  obviates  auy  shock  by  tapering  or 
spiraling  the  curve  from  the  tangent  to  the  regular  circular  curve,  but 
also  permits  the  elevation  of  the  outer  rail  to  start  at  the  point  of  tran- 
sition on  the  tangent,  and  to  increase  regularly  until  the  required 
maximum  elevation  is  attained  at  the  point  of  the  regular  circular 
curve  ;  thus  obviating  any  necessity  for  superelevating  the  outer  rail  on 
the  tangent. 

The  principal  reason  why  the  transition  curve  has  not  been  more 
extensively  used,  is  that  most  of  the  methods  proposed  have  been  cum- 
bersome and  have  required  too  much  mathematical  work  by  the  field 
engineer,  who  preferred  to  "  let  well  enough  alone  "  and  to  use  the  plain 
circular  curve  rather  than  bother  his  head  with  abstruse  problems 
requiring  rapid  solution  in  the  field. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty,  I  calculated  several  years  ago  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  transition  curves  : 
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This  table  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity.  It  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  cubic  parabola,  and  the  transition  for  any  curve  up 
to  14°  can  be  easily  laid  out  with  either  the  tape  or  the  transit.  The 
modiLs  operandi  is  as  follows:  Given  a  tangent,  and  say  a  4°  curve  at 
which  a  transition  curve  is  desired,  establish  a  point  on  the  tangent  100 
feet  from  the  old  "  B.  C,"  and  call  it  the  new  "  B.  C."  or  station  "0  " 
of  the  transition  curve.  Set  up  the  transit  at  the  latter  point  and  deflect 
from  the  tangent  as  follows  : 

0  +  50 0°    5'  Aj. 

1  +  00 0°20^  A,. 

1  +  50.02      0°45^  A3. 

2  +    0.09      1°  20'  A4. 

The  latter  station  will  be  the  point  of  compounding  with  a  circular 
curve,  parallel  to  the  regular  4°  curve,  and  1.16'  [C.  O.)  inside  of  it. 
If  preferred,  the  ordinates  from  the  tangent  produced,  Yj,  Yg,  Y3 
and  Y4,  may  be  measured  with  the  tape,  instead  of  turning  off"  the 
angles,  A^,  A  3,  A3  and  A 4,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  original  circular  curve  should  be  run  out  with  the  temporary 
points,  and  the  points  on  the  inside  parallel  curve  should  be  located 
therefrom  by  using  the  distance  given  in  the  column  (C.  0.).  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  easier  to  set  the  tangent "  out,"  instead  of  the  curve  "  in," 
in  which  case  the  tangent  offset,  given  in  column  (T.  O.)  should  be  used 
in  place  of  the  curve  offset  (C.  0.).  Data  for  curves  other  than  those 
given  in  the  table,  can  be  obtained  by  interpolation. 

In  the  original  location  the  line  can  be  located  as  usual,  employing 
circular  curves,  but  when  the  stakes  are  set  for  grading  they  should  be 
placed  on  curves,  thus  : 

-^egwl^i"     Curve 


When  centers  are  given,  the  transition  curves  can  be  set  with  the 
aid  of  the  table  without  any  other  calculati(m. 

The  length  of  the  transition  curve,  200  feet,  was  chosen  as  giving 
plenty  of  distance  in  which  to  attain  the  maximum  permissible  elevation 
of  say  five  inches,  without  unduly  lengthening  the  curve. 

All  the  curves  on  the  R.  W.  &  0.  R.  R.  were  originally  circular; 
but  we  are  inserting  transition  curves  wherever  it  is  possible  without 
incurring  too  great  expense  ;  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  our  trains 
ride  the  curves  and  the  decrease  of  work  to  keep  the  track  in  line,  amply 
justify  the  expenditure. 
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J.  S.  Sewall,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Instead  of  assuming  a  constant 
value  for  a  in  the  equation  y  =  a.i'*  as  in  Mr.  Woodman's  very  valuable 
paper,  a  transition  curve  may  be  fitted  to  a  circular  curve  by  assuming 
a  given  length  for  the  portion  of  curve  to  be  replaced  by  the  transition 
curve.  This  method  I  used  twenty-three  years  ago  when  putting  in  lines 
for  the  track  from  Hudson  to  Stillwater  Junction  and  Stillwater. 


Let  l:^PB  be  the  length  of  the  portion  of  circular  curve  to  be 
replaced  by  a  transition  curve,  and  CB  A  its  tangent.  Let  a  be  angle 
of  arc  PB.  Make  angle  0  P  T=  S  a  and  BO=^l.  Angle  POT  will 
equal  J  a.     Any  point  p  on  the  transition  curve  may  be  set  with  the 

transit   from    0,   making   angle  ;^  0  r=  ;i  «  X -^73  '  that   is   to   say, 

making  angles  from  0  T  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  pO. 

The  departure  of  the  transition  curve  PB  will  be  the  same  as  the 
departure  from  0  T,  and  points  may  be  set  from  P  by  making  the  angle 

— 52 

p  P  T=  2  arc  p  P —  z  a  XP-^        This  method  may  be  used  for  curves 

of  10°  or  less,  I  being  not  more  than  100  feet  for  a  10^  curve.  The  curve 
will  not  appreciably  differ  from  a  cubic  parabola. 

When  it  is  more  convenient  to  put  in  a  curve  by  offsets,  or  when 
required  for  larger  arcs,  make  A  0^^  PC;  make  ordinate  at  distance 
I  from  either  end  z=  i  A  0,  and  other  offsets  proportionate  to  the  cubes 
of  their  distances  from  0.  If  the  arc  is  larger  than  10°,  put  in  points 
from  curve  PB  for  distance  I  from  P,  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  the 
distance  from  P.  This  method  may  be  used  for  any  length  or  degree  of 
curve,  up  to  a  quarter  circle. 

This  curve  increases  its  curvature  uniformly  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  0,  and  corresponds  to  a  uniform  increase  in  the  elevation 
of  the  outer  rail  from  nothing  at  0  to  full  elevation  at  P. 

If  a  sharper  transition  curve  is  desired,  the  curve  y  =  '/  .1*  may  be 
put  in  (for  small  arcs),  making  angle  0  P  T  =la,  P  0  T  =\a,  B  0  = 

21,  Single  p  0  T=  \a  X  f-^.^^    ^0   will    e<iual    hPC,   and    the   ordi- 
27/3 

nate  opposite  B   fromO  Twill  be  ^f  A  0. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Annan  (Member;.— In  Engineering  Xeivs  for  March, 
1882  (Vol.  IX,  pp.  78  and   126),  there  appeared  an   article  on  spiral 
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curves  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Fry.  It  seemed  to  offer  a  good  system,  and  I  pre- 
pared a  simple  table  for  its  use  on  the  Sonora  Railway.  A  circular  of 
instruction  to  field  engineers  was  issued  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  and  the 
matter  dropped. 

The  length  of  spiral,  at  each  end  of  curves  of  all  degrees,  was  only 
100  feet.  This  seems  to  be  about  as  long  as  is  practicable  for  lines  on 
which  curves  are  separated  by  short  tangents,  as  on  mountain  and  river 
roads. 

The  Searles  Spiral  was  introduced  on  the  location  of  the  Northern 
Division  of  the  Mexicaa  Central  Railway  in  the  summer  of  1883. 

President  Wilson. — In  an  article  on  The  Sickle  or  Perfect  Rail- 
way Curve,  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Hughes,  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Technical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Vol.  IX,  p.  63  (1892),  the  equa- 
tions of  the  curve  are  deduced,  the  practicability  of  its  application  is 
shown  and  a  full  table  of  functions  is  given. 

Up  to  21°  20'  of  curvature  the  curve  is  practically  a  cubic  parabola. 


November  5,  1894. 

The  Secretary. — Since  our  last  meeting  I  have  asked  several 
railroad  engineers  for  their  views  upon  the  subject  of  transition  curves. 
I  submit  a  few  quotations  from  the  replies  received  : 

Mr.  W.  H.  Earl,  Resident  Engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  at  Newton,  Kas.,  says,  in  effect,  "Transition  curves 
have  never  been  used  on  this  road.  Consequently  I  have  given  the 
matter  no  attention.  We  have  more  than  we  can  properly  do  with  our 
present  force,  to  take  the  line  as  we  find  it.  I  now  have  some  1900 
miles  to  look  after." 

Mr.  M.  W.  Wambaugh,  late  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  Galveston,  Tex.,  says,  "I  have  never 
used  transition  curves,  nor  have  I  seen  a  piece  of  track  under  them. 
Personally  I  think  they  cannot  be  made  practically  useful  while  mainte- 
nance of  track  is  under  the  direction  of  the  present  class  of  roadmasters. 
Given  a  track  under  the  complete  control  of  an  engineering  depart- 
ment, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  with  perfected  drainage  and  full  ballast, 
transition  curves  Avould  materially  add  to  the  life  of  the  rail  and  reduce 
expenditure  of  power.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  be  maintained  without 
the  constant  intelligent  supervision  of  practical  civil  engineers  occupying 
positions  as  roadmasters." 

Mr.  C.  W.  Sanders,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  says,  "  The  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Railroad  used  easement  curves  through   the  mountains.     They 
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eased  up  on  each  eud  by  a  series  of  short  curves,  each  of  which  had  half 
the  degree  of  curvature  of  the  next  oue.  For  instance,  a  long  12°  curve 
would  have  from  tangent  points  on  each  end  100  feet  of  1°  30'  curve, 
100  feet  of  3°  curve  and  100  feet  of  6°  curve  to  the  main  12°  curve.  A 
shorter  12°  curve  would  be  eased  by  curves  50  feet  in  length. 

The  Technograph,  No.  5,  of  1890-91,  gives,  on  page  77,  a  good 
article  on  Transition  Curves,  by  A.N.  Talbot. 

Mr.  Cpias.  Harlowe,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  writes  from  Centralia, 
Wash. :  "  I  have  used  transition  curves  since  1880.  My  method,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  use  only  a  light  circular  curve  at  the  ends  of  curves 
over  6°.  This  saves  considerable  trouble  in  the  drafting  room.  It  is 
absurd  to  go  to  the  refinement  of  spirals,  when  the  first  time  the  eye  of 
the  gentleman  from  Erin  or  Scandinavia  gets  onto  it,  the  curve  will  be 
put  in  to  suit  him.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Southern  Pacific  sets 
stakes  and  requires  the  track  to  be  kept  to  them." 

Mr.  R.  R.  Coleman,  Superintendent  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Prescott 
and  PhaMiix  Railway,  at  Prescott,  A.  T.,  who  has  had  a  vast  experience 
in  charge  of  tracklaying,  says,  "  My  only  experience  with  transition 
curves  was  on  the  EI  Paso  branch  (Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  System) 
in  1885.  I  had  charge  of  the  track  after  it  was  built,  and,  owing  to 
numerous  changes  in  section  foremen  and  trouble  in  keeping  P.  C.  C's. 
located,  I  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  curves  properly  aligned 
and  elevated.  These  faults,  of  course,  are  not  with  the  curves  but 
with  the  track  department.  I  would  like  to  see  or  hear  of  a  thorough 
test  having  been  made  on  some  first-class  road  where  track  is  kept  up 
to  a  high  standard  and  uuder  the  supervision  of  the  engineering  depart- 
ment." 

Mr.  Samuel  Rockwell  (Member). — The  following  rule  for  putting 
in  transition  curves  was  prepared  when  I  was  about  to  undertake  a  piece 
of  location  requiring  a  large  amount  of  sharp  curvature  to  be  run  in  by  a 
number  of  different  transit  men.  It  was  intended  to  be  within  the  easy 
comprehension  of  all,  and  also  to  make  it  just  about  as  easy  to  run  in 
all  curves  with  transitions,  as  without. 

The  transition  curve  here  given,  is  the  one  of  which  A.  INI.  Welling- 
ton began  a  discussion  in  Enfjineering  News  for  February  8,  1890,  and 
its  general  properties  are  therein  described  and  discussed  by  him  ;  but, 
so  far  as  1  know,  he  never  deduced  a  practical  method  of  using  it,  which 
would  appeal  to  the  average  transit-man  with  sufficient  force  to  convince 
him  of  its  easy  application  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Wellington  describes  this  curve  as:  "A  curve  which,  starting 
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with  an  infinite  radius  at  the  P.  C,  has  a  degree  at  every  point  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  P.  C,  until  at  the  P.  T.  C,  where 
it  connects  with  and  becomes  tangent  to  the  main  curve,  it  is  of  the 
same  degree  as  that  curve." 


"iV"  =  A  length  of  transition   curve  =  ^,  the  additional  length 

to  be  added  to  the  end  of  the  circular  curve,  or  to  be  taken  from  the 
minimum  tangent  allowed  between  two  curves,  was  assumed  to  be  the 
most  desirable  independent  variable,  and  the  table  was  made  to  cover 
probable  values  to  be  assumed  for  it.  The  table,  rule,  figure,  and  for- 
mulae were  then  furnished  in  convenient  form  for  insertion  in  all  field 
books. 

This  rule,  besides  having  fully  come  up  to  expectation  on  location, 
has  been  used  with  equal  satisfaction  in  realigning  many  of  the  main  line 
curves  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  during  the 
last  two  years.  For  this  work  a  survey  of  the  old  curve  is  platted  to 
scale,  and  on  this  plat,  a  curve  with  suitable  transition  is  fitted  by  trial, 
and  for  curves  no  sharper  than  4°,  it  is  generally  found  that  the  new 
curve  can  be  so  fitted  that  the  total  amount  of  throwing  will  be  little 
more  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  original  circular  curve  had  been 
re-run  and  the  track  thrown  to  it.  The  length  of  "  N  "  is  varied  to  suit 
conditions,  almost  covering  the  limits  of  the  table,  but  the  value  most 
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commonly  used  is  about  159  feet,  and  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
independent  of  the  degree  of  the  curve.  In  all  cases,  the  superelevation 
of  the  main  or  circular  curve  is  gained  rigidly  on  the  transition  curve, 
the  track  being  level  at  the  B.  T.  C,  and  having  the  full  superelevation 
at  the  P.  T.  C,  and  these  points  are  plainly  shown  by  stakes  properly 
marked.  Stakes  for  aligning  track  on  transition  curves  are  ordinarily 
set  every  50  feet. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  good  riding  track  demands  transition  curves, 
and,  once  it  is  realized  that  the  terrors  of  their  mathematics  can  be 
escaped  by  simple  rules,  they  will  surely  come  to  stay. 

Mr.  W.  A.Truesdell  (Member). — I  am  satisfied  that  spiral  curves, 
by  causing  delay,  would  prove  an  obstacle  on  location.  Moreover,  they 
would  be  inconvenient  in  office  work.  Some  simple,  practical  form  of 
transition  is  the  only  thing  that  would  be  tolerated,  and  this  is  wanted 
})rincipally  on  roads  already  built.  On  these,  I  would  flatten  the  curves 
at  the  ends  by  compounding  with  circular  curves  so  as  to  move  the  track 
the  least  possible  out  of  its  position  on  the  roadbed.  A  3°  curve  1,000 
feet  long  could  be  so  compounded  as  to  have  100  feet  of  1°  curve  and 
100  feet  of  2°  curve  on  either  end  without  moving  the  track  more  than 
one  foot  out  of  the  original  line.  The  track  should  be  laid  to  this  align- 
ment, but  the  office  map  should  show  a  simple  3°  curve. 

M.  D.  Rhame  (Assistant  Engineer,  Northern  District,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway). — I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  transi- 
tion curve  and  am  using  it  in  the  Northern  District  whenever  we  re-run 
the  old  curves. 

We  commenced  to  use  it  three  years  ago,  and  we  have  used  it  to 
some  extent  on  several  divisions.  The  results  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
superintendents  and  roadmasters  are  well  pleased. 

Not  only  does  the  curvature  of  the  spiral  increase  gradually  and 
regularly  between  the  tangent  and  the  circular  curve,  but  it  enables  us 
to  increase  the  elevation  of  the  outer  rail  gradually  and  regularly,  and 
at  every  point  to  have  the  elevation  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  curv- 
ature. This  is  mathematically  impossible  when  the  change  from  a 
tangent  to  a  circular  curve  is  abrupt,  whether  the  elevation  is  made 
wholly  on  the  tangent,  wholly  on  the  curve,  or  partly  on  each.  Our 
former  custom  was  to  start  back  on  the  tangent  and  get  a  full  elevation 
at  the  beginaing  of  the  curve.  It  is  obvious,  I  think,  to  any  one,  that 
the  spiral  must  give  better  results,  and  actual  practice  proves  it  beyond 
a  doubt.  We  use  Searles' method,  as  given  in  his  "  Railroad  Spiral  " 
Mr.  F.  E.  Rice,  my  associate,  who  is  here  this  evening,  can  speak  of  the 
field  work  from  the  standpoint  of  actual  practice. 
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Mr.  F.  E.  Rice. — I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  compound  curves  in 
lining  up  old  track,  I  find  that  in  re-running  old  curves,  it  is  as  easy 
to  use  the  spiral  on  a  simple  curve  as  to  leave  it  out,  and  the  labor  of 
lining  track  is  as  often  lessened  as  increased  by  its  use,  while  the  results 
are  much  more  satisfactory. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Darling  (Principal  Assistant  Engineer,  Eastern  Divi- 
sion, Northern  Pacific  Railroad). — Almost  any  form  of  easement  curve  will 
do,  if  it  is  properly  adapted.  The  general  formula  should  be  flexible, 
and  the  tables  so  far  extended  that  the  most  frequent  of  the  special 
problems  can  be  solved  with  as  little  field  work  as  possible.  Generally, 
the  cost  of  the  engineer's  service  in  adjusting  some  special  curve  is  infin- 
itely small  as  compared  to  the  amount  saved  in  changing  track.  The 
Northern  Pacific  has  adopted  the  Searles  spiral,  which  has  been  in  use 
on  that  system  for  four  years.  Blue  prints  of  detailed  instructions  and 
full  tables  of  spiral  tangents  and  long  chords,  for  chords  increasing  by  1 
foot  from  10  feet  to  50  feet,  are  furnished  to  all  assistant  engineers. 

Mr.  K.  E.  Hilgard  (Member). — Mr.  Woodman's  method  seems 
practical  and  simple,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  probably  it  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory and  serviceable  in  laying  out  new  work.  In  applying  it  to  the 
improvement  of  existing  track,  there  are,  however,  two  practical 
requirements  which  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of:  (1)  To  avoid  the  cutting  of 
rails,  which  will  be  necessary  if  the  length  of  the  improved  line  differs 
from  the  length  of  the  original  line;  and  (2)  It  is  essential  that  the  old 
circular  curve  and  its  eased  substitute  shall  approach  coincidence  as 
near  as  possible,  especially  on  high  banks,  in  deep  cuts  and  over  perma- 
nent structures.  To  obtain  these  results  the  one  curve  must  intersect 
the  other  in  at  least  two  points.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  well- 
known  Searles  spiral  has  been  adopted  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
If  Ml'.  Woodman's  method  can  be  similarly  adapted  without  sacrificing 
its  simplicity,  I  think  its  practical  value  will  be  considerably  increased. 

Mr.  S,  D.  Mason  (Member). — We  all  recognize  the  desirability  of 
easing  the  ends  of  railroad  curves,  and  the  need  of  a  simple  practicable 
formula  to  follow  in  securing  this  end.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
advantage  of  the  system  under  discussion  is,  that  when  the  degree  of  the 
main  cui've  is  known,  the  kind  of  transition  curve  is  also  known,  and 
this  is  of  benefit  in  re-lining  track.  I  think,  too,  that  this  system  can 
readily  be  applied  to  the  easing  of  curves  in  old  track  originally  laid 
with  simple  curves.  I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  some  form  of 
the  paralDola  was  the  proper  curve  to  start  with  from  a  tangent,  and  one 
that  could  be  easiest  laid  out  in  the  field  by  offsets. 
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Mr.  a.  M.  Haynes,  C.  E.  (Visitor,  from  Mankato,  Minn). — I  would 
suggest  to  Mr.  Truesdell  that  he  could  locate  as  many  miles  of  line  in  a 
day  with  transition  curves  as  without. 

I  wish  to  defend  the  trackman,  who  seems  to  be  getting  it  from  all 
sides.  If  the  engineer  will  do  the  grading,  and  will  lay  the  track  on 
proper  curves,  I  believe  they  will  stay  there.  I  think  the  method  of 
offsets  is  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Wellington,  the  father  of  that  plan, 
says,  in  an  editorial,  Engineering  News,  October  5,  1893,  that  there  is 
no  "  satisfactory  system  "  of  transition  curves.  Mr.  Searles'  method  is 
in  the  right  direction,  but  is  too  complicated. 

The  following  (corrected)  from  the  Engineering  News  of  June  14, 
1894,  briefly  described  my  plan  : 

"  A  UNIVERSAL   RAILWAY  SPIRAL." 

"  A  correspondent  sends  us  a  neat  method  of  laying  out  a  spiral 
curve,  based  upon  a  spiral  calculated  to  suit  a  1°  curve,  using  100- foot 
chords.  For  other  than  an  approach  to  a  1°  curve,  chords  are  used  of 
lengths  inversely  proportional  to  the  degree  of  the  curve,  the  method 
being  identical  with  that  for  handling  circular  curves.  Thus,  for  a  5° 
curve,  the  chord  lengths  would  be  one-fifth  of  100  feet,  or  20  feet.  The 
following  table  locates  the  spiral  for  a  1°  curve  with  100-foot  chords  and 
a  central  angle  of  3°  30',  the  same  for  all  curves : 
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Deflections  are  given  from  tangent  at  each  point  designated  thus  * 
to  all  other  points. 

To  find  tangents  (Ts),  long  chords  (Cs)  and  externals  (Es)  for  the 
combined  circular  1°  curve  with  spirals,  having  given  the  whole  angle 
(I),  tangent  (Tc),  long  chord  (Cc)  and  external  (Ec)  for  a  circular  1° 
curve  without  spirals. 

(1)  Ts  =  Tc  +  249.92  +  2.50  tan  }  I. 

(2)  Cs  =  2  Ts  Cos  i  I. 

(3)  Es  =  Ec  ==  2.50  -^  cos  i  I. 

For  other  than  1°  main  curves,  each  of  these^  and  other  functions 
are  inversely  proportional." 
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I  use  the  same  spiral  that  Mr.  Searles  uses,  but  with  only  six  chords, 
located  by  the  same  six  deflections;  but  the  chord  length  varies  with  the 
degree  of  the  main  curve.  Mr.  Searles  (like  all  other  writers)  treats 
the  spirals  independently  of  the  main  curve.  I  think  that  is  the  reason 
why  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  practical  men  is  that  transition 
curves  are  much  desired  but  impracticable.  The  spiral  and  the  main 
curve  should  be  taken  as  a  whole ;  and  this  is  the  idea  I  wish  to  make 
prominent.  No  plan  will  ever  be  successful  without  this  ready  means  of 
finding  these  functions  of  the  combination.  They  are  necessary  for  accurate 
platting  if  not  for  locating  on  the  ground.  The  locating  engineer  should 
never  bother  his  head  about  spirals.  Only  instruct  the  transit-man  to 
use  standard  spirals,  and  all  will  go  automatically.  The  transit-man 
pastes  this  little  table  of  deflections  in  the  back  of  his  book,  and  inserts 
the  necessary  figures  (found  by  three  simple  formulas)  into  his  curve 
tables,  which  have  to  be  added  when  transition  curves  are  used,  and  he 
is  thoroughly  equipped.  No  books  are  Avanted  on  the  subject.  This 
may  seem  a  too  decided  tone.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  setting 
myself  up  as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  These  are  simply  my  firm 
convictions,  and  I  am  anxious  to  hear  other  views,  and  ready  to  learn 
from  them. 

The  polar  equation  of  this  curve  is 


V  6  ^  4  ^12j 


where  d  is  the  deflection  angle  from  tangent  at  P.  C. 

a  =  the  deflection  angle  for  the  first  chord,  =  5'  in  my  spiral. 

r  =  radius  vector,  or  number  of  chord  lengths. 

.2a 
The  second  differential  coefiicient  of  this  general  equation  =^      . 

This  affords  a  much  neater  method  than  that  employed  by  Searles 
in  constructing  tables  of  deflections. 

I  have  explained  this  spiral  to  Mr.  Fernstrom,  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  Chicago  Great  AVestern  Railway,  and  he  intends  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hoag,  C.  E.  (Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  University 
of  Minnesota). — The  economic  worth  of  the  transition  curve  has  never 
been  questioned  by  the  railroad  world.  An  examination  shows  that 
accidents  are  twice  as  likely  to  occur  on  curves  as  on  straight  track, — a 
large  part  of  this  extra  hazard  comes  from  interference  with  the  natural 
motion  of  the  train  by  the  curved  line  of  the  track.  The  very  slow 
adoption  of  the  remedy  to  this  recognized  evil  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  absence  of  sufiiciently  well  formulated  schemes  to  correct  it,  for  the 
profession  has  a  half  dozen  elaborate  plans  to  that  end. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  furnish  an  almost  rigidly  exact  plan 
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for  an  engineer  to  adopt  and  execute ;  whereas,  what  railroads  to-day- 
need,  is  a  plan,  plain  and  fundamental  in  its  make-up,  avoiding  exact 
relations,  uot^^er  se,  but  from  the  complexities  which  accompany  ;  which 
plan  can  and  will  be  readily  understood  and  carried  into  execution  by 
that  part  of  the  railroad  fraternity  having  this  work  in  charge. 

The  plan  here  presented  by  Mr.  Woodman  stands  in  strong  contrast, 
in  this  regard,  with  the  more  complicated  systems  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  and  which  I  have  used  with  my  classes  in  railroad  curves  at 
this  University.  I  am  using  Mr.  Woodman's  system  this  year  in  place 
of  more  elaborate  plans,  for  I  believe  that  our  students  get  enough 
of  abstruse  mathematics  in  other  lines  of  their  work. 

The  manner  in  which  this  plan  is  presented  is  natural  and  easy  to 
follow  and  understand,  and  its  approximations  are  safely  within  the 
possibilities  of  execution. 

The  replies  received  from  a  number  of  railroad  officials  showed,  to 
my  mind,  that  the  general  Qpinion  of  the  fraternity,  touching  the  tran- 
sition curve,  indicates  not  so  much  a  disregard  of  its  economic  worth  as 
a  hesitation  to  grapple  with  its  difficulties.  Scarcely  one,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  addresses  himself  to  the  specific  question  as  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  plan  presented. 

I  believe  the  simplicity  of  the  plan  will  do  much  to  aid  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  transition  curve  on  our  railways. 

An  example,  taking  up  a  case  of  usual  occurrence,  and  carried 
through,  step  by  step,  giving  exact  field  methods  of  execution,  would, 
if  taken  up  by  the  author,  supply  what  we  are  obliged  to  do. 

^NIr.  Axxax. — Two  brief  observations  this  evening  have  renewed 
my  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  practical  section  man  has  been 
called  upon  to  shoulder  a  responsibility  to  which  the  average  engineer 
in  charge  of  railroad  work  has  been  unequal.  Intuitively  the  one  has 
eased  the  curves  regardless  of  the  stakes  of  the  other.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Pat  and  Ole  have  some  little  reason  to  set  the  eye  against  the  instru- 
ment when  no  provisions  have  been  made  for  easement. 

Mr.  Dunn,  the  roadmaster,  said,  "  I  line  up  my  track  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment,  and  then  I  test  my  work  by  riding  over  it."  Mr.  Rice 
related  that  he  asked  the  foreman  why  he  didn't  follow  the  stakes.  "I 
did,  at  first,  but  then  I  got  orders  to  put  the  track  in  such  shape  that  a 
train  could  go  over  it." 

If  a  trackman  can  make  a  train  ride  fairly  well  on  a  bank  in  bad 
alignment,  what  might  he  do,  even  without  stakes,  on  a  properly  con- 
structed roadbed  ? 

Engineers  having  under  supervision  track  aggregating  over  10,000 
miles,  all,  in  fact,  who  have  spoken  from  practical  experience,  have  pro- 
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noimced  before  us  their  belief  in  the  practicability  of  the  transition 
curve.  This  accords  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Woodley,  who,  in 
Engineering  News,  Vol.  XXIV,  page  401,  says  : 

"  I  feel  safe  in  making  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  road  in  the 
country  where  they  have  been  introduced  that  would  now  think  of 
building  a  railway  involving  what  might  be  considered  even  moderately 
sharp  curvature  without  the  use  of  spirals." 

He  recommends  as  a  text-book:  "  The  Railroad  .Sjjiral,"  bv  Prof. 
D.  M.  Greene. 

Mr.  Woodman. — In  closing  the  discussion  of  what  has  been  abun- 
dantly shown  to  be  a  live  topic,  commanding  widespread  attention  among 
engineers,  I  would  first  express  my  hearty  appreciation  of  the  thought 
of  others.  Mr.  Sewall's  early  use  of  transition  curves  is  especially  niter- 
esting,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  reputation  of  that  veteran  engineer. 
Mr.  Darling's  adaptation  of  the  Searles  spiral  to  the  requirements  of  his 
own  practice;  the  methods  employed  by  Mr.  Wilgus  and  Mr.  Rockwell, 
and  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Haynes ;  the  book  by  Prof  Crandall  that  has 
been  mentioned,  and  the  papers  by  Prof.  Robinson,  in  Van  Xoslrand's 
Magazine,  some  years  back,  all  display  an  attractive  ingenuity  in  dtal- 
ing  with  the  subject.  A  comparison  of  these  writings  discloses  an  inter- 
esting diversity  of  conditions  applied  to  the  problem.  Confining  my 
remarks  to  those  who  have  taken  part  iu  the  discussion,  Messrs.  ^5ewall, 
Rockwell  and  Wilgus  make  the  transition  twice  as  long  as  the  curve  it 
displaces.  This  is  a  rational  and  flexible  method.  But  I  should  ques- 
tion the  expediency  of  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Haynes,  in  which  a  very  long 
transition  is  provided  for  a  light  curve,  and  a  very  short  one  for  a  sharp 
curve,  because  I  consider  it  better  practice  to  apply  a  short  transition  to 
a  curve  so  light  as  scarcely  to  require  one  at  all,  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  long  one  to  a  curve  as  sharp  as  ten  degrees.  If  we  take  the  trouble  to 
put  in  transitions,  I  think  we  shall  be  drawn  to  a  considerable  length  for 
all  cases;  for  the  light  curves,  because  they  are  the  most  numerous  and 
therefore  will  contribute  most  to  improved  track,  and  for  the  sharp  ones, 
because  they  most  certainly  require  it. 

I  will  add  a  few  words  on  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Hilgard,  the 
adaptability  of  the  transition  curves  of  the  paper  to  circular  curves  in 
existing  tracks,  which  will  be  by  far  the  most  extensive  application  of 
any  such  device.  I  think  they  will  suitably  meet  this  need,  though  I 
purposely  restricted  the  paper  to  general  principles.  Here  we  are  of 
course  often  hampered  by  the  condition  that  the  line  must  not  be  moved 
far.  To  take  an  extreme  case,  suppose  we  have  sixty  degrees  of  ten 
degree  curve  in  track.  In  order  to  ease  the  ends  of  this  curve  we  must 
sharpen  it  in  the  middle.     Beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  curve,  say  that 
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we  rim  a  10°  30'  curve  for  25°  each  way.  This  will  leave  5°  to  go  into 
the  transition.  The  end  of  the  line  run  will  be  2.48  feet  inside  of  the  old 
line,  and  5.75  feet  distant  at  right  angles  from  the  tangent  on  which  we 
intend  to  close.  Take  from  the  third  table  the  transition  that  consumes 
5°  of  angle.  Its  terminal  radius  is  that  of  the  7°  curve.  Its  terminal 
y  is  4.70  feet,  which,  taken  from  5.75  feet,  shows  that  the  new  curve 
is  to  be  moved  outwardly,  at  the  middle  point,  a  distance  =  1.05  feet 
divided  by  the  sine  of  60°.  Thus  the  new  line  will  lie  1.2  feet  outside  of 
the  old  curve  at  the  middle  point,  and  1.3  feet  inside  at  the  ends,  cutting 
the  old  line  in  two  places.  The  reader  will  understand  that  this  is  a 
mere  illustration,  and  that,  instead  of  the  10°  30'  curve,  a  different  one 
might  be  used,  or,  instead  of  a  simple  curve  a  compound  one,  with  the 
result  of  approaching  the  original  curve  more  nearly,  if  that  should 
seem  desirable. 

And  there  is  an  alternative  course  to  the  oue  just  outlined,  which  is 
to  change  the  value  of  a  and  compute  a  new  transition  for  the  particular 
case.  In  equation  (7)  a  is  0.22  feet  for  one  station  taken  as  a  unit  of 
length.  If  this  value  be  doubled,  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  in  (7) 
will  be  halved.  That  is,  the  curve  will  be  made  sharper,  we  shall  find 
a  given  short  radius  at  a  less  distance  from  the  origin,  and  our  terminal 
y  and  the  other  elements  will  be  smaller.  In  this  way  we  may  design  a 
curve  that  will  end  in  a  given  radius  and  make  a  smoother  transition 
than  the  one  found  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  based  upon  the  limited 
scope  of  our  ready-made  tables.  As  to  all  special  cases,  every  engineer 
will  wish  to  work  out  his  own  tables. 

It  is  only  with  the  sharpest  curves  that  either  of  the  foregoing 
expedients  wdl  be  necessary.  This  is  shown  by  the  small  values  con- 
tained in  the  last  column  of  the  third  table.  Where  the  change  in  the 
position  of  the  line  is  slight,  the  track  can  be  thrown  to  the  new  line 
without  cutting  rails,  the  transition  simply  taking  up  a  part  of  the  old 
tangent.  But  if  a  case  should  arise,  in  which  the  difierence  in  length  of 
the  old  and  new  lines  presented  a  difficulty  of  this  nature,  the  transition 
could  be  made  of  such  length  as,  being  added  to  the  length  of  the  new 
circular  curve,  would  make  a  certain  number  of  rail  lengths  more  than 
the  length  of  the  original  curve,  and  thus  no  rails  need  be  cut. 
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By  Freeman  C.  Coffin,  Member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


[Read  June  20,  1894.*] 

In  a  separate  system  of  sewerage  the  iufiltratiou  of  ground  water  is 
a  matter  of  serious  importance,  especially  where  the  effluent  has  to  be 
pumped,  or  treated  either  chemically  or  by  filtration;  and,  even  in  a 
system  where  the  disposal  is  by  gravity  and  without  artificial  treatment, 
this  infiltration  is  an  annoying  element  to  the  designer,  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  quantity  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  If  it  could 
be  approximately  known  in  advance  how  much  ground  water  must  be 
provided  for,  it  would  usually  be  a  matter  of  small  moment  to  provide 
pipes  large  enough  to  carry  it,  but  in  a  self-cleansing  system  it  is  nearly 
as  important  to  have  the  sewers  small  enough  as  it  is  to  have  them  large 
enough.  It  is  well  known  that  there  is  more  or  less  leakage  of  ground 
water  in  all  systems  of  pipe  sewei's,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  capacity  of  the  system. 

Undoubtedly  this  leakage  is  largely  caused  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  perfect  joints  in  a  wet  trench.  By  a 
perfect  joint  I  mean  one  that  is  completely  filled  all  around  with  cement. 
This  difficulty  is  greatly  increased  by  the  shortness  of  the  lengths  of  pipe ; 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  joint  room  in  the  so-called  standard  form  of 
joint  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  filling  it  with  the  cement  mortar,  especially 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  pipes  are  not  concentric. 

It  is  customary  to  overfill  these  joints,  making  an  angle  of  about 
45°  between  the  outside  face  of  the  cement  and  the  side  of  the  pipe. 
This  assists  in  preventing  the  inflow  of  water,  but  when  the  pipes  are 
laid  in  a  trench  in  which  water  is  present,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  keep 
the  mortar  intact  until  it  is  set.  The  shortness  of  the  pipe — not  exceed- 
ing three  feet — makes  it  very  hard  to  dig  a  bell  hole  large  enough  to 
work  in  and  to  provide  for  the  suction  of  a  pump,  while  still  keeping 
the  pipe  in  proper  alignment ;  and  the  water  cannot  so  well  be  dammed 
back  while  the  joint  is  being  made,  as  in  a  longer  one,  such  as  a  water 
pipe. 

The  Portland  Stone  Ware  Co.  has  recently  begun  the  manufacture 
of  sewer  pipes  with  wider  and  deeper  sockets,  under  the  name  of  "deep 
socket "  pipe.  The  shape  of  this  socket  is  shown  by  Figs.  4  and  5,  and  the 
standard  socket  is  shown  by  Figs.  2  and  3.     All  four  figures  represent 
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joints  for  6  inch  pipe.  It  is  hoiked  that  the  use  of  these  joints  will  facil- 
itate the  execution  of  better  w®rk.  The  city  of  Brockton  has  used  this 
pipe  in  its  new  sewerage  system.  The  following  table  gives  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  joints  from  4  to  24  inches  in  diameter. 


Depth  of  socket. 

Thickness  of  joint  room. 

2  5-8: 

inch 

5-8  i 

inch 

2  5-8 

5-8 

2  5-8 

5-8 

2  5-8 

5-8 

2  6-8 

5-8 

3  1-8 

5-8 

3  1-8 

5-8 

3  1-8 

5-8 

4 

5-8 

TABLE    OF    DEEP    SOCKET    PIPE. 

Size. 

4 

6 

8 

10 
12 
15 
18 
20 
24 

For  two  or  three  years  I  have  been  contemplating  the  making  of 
some  tests  upon  cement  sewer  joints,  and  this  fall  I  concluded  to  under- 
take it  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  relative  amount  of  leakage, 
or  rather  seepage,  of  water  through  well-made  joints,  and  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  some  knowledge  of  the  results  to  be  secured  by  the  use  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  joint  and  of  different  kinds  and  mixtures  of  cement.  It 
was  not  practicable  to  reproduce  the  exact  conditions  to  which  the  joints 
are  subjected  in  the  trench,  but  in  order  to  approximate  them  as  closely 
as  possible,  I  made  a  tank,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  the  pipes  could 
be  placed  ■svith  one  open  end  projecting,  and  with  the  joints  under  Avater 
pressui'e  from  the  outside,  as  in  a  sewer  wdien  the  ground  water  is  higher 
than  the  pipe;  the  leakage  to  be  carefully  collected  from  the  projecting 
open  end  of  the  pipe. 

All  of  the  tests  in  this  tank  were  made  under  a  uniform  head  of 
five  feet  above  the  center  of  the  jiipe,  assuming  that  this  might  be  nearly 
an  average  of  the  head  of  ground  water.  At  least  it  would  be  a  means 
of  comparing  the  relative  values  of  the  different  joints  iu  resisting  the 
seepage  of  the  water. 

The  head  was  obtained  by  means  of  half-inch  pipe  screwed  into  the 
top  of  the  tank,  and  having  at  the  top  a  tin  pail  into  which  the  supply 
is  conducted  by  a  hose.  The  pail  was  provided  with  an  overflow  in  the 
side  by  which  a  uniform  head  was  maintained  by  allowing  a  small  stream 
of  water  to  continually  run  into  the  pail. 

The  pipes  used  were  all  6  inches  iu  internal  diameter,  and  in  lengths 
of  one  foot,  made  so  for  convenience  in  handling.  The  plug  was  simply 
a  piece  of  pipe  of  the  same  diameter  and  six  inches  long,  with  a  closed 
end.  Fig.  1  shows  the  pipe  and  the  plugs  as  they  were  placed  in  the 
tank. 

Three  forms  of  joints  were  tested,  viz.:  the  standard  joint.  Figs.  2 
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and  3;  the  deep  socket,  Figs.  4  and  5,  and  a  deep  socket  with  round- 
about grooves  on  the  inside  of  the  socket  and  outside  of  the  spigot  end 
of  the  pipe. 

While  preparing  for  these  tests  I  had  some  apprehension  that  there 
might  be  no  leakage  in  a  perfectly  made  joint  under  so  light  a  pressure. 
To  have  the  tests  of  any  value  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  joints  in  as 
uniform  a  manner  as  possible,  and  therefore  as  well  as  could  be  done, 
which  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  do  with  the  pipe  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion during  the  process.  Under  such  conditions  it  seemed  possible,  if 
not  probable,  that  there  might  be  no  measurable  leakage,  and  therefore 
no  means  of  comparing  the  different  kinds  of  joints  ;  but  table  1,  which 
gives  a  consecutive  record  of  the  tests,  shows  that  out  of  the  sixty-three 
tests  only  three  failed  to  show  leakage,  and  in  these  the  leakage  was  not 
prevented  by  the  use  of  cement  alone. 


r^ 


Fig.  2. 


Figs.  2  a>-d  4. 
Fi-rsH  Joints. 


Fig.  4. 


Figs.  2  axd  3.    Standard  Sockets. 


Fig.  3. 


Figs.  4  A>n5  5.    Deep  Sockets. 


Fig.  5. 


Figs.  3  and  5. 
Overfilled  Jotsts. 


The  experiments  recorded  may  be  classified  somewhat  as  follows : 

I.  Kind  of  Pipe,     (a)  "Standard"  Pipe;  (6)  Deep  Socket  Pipe. 
II.  Form  of  Joint,     (a)  Flush  Joints,  Figs.  2  and  4 ;  (6)  Overfilled  Joints,  Figs. 
3  and  5. 

III.  Kind  of  Cement,     (a)  Kosendale ;  (a-1)  neat ;  (a-2)  1  part  cement  to  1  part 

sand  ;  (a-3)  1  part  cement  to  2  parts  sand.     (6)  Portland;  (6-1)  neat;  (6-2) 
1  part  cement  to  1  part  sand. 

IV.  Length   of  Set.     (a)  1 J  hours  before  putting  in  water ;  (6)  3  hours  before 

putting    in   water ;  (c)  6   hours   before   putting   in   water ;  (rf)  12  hours 
before  putting  in  water ;  (e)  more  tlian  twelve  hours. 
V.  Miscellaneous,     (a)  Joint,  with  jute  gasket  ;  (6)  Joint,  with  grooved  socket ; 
(c)  Joint,  with  finish  of  .V  inch  of  Portland  cement ;  {d)  Joint,  painted 
with  asphalt. 
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The  experiments  were  conducted  in  a  light,  cool  basement,  with  the 
temperature  in  the  vicinity  of  50°  Fahrenheit.  They  were  placed  upon 
end,  with  the  sockets  up,  and  the  plug  or  stoppers  in  the  upper  one,  two 
one-foot  lengths  in  each  experiment  making  two  joints  in  each  test.  The 
cement  was  carefully  packed  into  the  joints,  and  rammed  with  a  wooden 
rammer  to  compact  the  mortar  as  much  as  possible  in  the  joint.  The 
outside  of  the  joint  was  carefully  smoothed  with  a  smooth  tool,  a  steel 
table-knife,  in  fact,  this  being  the  most  convenient  to  work  with.  After 
the  joints  w6re  made,  they  were  covered  with  a  damp  cloth,  which  cov- 
ered the  whole  pipe  to  the  floor,  and  were  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed 
in  that  position  until  the  end  of  the  time  of  setting.  They  were  then 
placed  upon  the  wooden  cradle,  and  put  into  the  tank  ;  the  end  of  the 
tank  and  thestuffing-box  were  placed  in  position,  and  the  water  was  let  in. 
The  leakage  was  not  collected  for  measurement  until  both  joints  seemed 
to  be  running  at  their  full  or  normal  rate,  w  hen  the  time  was  noted,  and 
the  collection  commenced.  The  duration  of  the  tests  varied  according 
to  the  amount  of  flow  and  my  own  convenience,  as  these  tests  were 
mostly  made  before  and  after  business  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  test, 
the  time  was  noted,  and  the  leakage,  measured  in  a  glass  graduated  to 
ounces  and  fractions  of  ounces. 

Table  1  gives  a  continuous  record  of  the  tests  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  made.  Column  7  gives  the  duration  of  the  test ;  col- 
umn 8,  the  actual  leakage  during  the  test;  column  9,  the  amount  of 
leakage  in  cubic  feet  in  one  mile  of  pipe  per  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
rate  given  by  column  8  ;  column  10  gives  the  same  in  U.  S.  gallons. 
The  leakage  through  one  mile  of  pipe  in  twenty-four  hours  is  used  as 
the  unit,  because  all  the  results  are  then  in  whole  numbers,  and  this 
unit  is  readily  applied  to  a  sewerage  system  for  comparison.  The  leak- 
age given  is  on  the  basis  of  2-foot  lengths  of  pipes,  or  2640  joints  per  mile. 
The  tests  can  be  compared  with  each  other  in  columns  9  and  10,  as  the 
results  are  all  reduced  to  the  same  basis. 

In  Figs.  6  to  13,  the  averages  of  tests  of  different  classes  are  com- 
pared graphically  and  numerically.  Tests  were  taken  for  each  of  the 
classes  that  corresponded  in  conditions  respectively  with  each  other. 
For  instance,  in  the  comparison  of  Rosendale  1  to  1,  Portland  1  to  1 
and  Portland  "  neat,"  Fig.  8,  two  tests  of  each  with  I2  hours  set,  and 
two  of  each  with  12  hours  set,  have  been  taken,  the  form  of  pipe  and 
joint  being  the  same  in  all,  and  each  test  of  one  have  a  corresponding 
test  of  the  others  under  like  conditions.  This  was  done  in  all  of  the 
comparisons.  Otherwise,  any  comparison  of  averages  would  have  been 
misleading. 

The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  results,  as  they  impressed 
themselves  upon  my  mind,  and  as  they  are  supported  by  the  records. 
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The  leakages  stated  are,  in  all  cases,  those  taking  place  in  twenty-four 
hours  through  one  mile  of  pipe  in  2-foot  lengths. 

THE   STANDAPtD    PIPE. 

In  this  pipe,  a  joint  made  of  neat  Portland  cement  with  a  set  of 
twelve  hours,  leaked  only  at  the  rate  of  67  gallons  ;  test,  No.  61. 

Rosendale  1  to  1,  130  gallons,  average  of  tests  6  and  7;  both  of 
these  were  overfilled.  With  flush  joints,  Rosendale  1  to  1  gives  2004 
gallons,  average  of  Nos.  1  and  25.  Rosendale  neat,  flush  joints,  206,000 
gallons,  average  of  Nos.  2  and  3  ;  Rosendale  neat,  overfilled  joints, 
162,283  gallons,  average  of  Nos.  4  and  5. 

This  would  show  extremely  good  results  with  Portland  and  Rosen- 
dale 1  to  1,  if  it  were  possible  to  make  joints  of  good  quality  in  the 
trench. 

Comparing  four  tests  of  standard  pipe  with  four  of  deep  socket 
pipe  of  similar  kind.  Fig.  6,  we  find  leakage  in  the  Standard  =:  1017 
gallons ;  in  deep  socket  =  585  gallons.  These  joints  were  Rosendale, 
1  to  1.  The  apparent  eccentricity  of  No.  25  caused  the  leakage  to  be 
greatest  in  the  staudai'd.  My  opinion  is  that  with  joints  equally  well 
made  the  seepage  would  vary  as  the  thickness  of  the  joint,  and  in- 
versely as  the  depth.  This  would  seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  next 
comparison. 

Comparing  flush  with  overfilled  joints.  Fig.  11,  we  find  a  decided 
gain  from  overfilling,  but  there  will  also  be  noted  a  greater  eccentricity 
of  results  in  the  overfilled  joints. 

ROSENDALE   CEMENT. 

In  comparing  the  different  mixtures  of  Rosendale,  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising to  find  that  the  neat  cement  makes  a  poorer  record  than  either  a 
mixture  of  1  to  1,  or  of  1  to  2  with  sand;  and  this  is  a  persistent  condi- 
tion, for,  Avith  great  irregularity  in  the  record  of  the  tests  of  the  neat 
cement,  every  one  of  them  far  exceeds  in  the  amount  of  leakage  those  of 
the  same  kind  made  with  one  of  cement  to  one  of  sand,  and  the  averages 
for  corresponding  tests,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  are  139,949  gallons  for  the 
neat  cement,  and  1121  gallons  for  1  to  1,  or  over  100  times  as  much  for 
the  neat  cement. 

There  was  one  test,  No.  11,  of  1  to  1,  which  ran  as  high  as  some 
of  the  neat  tests.  This  did  not  correspond  in  conditions  to  any  of  the 
neat  tests,  and  was  not  included,  and  it  was  the  only  1  to  1  test  that 
gave  any  such  results.  If  this  had  been  included  in  the  average,  it 
would  have  made  it  19,861  gallons,  or  about  one-seventh  of  the  average 
of  neat  cement. 

Comparing  Rosendale  1  to  1  with  1  to  2,  Fig.  7,  the  average  leak- 
age of  1  to  1  is  744  gallons,  and  of  1  to  2,  1207  gallons. 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

Fig.  8  shows  an  average  of  four  similar  tests  of  each  for  neat 
cement,  of  133  gallons,  for  1  to  1,  595  gallons.  Comparing  joints  made 
of  1  to  1  Rosendale  finished  with  neat  Portland  ^  inch  deep  at  the  outside 
of  the  joint,  shows,  Fig.  9,  an  average,  of  two  similar  tests  of  each,  Port- 
land neat,  68.5  gallons,  finish  of  §  inch  of  Portland  neat,  237  gallons, 
which  also  indicates  that  the  seepage,  as  already  noted,  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  depth  of  the  joint. 

PORTLAND    AND    ROSENDALE. 

Comparing  Portland  and  Rosendale,  Fig.  8,  shows,  for  different 
mixtures,  as  follows:  four  similar  tests  of  each,  Portland  neat,  133  gal- 
lons ;  Portland  1  to  1,  595  gallons;  Rosendale  1  to  1,  712  gallons. 
Compared  on  a  basis  of  twelve  hours  set.  Fig.  9,  two  similar  tests  of 
each,  shows:  Portland  neat,  68.5  gallons;  finish  of  *  inch  Portland 
neat,  237  gallons;  Portland  1  to  1,  336  gallons;  Rosendale  1  to  1,  744 
gallons. 

TIME  OF  SETTING. 

Comparing  the  results  of  1^  hours  set  with  12  hours  set.  Fig.  10 
(average  of  six  tests  of  each)  shows  1^  hours  set,  578  gallons  ;  12  hours 
set,  383  gallons. 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  six  tests 
in  which  the  joints  were  first  tested  with  12  hours  set  or  less,  and  after- 
wards with  a  longer  set. 

Table  Giving  Comparison  of  Leakage  with  Increased  Time 
OP  Setting. 


No  of 

FIRST  TEST. 

SECOND  TEST. 

PEKCENTAGE  OF 

Test. 

Length  of 
Set. 

Leakage. 

Length  of  Set. 

Leakage. 

Reduction.     Increase. 

7 

10 
11 
12 
14 
19 

12  hours. 
12     " 
6      " 
12      " 
12     " 
12     " 

102 

285,000 

216,000     ! 

251,500     ' 
1,056 
4,820 

12  days. 
36  hours. 
16     " 
18      " 
43     " 
24     " 

78 

191,000 

160,300 

272,000 

823 

4,330 

13.6 

23. 

15.7 

12. 
10. 

8.5 

MORTAR  MIXED  WET  OR  DRY. 


In  this  respect  the  results  of  the  tests  are  rather  contradictory,  but 
they  seem  to  show  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  mortar  is 
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of  such  consistency  that  the  largest  amount  will  stay  upon  a  trowel, 
neither  falling  apart  from  dryness,  nor  running  from  moisture.  This 
was  especially  true  of  Rosendale.  In  Portland  the  apparent  effect  of 
moisture  was  less  marked. 

GROOVED   SOCKETS, 

Comparing  grooved  sockets  with  plain  ones,  Fig,  13,  representing 
six  similar  tests  of  each,  shows  :  grooved,  4,956  gallons  ;  plain,  1,790 
gallons. 

GASKET. 

Two  tests  were  made  with  untwisted  jute  gaskets  saturated  with 
neat  cement  grout  of  the  kind  of  cement  used  for  the  joiut.  The  results, 
compared  with  similar  tests  without  gaskets,  are  : 

Rosendale  1  to  1,  12  hours  set;  with  gasket,  1,050,  without,  950. 
Portland  neat,  12  hours  set;  with  gasket,  323,  without  98.  The  test 
without  gaskets,  taken  for  comparison,  gave  the  highest  leakage  of  any 
of  their  class,  the  average  being  respectively  744  and  68.5  gallons. 
The  gasket  occupies  about  i  of  the  depth  of  the  joint.  These  tests  also 
indicate  that  the  seepage  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  depth  of  joint. 

JOINTS  MADE  WITH  PIPE  IN  A  HORIZONTAL  POSITION. 

One  test  was  made  of  joints  made  with  pipe  lying  in  a  horizontal 
position  as  in  the  trench.  Much  trouble  was  experienced  in  making 
these  joints,  and  about  as  much  time  was  consumed  as  would  have  been 
required  to  make  four  or  five  sets  with  the  pipe  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  use  the  mortar  dry  enough  to  prevent  it  from  set- 
tling down  from  the  top  of  the  joint.  The  first  joint  of  the  two  was  made 
with  very  dry  mortar,  but  it  was  necessary  to  go  over  it  three  times 
before  it  set  enough  to  remain  in  place.  The  other  joint  w'as  n)ade  of 
mortar  so  dry  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  moist  sand  with  no  cohe- 
sion unless  compressed.  This  was  rammed  into  place  with  a  wooden 
rammer,  and  both  joints  were  finally  successful,  with  a  leakage  of  118 
gallons,  as  compared  with  98  gallons,  the  greatest  leakage  in  neat  Port- 
land joints  made  in  a  vertical  position.  These  joints  were  deep  socket, 
and  it  is  pi'obable  that  wetter  mortar  could  have  been  used  in  the  stand- 
ard without  sloughing  down,  but  I  doubt  if  so  good  a  joint  could  have 
been  made  in  the  standard  in  that  position. 

ASPHALT  PAINTED  JOINT. 

Rather  from  curiosity  than  from  any  idea  of  utility,  I  treated  some 
joints,  after  testing,  by  painting  them  with  asphalt  cut  with  turpentine, 
known  as  Warren's  Asphalt  Varnish,  T  brand.     The  joints  were  painted 
65 
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on  the  outside  with  three  coats,  one  after  the  other,  as  they  soaked  in 
and  dried.  They  were  then  tested  again,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  Giving  Leakage  of  Ten  Tests  Before  and  After  Being 
Painted  with  Asphalt  Varnish. 


LEAKAGE 

PER   MILE   IN 

TWENTY-FOUR   HOURS. 

No.  of 

Tests. 

Before  Painting. 

After  Painting. 

Per  cent,  of  Reduction. 

7  A 

85 

gallons. 

0 

gallons. 

100.  per 

cent.     . 

11  A 

160,300 

It 

8,350 

94.8 

18 

285 

" 

0 

100. 

25 

3,605 

(1 

105 

97. 

26 

7,240 

(( 

713 

90. 

27 

437 

a 

82 

71,2 

28 

1,648 

" 

1,060 

35.6 

30 

2,370 

" 

740 

68.8 

35 

616 

" 

0 

100. 

45 

368 

i< 

41 

88.9 

An  examination  of  the  tests  and  a  comparison  of  the  averages 
would  seem  to  lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

In  the  "  Standard "  form  of  pipe  socket,  with  well  made  joints 
of  either  Portland  cement  neat  or  1  to  1  of  sand,  or  of  Rosendale 
cement  1  to  1  of  sand,  with  overfilled  joints,  the  leakage  would  not 
be  serious,  probably  not  to  exceed  1,000  gallons  per  mile  per  day,  with 
the  level  of  the  ground  water  from  2  to  8  feet  over  the  pipe. 

But  the  smallness  of  the  room  for  cement  in  this  joint  makes  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  make  a  full  joint  in  the  trench,  and,  although 
the  tests  show  a  fairly  good  result,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  approxi- 
mate to  such  results  in  actual  practice  in  a  wet  trench,  and  for  this 
reason  it  would  seem  wnser  to  use  a  larger  and  deeper  socket  where  tight 
work  is  desirable. 

In  pipe  with  "  deep  sockets  "  the  tests  indicate  that  if  the  joints 
are  well  made  the  leakage  would  be  about  as  follows :  In  Rosendale 
cement  neat  it  would  be  very  large,  perhaps  over  100,000  gallons  per 
mile  per  day.  In  Rosendale  cement  mixed  with  sand  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  1,  the  leakage  would  not  exceed  700  to  800  gallons  per  mile 
per  day.  In  Rosendale  mixed  with  one  part  of  cement  to  two  parts  of 
sand,  it  would  approximate  1,000  or  1,200  gallons  per  day.  With  Port- 
land cement  neat,  about  150  gallons  per  day;  with  Portland  1  to  1, 
about  500  or  600  gallons. 

With  the  wider  and  deeper  sockets  the  mortar  can  be  more  easily 
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put  iuto  the  joint,  and  a  wooden  rammer  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be 
effective  in  compacting  the  mortar,  can  be  used.  The  greater  <lepth  of 
the  joint  apparently  reduces  the  seepage  and  renders  it  more  likely  that 
imperfectly  filled  portions  of  the  joints  will  be  covered  by  better  com- 
pacted portions.  It  also  gives  a  greater  body  of  cement  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  water  reaching  it  before  it  is  set;  and  it  allows  the  mortar 
to  be  placed  within  the  joint  instead  of  outside  of  it.  ^Mortar  applied 
outside  of  the  joints  is  of  doubtful  value  in  a  trench  where  water  is 
liable  to  reach  it  before  it  is  set.  The  increased  length  of  the  joint  aids 
very  materially  in  preventing  the  pipe  from  moving  in  the  joint  and 
from  thus  making  a  direct  passage  for  the  water  into  it.  It  of  course 
requires  more  mortar  directly  in  the  joint,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  waste 
of  mortar  is  as  great  as  in  the  narrow  sockets.  The  amount  of  mortar 
required  to  make  the  different  joints,  and  the  api)roximate  cost  of  the 
same  per  joint,  are  given  in  Tables  II,  III,  IV  and  V. 

A  gasket  apparently  increases  the  leakage  by  reducing  the  length 
of  the  joint,  and  thus  reducing  also  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
w'ater ;  but  in  a  very  bad  trench,  where  the  water  is  likely  to  blow  or 
wash  the  cement  from  the  joint,  it  would  prevent  the  sand  from  entering 
the  pipe,  and,  if  thoroughly  saturated  in  a  grout  of  neat  cement,  might 
aid  in  preventing  the  passage  of  water. 

If  water  under  pressure  could  be  kept  from  the  pipe  for  twelve 
hours  the  seepage,  especially  in  the  Rosendale  cement,  would  be  materi- 
ally reduced. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  the  foregoing  that  Rosendale  or  Port- 
land cement,  either  neat  or  mixed  with  sand  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1, 
or  1  to  2,  would  make  work  that  was  sufficiently  tight  for  all  i)ractical 
purposes,  if  the  joints  could  be  well  filled  and  could  remain  undisturbed 
by  water  or  otherwise  until  sufficiently  set  to  resist  it;  but  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Portland  cement  is  that  it  will  set  in  one  and  a  half  or 
two  hours  as  firmly  as  the  Rosendale  will  in  twelve  hours.  That  is 
about  the  proportion  with  the  brands  which  were  used  in  these  tests. 

The  great  trouble  is  to  make  good  joints,  and  this  is  largely  due,  I 
think,  to  the  shortness  of  the  pipe.  This  would  dictate  the  use  of  three- 
foot  instead  of  two-foot  lengths  of  pipe,  which  would  reduce  the  number 
of  joints  .33  per  cent. ;  then  if  two  joints  of  the  pipe  could  be  put  together 
on  the  bank  and  allowed  to  set  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  before  lay- 
ing, it  would  again  reduce  by  50  per  cent,  the  number  of  joints  to  be 
made  in  the  trench,  and  thus  reduce  also  the  liability  of  poor  joints,  for 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  well-made  joint,  undisturbed  until  set,  is  good 
enough.  But  the  difficulty  in  making  joints  on  the  bank  is  in  the  align- 
ment of  the  pipe.  The  ends  are  not  square  and  true,  and  they  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  give  the  proper  alignment.     It  would  be  interest- 
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Fig.  14. 

ing  to  experiment  with  a  set  of  cradles  of  boards  and  plank,  Fig.  14. 
Thus  arranged,  the  pipes  could  be  given  perfect  alignment,  and  the 
joints  could  be  made  in  advance  of  the  work  of  trenching.  If  neat 
Portland  were  used,  they  could  be  removed  after  one  and  a  half  hours  ; 
and  if  of  Rosendale  they  could  be  removed  in  four  or  five  hours,  and 
stood  on  end  ready  to  be  laid.  It  would  be  well  to  be  twenty-four 
hours  or  more  in  advance  of  the  laying.  The  joints  could  in  this  way 
be  made  nearly  perfect,  and  in  about  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  the  time 
required  in  the  trench,  with  less  waste  of  cement.  We  should  then 
have  six-foot  lengths  to  lay,  a  sufficient  bell-hole  and  pump-hole  could  be 
dug,  and  a  dam  could  be  made  across  the  pipe  to  hold  back  the  water 
while  a  comparatively  good  joint  could  be  made  in  the  trench.  It  would 
be  an  experiment,  of  course,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  a  successful  one, 
and  the  pipe  could  be  laid  better,  and  even  cheaper,  than  by  making 
each  joint  in  the  trench.  The  expense  would  not  exceed  825  or  S30  for 
enough  cradles  to  prepare  pipe  for  laying  500  feet  per  day.  One  set  of 
cradles  would  take  pipe  from  four  inch  to  twelve  inch,  and  another  set 
the  larger  sizes. 

In  these  tests  no  attempt  was  made  to  test  different  brands  of 
cement.  The  cement  that  was  used  seemed  to  be  of  good  quality,  but 
was  not  tested  in  any  way  except  in  the  joints  and  by  a  sieve.  The 
sieve  was  6,400  meshes  to  the  inch,  and  retained  14  per  cent,  of  the  Port- 
land and  28  per  cent,  of  the  Rosendale. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  results  of  these  tests  are  only  relative  and 
not  a  positive  indication  of  what  would  occur  in  the  actual  trench. 
For  instance,  the  material  in  which  the  pipe  was  laid  would  largely 
affect  the  leakage  into  it,  and  other  tests,  made  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  which  here  obtained,  might  give  entirely  different  results.  This 
paper  claims  only  to  be  a  record  of  what  actually  took  place  under  the 
given  conditions.     The  tests  were  made  with  considerable  care,  and  the 
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results  are  recorded  truthfully  and  without  bias.  Others  might  inter- 
pret the  results  otherwise,  but  the  opinions  formed  by  the  writer  are  the 
result  of  a  study  of  the  tests  after  their  completion,  and  of  the  impres- 
sions left  upon  his  mind  by  the  actual  handling  of  the  material.  They 
are  offered  in  the  hope  that  they  may  help  a  little  toward  overcoming,  in 
part  at  least,  the  infiltration  of  ground  water.  No  tests  were  made  of 
any  other  material  than  cement,  as  there  seems  to  be,  at  present,  nothing 
that  promises  to  take  its  place.  The  tables  given  are  computed  from 
careful  measurements,  and  they  may  aid  in  estimating  the  cost  of  sewer 
construction.  The  tables  of  cost  will  give  a  ready  means  of  comparison 
of  the  cost  of  different  mixtures  of  cement  and  of  different  forms  of 
joints  for  a  system  of  sewers. 
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TABLE  II. 
Quantity  and  cost  of  cement  per  joint  in  deep  sockets  with  flush  joints  (Fig.  4). 


Dianictci 

of 

Contents  in 
Cubic  Feet. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

ROSENDALE  CEMENT. 

Pipe. 

TSTeat. 

1  tol. 

Neat. 

1  tol. 

4  inch 

5  " 

6  " 
8  " 

10  " 
12  " 
15  " 
18  " 
20  " 
24  " 

; 

.0191 
.0234 
.0267 
.0332 
.0406 
.0478 
.0708 
.0845 
.0937 
.1452 

$.014 
.017 
.020 
.024 
.030 
.036 
.052 
.062 
.069 
.107 

$.008 
.010 
.011 
.014 
.017 
.020 
.029 
.035 
.038 
.060 

$.008 
.010 
.011 
.014 
.017 
.020 
.029 
.035 
.038 
.060 

$.0046 
.0056 
.0064 
.0080 
.0098 
.0115 
.0171 
.0203 
.0226 
.0350 

TABLE  III. 

Quantity  and  cost  of  cement  per  joint  in  deep  sockets  with  overfilled  joints 
(Fig.  5). 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

ROSENDALE  CEMENT. 

Diameter  of 

Contents  in 
Cubic  Feet. 

Pipe. 

Neat. 

1  tol. 

Neat. 

itol. 

4-inch  .  . 

.0346 

$.0254 

$.0143 

'   $.0143 

$.0083 

5  " 

.0400 

.0294 

.0165 

.0165 

.0096 

6  " 

.0557 

.0410 

.0230 

.0230 

.0134 

8  " 

.0762 

.0560 

.0314 

.0314 

.0184 

10  " 

I    .0926 

.0680 

.0382 

.0382 

.0226 

12  " 

.1093 

.0805 

.0451 

.0451 

.0264 

15  " 

.1603 

.1175 

.0562 

.0562 

.0386 

18  " 

.1905   1 

.1400 

.0787 

.0787 

.0460 

20  " 

.2407 

.1770 

.0993 

.0993 

.0580 

24  " 

.3312 

.2430 

.1365 

.1365 

.0800 

TABLE  IV. 
Quantity  and  cost  of  cement  per  joint  in  standard  sockets  with  flusli  joints 
(Fig.  2). 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT. 

ROSENDALE  CEMENT. 

Diameter  of 

Contents  in 
Cubic  Feet. 

Pipe. 

Neat. 

1  to  1. 

Neat. 

1  to  1. 

4-inch  .  . 

.0045 

$.0033 

$.0018    [ 

\        $.0018 

$.0011 

5  " 

.0054 

.0040 

.0022 

.0022 

.0013 

6  " 

.0065 

.0047 

.0027 

.0027 

.0015 

8  " 

.0080 

.0058 

.0033 

.0033 

.0019 

10  " 

.0100 

.0073 

.0041  \ 

.0041 

.0024 

12  " 

.0140 

.0102 

.0057 

.0057 

.0034 

15  " 

.0220 

.OltiO 

.0090   , 

.0090 

.0053 

18  " 

.0270 

.0197 

.0110 

.0110 

.0065 

20  " 

.0300 

.0219 

.0123   1 

.0123 

.0072 

24  "  . 

.0350 

.0256 

.0143 

.0143 

.0084 
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TABLE  V. 

Quantity  and  cost  of  cement  per  joint  in  standard  sockets  with  overfilled  joints 
(Fig.  3). 


PORTLAND  CEliKNT. 

ROSENDAI-B  CEMENT. 

Diameter  of 

Contents  in 
Cubic  Feet. 

Pipe. 

Neat. 

Itol. 

Xeat. 

1  tol. 

4-inch  .    . 

.0013 

$.0082 

$.0046 

$.0046 

$.00272 

5     " 

^    .0134 

.0098 

.0054 

.0054 

.00323 

6     " 

.0195 

.0143 

.0080 

.0080 

.0047 

8     " 

.0315 

.0229 

.0129 

.0129 

.00759 

10    " 

.0393 

.0286 

.0161 

.0161 

.00947 

12    " 

.0479 

.0349 

.0196 

.0196 

.0115 

15     " 

.0640 

.0467 

.02()2 

.0262 

.0154 

18     " 

.0877 

.0640 

.0358 

.0358 

.0211 

20     " 

1         .1443 

.1053 

.0591 

.0591 

.0347 

24    " 

.1700 

.1241 

.0697 

.0697 

.0410 

TABLE  VI. 

Table  giving  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  different  mixtures  of  mortar. 
Portland  cement  taken  at  $2.50  and  Rosendale  at  $1.25  per  barrel;  sand  a 
$1 .50  per  cubic  yard. 


Kind  of 

PORTLAKD  CEMENT. 

1 

KOSENDALE  CEMEKT. 

Mixture. 

Cement. 

Sand. 

Labor. 

Total  Cost. 

Cement. 

Sand. 

Labor. 

Total  Cost. 

Neat. 
1  tol 
lto2 
1  to  3 
1  to  4 

$19  30 
9  70 

6  28 
4  63 
3  63 

$     0 
92 
1  19 
1  31 
1  37 

$0  50 
0  50 
0  50 
0  50 
0  50 

$19  80 

11  12 

7  97 

6  44 

5  50 

$10  55 
5  12 

3  24 
2  36 

1  88 

$0  00 

91 

1  17 

1  i6 

1  34 

$0  50 
0  50 
0  50 
0  50 
0  50 

$11  05 
6  53 
4  91 
4  12 

3  72 

THE  CONTRIBUTION  BOX. 


Members  of  the  associated  societies,  and  other  persons,  are  invited  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  for 
tliis  department  of  the  Joxjrnal,  such  matters  of  general  interest  as  may  come  to  their  notice. 


The  Action  of  tlie  Western  Society  of  Engineers. 


It  is  with  profound  satisfaction  that  the  Box  records  the  result  of  the  letter 
ballot  by  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  continuing,  by  the  handsome  vote  of  137 
to  70,  the  cooperation  of  that  society  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  loss  of  that  co-operation  would  have  been  a  serious 
one,  not  only  by  reason  of  our  deprivation  of  the  literary  and  financial  support  of 
that  very  important  society,  but  also  through  the  moral  effect  of  the  statement  that 
one  of  our  largest  societies  had  found  the  advantages  of  the  Journal  insufficient  to 
prevent  it  from  embarking  in  the  doubtful  experiment  of  issuing  its  own  papers, 
confining  their  circulation  chiefly  to  its  own  membership,  and  depriving  that  mem- 
bership of  the  papers  of  the  other  societies. 

It  is,  therefore,  particularly  gratifying  that  the  society  has  expressed  itself  so 
unmistakably  in  its  endorsement  of  the  value  of  the  Association  and  of  its  Journal. 

Tlie  Journal. 


It  has  recently  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Box  that,  through  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  binders,  a  number  of  the  copies  of  the  Journal  for  June  were  sent  out  with- 
out the  insertion  of  the  four  plates  which  should  have  accompanied  tliem.  Fortun- 
ately, the  impressions  were  still  upon  the  stone,  and  a  number  of  copies  have  been 
made  from  them.  The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  furnish  these  to  any  readers  of 
the  Journal  who  may  require  them  to  make  this  number  complete. 

The  Secretary  is  prepared  to  furnish  a  few  sets  of  back  numbers  of  the 
Journal,  Vols.  I  to  XII,  to  December,  1893,  inclusive,  lacking  ten  numbers,  as 
follows : 

Vol.  I,  No.  1,  Nov.  1881.  Vol.  VII,  No.  3,  Mar.  1888. 

"      I,    "     2,  Dec.     "  "      VII,     "    5,  May,     " 

"      I,    "     3,  Jan.   1882.  "     VII,     "    6,  June,    " 

"     I,    "     4,  Feb.     "  "     VII,     "    7,  Jnly,     " 

"      I,    "     5,  Mar.    "  "     VII,     "     8,  Aug.     " 

The  price  is  $30  per  set,  but  they  are  for  the  present  offered  to  members  of  the 

Associated   Societies  at  $25  each.      Those  having  spare  copies  of  any  of  the  ten 

missing  numbers  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary,  at  419  Locust 

Street,  Philadelphia. 

Dinner  to  President  Craigliill,  of  tlie  A.  S.  C.  E. 


On  Monday  evening,  December  10th,  the  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  resident  in  and  near  Philadelphia  emulated  the  example  of  their 
brethren  in  Washington  and  other  cities  by  tendering  a  complimentary  dinner  to 
Col.  Wm.  P.  Craighill,  President  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  dinner  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Stenton,  and  was  attended  by  about  fifty 
gentlemen,  including  a  number  of  prominent  members  of  the  society  from  New 
York,  Washington  and  other  cities. 
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THE  LIBRARY. 


It  is  proposed  to  notice  briefly  in  tliis  department  of  tlie  Journal  such  engineering  publications 
as  may  find  tlieir  way  to  our  slielves. 

Publisliers  are  requested,  in  sending  worlvs  for  review,  to  state  the  prices  of  same. 


Public  Works.  A  Treatise  on  Subjects  of  Interest  to  Municipal  Officers.  By 
Ernest  McCuUough,  Member  of  the  Teclinical  Society  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
1894.     Pamphlet,  54  pages. 

This  little  work,  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  trustees  of  a  California 
town,  is  now  published  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  other  corporations  of  the?  same 
kind.  It  embraces  the  various  subjects  coming  within  the  range  of  municipal  en- 
gineering, and  the  various  chapters  may  be  said  to  constitute  condensed  specifica- 
tions of  what  should  be  sought  and  what  should  be  avoided  in  such  constructions. 

India.     Ways  and  Works  in  .    By  G.  W.  MacGieorge,  Member,  Instn.  Civ. 

Engrs.     565  pages  ;  6  x  9,  with  index  and  5  colored  maps.     Price,  5  shillings. 

Westminster:  Archibald,  Constable  &  Co.     1894. 

The  author  disclaims  any  intention  of  laying  before  his  readers  a  precise  and 
detailed  history  of  Indian  public  works,  however  valuable  such  a  history  might  be, 
and  confines  himself  rather  to  a  popular  account  of  some  of  the  more  important  fea- 
tures, gathering  his  materials  chiefly  from  official  publications,  government  records 
and  tiie  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  great  Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey  is  treated  at  considerable  length,  and 
with  an  introduction  calculated  to  familiarize  the  unitiated  reader  with  the  meth- 
ods of  trigonometrical  surveying  in  general. 

Naturally,  the  subject  of  irrigation  works  comes  in  for  extensive  mention,  over 
two  hundred  pages  being  devoted  to  this  subject  alone. 

The  chapters  on  railways  in  India  contain  much  matter  of  historical  and  tech- 
nical interest,  including  accounts  of  some  of  the  notable  railway  bridges  of  that 
country.  Photographic  views  of  the  Jumna  bridges  at  Allahabad  and  at  Delhi, 
and  of  the  Jubilee  bridge  over  the  Hooghly,  near  Calcutta,  are  given,  as  well  as 
one  of  a  small  bridge  over  the  deep  and  rocky  Chupar  Rift,  on  the  Hurnai  Valley 
Railway.  Other  chapters  treat  of  water  .supply,  electric  telegraph,  roads,  and  sea 
and  harbor  works. 

Among  the  appendices,  is  one  on  the  subject  of  color-blindness,  tlie  connection 
of  which  with  the  subjects  mentioned  on  the  title-page  seems  to  l)e  ratlier  remote. 

Society  Proceedings. 

United  States  Artillery.    Journal  of  the  .     Published   by  authority  of 

the  staff  of  the  Artillery  School,  July,  1894.     Volume  III,  No.  3,  whole  num- 
ber 12.     Artillery  Press  :  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

If  the  vast  amount  of  mental  energy  now  being  expended  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  arts  of  war  should  ever  assume  the  kinetic  form  in  civilized  countries,  it 
would  be  a  serious  day  for  the  race.  The  author  of  a  series  of  letters  on  Sea-Coast 
Artillery,  with  which  this  number  begins,  quotes  Admiral  Aube  as  saying  that  our 
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time  is  an  epoch  of  transformation,  of  passage  from  an  ancient  order,  which  is  slow 
to  die,  to  a  newer  one,  whicli  is  slow  to  assert  itself.  The  applicability  of  this  to 
the  substitution  of  modern  and  scientific  methods  of  settling  international  questions 
in  place  of  the  ludicrously  clumsy  methods  of  warfare,  is  so  apparent  that  it  seems 
strange  that  the  author  should  apply  the  thought  solely  to  improvements  in  the 
detail  of  the  latter  methods. 

Lieut.  E.  M.  Weaver  contributes  a  third  paper,  of  41  pages,  to  liis  Notes  on 
Armor,  accompanying  them  with  numerous  tables  and  diagrams;  and  Lieut.  Joseph 
E.  Kuhn  translates  a  paper  by  Heinrich  Edler  von  Brilli,  of  the  Austrian  Artil- 
lery, on  a  New  Method  of  Indirect  Laying  for  Field  Artillery. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  members  of  our  societies  would  enable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  to  present  something  analagous  to  the  42  pages  of  pro- 
fessional notes  which  are  presented  in  this  number,  and  which  are  followed  by  17 
pages  of  book  notices,  and  by  a  department  of  scientific  and  military  information  to 
which  25  pages  are  devoted. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Exgineees.    Transactions  of  the . 

October,  1894.     Vol.  XXXII,  No.  4. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Lewis,  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Mr.  J.  Edward  Whitfield,  contribute  Some  Notes  on  Hot- Bath  Tests  for  Cements, 
the  results  of  experiments  extending  over  rather  more  than  a  year,  with  tempera- 
tures generally  at  180°  Fahrenheit,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Maclay.  The  re- 
marks bear  chiefly  upon  the  effect  of  free  lime,  the  authors  believing  that  if  tlie 
lime  is  pulverized  it  will  usually  become  sufficiently  slaked  before  mixing,  and  will 
thus  cause  little  or  no  trouble.  The  paper  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  by 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Lesley,  Mr.  W.  W.  Maclay,  and  others. 

Mr.  William  Lee  Sisson,  in  an  illustrated  paper,  describes  the  improvements 
in  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
involving  the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  the  driving  of  a 
tunnel  812  feet  long,  and  50,000  yards  of  rock  cutting,  in  depths  reaching  to  80  feet. 

Mr.  O.  F.  Nichols,  in  a  paper  referred  to  in  tlie  Contribution  Box  for  November, 
describes  the  Myrtle  Avenue  improvement  on  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railroad. 

November,  1894.     Vol.  XXXII,  No.  5. 

This  number  contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  Sherman  Gould,  on  the  Dunning's 
Dam,  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  one  by  Mr.  John  P.  O'Donnell  on  the  Block  System 
of  Railroad  Signaling.  The  Dunning's  Dam  is  fifty  feet  high  above  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  brook  and  153  feet  long  on  the  spillway.  Tiie  masonry  portion 
has  a  back  vertical  or  nearly  so,  and  the  front,  which  is  stepped,  inclines  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees.  This  portion  rests  upon  a  concrete  foundation,  and  has 
in  front  of  it  an  apron  about  sixty  feet  wide,  composed  of  two  courses  of  masonry 
with  a  12-inch  layer  of  concrete  between  them.  In  front  of  this  is  a  timber  crib 
filled  with  stones.  The  masonry  dam  is  backed  with  earth,  which  extends,  in  its 
widest  part,  about  450  feet  back  from  the  masonry.  The  structure  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  an  earthen  dam  with  masonry  spillway. 

Mr.  O'Donnell's  paper  was  one  of  those  read  at  the  annual  convention  at 
Niagara  Falls  in  June  last.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  review  of  the  entire  subject  in 
the  historical  and  in  the  technical  sense.    It  is  based  largely  upon  English  practice. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


Annual  ReiJort  of  the  Cliairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Chicago,  February  6,  1894* 
To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies  : 

Gentlemen  : — I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  statement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Association  for  the  year  1893. 

In  Appendix  1  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  by 
montlis,  and,  in  Appendix  2,  an  itemized  statement  of  the  cost  of  publication. 

It  is  seen  that  the  total  expenses  for  two  thousand  (2,000)  copies  of  the 
Journal  for  twelve  months,  including  the  Secretary's  salary  and  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring the  index,  was $4,517  78 

and  tlie  receipts,  including  the  balance  from  1892,  were 4,345  41 

leaving  a  balance  due  the  Secretary  of $172  37 

To  which  sliould  be  added,  for  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  retiring 

Chairman      9  50 

Total  balance  due    .    , $181  87 

The  average  total  membership  of  the  Associated  Societies  was  about  1,230,  and 
the  cost  per  member  per  annum  $3.16. 

The  increase  in  cost  for  1893  over  1892  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  increase 
of  fully  50  per  cent,  in  the  size  of  the  Journal. 

This  increase  was  foreshadowed  in  my  last  annual  report. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  Board  of  Managers  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  the 
proceedings  of  which  were  published  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Journal,  at  which 
the  resignation  of  your  Chairman  was  accepted,  to  take  effect  January  1,  1894. 
Rules  were  adopted  governing  the  election  and  term  of  oflSce  of  the  Secretary  and 

*  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  transfer  of  the  publication  office  to  Philadelphia  was  not  fully  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Board  of  Managers  until  January  30th,  so  that  the  first  of  the  copy  for  the 
present  (January)  number  did  not  reach  the  publication  oftice  until  February  8th,  the  issue  of  that 
number  has  been  so  long  delayed  that  it  is  possible  to  insert  in  it  the  report  cf  the  retiring  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Benezette  Williams,  although  that  document  is  dated  February  6th  The  report  is  so 
inserted,  at  the  request  of  Chairman  J.  B.  Johnson,  notwithstanding  the  anachronism  involved. 

The  Secpetary. 
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Chairman.  In  accordance  with  these  rules,  an  election  was  held  by  letter  ballot, 
which,  on  being  counted  November  1st,  resulted  in  the  election  of  Prof.  J.  B, 
Johnson  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  as  Secretary.  With  this 
report,  my  last  official  duty  as  Chairman  will  come  to  an  end. 

The  late  Secretary,  Mr.  John  "W.  Weston,  has,  at  this  writing,  turned  over  the 
work  of  his  office  to  Mr.  Trautwine,  and  he  will  soon  transmit  to  him  all  back 
numbers  of  the  Journal  and  other  property  of  the  Association. 

With  December,  1893,  the  Journal  completes  its  twelfth  volume.  The  first 
number  was  issued  under  date  of  November,  1881.  The  total  membership  of  the 
Associated  Societies  was  at  that  time  about  400.     It  is  now  about  1,200. 

The  expenses  of  the  Association  have  never  been  less  than  $2.50  per  member 
per  annum,  and  they  have  averaged  about  §3  00. 

The  smallest  amount  of  matter  published  in  any  one  year  was  329  pages,  in 
1884 ;  and  the  largest,  657  pages  of  text  and  107  pages  of  index  in  1893. 

The  average  size  of  a  volume  of  the  Journal  has  been  491  pages  of.  text, 
and,  for  the  last  nine  years,  about  64  pages  of  index.  The  index  is  printed  twice ; 
first  in  the  current  monthly  issue,  and  a  second  time  in  the  annual  summary. 

The  memberships  of  the  several  associated  societies  on  January  1,  1894,  as 
shown  by  the  Secretary's  mailing  list,  were  as  follows : 

Western  Society  of  Engineers 354 

Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 325 

Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis 159 

Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland 184 

Engineers'  Club  of  Kansas  City 21 

Montana  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 40 

Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul 28 

Engineers'  Club  of  Minneapolis 31 

Wisconsin  Polytechnic  Society 42 

Total 1,184 

That  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Association  during  the  more  than  twelve 
years  of  its  existence  has  been  creditable  to  itself,  and  on  the  whole  beneficial  to 
the  engineering  profession,  will,  no  doubt,  be  readily  granted;  but  that  it  has 
failed  in  some  of  the  broader  lines  which  the  hopes  of  its  more  ardent  friends  had 
marked  out  for  it,  must  also  be  granted. 

The  reasons  why  at  least  two  of  the  stronger  local  societies  of  the  country  hold 
aloof  from  the  Association  have  never  been  made  fully  apparent. 

In  submitting  this,  his  last  annual  report,  your  retiring  Chairman  can  only 
express  the  hope  that  the  objections  heretofore  urged  l)y  those  societies  may  be 
overcome  ;  that  all  which  are  now  members  of  the  Association  may  so  remain  ;  and 
that  the  Association  may  bring  about  that  harmony  and  unity  of  our  local  engi- 
neering interests  which  is  so  greatly  needed  by  the  profession  in  this  country.  He 
would  also  thank  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  for  their  unfailing  kind- 
ness and  forbearance,  and  for  their  faithful  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Beneztette   Williams,  Chairman. 
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APPENDIX  1. 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  during  1893. 
Receipts. 

By  Months.  Hy  Sources. 

Balance  from  1892 $72  86     Balance  from  1892     .    .    . 

Jarmary 196  52     From  assessments  .... 

February 413  52        "      advertisements    .    . 

starch 140  60        "      subscribers   .... 

April 523  15 

May 439  70 

June 64  00 

July 641  50 

August 398  60 

September 34  65 

October 683  81 . 

November 82  10 

December 754  40 


$72  86 

3,636  45 

103  00 

533  10 


,345  41 


$4,345  41 


Expenditures. 

Cost  of  Office  expeusfts,  including 

Publication.  Postage  and  Mailing.  Total. 

January $289  34  $23  01  $312  35 

February 244  88  21  02  265  90 

Marcli 242  46  27  79  270  25 

April 266  45  20  33  286  78 

May 195  25  20  00  215  25 

June 214  03  24  31  238  34 

July 246  55  32  66  279  21 

August 225  38  15  64  241  02 

September 201  65  16  03  217  68 

October         267  96  15  45  283  41 

November 301  91  22  13  324  04 

December      752  14  56  41  808  55 

83,448  00  $294  78               $3,742  78 

Secretary's  salary  ...        . 600  00 

Index  notes 175  00 


$4,517  78 


APPENDIX  2. 

Items  of  Cost  of  Publication  of  Journal,  Vol.  XII,  1893. 


Composition,  Printing,  Binding 


January 
February 
March    . 


Ems. 

and  Mailing. 

Paper. 

Time.      Illustrations. 

177,491 

$53   20 

$54  70 

$13  00          $61  95 

225,060 

40  70 

55  95 

9  50              3  70 

155,662 

34  70 

51  02 

8  50            54  85 
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Composition,  Printing,  Binding 


and  Mailing. 

Paper. 

Time. 

Illustrations. 

$45  10 

$56  70 

$9  50 

$52  65 

30  90 

46  20 

9  00 

5  60 

37  70 

52  25 

14  00 

8  70 

40  50 

57  15 

15  00 

43  02 

40  00 

55  92 

11  50 

29  64 

39  00 

50  35 

12  00 

8  50 

41  00 

64  50 

13  00 

34  00 

51  50 

79  20 

14  00 

102  00 

140  45 

18  00 

46  30 

April $170,842 

May 172,582 

June 168,973 

July 151,481 

August 147,200 

September     ....  153,000 

October 192,437 

November     ....  262,000 

December     ....  742,325 


2,719,053        $556  30        $764  39         $147  00  $348  91 

Summary. 

Composition,  2,719,053  ems,  at  60  cents  per  1,000  ems $1,63140 

Printing,  binding  and  mailing 556  30 

Paper 764  39 

Time  work 147  00 

Illustrations 348  91 

Total $3,448  OO 


Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineei'S. 


December  30,  1893. — A  regular  meeting  of  tlie  Society  was  held  at  its  rooms,, 
36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  at  7.35  o'clock,  p.m.  President  Freeman  in  the  chair. 
Sixty-five  members  and  forty-six  visitors  present. 

Tiie  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  John  C.  Chase,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  Robert  S.  Hale,  of  Boston, 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

A  memoir  of  the  late  Richard  Fobes,  of  Worcester,  a  member  of  the  Society, 
was  presented  by  Messrs.  L.  A.  Taylor  and  C.  A.  Allen,  a  committee  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Henry  Manley  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Teredo  Navalis,  found  in  the 
planking  of  a  scow  that  had  been  at  work  in  Boston  Harbor  during  the  past  summer, 
and  gave  a  short  account  of  the  habits  of  this  animal.  A  discussion  followed,  in 
wliich  Messrs.  Tidd,  Frizell,  Swain  and  others  took  part. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Hunking  read  the  second  part  of  the  paper  presented  by  him 
at  the  last  meeting,  entitled  "  Notes  on  Water  Power  Equipment  and  Considera- 
tions Affecting  the  Selection  of  a  Turbine."  In  the  discussion  which  follovred, 
Messrs.  Frizell,  Hale  and  Freeman  took  part. 

The  discussion  of  the  evening,  on  the  Organization  of  a  City  Engineer's  Office, 
was  then  taken  up,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  the  Secretary  read  a  paper 
prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  F.  Noyes.  The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
Kimball,  McClintock,  Swan  and  others. 

Adjourned.  S.  E.  Tinkham,  Secretary. 
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310th  (Annual)  Meeting,  January  3,  1894.— The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society  was  held  at  the  Sherman  House,  at  6  p.m.,  January  3,  1894,  with  President 
Robert  W.  Hunt  in  the  chair  and  G3  members  and  guests  present. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

President  Hunt  reported  the  following  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its 
meeting  of  December  20th  :  Messrs.  Virgil  G.  Bogue,  James  H.  Brace,  Henry  Gold- 
mark  and  Alfred  Noble  were  elected  to  membership.  The  applications  for  mem- 
bership of  Messrs.  Wallace  C.  Evans  and  Almon  D.  Thompson  were  received  and 
placed  on  file. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  Tellers  to  act  in  counting  the  votes  at 
the  Annual  Meeting:  Messrs.  Hosea  Webster,  C.  T.  Purdy  and  L.  C.  B.  Holmboe. 

The  resignationsof  the  following  members  were  accepted:  Messrs.  S.  S.  Greeley, 
A,  L.  Hammarberg,  S.  F.  Balcom,  C.  McLennan,  H.  E.  Hilgard  and  Frar,k  S. 
Baillie. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.'L.  P.  Morehouse  from  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Association  of  Engineering  Societies  was  received. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  January  2,  1894,  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  enter  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors  the  names  of  mem- 
bers dropped  from  the  membership  list  on  account  of  failure  to  pay  dues  under  the 
provisions  of  the  By-Laws  relating  to  delinquents. 

The  Secretary  then  read  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1893,  as  follows  : 

Report  of  Secretary. 

The  Society  has  held  ten  regular  and  two  special  meetings  during  the  year. 
The  average  attendance,  apart  from  that  at  the  dinner  to  Mr.  James  Dredge,  in  May, 
and  that  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  January  last,  has  been  30  members  and  guests. 
At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  January  last  there  was  a  gathering  of  some  130  persons, 
while  at  the  Dredge  banquet  100  persons  were  present. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  to-day  amounts  to  354  members.  The  falling 
off  IS  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  last  meeting,  under 
the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  By-Laws,  dropped  from  the  rolls  96  names — 62  de- 
linquent for  1893,  and  44  for  delinquencies  in  1893  and  previous  years. 

We  have  also  to  record  six  resignations  which  have  been  accepted,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  30  names  to  the  list  during  the  year. 

I  regret  to  record  that  we  have  lost  from  our  membership  by  deatli  during  the 
past  year,  Joseph  A.  Watson,  Wm.  Scherzer  and  B.  B.  Colborne. 

The  following  papers  have  been  presented  during  the  past  year  : 

Comparative  Tests  of  Two  Smoke  Consuming  Devices  for  Steam  Boiler  Fur- 
naces.    By  J.  C.  McMynn. 

A  Reduction  Formula  for  Stadia  Leveling.     By  J.  L.  Van  Ornum. 

The  Relation  of  Railway  Signaling  to  Train  Accidents.     By  W.  W.  Salmon. 

The  Hydro-Geology  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Western  Lake  Michigan 
Valley.     By  Danl.  W.  Mead, 

The  Chicago  Railway  Problem— Discussion.     By  Thomas  Appleton. 

Modern  Gun  Making.     By  Capt.  W.  H.  Jaques,  at  Special  Meeting  in  October. 

Irrigation — Some  Practical  Notes  on  the  Engineering  and  Practical  Features  of 
the  Question.     By  A.  M.  Van  Auken. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  Burlington  Bridge.     By  George  S.  Morrison. 
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The  dinner  to  Mr.  Dredge  was  tlie  notable  feature  of  our  May  Meeting,  and  the 
Special  Meeting  in  October  at  Van  Buren  Street  was  largely  attended. 

The  Secretary  has  received  in  all  from  fees  and  dues  during  the  year  $3,153.64. 
In  addition,  the  Board  loaned  to  the  Society  $400 — making  a  total  of  $3,553.64,  and 
vouchers  have  been  paid  to  the  amount  of  $3,245.40 — leaving  a  balance  of  ^308.24. 

John  W.  Weston,  Secretary. 
January  3,  1894. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  adopted. 

President  Hunt: — "Gentlemen,  in  explanation  of  the  dropping  of  so  many 
names  from  the  rolls,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  provision  of  your  laws. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  names  were  erased,  not  by  the  Board,  but  by  your  own  laws. 
The  Board  merely  saw  that  the  state  of  tlie  case  was  as  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  Sec- 
retary's account."  (Mr.  Hunt  here  read  sections  7  and  8  of  Article  VI  of  the  By- 
Laws.) 

"  Hence  we  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  present  to  you  a  list  of  those  names,  but  re- 
stricted ourselves  to  stating  their  number.  Of  course  every  member  will  appreci- 
ate that  all  that  is  necessary  for  those  gentlemen  to  do  is  to  square  up  their  accounts, 
and  the  incoming  Board  will  be  only  too  glad  to  re-establish  their  membership.  I 
am  sorry  to  find  that  the  list  is  so  great." 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  1893  was  read,  but,  as  the  Auditing 
Committee  was  not  ready  to  report,  no  action  was  taken  upon  it.  (This  report,  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  February  meeting.) 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Tellers  of  the  election  and  the  Presi- 
dent officially  declared  the  following  officers  elected:  Hiero  B.  Herr,  President ; 
Daniel  W.  Mead,  First  Vice-President;  H.  C.  Draper,  Second  Vice-President; 
Thomas  Appleton,  Secretary  and  Librarian;  David  L.  Barnes,  Treasurer ;  Eobert 
W.  Hunt,  Trustee. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  business  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  and  the 
members  and  guests  repaired  to  the  banquet  room,  where,  after  due  time  spent  in 
discussing  the  menu  and  enjoying  the  music  of  the  mandolin  orchestra,  the  Society 
was  again  called  to  order  by  President  Hunt,  who  officiated  as  toast-master  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Willard  A.  Smith,  detained  by  sickness.  Addresses  were  made  by 
the  retiring  President,  Capt.  Robert  W.  Hunt ;  by  the  incoming  President,  Mr.  H. 
B.  Herr,  and  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Bryan  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell.  Brief  and  enter- 
taining remarks  were  made  also  by  Messrs.  Artingstall,  Davis  and  Nickerson,  and 
at  a  late  hour  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Thomas  Appleton,  Secretary. 


Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul. 

January  8,  1894.^ — Eighth  Annual  Meeting  held  at  8.15  p.m.  Twelve  mem- 
bers present.     President  Wilson  in  the  chair. 

The  Librarian  was  authorized  to  renew  subscriptions  to  all  the  periodicals 
subscribed  for  by  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  and  instructed  to  specify  the 
thin  paper  edition  of  Engineering.  It  was  also  voted  that  the  unbound  back 
numbers  of  all  periodicals  received  by  the  Society  should  be  bound  as  early  as 
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possible,  and  that  coming  numbers  of  the  same  be  bound  immediately  on  com- 
pletion of  the  volumes. 

The  following  annual  reports  were  then  presented  : 

,  Report  of  the  President. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  Si.  Paul. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  herewith  the  reports  of  your 
officers  for  the  past  year,  and  as  the  same  will  be  read  to  you  I  request  your  earnest 
consideration. 

Our  record  of  work  done  is  not  what  it  should  be,  and  yet  I  believe  that  all 
our  members  feel  a  lively  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Societ}'.  The  first  half 
of  the  year  was  a  very  profitable  time,  and  we  had  a  series  of  interesting  papers; 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  we  have  had  dull  times  in  the  business  world,  and 
we  have  allowed  our  interest  in  engineering  matters  to  flag.  Now  is  the  time,  I 
think,  when  we  may,  to  our  mutual  advantage,  inaugurate  a  better  custom.  Our 
room  and  library  ofTer  a  convenient  and  comfortable  place  for  meeting  and  for  the 
interchange  of  views  and  the  study  of  professional  subjects,  and  when  business  is 
dull  our  members  have  more  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  these  facilities. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  use  the  room  more  freely  in  the  future,  for  the 
benefits  to  each  and  to  all  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  this  use. 

Tiie  fact  that  a  large  number  of  tiie  papers  read,here  during  the  last  year  have 
been  presented  by  engineers  not  members  of  the  Society,  should  induce  us  to  make 
an  effort  in  this  direction  ;  and  I  hope  that  in  the  future  each  member  of  the 
Society  will  consider  it  as  much  his  duty  to  prepare  at  least  one  paper  annually  as 
to  pay  his  dues. 

With  these  remarks,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  following  reports. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  L.  Wilson,  President. 

Report  of  the  Secretary. 
To  the  President  of  the  Civil  Engineers^  Societg  of  St.  Paid. 

Sir  : — In  accordance  witli  tlie  usual  custom  and  with  constitutional  requirement, 
I  append  the  following  report : 

Six  regular  meetings,  a  gain  of  one  over  the  previous  year,  and  an  adjourned 
session  for  the  discussion  of  the  competitive  plans  for  a  tunnel  at  Duluth,  have  been 
held  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  seven  papers  read  before  the  Society,  four  were 
submitted  by  visiting  engineers.     The  list  is  as  follows: 

January  9th,  "  The  Marshall  Avenue  Bridge,"  by  Mr.  Jos.  S.  Sewall,  of  St.  Paul. 

February  6th,  "Railroad  Building  in  Mexico,"  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood,  late  of 
Mexico.  "  Utilization  of  the  Minnehaha  Water  Power,"  by  Mr.  Chas.  Steiner,  of 
Minneapolis. 

March  6th,  "Proposed  Tunnel  at  Duluth,  Competitive  Design,"  by  Mr.  Max 
Toltz. 

March  13th,  Discussion  of  Various  Designs  for  the  Proposed  Tunnel  at  Duluth, 
by  Messrs.  Estabrook,  Munster,  Toltz,  Keating,  Cappelen,  Wilgus,  Annan,  Wilson, 
Woodman  and  Stevens. 

April  3d,  "  Proposed  Deep  Waterway  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City,  and  Some 
Facts  About  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Numerous  Projected  American  Isthmus 
Canals,"  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Estabrook.  (A  number  of  specially  invited  guests,  including 
ladies,  attended  this  meeting.) 
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Mav  Isi.  "Geologv  of  the  Lake  Superior  Mining  Region,"  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Wood 
man. 

Xovember  oih.  "Asphalt,'"  bv  Major  J.  W.Howard,  Superintendent  of  the 
Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.      The  public  generally  were  invited  to  this  meeting.^ 

The  Tunnel  Discussion  and  Mr.   Estabrook's  paper  were  published  'in  the 

JOTTRSAI-  OF  THX  A5S<;>CIATI0X  OF  EyGCTEERISG  SoCCETIES. 

On  May  1st  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  was  amended  by  the  addition  of 
Article  Xxiv. 

MESCBEBSHIP  5TATZ3HEXT. 

January  1, 1^93 50    Resident  members 36 

Additions  during  the  year 4    Xon-resident  members  .    .  ...  IS 

Membership  at  this  date 54  .54 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  L.  AxxAX ,  Secretary. 

Repobt  of  the  Tkeastbee. 
Presideni,  GtU  Engimeer^  Society  Of  St.  Paul. 

Src  : — I  have  to  submit  herewith  my  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending 
Deceml^r  31.  IS&o. 

EECEIPT5. 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1S&3 $  TS  71 

Collections 166  19 

Total   .    ,    . .*244  90 

DISBrBSEMESTS. 

For  Joomal  assessments ?S4  50 

"     subscription  to  engineering  periodicals  and  book-binding 54  41 

"    stationery,  stamps,  etc 32  75 

"    book  case  and  care  of  room 36  50 

"    contribution  to  Eogineering  Congress,  World's  Columbian  Exposition  35  00 

.$243  16 
Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1S93 1  74 

Total .<244  90 

KESOUBCES. 

Cash  on  hand f     1  74 

Ledger  accounts  due  the  Society  .345  54 

Total iiil  2.S 

T.TAWTT.nTES. 

None 00 

The  Treasurer  does  not  wish  the  smallness  of  the  balance  in  hand  (11.74)  to 
operate  as  a  reflection  upon  the  financial  standing  of  the  Society.  Our  finances  are 
really  in  a  healthy  condition,  as  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  our  resources.  The 
gmallness  of  our  balance  is  doe  to  the  fact  that  the  Trea.surer  has  not  aent  out  bills, 
and  an  explanation  of  this  ig  due  the  Societv.     Earlv  last  fall  the  Treasurer  was 
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absent  from  the  city  about  one  month,  and  on  his  return  he  was  kept  busy  on 
engineering  work  until  the  latter  part  of  October,  when  he  was  taken  ill  and  con- 
fined to  the  house  for  nearly  two  months. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  O.  Powell,  Trea$urer. 

RePOBT   of   the   LiBKABIAjr. 

To  the  President  of  the  Ciril  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paid. 

Sir  : — The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
297.  This  includes  the  engineering  periodicals  for  the  past  year  to  the  number  of 
ten  volumes,  which  are  as  yet  unbound  and  some  of  them  not  entirely  completed. 
A  new  book-case  has  added  space  that  will  accommodate  the  increase  in  the  library 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  writes  that 
our  library  can  obtain  volumes  of  reports  of  that  society  for  the  past  three  yeare  at 
members'  rate,  which  is  one-half  the  rate  to  non-members. 

Respectfully, 

A.  MrssTEK,  Librarian. 

After  the  reading  of  the  annual  reports,  Mr.  S.  H.  Hedges  was  elected  to 
membership. 

The  ballot  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows: 

President.  Geo.  L.  Wilson. 

Vice-President,  J.  D.  Est-^brook. 

Secretary,  C.  L.  Ann  ax. 

Treasurer,  A.  O.  Potvell. 

Librarian,  A.  Muxster. 

Reprt-sentative  on  Board  of  Managers  of  the  As.?ociation  of  Engineering  Societies, 
C.  J.  A.  Morris. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  F.  W.  McCoy  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  report. 

Adjourned  at  9.30. 

C.  L.  AsxAX,  Secretary. 


Ci^-11  Eneriiieei*;**  Club  of  Cleveland. 


January  9,  1S94. — Meeting  called  to  order  at  S  p.m.  by  the  President.  Fifty- 
seven  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  record  of  the  meeting  held  on  December  12,  1S93,  was  read  and  approved. 
'  The  tellers  announced  the  unanimous  election  of  Messrs.  E.  A.  Handy  and 
C.  A.  Carpenter  to  Active  Membership. 

Applications  for  Active  Membership  from  L.  L.  Malm  and  S.  T-  Dodd  were 
read. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Frank  R.  Lauder,  Secretary  of  Social  Committee 
of  the  Ohio  Society  of  Surveyors  and  Engineers,  announcing  the  coming  Annual 
Convention  of  that  Society,  and  inviting  the  members  of  this  Club  to  attend  the 
several  meetings  which  will  be  held  at  the  Hollenden  Hotel. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  this  Club  accept  the  invitation. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Searles  presented  the  following  names  as  a  cnmmittee  to  nominate 
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officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  E.  P.  Eobertp,  G.  A.  Hyde,  W.  P.  Dittoe,  W.  T. 
Blunt,  and  L.  Herman. 

Mr.  John  L.  Culley  nominated  for  the  same  purpose  Messrs.  C.  H.  Benjamin, 
C.  W.  Wason,  I.  M.  Wolverton,  and  W.  R.  Warner. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Comstock  nominated  Mr.  E.  W.  Morley. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Baker  nominated  Mr.  C.  H.  Strong. 

The  Tellers  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows  :  G.  A.  Hyde,  25 
votes;  L.  Herman,  23;  E.  P.  Roberts,  19;  E.  W.  Morley,  18  ;  W.  T.  Blunt,  17 ; 
C.  W.  Wason,  16;  C.  H.  Benjamin,  17;  C.  H.  Strong,  15;  W.  R.  Warner,  5; 
I.  M.  Wolverton,  5 ;  W.  H.  Searles,  1. 

Messrs.  W.  T.  Blunt  and  C.  H.  Benjamin  having  the  same  number  of  votes,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  choice  between  them.  Mr.  W.  H.  Searles  moved  that, 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  C.  H.  Benjamin  was  already  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board, 
and  that  making  him  a  member  of  this  committee  would  necessarily  involve  his 
retirement  from  the  Board,  Mr.  W.  T.  Blunt  be  selected  for  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee.    Carried. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Giffbrd  then  presented  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Design  of  the  King 
Bridge  Co.'s  New  Riveting  Shop." 

Mr.  H.  F.  Coleman  presented  for  discussion  a  type  of  truss  recently  constructed 
by  him.  This  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  F.  C.  Osborn,  L.  Herman,  and  W.  H. 
Searles. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  9.4-5  p.m. 

Frank  C.  Osborn,  Secretary. 


Montana  Society  of  Civil  Eng-ineers 


Annual  Meeting,  January  13,  1894. — The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Board 
of  Education  Rooms,  city  of  Helena,  Montana. 

The  members  in  attendance  were  :  Messrs.  Haven,  McRae,  Gutelius,  Ryon, 
F.  J.  Smith,  McNeill,  Herron,  Hovey,  Relf,  Wheeler,  Foss,  Knight,  Goodale,  Cum- 
ming,  and  six  visitors. 

Afternoon   Session. 

President  Haven  presiding.  The  minutes  of  the  November  and  December 
meetings  were  read  and  approved.  Applications  for  membership  from  Profs.  E.  H. 
McDonald  and  R.  E.  Chandler  were  reported  approved  by  the  Trustees,  and  read; 
and  letter  ballots  were  ordered  to  be  sent  out  for  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  S.  T.  M.  B.  Kielland  was  duly  elected  to  membership.  The  following 
officers  weie  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  , 

President,  W.  A.  Haven. 

Firi^t  Vice-President,  J.  S.  Keerl. 

Second  Vice-President,  A.  M.  Ryon. 

Secretary  and  Librarian,  G.  O.  I'oss. 

Treasurer,  A.  S.  Hoa'EY. 

Trustee  for  Three  Years,  W.  S.  Kelley. 

For  Member  of  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Association  of  Ewjineerinq  Societies,. 
J.  S.  Keerl. 

President  Haven  then  delivered  the  following  address  : 
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The  President's  Address. 

Gentlemen  :— In  Section  1  of  Article  1  of  the  Bj-Laws  of  our  Society  are 
these  words :  "  At  the  Annual  Meeting  the  President  shall  present  a  report  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Society  and  a  summary  of 
engineering  progress  during  tlie  preceding  year." 

As  there  is  not  even  a  comma  in  this  sentence,  it  seems  to  mean  tliat  the 
President  shall  present  one  thing  and  not  two  things,  but  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  dividing  it,  and  first  make  you  a  report  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Society. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  herewith  submitted  shows  that  our  active  member- 
ship numbers  thirty-eight.  Several  members  have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls 
during  the  past  year  for  non-payment  of  dues,  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the 
Society  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting.  As  I  understand  the  meaning  of  Section  7, 
Article  5,  of  the  By-Laws,  any  of  these  members  may,  upon  payment  of  all  arrears, 
be  restored  to  membership  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any 
regular  meeting.  By  the  rules  of  other  and  similar  societies  the  arreai-ages  here 
intended  are  those  up  to  the  time  when  the  name  is  drojiped  from  the  roll. 

Several  of  these  gentlemen  have  signified  to  me  their  desire  to  reunite  with 
the  Society  as  soon  as  the  state  of  their  finances  will  allow. 

During  the  year  three  members  have  been  added  to  our  number,  one  has  been 
elected  to-day,  and  the  names  of  two  more  candidates  are  before  the  Trustees.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  shows  that  we  are  not  rolling  in  wealth,  and  yet  it  is  a 
common  saying  that  a  man  is  rich  when  he  owes  nobody.  As  we  are  not  in  debt, 
we  may,  especially  at  this  time  of  financial  panic,  consider  ourselves  wealthy.  At 
any  rate  we  have  not  suspended  payment  nor  made  an  assignment,  nor  has  a 
receiver  been  appointed  to  administer  our  afl^airs,  and,  moreover,  tiie  Secretary  is  so 
sanguine  of  the  solvency  of  this  Society  that  he  recommends  a  twenty  per  cent, 
reduction  of  the  annual  dues,  at  the  same  time  tliat  he  asks  for  permission  to  pur- 
chase a  book-case  in  which  to  keep  our  constantly  increasing  library,  both  of  wJiich 
recommendations  I  endorse. 

I  take  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  all  of  the  committees  I  iiave  appointed 
during  the  last  year  have  performed  all  the  work  required  cf  them.  This  is  a  new 
departure  worthy  of  being  made  a  permanent  feature  of  our  Society. 

The  monthly  committees  on  "Topics,"  with  the  sad  exception  of  the  com- 
mittee composed  of  one  of  your  past  presidents,  have  each  produced  a  paper  which 
has  been  read  before  us.  One  of  these  committees,  indeed,  produced  two  papers, 
both  of  which  were  published  in  the  Journal,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have 
rewarded  the  faithfulness  of  this  committeeman  by  electing  him  to-day  to  an  office 
of  trust  and  honor. 

In  an  article  by  Prof.  Johnson,  published  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Journal,  there  is  a  list  of  16  societies  and  clubs  of  civil  engineers,  with  a 
membership  of  2,690.  The  total  number  of  papers  read  annually  before  these 
organizations  was  199,  giving  an  average  of  one  paper  to  every  13]  members.  In 
that  list  the  Montana  Society  is  given  as  consisting  of  50  members  and  as  produc- 
ing six  papers.  By  this  average  our  society  of  38  members  should  have  produced 
last  year  about  three  impers,  viz.,  two  long  ones  and  a  little  one,  but  it  is  very  grati- 
fying to  me  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that  during  1893,  ten  valuable  papers  were 
read  at  our  meetings,  of  which  four  have  been  published  in  the  Journal,  and  another 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

At  our  last  Annual  Meeting  22  members  were  present,  more  tii;ni  half  of  our 
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entire  membership,  and,  as  tbey  reside  all  over  a  State  larger  in  area  than  all  of 
New  England  and  the  State  of  New  York  combined,  and  some  of  them  even 
bevond  these  limits,  such  a  meeting  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  it  was  known  beforehand  that  there  was  to  be  no  banquet,  no 
picnic,  and  no  "  excursions  to  points  of  interest,"  with  the  usual  concomitants  of 
such  jaunts,  but  simply  a  meeting  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  upon 
engineering  subjects. 

Until  July  the  monthly  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  several  visiting 
engineers  were  usually  with  us.  In  July  the  President  and  Secretary  were  both  in 
Chicago,  and  there  was  no  meeting;  but  in  the  fall  months,  notwithstanding  the 
financial  depression  which  seriously  affected  all  our  members,  the  meetings  con- 
tinued as  usual,  and  at  the  meeting  when  your  past  President,  Mr.  E.  H.  Beckler, 
was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  there  was  quite  a  full  attendance. 

At  one  of  the  fall  meetings  one  of  our  members  came  from  Butte,  70  miles 
away,  on  purpose  to  read  to  us  an  interesting  paper,  offering  an  example  of  zeal 
and  of  interest  in  the  Society  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Much  is  said  in 
the  proceedings  of  other  engineering  societies  and  clubs  about  cultivating  asocial 
feeling  amongst  the  members.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  Society  is  "to  promote 
social  intercourse,"  and  for  several  years  we  have  had  a  banquet  on  the  evening  of 
our  Annual  Meeting,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  had  become  expensive,  stiff  and 
unsocial  gatherings,  and  last  year  I  recommended  to  the  committee  to  abandon 
them  for  awhile  and  try  the  experiment  of  having  a  meeting  for  business  and  the 
free  discussion  of  papers  or  other  matters  in  which  we  all  took  a  professional  inter- 
est.    I  hope,  however,  that  the  matter  of  social  intercourse  will  not  be  neglected. 

Montana  in  January  does  not  seem  a  fitting  time  for  making  excursions  to 
points  of  interest.  I  should  be  glad  to  assist  in  starting  a  movement  in  our  Society 
looking  to  something  like  the  mid-summer  convention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  when  the  members  go  in  force,  with  their  wives  and  sisters  and 
with  other  fellows'  sisters,  and  have  a  good  time  and  get  acquainted  with  each  other. 
Let  the  Annual  Meeting  remain,  as  it  is  now,  the  principal  business  meeting  of  the 
Society,  in  which  its  policy  for  the  year  shall  be  decided  and  the  actions  of  its  out- 
going oflBcers  freely  criticised,  and  let  the  summer  meeting  bring  us  together  more 
sociably.  Sec.  4  of  Art.  I  of  the  Constitution  provides  for  such  a  summer  meeting 
if  any  three  members  request  it. 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term,  Honorary  Member  of  this 
Society.  Section  5,  Article  3,  of  the  By-Laws  says  :  "  They  shall  be  subject  to  no  dues 
or  assessments."  Section  1,  Article  4,  of  the  Constitution  reads  :  "  Members  alone 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  voting."  By  your  unanimous  vote  you  elected  Mr. 
Beckler  an  honorary  member,  he  having  been  at  the  time  a  member.  By  becoming 
an  honorary  member  does  he  cease  to  be  a  member  and  thereby  lose  his  privilege 
of  voting  and  all  other  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  Society  ?  Suppose  hereafter  you 
made  some  otiier  resident  member  an  honorary  member,  do  you  thus  deprive  him 
of  his  rights  as  a  member?  Of  course,  it  is  plain  that  when  a  man  not  a  member 
IS  thus  honored,  we  do  not  confer  upon  him  any  rights  as  a  voting  member. 

The  outlook  is  favorable  and  the  general  public  has  a  healthy  re>pect  for  our 
Society  and  its  work.  In  this  regard  our  Society  compares  well  with  those  in  the 
East. 

During  the  past  year,  as  I  have  from  time  to  time  read  the  addresses  of  other 
presidents  (by-the-way  these  almost  invariably  have  been  made  by  retiring  presi- 
dents, and  there  is  no  precedent  for  the  making  of  an  address  by   a  newly  elected 
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president  or  by  one  continuing  in  office),  I  found  several  expressions  common  to 
tliem  all,  such  as  :  "  Engineers  must  assert  themselves;  "  "The  public  is  ignorant  of 
wiiat  an  engineer  is;"  "We  must  instruct  the  public ;  "  "We  must  band  our- 
selves together;  "  "  We  must  assert  our  prerogatives,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  connection  I  often  recall  tiie  remark  of  a  well-known  railroad  presi- 
dent. When  a  case  or  an  opinion  was  stated  to  him  in  emphatic  terms,  he 
would  reply  :  "  Well,  what  does  the  other  fellow  say  ?  "  Now  I  would  ask  :  What 
does  the  public  say  of  engineers?  How  does  the  public  know  that  an  engineer,  or 
a  society  of  engineers,  knows  anything  about  what  the  public  is  interested  in? 
Why  do  engineers  complain  that  they  are  not  oftener  consulted?"  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  cause  lies  in  themselves  primarily.  Engineers  habitually  act  as  if  their 
special  knowledge  and  training  were  a  trade  secret.  They  seem  to  keep  themselves 
aloof  as  a  caste,  and  seldom  take  any  part  in  public  discussions  on  any  (juestions  of 
works  to  be  undertaken  either  by  states  or  by  municipalities.  We  all  know  that  few 
of  us  are  orators,  but  all  of  us  can  write  clear  and  convincing  arguments  and  state- 
ments upon  any  subject  that  involves  engineering  questions,  and  when  engineers  do 
this  their  papers  have  great  weight  in  the  community  and  are  freely  quoted  in  public 
meetings  and  on  the  street  corners ;  but  they  seldom  write  such  papers.  Engineers 
separate  themselves  in  this  respect  from  other  citizens  and  wait  for  somebody  to 
come  along  and  open  their  mouths  and  set  their  hands  and  brains  at  work  by  means 
of  a  large  fee. 

In  a  discussion  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  (you  who  read  the 
Journal  remember  to  what  I  refer),  Mr.  C.  W.  Ellis  hit  the  nail  pretty  squarely  on 
the  head  in  his  paper  entitled  "The  Relation  of  the  Engineer  to  the  Public."  If 
engineers  will  not  discuss  public  questions  in  the  newspapers  or  in  public  meetings, 
as  other  citizens  do,  let  them  do  it  in  the  society.  Tlie  Montana  Society  is  open  for 
the  fullest  and  freest  discussions  of  any  subject  of  interest  to  the  public  of  Montana. 
The  men  who  in  thirty  years  have  made  this  State  what  it  is,  men  who  have 
developed  these  mines,  built  these  smelters  and  mills  and  reduction  works,  and  who 
have  made  these  beautiful  cities  where  twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  but  barren 
hillsides  and  valleys  and  gulches,  these  men  are  not  ignorant  of  what  a  civil 
engineer  is,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  any  question  of  public  interest  arises,  they 
look  to  the  engineer,  hoping  to  be  informed  about  the  engineering  law.  The 
Montana  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  is  respected  by  the  public,  and  only  last  winter, 
when  an  important  question  was  before  the  legislature,  dozens  of  its  members  asked 
me:  "  What  does  the  Montana  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  think  of  this  proposed 
law  ?  "  Already  one  or  two  laws  have  been  passed  solely  on  account  of  their  being 
recommended  by  our  Society,  and  one  of  your  committees  now  has  in  hand  an 
amendment  to  the  law  relating  to  county  surveyors,  an  amendment  wliich  will  doubt- 
less be  passed  by  the  next  legislature. 

I  trust  that  the  members  of  our  Society  will  make  themselves  felt  in  the  com- 
munity by  full  discussion,  in  papers  and  otherwise,  at  our  meetings  during  the 
coming  year,  and  thus  show  their  knowledge,  'their  science  and  their  practical 
good  .sense. 

Thanking  you  for  your  confidence  in  me,  and  for  the  honor  of  a  second  re-elec- 
tion to  your  presidency,  I  welcome  you  to  our  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Secretary's  Report. 
The  Secretary's  report  for  the  year  1893  was  then  read.     It  showed  total 
receipts  for  the  year  amounting  to.|353.50,  and  total  expenditures  $300.85,  show- 
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ing  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  of  $7.35.     The  Secretary  stated,  how- 
ever, that  over  $107.25  of  this  amount  was  for  bills  incurred  during  the  year  1892. 

Uncollected  dues  for  the  year  1893 $121  00 

Balance  in  Treasury 26  86 

Total  resources $147  86 

The  Secretary  recommended  that  the  annual  dues  be  reduced  to  $6.00  for  non- 
resident members,  and  $8.00  for  resident  members. 

The  Society  now  has  39  active  members,  1  honorary  member,  and  8  associate 
members. 

The  following  engineering  magazines  and  periodicals  are  received  regularly, 
and  will  be  bound  and  added  to  the  library  : 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal, 
The  Engineering  Record,  and 
The  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal. 
The  report  recommended  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  purchase  a  book- 
case for  the  Society,  and  that  all  the  books  belonging  to  the  Society  be  catalogued 
and  a  list  of  them  sent  to  each  member.     The  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to 
the  Trustees  for  auditing. 

The  Treasurer's  Report. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  then  read,  showing  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$26.86,  and  receipts  and  expenditures  as  per  the  Secretary's  report.  This  report 
"was  also  received  and  referred  to  tlie  Trustees. 


Verbal  reports  were  received  from  the  Committee  on  Library  and  from  the 
Committee  on  Membership. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  Herron,  with  appropriate  remarks,  seconded  by 
remarks  from  several  other  members,  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Dodge,  an  associate  member, 
was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  General  Managers  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  have  kindly  granted  transportation  to  the  members  of 
this  Society,  enabling  them  to  attend,  free  of  charge,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  express  to  the  General  Managers,  through  the 
local  agents  of  the  railroad,  its  sincere  thanks  for  the  courtesy  extended. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  was  offered  : 

"  Section  6,  Article  4,  By-Laws.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  $6.00  for  non- 
resident members,  and  $8.00  for  resident  members,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  or  before  the  first  meeting  in  February  of  each  year.' ' 

This  amendment  was  received  and  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  N.  B.  Ringeling,  asking  that  he  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  from  membership.  The  Secretary  reported  his  dues  fully  paid,  and,  on 
motion,  Mr.  Ringeling's  resignation  was  accepted. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  duly  authorized  to  purchase  a  book-case  for  the 
use  of  the  Society. 
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It  was  voted  that  any  active  member  of  the  Society,  elected  to  honorary 
membership,  still  retains  the  right  to  vote  as  an  active  member  without  payment  of 
dues. 

Mr.  Hovey  then  stated  to  the  Society  that  he  understood  a  letter  had  been 
received  by  the  United  States  Surveyor-General  of  Montana,  which  indicated  that 
the  department  was  about  to  make  a  ruling  which  would  prevent  deputy  mineral 
surveyors  from  practicing  in  more  than  one  surveying  district. 

Mr.  Hovey  stated  that  for  the  past  few  years  it  had  been  customary  for  deputy 
surveyors  in  Montana  to  iiold  commissions  in  Idaho,  and  for  the  Idaho  deputies  to 
hold  commissions  in  Montana.  If  the  new  ruling  was  put  in  effect,  the  field  in 
whicli  deputies  would  be  allowed  to  operate  would  be  very  materially  contracted. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Hovey,  Knight  and  Wheeler  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  report  on  the  subject  to  the  Secretary  at  the  evening  session. 

Mr.  Knight,  in  behalf  of  the  Butte  members,  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
Society  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Butte,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  such  a  meeting  there 
during  the  coming  summer. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  until  7.30  p.m. 

Evening  Session. 

The  meeting  opened  with  President  Haven  in  the  chair.  Mr.  John  Herron 
presented  a  paper  entitled,  "  Conduct  of  Repair  Work  in  Railway  Emergency 
Cases." 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper  and  discussion  of  the  same,  the  report  of  the 
committee  heretofore  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  consider  the  custom  of  allowing 
Deputy  Mineral  Land  Surveyors  to  practice,  as  heretofore,  in  other  States,  territories, 
and  survey  districts  than  the  one  in  which  they  reside,  was  read  by  Mr.  Knight, 
chairman  of  said  committee. 

The  report  was  as  follows  : 

"  Your  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  a  United  States  Deputy 
Mineral  Land  Surveyor  holding  appointment  or  commission  in  more  than  one 
State,  territory,  or  survey  district,  beg  to  report  that  they  have  performed  that 
duty,  and  have  to  recommend  that  this  Society,  by  its  oflScers,  petition  the  honor- 
able Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  OfBce  to  allow  Deputy  Mineral  Surveyors 
to  practice  in  any  States  upon  tiling  the  necc  ssary  bonds  and  receiving  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  Surveyor-General  of  the  United  States,  or  district,  without  regard 
to  their  places  of  residence." 

The  Society  then  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  certain  questions  relating  to  the 
measurement  of  water  under  the  State  statute. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  statute  was  very  indefinite,  and  that  different 
engineers  could  secure  results  varying  at  least  50  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  water 
measured,  by  employing  diffeient  methods,  all  of  which  would  comply  with  the 
wording  of  the  statute. 

After  the  discussion,  which  lasted  about  an  hour,  President  A.  M.  Ryon,  of 
the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  formerly  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering  at  the  College  of  Montana,  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  make 
e.xperiments  and  to  report  to  the  Society  some  more  satisfactory  method  of  measur- 
ing water  than  that  provided  for  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  Goodale,  Superintendent  of  the  Gangon  Mine  at  Butte,  then  addressed  the 
Society  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  corrosion  of  iron  pumps  and  columns,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  water  pumped  from  the  Butte  mines.     He 
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stated  that  in  the  Gangon  mine  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  constantly  leaches 
down  through  the  old  stopes,  and  in  so  doing  it  seems  to  become  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  acts  on  the  columns  and  pumps. 

"  There  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  water  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  mine.  In  the  silver  mines  the  water  is  not  particularly  troublesome,  but  in 
the  copper  mines  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In  the  Gangon  mine  we  have 
very  troublesome  and  corrosive  water.  Four  years  ago  it  gave  no  great  trouble. 
AVe  often  used  it  for  boiler  feed,  but  found  that  its  action  on  the  mud  drums  made 
it  necessary  for  us  to  discontinue  using  it  for  that  purpose. 

"  It  was  still  giving  us  no  trouble  in  the  pumps  and  columns,  but  as  time  went 
on  and  the  mine  was  opened  up,  there  was  more  of  this  low-grade  ore  for  the  water 
to  leach  through,  and  the  present  year  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  necessity 
of  using  some  other  material  than  iron  for  the  columns. 

"Two  and  a-half  years  ago  we  put  in  a  7-inch  column  to  throw  this  water  to 
the  surface,  and  for  awhile  no  marked  corrosive  action  was  apparent,  but  during 
the  last  spring  the  iron  was  very  evidently  corroded,  and  the  surprising  thing 
about  it  is,  that  this  action  showed  first  at  the  top  of  the  column.  As  it  went  on, 
more  leaks  occurred,  until  one  15-foot  length  of  pipe  had  13  clamps  upon  it. 

"  It  was  fully  detei'mined  that  we  must  use  something  besides  iron,  but  just  what 
ought  to  be  used  is  a  serious  question.  There  is  one  copper  column  in  the  mines  in 
Butte,  but  copper  is  so  expensive  that  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question  for  us  to 
think  of  duplicating  that  column.  There  is  also  one  brass  column,  5  inches  in 
diameter,  but  I  understand  there  is  some  objection  to  that.  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  we  will  have  to  come  down  to  using  iron  pipe  lined  with  wood,  which  is  the 
cheapest  method  I  know  of  for  keeping  the  water  away  from  the  iron." 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Hovey  and  Knight  as  two  additional  members 
of  the  committee  to  prepare  a  memorial  on  the  life  of  past  President  Col.  W.  W. 
DeLacy. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  committees  to  secure  papers  to  be 
read  before  the  Society  :  Mr.  Relf,  of  Helena,  for  February  ;  Mr.  Gillie,  of  Butte, 
for  March,  and  Mr.  Griffith,  of  Helena,  for  April. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Foss,  the  Society  extended  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  use  of  its  rooms. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McNeill,  the  Society  extended  its  thanks  to  gentlemen  who 
presented  papers  before  the  Society. 

No  further  business  offering,  the  Society  thereupon  adjourned. 

G.  O.  Foss,  Secretary. 


Engineers'  Clxil)  of  ]Minneapolls. 


Januaky  15,  1894. — The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Public  Library  at 
8  P.M.,  President  F.  W.  Cappelen  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  Cappelen,  Howe,  Andrews, 
Pardee,  Lee,  Dunham,  Coe,  Nexsen,  Pike,  Sublette,  Hoag  and  Hazen,  members,  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Ahara,  guest,  were  present.  The  eight  gentlemen  first  named  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  arrangements  made  for  supper  at  6.30  p.m.  at  Thomas'  Cafe. 

Minutes  of  meetings  of  November  16h,  and  December  18,  1893,  were  read,  and, 
on  motion,  approved  as  read. 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Pike,  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Association  of 
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Engineering  Societies,  made  a  verbal  report,  in  wliicli  he  stated  tliat  lie  had  receive<l 
a  telegram  asking  whether  he  could  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board  in  New  York, 
and  tliat  he  had  subsequently  received  a  letter  from  Prof.  J.  R.Johnson  stating  that 
Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  had  offered  his  resignation  as  Secretary  of  the  Associ- 
ation, that  if  this  resignation  were  not  accepted  and  if  the  office  of  tiie  Secretary  and 
the  publication  of  the  Journal  were  therefore  removed  to  Philadelphia,  the  expenses 
of  publication  would  be  $500.00  more  than  tliey  were  last  year,  and  that  Mr.  John 
M.  Weston  had  made  a  proposition  which  would  practically  make  them  about 
$600.00  less  than  those  of  last  year.  Mr.  Weston's  proposition  was  to  make  a  con- 
tract to  print  the  Journal  and  furnish  it  to  members  of  the  associated  societies  at 
$2.50  per  annum  each,  for  the  next  three  years,  and  for  $2.'25  each  for  the  succeed- 
ing three  years. 

Mr.  Pike  desired  to  have  an  expression  of  the  seiitiuients  of  the  members  of 
the  Club  before  he  voted  on  this  subject.  After  some  discussion  and  after  replies 
to  questions  relative  to  the  matter,  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Andrews  moved  : 

That  the  sentiment  of  the  Club  is  at  present  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  Mr. 
Weston  as  Secretary,  and  that  our  representative  be  requested  to  vote  accordingly, 
unless  developments  should  in  his  estimation  so  change  the  situation  that  the  in- 
terest of  our  Club  would  be  promoted  by  other  action.     Seconded. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hoag  moved  to  amend  by  adding:  That  this  Club  prefers  that,  if 
practicable,  the  contract  with  Mr.  Weston  should  not  be  for  a  longer  time  than  three 
years.  This  was  accepted  by  the  mover  of  the  original  motion,  which  was  then 
carried,  as  amended. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  then  read,  and  it  was  moved  that  it  be  accepted 
and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Club  be  extended  to  the  incumbent  for  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  office  have  been  performed. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  showing  total  collections  $123.50; 
expenditures,  $89.23;  balance  on  hand,  $34.27.  Due  from  members,  $41.00  ;  total 
assets,  $75.27,  all  but  $4.50  probably  collectible.  Liabilities  about  $71.00.  It 
was  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Club  be  extended 
to  the  Treasurer  for  his  able  financial  management  during  the  hard  times.    Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  showed  that  he  had  had  bound  the  complete  vol- 
(imes  of  the  Journal  in  his  possession,  and  stated  in  detail  the  additions  made  to 
the  library.     On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Clul>. 

Mr.  Hoag  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  have  a  list  of  the  members 
printed  as  suggested  in  his  report.     Carried. 

Tlie  President  remarked  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  had  fully  stated  what 
had  been  done  during  the  year.  He  believed  that  an  excursion  during  the  coming 
year,  in  conjunction  with  the  St.  Paul  Society,  and  possibly  with  a  visit  from  the 
Duluth  and  Superior  Clubs,  would  add  to  the  intere,-t  of  the  members  in  the  Club, 
and  urged  that  in  order  to  make  the  Club  of  value  to  all,  dependence  must  not  be 
placed  entirely  upon  its  officers,  but  that  each  member  must  help. 

Mr.  Sublette  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Club  for  the  re-election  of  all  the  Officers  of  1S93  to 
the  same  offices  for  1894.     Seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  Secretary  having  cast  the  ballot  as  directed,  the  President  announced  that 
tlie  following  gentlemen  had  been  elected  as  the  officers  for  1894: 

President,  F.  W.  Cappelen. 

Vice- President,  J.  M.  Hazex. 

Seerefary  and  Treasurer,  Elbert  Nexsen. 
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Librarian,  A.  B.  CoF. 

Member  of  Board  of  Managers  of  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  Wm.  A. 
Pike. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  moved  and  iinanimously  adopted,  tliat  an 
assessment  of  Two  Dollars  semi-annually  on  each  member  be  made  to  cover  the 
regular  expenses  of  the  Club,  an  1  that  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  be  directed  to 
collect  the  same. 

Mr.  Coe  asked  whether  any  member  liid  made  any  measurements  of  the  Intra- 
mural Railway  at  the  Exposition.  He  had  paced  the  length  of  the  spans  and 
thought  they  were  about  22  feet.  He  questioned  whether  their  factor  of  safety  was 
not  very  small.  Other  members  stated  that  in  many  other  structures  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition  a  low  factor  of  safety  had  been  used,  in  consideration  of  their 
temporary  nature. 

The  amendment  to  Article  I  of  the  By-Laws,  changing  time  of  holding  the 
meeting  nights  to  the  Third  Monday  of  each  month  at  8  o'clock,  was  then  unani- 
mously adopted,  attention  having  been  drawn  to  tiie  fact  that  not  one  of  those  desir- 
ing a  change  from  Thursday  had  been  present  at  meetings  whicii  had  been  called 
on  other  evenings  for  the  {)nrpose  of  enabling  them   to  come  and  make  the  change. 

Mr.  Andrews  moved  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the  arrangements 
for  supper  siiould  be  repeated.     Carried. 

Mr.  Andrews  stated  that  he  proposed  to  give  the  results  of  certain  Radiator 
Tests  made  by  his  tir.n,  and  desired  the  members  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  fol- 
lowing questions : 

1st.  Whether  it  is  correct  to  base  the  calculation  and  construction  of  radiators 
upon  the  theory  that  the  perfection  of  radiation  made  a  perfect  radiator?  2d.  Is 
the  heat  given  off  only  in  rays  perpendicular  to  tiie  surface  of  the  radiator  at  every 
point,  or  is  it  given  off'in  every  direction  from  each  point? 

Jn  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  An  irews  stated  that  in  a  large  apartment  house, 
the  expense  had  been  reduced  to  75  cents  per  square  foot  of  radiating  surface  per 
season,  that  in  office  buildings  one  square  foot  of  radiating  surface  would  suffice  to 
heat  about  60  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  that  in  stores  one  square  foot  would  provide 
for  180  cubic  feet  of  leakage  per  hour. 

The  name  of  Edwin  Hugh  Ahara  was  proposed  for  membership  by  Mr.  E. 
Nexsen,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  I.  E.  Howe.  Mr.  Ahara's  address  is  :  care  of  Minne- 
apolis Esterly  Harvester  Works,  residence  74  N.  12th  St. 

On  motion  adjourned. 

Elbert  Nexsex,  Secretary. 

1620  S.  E.  4th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Engineei's"'  Club  of  St.   Louis. 


392d  Meeting,  January  17,  1894. — President  Crosby  called  the  club  to  order 
at  8.20  P.M.,  in  its  new  quarters,  1600  Lucas  Place.  Forty  members  and  twelve 
visitors  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  391st  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  doings  of  its  154th  meeting,  announc- 
ing the  signing  of  a  contract  with  the  Missouri  Historical  Society  for  new  quarters 
for  two  years.     The  following  programme  for  1894  was  announced  : 
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January  3d— Street  Railways,  Wintlirop  Bartlett. 

January  ITtli— Street  Railways,  Geo.  R.  Olshausen. 

February  7lh— Washington  University  Testing  Laboratory,  J.  I!.  Jolinson. 

February  21st— The  Mancliester  Siiip  Canal,  John  Dean. 

March  7th— The  New  Water  Works;  I,  General  Features,  M.  L.  Holiuan. 

March  21st— Ihe  New  Water  Works;  II,  Tiie  Extension,  S.  Bent  Rnssell. 

Ajr'.l  4tli— Tiie  New  Water  Works;  III,  New  Machinery,  J.  A.  Laird. 

April  IStli— The  New  Water  Works;  IV,  Qualitv  of  the  Suppiv,  Robert  E. 
McMaih. 

May  2d— Tiie  New  Water  Works;  V,  The  Problem  of  Fihration,  Robl.  Moore. 

May  16ih — Pnnching  as  a  Means  of  Testing  Structural  Steel,  Theodore  L. 
Condnin. 

SeptemI  er  I'Jtii — Sharp  Curves  in  Railroad  Yards,  E.  A.  Hermann. 

October  3,1 — Motions  of  Soaring  Planes,  Dr.  C.  M.  Wocidward. 

October  17th — A  Method  of  Determining  Sewage  Pollution  of  Water,  Charles 
C.  Brown. 

November  7tli-7Progress  in  Steam  Engineering,  Col.  E.  I).  Meier. 

November  21st — Report  of  Committee  on  Smoke  Prevention,  W.  V>.  Potter, 
chairman.     Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Oflicers  for  1S1)5. 

December  5th — Annual  Meeting.  Reports  of  ollicers  and  committees.  Nomi- 
nation of  officers  for  1895. 

December  I9th — Announcement  of  result  of  election.  .Vddress  of  retiring 
president. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  that  Messrs.  I.  A.Smith  and 
Nils  Jolinson  be  reinstated  on  payment  of  back  dues  was,  on  motion,  approved. 
An  application  for  membership  was  announced  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Hammond.  I'iiy  en- 
gineer, Fi'ankfort,  Ind. 

Mr.  Geo.  R.  Olshausen  then  addressed  the  Club  on  tlie  subject  of  Street  Rail- 
ways, dealing  particularly  with  special  work  in  track  construction.  He  called  at- 
ention  to  the  great  improvements  which  had  been  made  iit  this  direction  in  the 
last  four  years.  He  exhibited  drawings  of  standard  switcii  and  crossing  construc- 
tion, and  described  a  method  of  designing  spiral  easement  curves,  a  method  which 
he  had  found  very  satisfactory  in  practice.  The  Union  Depot  C(»mpany  uses  a  rail 
weighing  100  pounds  per  yard  on  curves,  and  a  75-pound  rail  for  straight  track. 

MesM-s.  Crosby,  Johnson,  Laird,  Hermann,  Bryan,  Kinealy,  McCullocli  ami 
Crow  took  (lart  in  the  discussion.  The  necessity  for  a  belter  form  of  brake  was 
discussed,  the  [iresent  types  described  and  the  practical  experience  with  each  >tated. 
It  was  shown  that  what  is  needed  is  a  quick  and  powerful  application  of  the  brake 
at  first,  while  tiie  car  is  still  running  fast.  It  was  shown  that  if  the  rail  is  well 
bonded  there  is  no  necessity  for  supplemental  return  wires  or  for  other  grounds. 
The  electrolytic  effect  of  the  return  current  on  water  mains  was  explained,  ami  it 
was  thought  this  could  lie  remedied  by  thoroughly  connecting  the  rails  to  the  |.ipes 
by  copper  wires. 

Mr.  Morrell,  Engineer  of  the  Lindell  Riilway  Company,  was  present,  and 
stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  best  return  is  to  weld  each  |.air  of  rails  together  witii 
two  0000  copper  wires,  and  then  to  connect  tiie  rails  to  the  generators  at  the  station 
without  any  other  attempt  at  grounds. 

Adjourned.  ^VM.  H.  IlitVAN,  .SVcrdari/. 
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T  HE  attention  of  members  and    others  is  called  to 
■^          the  effectiveness  of  these  pages  as  a  medium  for 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

lAicing  the  pages  of  the  Index,  as  they  do,  they  are  sure 
to  be  seen  by  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Jotrnal. 
Tlie  following  low  rates  are  still  in  force  : 

12  iros.  r,  Mos.  :;  Mos.  i  M... 

One  page $80.00      $50.00     $30.00      $12.00 

One-half  page    •  •   •     45.00        30.00        18  00  7.00 

One-quarter  page    .     25.00         18.00        10.00  5.00 

One-twelfth  page  •   •     12.00 

Last  page  of  cover,  50  per  cent,  additional. 

Professional  men  should  find  the  twelfth-page  cards, 
at  one  dollar  per  insertion,  especially  valuable.  They 
are  certainly  inexpensive. 

Address, 
JOHN  C.  TRAUTWINE,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

15  South  Seventh  Street, 
Room  1,  Franklin  Institute.  Philadelphia. 


Members  are  advised  that  they  can  obtain 

Reprints  or-  Extra  Copies  of  their  Papers 

at  the  following  rates  : 

t     4  pages  or  less.     5  to  8  pages.     9  to  16  pages.     17  to  24  i)agos.     Covers  extra. 

100  copies  ....  $3.00  |;4.50  $7.00  $12.00  '$2.50 

250  copies  ....  4.50  6.00  10.00  18.00  3.00 

500  copies  ....  6.00  9.00  15.00  27.00  4.00 

1000  copies  ....  10.00  15.00  24.00  44.00  6.00 

An  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  printing  and  inserting  such  illus- 
trations as  are  not  printed  on  the  same  pages  as  the  text,  but  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  name  rates  for  this  in  advance. 

Notice  that  reprints  are  wanted,  stating  how  many  are  desired, 
should  in  all  cases  accompany  the  paper  vvhen  it  is  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Association. 

JOHN   C.  TRAUTWINE,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

Association  of  Engineering  Societies, 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE  BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Engineei's''  Cliib  of  St.  Louis. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 
By  Robert  Mooke,  Retiring  President. 
(Read  December  20,  1893.) 
Members  of  the  Engineers^  Club  of  St.  Louis  : 

As  we  review  the  year  now  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
which,  during  this  period  has  so  greatly  delighted  and  surprised  the  world,  stands 
out  also  as  the  event  of  greatest  interest  to  the  engineer.  This  is  true  not  only 
because  of  tlie  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  and  the  marvelous  story  of  the 
world's  progress  told  by  their  contents,  but  also  for  the  reason  that  in  it  all  the 
engineer  played  so  prominent  a  part.  Take  away  the  work  of  the  engineer  and  not 
only  would  many  of  the  buildings  have  been  stripjied  of  their  contents;  the  struc- 
tures themselves  would  have  been  resolved  into  dreams  impossible  of  realization. 
AVhat  were  the  departments  of  Mining,  Machinery,  Electricity,  and  Transporialion 
but  exhibitions  of  the  work  accomplished  in  so  many  special  departments  of 
engineering?  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  departments,  such  as  those  of 
Horticulture  and  the  Fine  Arts,  the  whole  exposition  might  be  described,  in  tlie 
words  of  Telford's  well-known  definition  of  the  work  of  the  engineer,  as  an  exhibit 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  "  directing  the  great  sources  of  power  in 
Nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  man." 

Limiting  our  view  to  a  few  of  tlie  most  salient  points,  and  to  work  accomplished 
since  the  exposition  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  the  most  striking  single  feature  is, 
perhaps,  the  enormous  development  which  in  this  brief  period  has  taken  i)lace  in 
the  utilization  of  the  electric  current.  Prior  to  1876  the  uses  of  electricity  were 
limited  to  the  telegraph  and  the  electro-plating  of  metals.  Inventors  were  at  work 
upon  the  problem  of  utilizing  the  electric  light,  but  so  far  without  reaching  the 
point  of  either  mechanical  or  commercial  success;  and  (he  telephone,  which  had 
been  patented  a  few  months  before  (in  February,  1876),  was  exiiiluted  at  the 
Philadelphia  exposition  as  a  curiosity.  Now  the  electric  ligiit  is  found  everywhere, 
in  our  houses  and  on  the  streets,  and  is  rapidly  superseding  all  other  means  of 
illumination,  whilst  by  its  aid  the  recent  exposition  was  lighted  with  a  brilliancy 
and  beauty  beyond  even  the  dreams  of  1876.  The  telephone  also  has  become  a 
necessity  in  every  center  of  business,  and  for  cases  in  which  a  written  record  is 
10  (21) 
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desirable,  the  telautograpli,  which,  as  witnessed  at  Chicago,  transmits  an  autographic 
message,  will  soon,  no  doubt,  find  a  field  equally  wide.  The  electric  current  is  in 
daily  use  also  for  the  welding  of  metals,  the  driving  of  machinery,  and  the  propul- 
sion of  street  railway  cars.  The  army  of  street-car  horses,  whose  occupation  has 
thus  been  destroyed,  has  already,  by  competing  for  work  in  other  lines,  depressed 
the  horse  market  beyond  precedent,  and  it  is  now  quite  probable  that  this  grand 
"armv  of  the  unemployed  "  will,  in  a  few  months,  be  increased  by  the  horses  now 
engaged  in  the  propulsion  of  canal  boats.  As  an  instrument  for  the  transmission 
and  distribution  of  power,  the  electric  current  seems  destined  easily  to  outstrip  all 
rivals.  In  forecasting  its  future  development,  however,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact,  often  lost  sight  of,  that  electricity  is  not  a  prime  mover,  but,  like  a  belt  or 
a  line  of  shafting,  is  a  mere  transmitter  of  force,  so  that  we  are  still  as  dependent 
upon  the  water  wheel  and  the  steam  engine  for  the  primary  impulse  as  we  were 
fifty  years  ago.  The  dynamo  and  the  electric  motor  are  in  fact  not  producers  but 
consumers  of  power,  and  their  use  is  justified  only  where  it  can  be  positively  shown 
that  greater  consumption  is  prevented  by  such  use.  For  small  and  intermittent 
powers  this  can  in  most  cases  be  easily  shown,  but  for  large  powers  the  case  is  quite 
diflerent,  and,  until  the  electric  current  shall  be  produced  directly  from  the  fuel, 
in  which  direction  no  substantial  progress  can  yet  be  recorded,  our  large  mills  and 
factories,  our  pumping  stations  and  our  railway  trains  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  be 
driven  by  steam  engines. 

But  only  the  most  rapid  glance  at  the  recent  Exposition  was  required  to  show 
that  the  steam  engine  which  will  be  used  for  these  purposes  will  be  of  a  type  very 
different  from  that  in  use  at  the  Exposition  of  1876.  Then  the  compound  engine 
was  rarely  seen  except  on  steamships,  where  the  importance  of  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  is  at  a  maximum.  But  at  Chicago  it  was  clearly  the  prevailing 
type  for  all  uses.  For  pumping  water  or  for  driving  machinery  hardly  anything 
else  was  to  be  seen,  and  even  for  propelling  locomotives  it  was  quite  evident  that 
in  the  judgment  of  locomotive  builders  the  compound  engine  is  to  be  the  engine  of 
the  future.  The  economy  due  to  the  use  of  high  initial  steam  pressures,  which  by 
this  means  can  be  employed,  is  now  universally  admitted;  and  the  compound 
engine  is  destined  to  prevail  upon  the  land  as  it  has  already  prevailed  upon  the 
sea. 

In  the  matter  of  great  single  engineering  works,  the  record  of  the  past  year  is 
shorter  than  that  of  many  previous  years.  In  railroad  construction,  The  Siberian 
railway,  which  Russia  is  now  pushing  across  the  continent  of  Asia  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  almost  the  only  great  work  now  in  progress  In  our  own  country,  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  has  been  limited  mainly  to  short  branch-lines,  or  to  lines  necessary 
for  the  development  of  existing  systems.  On  one  such  line,  the  Colorado  Midland 
Railway,  a  new  tunnel,  one  and  three-quarter  miles  in  length,  and  at  an  elevation 
of  nearly  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  has,  after  three  years  of  work,  been  driven 
through  the  main  continental  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  this  work  seven 
miles  of  distance  and  seven  hundred  feet  of  elevation  are  saved.  In  the  aggregate, 
l)robably  3,000  miles  of  new  road  have  been  added  to  the  175,000  miles  of  railway 
already  existing  here,  an  amount  which,  in  any  other  country,  would  be  considered 
large,  but  which,  as  compared  with  the  12,879  miles  added  in  1887,  is  exceptionally 
small.  This  reductiofl  in  the  increment  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country  is 
an  evidence  not  only  of  the  adverse  financial  conditions  of  the  past  year,  but  also  of 
the  fact  that,  in  its  main  features,  the  railway  system  of  the  United  States  is 
approaching  completion.     The  day  for  the  construction  of  long  lines  of  new  railway 
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is  rapidly  hastening  to  a  close,  and  the  work  of  the  railway  engineer  will  l.ere:iftcr 
be  largely  confined  to  the  possibly  less  interesting  but  not  less  important  work  of 
developing  and  improving  the  existing  lines  by  the  construction  of  heavier  bridges, 
additional  tracks,  better  forms  of  permanent  way,  better  signaling  apparatus,  and 
safer  as  well  as  more  comfortable  cars.  The  amount  of  work  of  tiiis  class,  which  has 
already  been  accomplished  on  our  main  trunk  lines,  is  such  that  speeds  of  si.\ty  or 
even  one  hundred  miles  per  hour  are  now  attained  with  as  much  ease  and  safety  as 
attended  speeds  half  as  great  on  the  same  roads  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  On  the 
great  majority  of  our  railways,  however,  an  amount  of  work,"  quite  equal  to  that 
already  spent,  will  have  to  be  done,  in  order  to  secure  as  safe  and  rapid  handling  of 
passenger  trains  and  as  prompt  dispatch  of  freight,  as  are  accomplished  by  tlie 
English  lines. 

Passing  from  the  railways,  we  have  to  note  the  completion,  during  the  present 
year,  of  the  ship  canal  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  in  England,  thus  joining,  by 
means  of  a  new  commercial  highway,  two  points  connected  125  years  ago  by  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal,  built  by  James  Brindley,  and  again  sixty  years  later  by 
the  historic  railway,  on  which  George  Stephenson  fii-st  practically  demonstrated  the 
capabilities  of  the  locomotive  engine.  The  new  canal,  which  has  been  in  progress 
since  1885,  and  has  just  been  opened  during  the  present  month,  is  designed  for  ves- 
sels up  to  600  feet  in  length  and  26  feet  draught,  in  other  words,  for  all  but  a  few 
of  the  very  largest.  Its  cost,  for  thirty-five  and  one-half  miles,  has  been  about 
$75,000,000,  or  more  than  double  the  original  estimate.  A  considerable  part  of 
this  enormous  cost  has  been  due  to  excessive  parliamentary  and  right-of-way 
expenses,  in  which  are  included  the  purchase  of  the  old  Bridgewater  canal,  a  pur- 
chase rendered  necessary  by  the  opposition  of  its  owners  to  the  construction  of  its 
new  rival.  One  of  the  most  interesting  works  of  the  new  canal  is  a  revolving  draw 
span  aqueduct,  which  takes  the  old  canal  over  the  new  one,  and  replaces  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  novel  of  the  works  of  Brindley.  The  new  canal  will,  in  effect, 
make  Manchester  a  seaport,  and  may  transfer  to  that  city  the  control  of  the  cotton 
trade  which  now  centers  in  Liverpool. 

Another  ship  canal  completed  during  tiie  present  year  is  one  through  tiie  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  joining  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  tlie  Ionian  Sea  to  the  west  of  it, 
with  the  iEgean  Sea.  Though  less  than  four  miles  in  length,  this  work  has  involved 
the  moving  of  eleven  million  cubic  yards  of  material  and  an  expenditure  of  nearly 
fourteen  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  projects  of  its  class,  dating  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Ctesars,  but,  like  the  Suez  Canal,  it  had  to  await  for  its  realization 
the  age  of  steam,  with  the  improved  machinery  and  methods  of  the  present  time. 

Still  another  ship  canal,  now  rapidly  nearing  completicn,  is  the  North  Sea  and 
Baltic  canal,  which,  for  nearly  seven  years,  has  been  under  construction  by  the  Ger- 
man government.  This  canal,  sixty  miles  in  length,  extends  through  the  Province 
of  Holstein  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Danish  peninsula,  from  the  harbor  of  Kiel, 
on  the  Baltic,  to  Brunsbiittel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ell)e,  and  will  furnish  an  inland 
route  wholly  on  German  territory,  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  in  place  of  the 
long  detour,  within  range  of  the  guns  of  foreign  forts  and  navies,  which  has  been 
heretofore  required. 

It  is  to  be  a  sea  level  canal  without  locks  except  those  at  the  ends,  which  are 
intended  as  a  protection  against  the  fluctuation  of  the  tides.  Its  cost  is  estimated 
at  $39,000,000,  and  already  over  a  hundred  million  cubic  yards  of  material  have 
been  removed.  Its  completion,  which  is  expected  during  the  coming  year,  will 
mark  a  new  step  by  the  Empire  of  Germany  toward  the  military,  political  and 
commercial  supremacy  to  which  she  aspires. 
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Turning  our  eves  westward  to  the  American  continent  we  are  struck  with  the 
fact  that  here,  as  in  Europe,  the  largest  engineering  projects  are  those  for  the  con- 
struction of  sliip  canals.  Passing  over  the  Panama  sciieme,  which,  since  my  former 
address  as  retiring  President  in  1885,  has  more  than  realized  the  fears  of  failure 
tlien  expressed,  and  has  carried  down  in  melancholy  wreck  the  once  honored  name 
of  De  Lesseps,  the  most  important  by  far  of  all  the  engineering  enterprises  now 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  that  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal 
across  the  Central  American  isthmus  by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  After  thorough 
and  careful  surveys,  which  demonstrated  its  entire  feasibility,  the  work  of  actual 
construction  was  about  two  years  ago  begun  by  a  private  company  of  citizens  of 
tlie  United  States.  Adverse  financial  conditions  have  recently  forced  the  Nicaragua 
Company  into  insolvency  and  caused  a  suspension  of  the  work.  For  the  sake  of 
the  great  commercial  interests,  both  for  this  country  and  for  the  world  at  large, 
which  are  involved  in  the  completion  of  this  great  international  highway,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  suspension  may  not  be  of  long  duration ;  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  with  whom  I  fully  agree,  the  same  motives  of  commercial 
and  political  policy  which  forced  England,  after  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  in  spite  of  her  bitter  opposition  to  its  construction,  to  acquire  a  controlling 
voice  in  its  affairs,- should  lead  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  take  now 
a  like  control  of  the  canal  at  Nicaragua.  Should  this  be  the  outcome  of  the  present 
suspension,  the  latter  will  prove  to  have  been  a  most  fortunate  event  for  the  country 
at  large. 

Coming  still  closer  home  we  find  under  construction  another  great  canal  of 
unique  character,  a  canal  in  which  our  own  city  is  deeply  interested.  Tliis  is  the  one 
now  being  built  by  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  waters  of  the 
Chicago  River  from  Lake  Michigan  southwardly  by  way  of  the  Illinois  River  into 
the  Mississippi.  To  this  end  a  canal  about  .33  miles  in  length  with  a  minimum 
width  of  160  feet  and  a  mean  depth  of  water  of  26  feet  is  now  under  construction. 
The  capacity  of  the  canal  is  expected  to  be  about  15,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and 
its  cost  is  estimated  at  from  §20,000,000  to  $30,000,000.  The  prime  object  of  this 
work  is  to  purify  the  city  water  supply  by  keeping  out  of  Lake  Michigan  the 
sewage  which  now  enters  it  through  the  Chicago  River,  to  do  efl'ectively  and  on  a 
grand  scale  what  has  already  been  done  partially  and  on  a  small  scale  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more  by  the  pumping  station  at  Bridgeport.  A  secondary  and  quite  subor- 
dinate end  is  the  opening  of  an  improved  highway  of  navigation,  for  it  is  claimed 
that  by  removal  of  the  dams  already  existing  in  the  Illinois  River  and  by  the  con- 
struction of  suitable  works  a  channel  depth  of  14  feet  can  be  opened  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Mississippi  River.  This  end,  however,  has  had  little  or  no  weight 
in  determining  the  construction  of  the  canal.  It  is  being  built  as  the  "Main 
Drainage  Channel"  of  "The  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago." 

Whether,  when  this  canal  is  completed,  the  lake  will  be  so  thoroughly  freed 
from  pollution  as  to  make,  its  water  safe  to  drink  without  filtration,  is  a  question 
not  wholly  free  from  doubt;  but  its  effect  in  destroying  the  Illinois  River  as  a 
potable  stream  and  forcing  filtration  upon  all  who  are  obliged  to  use  it,  including 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  is  a  matter  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  when  it  is  taken  into 
account  that  this  pollution  of  an  important  river  is  to  be  accomplished  by  break- 
ing through  a  natural  divide  into  a  foreign  water-shed,  it  seems  clear  that  it  is  a 
measure  which  nothing  short  of  absolute  necessity  can  justify. 

Another  liydraulic  enterprise  of  less  doubtful  utility  and  of  very  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  future,  is  that  now  nearing  completion  for  the  utilization  of  the  power 
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of  the  Niagara  Falls.  This  work,  which  has  been  in  progress  since  October.  1S«»0, 
is  designed  to  use  about  1,060  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  or  4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  river.  With  an  available  fall  of  140  feet  and  an  efficiency  of 
75  per  cent.,  this  will  give  about  125,000  horse-power,  5,000  of  wliich  are  to'  be 
developed  at  once.  For  this  purpose  a  canal  has  been  taken  out  of  the  river  on  the 
American  side  about  one  and  one-quarter  miles  above  the  Falls.  On  this  cjinal  are 
to  be  located  the  various  power  houses.  The  general  plan  of  the  power  stations 
involves  wheel  pits  about  160  feet  in  depth.  These  are  connected  by  short  tunnels 
with  a  main  tunnel  which  acts  as  a  common  tail-race  for  all  the  stations.  This 
tunnel  is  21  feet  in  height  by  19  feet  in  width  and  6,700  feet  in  length,  and  dis- 
charges into  the  river  at  a  point  1,100  feet  below  the  Falls.  The  velocity  of  the 
water  in  the  tunnel  is  expected  to  reach  25  feet  per  second,  which  requires  that  the 
work  throughout  must  be  of  the  highest  class.  The  lining  of  the  tunnel  at  the  out- 
fall is  made  of  steel  plates,  but  for  the  rest  of  its  length  it  is  lined  with  four  rings 
of  brick  made  especially  for  this  use.  How  well  it  will  withstand  the  abrading 
action  of  such  a  high  velocity  time  will  tell.  The  distribution  of  power  is  to  be 
made  very  largely  by  means  of  electric  conductors,  and  the  circuits  already  in  con- 
templation embrace  the  city  of  Buffalo  as  well  as  a  section  of  the  Erie  Canal,  where 
it  will  be  used  for  the  propulsion  of  boats.  For  the  production  of  the  currents  three 
dynamos  of  5,000  horse-power  each  are  now  under  construction.  The  results  of 
this  enterprise  will  be  watched  with  great  interest,  and  the  probabilities  are,  that  it 
will  be  the  forerunner  of  a  large  number  of  similar  works  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  world  by  the  utilization  of  enormous  water-powers  now  running  to  waste. 

Among.st  events  of  engineering  interest  which  have  signalized  the  present  year 
one  worthy  of  special  remembrance  is  the  International  Engineering  Congress, 
which  assembled  at  Chicago  during  the  first  week  of  August.  This  congress,  whicii 
was  international  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  brought  together  a  larger  number  of 
engineers  of  different  nations,  and  more  papers  of  permanent  value,  than  any  simi- 
lar meeting  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  wide  scope  of  the  subjects  considered 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  sections  into  which  the  congress  was  divided. 
These  were  the  sections  of  Civil  Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineering,  Engineering  Education,  Military  Engineering,  Marine 
Engineering  and  Naval  Architecture,  to  say  nothing  of  a  separate  conference  on 
JErial  Navigation,  having  for  its  chairman  a  past-president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  The  section  which,  next  to  that  of  civil  engineering,  produced 
the  largest  number  of  papers  was  that  of  marine  engineering  and  naval  architec- 
ture, arid  this  fact  illustrates  the  awakening  of  our  nation  to  the  importance  of  the 
navigation  of  the  high  seas,  an  awakening  which  forms  a  marked  feature  of  the 
present  time  and  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  our  country. 

Of  the  events  of  this  congress  one  of  the  most  significant  was  the  action  taken 
by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  upon  a -proposition  looking  to  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  the  adoption  by  the 
society  of  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  profession.  This  proposition  was  one  which  had 
been  under  discussion  in  the  society  and  in  the  engineering  journals  for  a  consider- 
able time.  In  March  last  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  oldest  of 
the  local  clubs,  made  this  general  subject  a  special  order  forone  of  its  meetings,  and 
the  series  of  seven  papers  in  which  were  discussed  the  various  aspects  of  the  engineer's 
duties  to  those  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  professional  contact,  forms  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies  for 
September  last.     Tiie  discussion  at  the  Chicago  meeting  was  rather  brief,  but  the 
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vole  of  54  to  11,  by  which  the  proposition  was  rejected,  gave  conchisive  evidence 
that  those  present  liad  made  up  their  minds  and  that  further  discussion  was  not 
required. 

This  vote  and  the  events  which  led  to  it  are  indicative,  not  of  any  lack  of 
interest  in  the  subject  of  professional  duty,  but  of  an  unwillingness  to  delegate  to 
any  corporate  body  the  responsibility  for  decisions  which  devolve  rightly  u]»on 
the  individual  himself. 

The  professional  code  of  the  physician  dates  from  a  time  when  it  was  the 
fashion,  both  in  church  and  state,  to  relieve  the  individual  of  all  responsibility 
except  that  of  obeying  the  mandates  of  a  superior  officer.  To  think  or  act  for  one- 
self, in  almost  any  line  of  thought  or  action,  was  considered  unsafe.  The  craftsman 
was  restrained  by  the  laws  of  his  guild,  the  citizen  by  the  edicts  of  his  sovereign, 
the  scholar  by  the  thoughts  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him  or  by  the  commands 
of  the  priesthood.  Experience  since  then  has  shown  that  the  citizen  can  be  safely 
trusted  with  freedom,  and  that  truth  is  safer  when  thought  is  free  and  doubt  is 
unrestrained,  than  when  it  is  committed  to  the  keeping  of  any  organized  body  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  So  in  the  matter  of  professional  ethics,  no  society  or 
organization  can  safely  take  the  place  of  the  individual  conscience.  Let  there  be  the 
fullest  and  freest  discussion  of  the  duties  of  the  engineer  in  every  relation  of  life. 
Let  this  be  a  subject  for  discussion  in  engineering  societies  and  of  instruction  in 
engineering  schools,  but  let  there  be  no  legislation  upon  it.  Every  code,  like  every 
creed,  is  sure  in  time  to  become  a  fetter. 

"  New  occasions  teach  new  duties," 

and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  course  heretofore  adopted  and  deliberately 
affirmed  at  Chicago,  a  course  which  throws  upon  each  individual  the  duty  of 
deciding  rightly  upon  each  new  occasion  as  it  arises,  and  holds  him  rigidly  respon- 
sible therefor,  is  the  one  which  will  most  certainly  maintain  and  advance  the 
dignity  of  our  most  honorable  profession. 


393d  Meeting,  February  7,  1894. — The  Club  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Crosby  at  8.15  p.m.,  at  1600  Lucas  Place.  Thirty-nine  members  and  eleven 
visitors  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  392d  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  tiie  doings  of  its  lo5th  meeting,  accepting 
the  resignation  of  George  R.  Mann  to  date  January  1,  1894,  and  approving  the 
applications  for  membership  of  A.  J.  Hammond  and  M.  L.  Mitchell,  who  were 
balloted  for  and  elected. 

Mr.  Julius  Pitzmau  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
President  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  to  consider  with  them  the  feasibility  of  a 
system  of  boulevards  in  the  central  part  of  this  city,  and  to  report  to  the  Club. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hermann,  and  after  discussion  by  Messrs. 
Moore,  Flad,  Seddon  and  Dean,  was  carried. 

The  President  appointed  on  this  committee  Messrs.  Julius  Pitzman,  Chairman  ; 
W.  S.  Chaplin,  \V.  B.  Potter,  C.  M.  Woodward  and  Robert  Moore. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson  then  addressed  the  Club  in  regard  to  the  Testing  Labora- 
tory of  the  Washington  University,  where  an  extensive  series  of  timber  tests  are 
now  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.     The  construction  and  uses  of  the  various   testing   machines   were 
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explained,  after  which  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  laboratory  itself,  on  Seven- 
teenth and  St.  Charles  Streets,  where  cross-breaking  tests  were  made  on  yellow  pine 
beams  4x4  andSx  14,  and  a  compression  test  on  a  yellow  pine  column  !<>  inches 
sqnare  and  12  feet  long. 

Adjourned.  Wm.  H.  Bryan,  Secretary. 

394th  Meeting,  February  21, 1894.— The  Club  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Crosby  at  8.20  P.M.,  at  1600  Lucas  Place.  Twenty-live  members  and  tiiree 
visitors  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  tlie  393d  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  doings  of  the  loGth  meeting. 

The  special  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  consider  the  subject  of 
boulevards  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  submitted  the  following  report : 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  21,  1894. 
B.  L.  Crosby,  Esq.,  President  Engineers'  Club. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  undersigned  committee,  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  confer 
with  the  committee  appointed  by  the  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  American 
Architects  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  boulevards  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  city,  begs  leave  to  report  that  it  first  held  a  conference  to  examine 
into  the  scheme,  and,  being  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  plan,  arranged  for  a  meet- 
ing with  the  committee  of  architects,  which  meeting  was  held  last  Monday. 

The  project  was  carefully  discussed  and  the  joint  committee  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  enlarge  the  committee  by  asking  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  the  Commercial  Club,  the  Mercantile  Club,  the  Noonday  Club  and  the 
Mechanics'  Exchange,  each  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five  members,  making  forty 
in  all ;  and  it  was  further  resolved  to  have  the  committee  of  forty  select  ten  addi- 
tional members  who  do  not  belong  to  the  aforesaid  organizations. 

The  location  of  boulevards  was  discussed  and  the  diflerent  routes  as  shown  on 
the  map  (to  be  exhibited)  were  favorably  considered,  but  it  was  (iecide<l  to  delay 
action  and  to  have  the  committee  of  fifty  members  determine  and  agree  upon  a  plan. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  Mr.  \V.  S.  Fames  and  Mr. 
Julius  Pitzman  was  appointed  to  interview  the  Mayor  and  to  ascertain  his  views 
and  wishes  with  reference  to  the  scheme. 

Your  committee  stated  at  said  meeting  that  it  was  not  authorized  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  until  a  plan  of  action  was  submitted  and  approved 
by  it,  and  whereas  We  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  to  have  a  svstem  of  boulevards  established  and  to  widen  the  streets  surround- 
ing the  new  Union  Depot  and  leading  to  same;  and  whereas  we  further  believe 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  societies  of  en;,nneers  and  architects  and  will  inure  to  their 
benefit  to  give  siich  scheme  a  strong  and  enthusiastic  support ;  therefore  we  recom- 
mend that  immediate  action  be  taken,  so  as  to  avoid  uiuiecessary  delay. 

Very  respectfully,  Julius  Pitzman, 

W.  S.  Chaplin, 

C.   M.   WOODWAKP, 

RoBT.  Moore. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  received  and  adopted  as  the 
sense  of  the  Club,  and  that  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  continue  to  act  in  the 
name  of  the  Club  as  outlined  in  the  report.  It  was  moved  and  seconded,  as  a 
substitute,  that  the  report  be  received  and  the  Committee  continued.  After  discus- 
sion by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Taussig,  Pitzman,  Moore,  Crosby,  Ru.ssell,  Ockerson, 
Condron,  and  Flad,  the  substitute  was  lost  and  the  original  motion  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  a  formal  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  Architects  and  Engineers,  outlining  the  work  done  and  progress 
made.    The  letter  was  received  and  ordered  filed. 
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Mr.  John  Dean  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  Manchester  Ship  Canal,"  discuss- 
ing the  preliminary  work,  the  engineering  features  and  the  commercial  effect  of  the 
canal.  The  original  company  was  organized  in  1882,  and  after  mature  deliberation 
adopted  the  lock  plan.  Tiie  Parliamentary  grant  was  twice  refused,  bnt  was  finally 
passed  in  1885,  when  $2,000,000  had  been  spent  on  preliminary  work.  The 
estimated  cost  was  $50,000,000,  and  the  actual  $70,000,000,  which  included  a  great 
deal  of  work  not  originally  contemplated.  The  city  of  Manchester  issued  |25,- 
000,000  in  bonds  to  aid  the  enterprise,  and  it  holds  a  controlling  interest  until  these 
bonds  are  paid  off.  Manchester  lies  35  miles  east  of  Liverpool  and  its  elevation  is 
60  feet  higher.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  35 J  miles;  the  maximum  cut  was  66 
feet,  and  the  average  35  feet.  There  were  52,000,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation,  of 
which  12,000,000  were  in  rock.  Capt.  J.  B.  Eads  was  consulted  regarding  the 
original  plans,  and  made  some  suggestions  which  were  adopted  and  which  proved 
of  great  value.  The  canal  is  26  feet  deep,  and  28  feet  on  lock  sills.  Its  width  for 
part  of  the  way  is  120  feet  at  bottom,  and  170  feet  at  the  water  line  ;  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  way  170  feet  at  the  bottom  ind  220  feet  at  the  water  line,  affording 
ample  room  for  the  largest  ships  to  pass  at  any  point.  Being  lighted  throughout 
by  electricity,  it  is  used  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  clearance  allowed  under 
bridges  is  75  feet,  and  the  time  of  passage  six  to  seven  hours ;  3,000,000  tons  are 
annually  moved  each  way,  at  less  than  half  of  the  railroad  rate.  The  paper  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Ockerson,  Moore,  Pitzman,  Wheeler  and  Johnson. 

Adjourned.  Wm.  H.  Bryan,  Secretary. 
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311th  Meeting,  February  7,  1894. — The  311th  meeting  was  held  at  Club 
Room  A,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  8  p.m.,  February  7,  1894,  with  President 
Herr  in  the  chair  and  seventy-five  members  and  guests  present. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  follows: 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  the  Board  of  Directors  has  held  two  meet- 
ings, viz. :  On  January  17th  and  February  7th. 

Messrs.  Wallace  C.  Evans  and  Almon  D.  Thompson  were  elected  to  member- 
ship of  the  Society. 

The  application  of  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Rutledge,  of  Rockford,  and  Mr.  Isaac  S. 
Chesbrough,  of  Chicago,  were  received  and  laid  over  under  the  rules. 

The  resignations  of  Messrs.  Albert  W.  Smith,  A.  F.  Robinson,  J.  C.  Spencer, 
and  Jas.  C.  Hallsted  were  received  and  accepted. 

Messrs.  Benezette  Williams,  A.  Gottlieb,  John  Nichol  and  Thos.  Appleton 
Avere  appointed  the  Board  of  Managers  to  represent  this  Society  in  the  Association 
of  Engineering  Societies,  Mr.  Morehouse  having  declined  a  re-appointment. 

On  motion  duly  seconded,  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  received 
and  placed  on  file. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  death,  on  January  31st,  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Lotz,  a 
member  of  the  Society  since  1880. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  following  contributions  to  the  library  : 

From  Mr.  W.  O.  Seymour:  "  Report  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 
of  Connecticut,  for  1893." 
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From  I.  S.  Chesbrough  :  Nine  volumes  of  "Report  of  Department  of  Public- 
Works,  Chicago.'' 

From  Mr.  C.  J.  Roney :  28  bound  volumes,  24  unbound  volumes,  133  pam- 
phlets, 1  large  map  of  the  United  States,  1  large  four-sheet  mineral  map  of  Mexico, 
a  set  of  large  atlas  sheets  and  two  portfolios  of  Maps  of  the  United  States  Surveys, 
and  a  number  of  loose  maps,  58  plates  of  locomotives,  tenders  and  cars  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Railways,  266  papers  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  American  Institute'  of 
Mining  Engineers." 

From  Mr.  Granville  Kimball:  2  Trade  Catalogues. 

From  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. :  Catalogue  of  Holiday  Books. 

From  Mr.  James  S.  Cobb:  "Classified  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Library 
Bureau." 

On  motion  duly  seconded  the  report  of  the  Secretary  was  received  and  placed 
on  file. 

Pkesident  Herr  :  In  the  matter  of  new  business  the  Board  of  Directors  have 
received  several  communications  for  the  Society,  and  has  ordered  them  presented 
to  the  Society  to-night.  As  they  are  not  very  long,  I  suppose  it  would  be  best  for 
the  Secretary  to  read  them,  that  being  the  only  way  in  which  the  Society  can  get 
the  sense  of  them. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Charles  Hansel,  suggesting 
the  formation  of  a  club,  to  be  called  tlie  Cliicago  Construction  Club,  and  a  pros- 
pectus of  the  same. 

Also  a  communication  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell,  suggesting  the  formation  of  an 
International  Institute  of  Engineers. 

Also  a  communication  from  Mr.  Charles  J.  Roney,  recommending  that  the 
library  of  the  Society  be  catalogued  and  indexed,  and  that  efforts  be  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  volumes,  plates  and  maps,  by  obtaining  reports  from  National  and 
State  governments,  etc. 

After  remarks  by  the  President  and  by  Messrs.  Wallace,  Harding,  Webster, 
Cooley,  Purdy,  Barnes  and  Randolph,  it  was  moved  and  seconded. 

That  a  committee  of  seven,  with  the  Secretary  as  secretary  of  the  committee, 
be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  this 
Society  upon  a  higher  and  broader  basis  than  the  present. 

The  motion  was  put  to  vote  and  unanimously  carried. 

President  Herr:  The  Secretary  reports  the  death  of  our  fellow-member,  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Lotz.     Are  there  any  remarks  to  be  made  on  this  report? 

Mr.  Reynolds:  I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
memorial.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried,  and  tiie  President  appointed 
Messrs.  Raeder,  Horton  and  E.  L.  Heidenreich. 

President  Herr:  Gentlemen,  you  will  recall  tiiat  the  Secretary  mentioned 
in  his  report  a  very  important  donation  to  the  library.  I  am  sure  it  must  have 
been  pleasing  to  you,  as  it  was  to  myself,  to  hear  of  it.  It  looks  as  tliough  some  of 
us  at  least  mean  to  do  what  we  can  to  help  the  Society  along.  The  donation  I 
refer  to  was  from  Mr.  Roney,  and  others  were  from  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr. 
Chesbrough. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hunt  tliat  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  tender  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  donors.     Seconded  and  carried. 

President  Herr  :  I  am  not  aware  whether  these  gentlemen  are  all  present, 
but  wherever  they  are,  I  tender  them  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  their  interest 
and  liberality,  and  I  hope  that  their  worthy  examj)le  will  be  imitated  by  all  of  you. 
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Gentlemen,  as  most  of  yon  know,  the  title  of  the  paper  for  this  evening  is  "A 
Method  of  Using  High  Explosives  as  a  means  of  Propulsion  in  Aerial  Navigation." 
I  think  this  subject  very  appropriate  for  this  evening,  because  it  is  "way  up,"  it  is  high, 
it  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are  going,  and  I  think  it  will  be  very  interesting  as  a 
matter  to  which  many  engineers  have  given  perhaps  little  attention,  and  I  believe 
they  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  so  much  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  Aerial 
Navigation  as  yon  will  hear  of  this  evening.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  the  writer  of  this  paper,  Dr.  Pynchon,  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Pynchon  then  read  the  paper,  an  abstract  of  which  will  appear  in  future 
proceedings. 

President  Herr  :  Gentlemen,  I  believe  that,  as  I  expected,  most  of  you  have 
heard  something  new,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  all  heard  sometliing  very  entertain- 
ing. I  feel  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  reader  of  the  paper  for  giving  us 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  so  well  prejsared  a  study  of  this  difficult  subject.  The 
paper  is  now  before  you  for  discussion ;  and  no  doubt  there  are  points  in  it  tliat  you 
will  not  all  agree  with  or  upon  which  you  may  want  further  light. 

Captain  Hunt:  As  the  Doctor  is  not  a  member  of  the  Society,  but  our  guest, 
I  think  it  is  quitepropei-,  Sir,  anditgivesme  great  pleasure,  to  move  that  the  thanks 
•of  the  Society  be  tendered  him  for  his  very  interesting  and  instructive  paper. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  President  has  appointed  the  following  members  as  the  committee  on  reor- 
ganization :  Mr.  John  F.  Wallace,  Chairman ;  Messrs.  E.  L.  Corthell,  L.  E.  Cooley, 
Chas.  Hansel,  James  F.  Lewis,  Win.  Sooy  Smith,  Hosea  Webster  and  Thomas 
Appleton. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  some  forty  members  sat  down  to  an  informal  dinner  at 
the  Grand  Pacific  Cafe,  where  opportunities  were  afforded  for  conversation  and  for 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  one  another.  This  social  annex  to  the  regular 
meeting  was  considered  very  interesting  and  met  with  such  success  that  it  will,  so 
far  as  practicable,  be  made  a  feature  of  all  future  meetings. 

Erratum. — Through  an  unfortunate  oversight,  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  annual  meeting  omitted  to  state  that  Mr.  Richard  P.  Morgan  had  declined  to 
allow  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  Society.  Although 
this  fact  was  duly  announced  by  mailing  postal  cards  to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  it  should  appear  on  record,  and  the  Secretary  makes  this  correction  at  this 
time. 

Death.  ' 

Our  ex-President,  Mr.  Abraham  Gottlieb,  died  very  suddenly  on  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 9th.  A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  O.  Chanute,  C.  L.  Strobel,  C.  R. 
Schniglau,  S.  G,  Artingstall,  W.  M.  Hughes,  H.  A.  Rust  and  Chas.  Fitz  Simmons 
were  appointed  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  funeral.  • 

Thomas  Appleton,  Secretary. 


Civil  Engineers'  Clul)  of  Cleveland. 

Tuesday,  February  13,  1894,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms.— Meeting 
called  to  order  at  7.4-5  by  Vice-President  Howe.  Sixty-two  members  and  visitors 
present. 

The  record  of  the  meeting  held  on  January  9th  was  read  and  approved. 
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The  tellers  announced  the  unanimous  election  to  Active  Membership  of  Mr. 
Samuel  T.  Dodd. 

An  application  for  Corresponding  Membership  was  read  from  Mr.  Henry  E- 
Riggs,  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  applications  for  Active  Membership  were  read  from 
Prof.  Chas.  F.  Mabery,  and  from  Messrs.  Isaac  K.  Pierson  and  Edward  G.  Lane. 

The  following  report  was  presented  by  the  committee  appointed  by  order  of 
the  Executive  Board,  February  6th,  "  to  investigate  the  employment  of  engineers 
by  the  Park  Commission." 

To  the  Civil  Engineers^  Club  of  Cleveland : 

Your  committee,  appointed  by  order  of  the  Executive  Board,  February  0, 1894, 
"to  investigate  the  employment  of  engineers  by  the  Park  Commission  and  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  action  by  the  Club,  as  a  Club,  would  be  desirable  or  advisable,"  respect- 
fully report  and  recommend  that  the  following  be  entered  lipon  the  records  of  the 
Club,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners: 

Whereas,  The  facts  following  have  been  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  the  Board  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  to  act  as  its  Chief 
Engineer,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  at  a  salary  of  f4,0CO  per  year  for  one-fourth 
of  his  time,  he  being  expected  to  keep  that  time  on  record  hour  by  hour,  and  at 
the  rate  of  ten  hours  per  day.  He  is  also  allowed  $500  per  year  for  expenses,  and 
$3,000  per  year  for  his  resident  assistant,  out  of  which  latter  item  Mr.  Bowditch 
retains  a  bonus.  If  the  Board  for  any  cause  shall  dispense  with  the  services  of  Mr. 
Bowditch,  it  must  forfeit  him  $1,000. 

A  few  field  propositions  have  been  tendered  to  and  accepted  by  Cleveland 
men.  They  are  entirely,  subordinate,  with  no  special  credit  or  responsibility 
attached,  and  none  of  them  paying  over  $5  per  day. 

The  original  records  of  the  engineering  work  are  the  property  of  the  Chief 
Engineer,  and  the  Board  must  pay  for  any  copies  it  desires  for  its  own  files^ 

The  Board,  previous  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Bowditch,  received  several 
applications  for  the  position  of  Ciiief  Engineer  from  local  engineers.  The  Board 
had  no  special  reason  to  suppose  that  the  applicants  were  incompetent  to  fill  tiie 
position  of  Chief  Engineer,  but  it  made  no  attempt  to  investigate  in  any  way  their 
fitness  for  the  position,  either  by  allowing  their  appearance  before  the  Board,  or 
otherwise.  To  all  appearances,  the  employment  of  Mr.  Bowditch  was  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

The  Board,  in  September,  1893,  before  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Engin- 
eer, received  the  following  petition,  whicli  was  entered  upon  the  record  as  having 
been  received.  No  further  comment  appears  on  the  record  and  notliing  was  ever 
heard  of  the  petition  by  the  signers.  We  cannot  learn  that  it  was  ever  discussed 
or  accorded  any  consideration. 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Park  Commissioners: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  vour  honorable  body  has  been  aiuhorized  to  ex|)eud 
$1,000,000  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  eutitled,  "  An 
Act  to  provide  a  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  etc.,"  passed  April_ 5,  1893,  tiie 
undersigned  citizens  of  Cleveland  respectfully  rejiresent  that  it  is  llieir  sense  and 
desire  that  a  Chief  Engineer  of  your  honorable  body  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  the  prominent  and  capable  Civil  Engineers  of  this  city,  of  whom  tiiere  are 
many  well  qualified  by  their  training  and  experience  to  conduct  large  worksof 
engineering  such  as  will  be  required;  among  tliem  being  .several  former  Chief 
Engineers  of  railroads.  City  Civil  Engineers,  Ex-Principal  Assistants  and  otliers 
whose  talents  and  ability  are  well  known..    As  the  purely  engineering  features 
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comprise  fully  ninety  per  cent.,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  is  the  design- 
ing of  landscape  effects,  we  are  desirous  that  home  talent  be  employed,  as  we  feel 
there  is  no  outside  talent  superior  to  that  which  can  be  found  within  the  city. 
For  the  small  proportion  of  the  work  requiring  the  services  of  a  landscape  archi- 
tect, should  the  Board  be  unable  to  find  such  talent  within  the  city,  they  would  be 
justified  in  securing  the  services  of  outside  parties  of  acknowledged  ability  to  act 
in  connection  with  their  Chief  Engineer. 

Signed  by  ten  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  various 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  The  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  by  the 
President  and  Cashier  of  nearly  every  bank  in  the  city,  and  by  numerous  other 
citizens  of  well-known  integrity.  Among  the  79  signatures  are  tliose  of  Prof. 
J.  \V.  Langley,  ^Xm.  Chisholm,  W.  S.  Jones,  H.  B.  Corner,  J.  J.  Sulivan,  W.  W. 
Baldwin,  J  no.  F.  Whitelaw,  Jno.  H.  Farlev,  E.  R.  Date,  C.  C.  Bolton,  Jas.  Barnett, 
Chas.  L.  Murfey,  F.  O.  Spencer,  T.  W.  Hill,  E.  W.  Moore,  D.  Lenty,  H.  R.  New- 
comb,  J.  F.  Rust,  O.  G.  Kent,  H.  B.  Gibbs,  J.  B.  Parsons,  Stevenson  Burke,  T.  P. 
Handv,  T.  C.  Matteson,  Jno.  Vevera,  J.  C.  Alexander,  T.  K.  Dissette,  Dan  P.  Eels, 
W.  P."  Johnson,  J.  Colwell,  H.  P.  Eels,  D.  Z.  Norton,  Jas.  Pickands,  G.  S.  Russell, 
J.  L.  Severance,  L.  H.  Severance,  W.  H.  Barris,  W.  B.  Hale,  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
M.  Ravnolds,  T.  H.  Brooks,  L.  C.  Heckman,  L.  O.  Rawson,  D.  R.  Taylor,  J.  B. 
Hanna,  N.  P.  Bowler,  D.  O.  Caswell,  J.  D.  Ketcham,  C.  B.  Beach,  Chas.  Wesley, 
R.  H.  Grearv,  Jas.  Gibbons,  L.  Malm.  Ed.  S.  Page,  F.  H.  Eggers,  W.  J.  McKinnie, 
L.  C.  Kane,  Wm.  L.  Rice. 

Whereas,  Vastly  the  largest  proportion  of  the  engineering  work  called  for 
under  said  law  will  be  in  the  line  of  constructive  engineering,  the  artistic  effects 
appearing  as  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  work,  and 

Whereas,  This  Club  believes  that  in  this  city  are  resident  many  engineers 
fully  capable  of  carrying  on  said  constructive  work  economically,  rapidly  and 
successfully. 

Resolved,  That  the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland  takes  this  occasion  to 
enter  its  protest  against  the  discourteous  action  of  said  Board  in  giving  no  con- 
sideration to  the  claims  of  other  applicants  than  the  one  appointed ;  and  to  aver  its 
belief  that  had  the  Board  fully  considered  these  claims,  it  would  have  found  a 
competent  Chief  Engineer  from  among  the  many  Resident  Engineers  of  ability 
and  reputation  who  were  applicants,  and  if  found  necessary  or  advisable  might 
have  tiien  called  in  some  specialist  in  landscape  effects  in  a  consulting  capacity. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  T.  Blunt,  Chairman, 
Jas.  Barnett, 
Harley  B.  Gibbs, 
C.  P.  Leland. 

An  amendment  to  tlie  above  was  offered  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Roberts  to  the  effect  that 
a  copy  of  the  above  be  sent  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Amendment  and  resolution  were  both  adopted  unanimously. 

The  Nomination  Committee  reported  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  G.  A.  Hyde, 
the  following  nominations  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  For  President,  Ambrose 
Swasey  and  C.  S.  Howe  ;  for  Vice-President,  Jno.  N.  Richardson  and  F.  A.  Coburn  ; 
for  Secretary,  Frank  C.  Osborn  and  Frank  H.  Neff;  for  Treasurer,  C.  P.  Leland 
and  J.  C.  Wallace ;  for  Librarian,  C  H.  Benjamin  and  Albert  H.  Porter;  for  First 
Director,  Chas.  W.  Wason  and  Chas.  F.  Lewis  ;  for  Second  Director,  Norman  B. 
Wood  and  Walter  ^Miller. 

Mr.  Blunt  then  presented  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  The  following  letter  appeared  on  the  Sth  of  February,  1894,  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city  : 
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The  Cost  of  Educating  Engineers. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Leader : 

The  city  of  Cleveland  has  been  educating  engineers  at  a  fearful  cost  to  tlie  tax- 
payers of  the  city,  and  I  believe  that  tiie  Park  Connnission  are  not  oniv  prudent 
but  wise  in  employing  an  engineer  tiiat  has  the  e.\i)erience  and  tiie  aliiiitv.  When 
the  city  put  in  the  water  works,  Wm.  Case  (the  then  Mavor),  went  to  Kentucky  for 
a  water  works  engineer,  and  he  found  Mr.  Scowden,  a  "  higli-jjriced  engineer." 
Mr.  Case  made  no  mistake  in  that  case.  After  tlie  water  was  put  in,  the  next  work 
was  sewerage.  Then  tlie  city  sought  home  talent,  and  tlie  city  paid  thousands 
upon  thousands  for  useless  sewers.  Not  one  sewer  in  the  then  "citv  of  Cleveland 
would  drain  a  cellar.  Next  came  the  paving  of  the  streets.  Here  again  the  citv 
paid  enormous  sums  for  educating  home  talent.  Now  we  have  good  engineer?;  iii 
that  line,  as  good  as  can  be  found,  and  yet  taxpayers  would  iiave  saved  enougli  bv 
employing  experts  at  the  beginning  to  employ  the  Boston  engineer  during  the  rest 
of  his  natural  life.  Home  talent  came  into  play  again  in  the  building  of  the 
viaduct,  which  cost  almost  double  what  it  should  have  cost.  Home  talent,  without 
experience  in  the  line  of  engineering  required,  is  tlie  most  expensive.  I  simply 
desire  to  say  that  in  my  opini(m  the  Park  Commission  have  acted  wisely  in  em])loy- 
ing  an  engineer  of  experience  in  "the  line." 

February  8,  1894.  An  Old  Engineer. 

Besolved,  That  the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland  hereby  record  its  con- 
demnation of  the  unjust  and  unwarranted  attack  on  the  reputation  and  works  of 
the  engineers  of  this  city,  most  of  whom  are  members  of  this  Club  ;  also,  its  chagrin 
at  learning  that  a  man  claiming  the  right  to  sign  himself  "An  Old  Engineer" 
should  so  far  forget  the  loyalty  due  to  his  profession,  and  the  pride  which  should 
accompany  its  high  calling,  as  to  hold  up  to  public  gaze  a  few  of  the  unfortunate 
incidents  in  the  work  of  the  municipal  engineers  of  Cleveland  in  the  past  as 
samples  of  the  work  of  the  present  generation,  and  avowedly  as  an  argument 
against  the  employment  of  engineers  resident  here  at  the  present  day. 

Resolved,  That  this  Club  believes  that  the  engineering  talent  in  tliis  city  will 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  city  of  its  size,  and  is  fully  worthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Rice  and  George  M.  Reid  then  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Miller,  the  designer  of  the  Superior  Street  Viaduct,  and  expressed 
their  regret  at  the  unwarranted  attack  on  his  ability  as  an  engineer.  Messrs.  E.  P. 
Roberts,  W.  R.  Warner,  and  W.  H.  Searles  then  spoke  on  the  subject,  taking  the 
ground  that,  as  the  communication  was  an  anonymous  one,  the  proper  coui-se  for 
the  Club  would  be  to  ignore  the  communication,  and  on  being  put  to  a  vote  the 
resolution  was  lost. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Warner  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  arrange  for  the 
usual  annual  banquet.  The  following  committee  was  appointed  :  C.  P.  Leiand, 
Chairman;  W.  L.  Otis,  F.  A,  Goburn,  A.  E.  Brown,  W.  H.  Searles,  E.  P.  Roberts, 
and  J.  L.  Gobeille. 

After  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  we  were  to  have  ice-water  or  wine  to  drink  at 
the  banquet,  and  some  remarks  by  Messrs.  J.  L.  Gobeille  and  W.  T.  Blunt,  it  was 
moved  and  carried  that  the  details  of  the  banquet  be  left  entirely  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Colonel  Smith  addressed  the  meeting  with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Banquet 
Committee  of  last  year. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  memorial  of  our  late  member,  J.jhn 
H.  Sargent,  reported  as  follows  : 

Your  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  our  late  and  higlily 
esteemed  member,  John  Harris  Sargeant,  who  died  October  20,  18il3,  beg  leave  to 
report  as  follows  : 
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Mr.  Sargent  was  born  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1814.  He  came  to  Cleve- 
land when  only  four  years  of  age  and  lived  here  for  six  years.  He  then  returned 
East  to  secure  better  advantages  for  a  technical  education.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  returned  to  Cleveland  and  took  up  his  life-work  of  Surveying  and  Civil  Engin- 
eering. 

His  marked  ability  and  untiring  devotion  to  his  profession,  as  evidenced  by 
the  various  public  works  on  which  he  had  been  employed,  won  for  him  a  wide 
reputation  as  a  thorough  and  practical  engineer. 

He  was  engaged  on  the  location  and  partial  construction  of  one  of  the  first 
railroads  begun  in  Ohio,  "The  old  Ohio  Railroad."  He  was  connected  with  the 
original  surveys  and  final  location  acd  construction  of  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus 
Railroad,  and  was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Air  Line  of  the  Michigan  Southern  and 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad  during  its  construction.  He  was  connected  with  the 
rebuilding  of  the  old  line,  and  with  the  construction  of  various  other  railroads  and 
public  works. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  in  1859,  and  was  elected  City  Civil 
Engineer  in  1860.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  all  public  works,  always  advising 
that  they  should  be  built  with  a  view  to  the  future  wants  of  a  growing  city.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Water  Works  Board  in  1869,  and  held  various  other  offices 
of  public  trust.  He  was  among  the  first  to  become  a  member  of  the  Club,  having 
joined  in  April,  1881. 

We  liave  all  been  pleased  and  profited  by  listening  to  his  many  papers  read 
before  the  Club,  and  to  his  wise  and  interesting  discussions  of  the  various  subjects 
that  have  been  presented  from  time  to  time. 

We  submit  the  following  resolutions  : 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  God,  in  His  wise  Providence,  to  remove  from  us  our 
beloved  brother,  John  Harris  Sargent,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  his  death  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  sense  of  the 
great  loss  which  this  Club  has  sustained. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

C.  H.  Stkong, 
N.  P.  Bowler, 
G.  E.  Hartxell, 

Committee. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  this  report  be  adopted  and  spread  upon  the 
records. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Shall  Grades  and  Alignment 
be  Improved,  or  Weight  of  Locomotives  be  Increased  on  Railroads?"  which  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  C.  P.  Leland,  Hosea  Paul,  W.  II.  Searles,  E.  A.  Handy  and 
W.  C.  Jewett. 

Prof.  A.  A.  Skeels  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "A  New  System  of  Electric 
Block  Signals,"  which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Searles,  W.  T.  Blunt,  S.  T. 
Dodd,  E.  P.  Roberts,  and  C.  S.  Howe. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  George  E.  Giffbrd,  the  discussion  on  the 
paper  which  was  read  at  the  January  meeting  was  postponed  until  such  time  as  he 
should  be  present. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  10.45  p.m. 

Frank  C.  Osborn,  Secretai-y. 
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Civil  Engineei's'  Society  of  St.  Paul. 


February  5,  1894.— The  regular  meeting  of  tlie  Civil  Engineers'  Society  ..f 
St.  Paul  was  held  at  the  society  rooms  at  8.15  p.m.,  and  directly  after  a  dinner  at 
the  Commercial  Club,  in  which  eigiiteen  members  participated.  Afterthe  approval 
of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting,  the  President  called  upon  Mr.  C.  A.  Hunt, 
who  explained  in  a  general  way  the  repairs  now  in  progress  on  the  dam  at  St. 
Anthony  Falls. 

Mr.  Hilgard  then  gave  his  theory  of  the  failure  of  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  the 
St.  P.  &  N.  P.  tunnel  at  Westminster  Street.  The  tunnel  has  a  clear  width  of  28 
feet,  and  in  that  part  under  consideration  was  quite  flatly  arched  with  four  con- 
centric rings  of  brick  at  the  crow^  instead  of  with  five,  as  had  been  provided  by  its 
designer  after  brick  had  been  ordered  to  be  substituted  in  this  section  in  place  of 
the  cut  stone  used  in  other  sections  of  the  tunnel.  In  the  course  of  seven  years  the 
arch  at  the  under  side  of  the  crown  had  settled  about  one  foot,  and  a  cross-section 
of  the  intrados  showed  a  slightly  sinuous  line.  Careful  inspection  failed  to  prove 
any  definitely  measurable  displacement  or  settlement  of  the  vertical  sidewalk.  In 
settling,  the  brick  rings  separated  from  one  to  three  inches  as  near  as  might  be  on 
the  line  of  greatest  pressure,  and  but  slightly  elsewhere.  For  instance,  at  the  crown 
the  greatest  open  space  had  formed  immediately  below  the  external  ring,  and  at 
haunches  above  the  internal  ring.  The  passage  of  this  line  of  principal  separation 
through  intermediate  rings  in  offsets  corresponding  to  the  radial  joints  was  marked 
by  longitudinal  cracks. 

In  Mr.  Hilgard's  opinion  the  settling  of  the  arch  was  due  to  the  gradual  grind- 
ing out  of  mortar  from  both  ring  and  radial  joints  eflfected  by  the  vibration  of  the 
roof  and  the  general  jarring  caused  by  the  frequent  pa.«sage  of  heavy  trains  puffing 
through  the  tunnel  on  a  heavy  grade,  for  the  traffic  through  the  tunnel  continued 
during  its  construction. 

Furthermore,  this  section  of  the  arch,  although  resting  on  heavier  sidewalls 
than  those  supporting  the  stone  arch,  lacked  the  lateral  support  and  surcharge  of 
the  contemplated  filling,  the  construction  of  which  had  been  indefinitely  postponetl 
by  the  rival  railroad  corporation  owning  the  ground  crossed,  which  had  insisted  on 
the  building  of  the  tunnel  entirely  across  its  right  of  way  through  the  Trout  Brook 
hollow.  The  weight  and  bulk  of  this  fill,  if  made,  would  have  considerably  checked 
tjie  vibrations.  Mr.  Hilgard  suggested  that  the  lesson  taught  by  this  ca.se  was,  that 
for  similar  arches  under  like  conditions  cut  stone  should  be  used  instead  of  brick  ;  or, 
should  brick  be  a  necessary  resort,  cut  stone  blocks  should  be  inserted  at  proper  inter- 
vals, in  order  to  form  the  absolutely  necessary  bond  between  the  several  rings  ;  and, 
further,  that  arches  exposed  to  vibration  and  jarring  should  be  built  considerably 
heavier  than  the  load  alone  would  require- 

Mr.  Miinster  followed  Mr.  Hilgard  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  measurement  of 
water  in  connection  with  the  test  of  a  pumping  engine  of  6,000,000  gallons  capacity, 
and  distributed  blue  print  copies  of  an  original  diagram  for  weir  measurements, 
giving  quantities  in  cubic  feet  per  second  from  gauge  readings  for  all  weirs  up  to 
ten  feet  in  length. 

President  Wilson  then  produced  some  topographical  maps  of  the  Connecticut 
State  Survey,  which  would  have  been  examined  with  more  interest  but  for  tlie 

lateness  of  the  hour. 

C.  L.  Annan,  Sccrclari/. 
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Engineers^  Cltil)  of  IVIinneapolls. 


Fkbruaey  19,  1894. — Regular  meeting  at  Public  Library  called  to  order  by 
William  A.  Pike,  C.  E.,  who  by  unanimous  vote  occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  15th  were  read  and  approved. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Andrews,  seconded  by  Mr.  Abbott,  the  Secretary  was 
requested  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  members  for  Edwin  Hugh  Ahara  as  a  member. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  Mr.  Ahara  was  thereupon  declared 
elected  a  member. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  write  to 
Mr.  Fletcher  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  to  change  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
cost  of  mailing  engineering  club  literature. 

Mr.  William  A.  Pike,  as  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Association 
of  Engineering  Societies,  made  another  report  on  the  question  of  publishing  the 
Journal,  stating  that  the  Chicago  members  had  thought  there  should  be  a  change, 
that  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson  had  given  reasons  chiefly  financial  for  retaining  Mr. 
Weston,  that  lie  (Mr.  Pike)  had  voted  for  Mr.  Trautwine,  who  received  9  out  of  13 
votes,  that  the  Journal  will  therefore  be  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  Mr. 
Trautwine  will  assume  the  Secretary's  duties.  Mr.  Weston  had  submitted  a  propo- 
sition to  publish  the  Journal  by  contract,  but  the  proposition  was  declined. 

Mr.  George  C.  Andrews  gave  an  informal  talk  on  Steam  Heating,  describing  a 
series  of  tests  on  radiators,  and  calling  attention  to  the  variation  in  the  amount  of 
heat  developed,  as  shown  by  the  increase  of  temperature  in  an  hour,  the  duration 
of  tests  and  the  amount  of  condensation  shown.  By  the  aid  of  the  blackboard  he 
described  the  shapes  and  arrangement  of  the  sections. 

The  discussion  embraced  the  difTerence  in  outdoor  temperature  at  the  times 
when  diflTerent  tests  were  made,  and  the  desirability  of  finding  a  rule  or  proportion 
which  would  allow  a  comparison  of  the  several  experiments  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  room  in  which  the  experiments  were  made  had  one.  brick  wall  with  two 
windows  opening  to  the  outer  air,  while  the  other  three  walls  were  of  wood  or  glass, 
and  the  temperature  on  the  outer  sides  of  these  three  walls  was  about  65°. 

In  closing  his  remarks  Mr.  Andrews  called  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  re- 
quiring those  putting  in  a  steam  heating  plant  to  guarantee  the  heating  of  the  build- 
ing when  the  two  things  upon  which  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  depends,  viz.,  the 
proper  construction  of  the  building  itself  and  that  of  the  chimney  which  furnishes 
the  draft  for  the  boiler,  are  entirely  beyond  their  control. 

Present :  Messrs.  William  A.  Pike,  A.  B.  Coe,  G.  C  Andrews,  G.  D.  Shepard- 
son,  E.  T.  Abbott,  E.  H.  Ahara  and  E.  Nexsen. 

Adjourned  about  11.30  p.m. 

Elbert  Nexsen,  Secretary. 


Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


January  24, 1894. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its  rooms, 
36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  at  7.45  p.m..  President  John  R.  Freeman  in  the 
chair;  73  members  and  28  visitors  present. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 
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A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Henry  Manley,  E.  S.  Dorr,  C.  F.  Allen,  T. 
H.  Barnes,  and  F.  W.  Hodgdon,  was  chosen  to  nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Allen,  it  was  voted  to  have  the  usual  Annual  Dinner,  and 
to  refer  the  arrangements  for  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Government,  with  full 
powers. 

Mr.  Fred.  Brooks  gave  notice,  in  writing,  of  the  following  amendment  to  By- 
Law  IX.  Strike  out,  in  the  second  line,  the  word  .^ix,  and  insert  in  its  place  the 
word  seven,  so  that  the  first  two  sentences  of  the  by-law  shall  read  :  "  The 
entrance  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars.  The  annual  dues  shall  be  seven  dollars  for 
members  and  associates  residing  within  thirty  miles  of  Boston,  and  four  dollars  for 
those  residing  at  a  greater  distance,  payable  in  advance  at  the  Annual  Meeting." 

The  Librarian  announced  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  series  of 
informal  meetings  in  the  Society's  Library,  on  the  Wednesday  evenings  in  the 
month  other  than  that  assigned  to  the  regular  meeting,  tliat  the  evenings,  -mtil 
further  announced,  would  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  sewerage,  and  that  at  the 
first  of  these  meetings,  on  January  31st,  an  account  would  be  given  of  the  Sewerage 
of  Newton. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  memoir  of  Joseph  Coulson,  a  member  of  the  Society, 
prepared  by  Messrs,  R.  A.  Hale  and  F.  S.  Hart. 

The  subject  of  the  evening's  discussion  was  then  taken  iip,  viz.:  The  Organiza- 
tion of  a  City  Engineer's  Office,  and  the  Best  Methods  of  Carrying  on  its  Work. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Noyes  gave  an  abstract  of  his  paper,  read  at  the  last  meeting,  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Office.  He  was  followed,  on  the  same  subject,  by  Messrs. 
L.  M.  Hastings  and  W.  E.  McClintock.  The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  O.  F. 
Clapp,  on  the  Organization  of  the  City  Engineer's  Office  of  Providence.  Mr.  G. 
A.  Kimball  read  a  paper  on  the  Management  of  a  City  Engineer's  Office,  which 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  McClintock  and  Stearns.  Mr.  John  C.  Olmsted  read  a 
paper  on  the  Relation  of  the  City  Engineer  to  Public  Parks.  Mr.  William  E. 
McClintock  read  a  paper  on  the  City  Surveys  and  Maps,  and  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Brooks  on  rectangular  courdinates  and  uniformity  of  datum  plane  of  levels 
in  their  relation  to  municipal  surveys. 

Adjourned.  S.  E.  Tinkham,  Secretary. 

Februaky  6,  1894.— A  special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its  rooms, 
36  Bromfield  Street,  7.50  p.m.,  President  John  R.  Freeman  in  the  chair;  42 
members  and  27  visitors  present. 

The  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  discussion  on  the 
work  of  a  City  Engineer's  Office.  Mr.  Dexter  Brackett  opened  the  discussion  with 
a  short  paper  on  the  Water  Works  Department  of  the  Office.  The  paper  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  Noyes,  Fuller,  Manley,  Shedd  and  others. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Nelson  read  a  paper  describing  the  survey  made  of  the  city 
of  Lowell,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Shedd  described  the  survey  now  in  progress  for 
New  Bedford.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  McClintock,  Whitney  and 
Brooks. 

The  subject  of  indexing  and  arranging  plans  was  then  taken  up.  The  Sec- 
retary read  an  account  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Clapp  of  the  method  in  use  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  Messrs.  Kimball,  Adams,  and  Hammett  spoke  on  the  subject.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Woods  exhibited  a  drawer  for  liolding  plans,  which  was  used  in  the  City  Engineer's 
Office  at  Newton,  Mr.  J.  T.  Desmond  described  the  work  of  the  City  Engineer's 
11 
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Office  in  Haverliill,  and  Mr.  Henry  Manley  closed  tlie  evening's  discussion  with  a 
sliort  paper  on  bridge  inspection  and  maintenance. 

Adjourned.  S.  E.  Tinkham,  Secretary. 

February  21,  1894. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its  rooms, 
36  Bromfield  Street,  at  7.45  p.m.,  Vice-President  Albert  F.  Noyes  in  the  chair; 
62  members  and  27  visitors  present. 

The  record  of  the  last  regular  meeting,  and  that  of  the  special  meeting  of 
February  6th,  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Luther  H.  Bateman  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Messrs.  Charles  T.  Main  and  Henry  B.  Wood  were  appointed  tellers  to  canvass 
ballots  for  officers  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

The  following  amendment  to  By-Law  IX,  proposed  in  writing.at  the  last  regu- 
lar meeting,  was  unanimously  adopted.  Strike  out,  in  the  second  line,  the  word  six, 
and  insert  in  its  place  the  word  seven,  so  that  the  first  two  sentences  of  the  by- 
law shall  read  :  "  the  entrance  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars.  The  annua!  dues  shall  be 
seven  dollars  for  members  and  associates  residing  within  thirty  miles  of  Boston, 
and  four  dollars  for  those  residing  at  a  greater  distance,  payable  in  advance  at  the 
Annual  Meeting." 

Mr.  Manley  gave  notice,  in  writing,  of  the  following  amendment  to  By-Law 
VI.  Insert,  after  the  word  "  members,"  in  the  last  sentence,  the  words  "  or  from 
the  members  of  the  Society  at  large,"  so  that  the  sentence  shall  read:  "The 
Board  of  Government  sliall  appoint  from  its  members,  or  from  the  members  of  the 
Society  at  large,  the  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Association  of 
Engineering  Societies,  to  which  this  Society  is  entitled  in  addition  to  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  H.  B.  Wood  read  a  memoir  of  Charles  W.  Drake,  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Richardson  was  then  introduced  and  read  a  very  interesting 
paper,  describing  the  Manitou  and  Pike's  Peak  Railway,  which  was  illustrated  by 
a  number  of  lantern  views. 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  pleasantly  occupied  in  examining  a  large  number 
of  very  beautiful  views  of  scenes  in  the  Arctic  region  and  in  Japan,  which  Mr. 
Fitz  Gerald  had  thrown  upon  the  screen. 

After  passing  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Richardson  for  his  interesting  and 
valuable  paper,  and  to  the  Commissioners  on  the  Extension  of  the  State  House  for 
courtesies  shown  members  during  the  visit  to  the  State  House  this  afternoon,  the 
Society  adjourned.  S.  E.  Tinkham,  Secretary. 
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Moutana  Society  of  Civil  Engineer.*^. 


February  10,  1894,  Regiihu-  Montlily  Meeting.— Tlie  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  President  Haven.  There  were  present  seven  members  and  two 
visitors.  The  minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  January  13,  18U4,  were  read 
and  approved. 

Votes  on  the  election  to  membership  of  Prof.  R.  E.  Chandler  and  Mr.  R.  II. 
McDonald  were  canvassed,  and  it  was  found  that  twelve  votes  had  been  cast,  all  in 
the  affirmative. 

A  letter  from  Col.  Dodge  was  read,  tlianking  the  Society  for  its  action  in  mak- 
ing him  an  honorary  member. 

The  matter  of  revising  tiie  system  of  books,  and  of  suggesting  a  plain  and 
simple  method  of  book-keeping  for  the  Society,  was  referred  to  tlie  trustees. 

A  paper  entitled  "  Masonry  Lining  at  Mullen  Tunnel "  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Relf.  Mr.  Relf  showed  by  plans  and  drawings  the  method  pursued  in  constructing 
this  lining,  the  manner  of  putting  in  the  concrete  of  which  the  walls  are  made  to 
the  springing  of  the  arch,  and  the  method  used  in  constructing  the  arch  resting  on 
this  concrete.  Mr.  Relf  also  explained  the  use  of  a  cement  mixer  employed  on 
this  work. 

The  paper  was  very  interesting  and  was  enjoyed  by  all  tlie  members.  Its 
salient  points  were  discussed  at  some  length. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  until  the  next  meeting,  to  be   held  March 

10th. 

G.  O.  P'o-ss,  Secretary. 


March  10,  1894.— Regular  Monthly  Meeting,  held  at  the  oflice  of  Messrs. 
Sizer  &  Keerl.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Haven.  Tliere 
were  present  five  members  and  one  visitor.  The  reading  of  (he  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  was  unanimously  passed  : 

Sect.  VI,  Art.  4,  of  the  By-Laws  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "  The 
annual  dues  shall  be  $6.00  for  non-resident  members  and  §8.00  for  resident  mem- 
bers, and  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  lirst  meeting  in  Fel)ruary 
of  each  year." 

Mr.  Haven  submitted  correspondence  with  Senator  Tower,  in  relatidu  to  tiie 

(39) 
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Manderson-Hainer  Bill  extending  the  privilege  of  second-class  rates  of  postage  to 
the  publications  of  incorporated  educational  institutions,  etc. 

An  amendment  to  this  bill  is  proposed  making  it  embrace  also  the  publica- 
tions of  engineering  societies. 

Mr.  E.  H.  McDonald  was  appointed  a  committee  to  present  a  paper  at  the 
May  meeting  of  the  Society. 

A  discussion  took  place  in  reference  to  the  interpretation  by  United  States 
General  Land  Commissioner's  office  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
deputies  in  two  diflferent  States. 

Mr.  Beckler,  an  honorary  member,  addressed  the  Society. 

No  further  business  offering,  the  Society  adjourned. 

G.  0.  Foss,  Secrelary. 


Civil  Engineers^  Society  of  St.  Paul. 


March  o,  1894. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St. 
Paul  was  held  at  8  P.M.  Sixteen  members  and  three  visitors  were  present.  The 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  approved.  The  following  communications 
were  ordered  placed  on  file: 

Report  of  Mr.  Benezette  AVilliams,  retiring  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  dated  February  6,  1894. 

Eeport  of  the  General  Executive  Committe  of  Engineering  Societies,  Colum- 
bian Exposition.     Transmitted  February  21,  1894. 

Circular  of  Chairman  J.  B.  Johnson,  as  to  matter  for  the  Journal  of  the 
Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  dated  February  23,  1894. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Morris  and  Miinster  as  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions  relative  to  the  retiring  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Association. 

The  President  and  the  Treasurer  were  authorized  to  compensate  as  usual  the 
custodian  and  janitor  of  the  City  Hall  for  the  care  of  the  Society's  room. 

Mr.  C.  J.  A.  Morris  informally  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  Coal 
Docks  and  Coal-handling  Plants.  He  illustrated  his  theme  by  maps,  plans,  photo- 
graphs, etc.,  of  the  belt  railway  and  coal  dock  of  the  Northwestern  Coal  Railway 
Co.,  now  building  at  Superior,  and  of  various  excavating,  conveying  and  coal- 
handling  devices.  The  belt  line,  as  projected,  will  intersect  all  the  railroad  lines 
entering  Duluth  and  Superior,  of  which  there  are  at  present  six.  The  dock  will 
be  formed  by  filling  to  an  average  depth  of  ten  feet  a  tract  of  more  than  75  acres, 
to  be  enclosed  by  cribs  of  12^^  x  12^''  timber,  hemmed  in  by  a  row  of  60  feet  piles 
driven  to  4-feet  centers.  The  cribs  are  22  feet  deep  and  24  feet  wide,  and  are 
sunk  in  250-feet  sections  with  material  (principally  sand)  raised  by  a  hydraulic 
dredge  capable  of  moving  at  least  300  cubic  yards  of  solid  matter  per  hour.  The 
dredge  consists  of  two  scows  of  o\  feet  draft,  connected  by  a  binge  joint.  The  end 
of  the  20-inch  suction  pipe  carries  a  revolving  cutter,  which  masticates  anything  in 
in  its  way  except  solid  rock.  It  ranges  vertically  28  feet,  and  horizontally  80  feet, 
by  the  swinging  of  the  smaller  scow,  the  main  boat  (95  feet  long)  being  anchored 
by  fore-and-aft  spuds.  If  the  dredge  is  swung  from  the  forward  spud,  a  range  of 
150  feet  is  secured.  A  400  horse-power  engine  works  tlie  pump  (centrifugal)  and 
cutter.  Material  may  be  economically  carried  3,500  feet  through  the  18-inch  deliv- 
ery pipe.  The  method  of  handling  the  coal  on  this  dock  has  not  been  definitely 
planned. 

Adjourned  at  10  p.m.  C.  L.  Annan,  Stcrelary. 
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Boston  Society  of  Civil  Eiii?ineei*s. 


Annual  Dinner,  March  6,  1894.— The  twelfth  annual  dinner  of  the  So- 
ciety was  served  at  Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  at  6  o'clock  p.st.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  members  and  guests  were  present.  President  John  R.  Freeman  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  having  on  either  hand,  as  guests  of  the  Society,  Prof.  F.  R. 
Hutton,  of  Columbia  College,  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers;  Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
Philadelphia;  Prof.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  of  Harvard  University;  Mr.  W.  E.  Parker, 
Agent  of  the  Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Carruth,  Secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Commission. 

After  cigars  had  been  lighted,  President  Freeman  called  the  members  to  order 
and  congratulated  them  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  Society  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  fifteen  years  ago,  showing  an  increase  in  membership  from  about  SO  to 
nearly  330,  and  in  average  attendance  from  12  to  about  80. 

Prof.  Hutton  was  the  first  speaker.  He  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  engineers 
of  to  day  are  becoming  more  and  more  specialists.  It  is  now  impossible  for  one 
man  to  be  eminent  in  every  line  of  engineering.  Another  difliculty  of  to-day  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  engineers  are  now,  more  generally  than  heretofore,  entering 
into  the  employ  of  large  corporations,  and  much  of  the  experimental  data  accumu- 
lated by  them  is  now  held  as  proprietary  matter  and  not  permitted  to  be  published. 
The  engineering  organizations  should  look  to  it  that  the  material  gathered  in  this 
way  is  made  available. 

Mr.  Henry  M.  Howe,  the  retiring  President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  spoke  of  the  advancement  made  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  and 
the  peculiar  qualities  inherent  in  that  metal.  His  message  to  the  civil  engineers 
from  the  mining  engineers  wa*.  Tell  us  what  are  the  values  of  the  physical  proper- 
ties which  you  need  in  steel  for  your  uses. 

Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  brought  the  greeting  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of 
Philadelphia,  and  remarked  that  although  his  city  had  followed  many  years  in  the 
wake  of  her  eastern  sister  in  forming  an  engineering  organization,  her  Club  now 
claims  a  membership  exceeding  that  of  any  other  local  engineering  society  in 
America. 

Prof.  Hollis  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  Sciiool  at  Harvard 
College,  and  of  the  determination  of  President  Eliot  that  this  should  in  no  way  be 
second  to  any  other  department  of  the  university. 

Mr.  William  E.  Parker  was  introduced  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
largest  textile  manufactories  in  the  world.  He  spoke  principally  of  the  importance 
of  industrial  engineering  and  of  its  intimate  relation  with  all  other  branches  of  the 
profession. 

Prof.  William  T.  Sedgwick  told  of  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health.  He  spoke  particularly  of  the  municipal  water  filter,  which  has  been  in 
use  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  since  last  October,  and  stated  that  Mr.  H.  F.  Mills,  the 
engineer  member  of  the  Board,  deserved  much  credit  for  the  success  of  this  under- 
taking, which  had  caused  a  great  decrease  of  typhoid  fever  in  that  city. 

Prof.  George  F.  Swain,  a  member  of  the  Boston  Subway  Commission,  described 
in  brief  the  plans  of  the  commission  to  free  the  streets  of  the  present  crowded  car 
traffic,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  measurable  degree  of  rapid  transit. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Carruth  spoke  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Metropolitan  Park 
Commission.     The  Blue  Hill  reservation  of  4,000  acres  and  the  Middlesex  Fells  of 
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3,000  acres  liave  been  already  secured.  The  aim  is  to  keep  these  reservations  in 
their  wild  state  and  to  preserve  them  as  free  roaming  grounds  for  the  people  for- 
ever. It  is  also  proposed  to  still  further  extend  the  system,  especially  by  securing 
one  of  the  beautiful  beaches  just  outside  the  city  limits. 

The  speech-making  was  closed  by  a  few  remarks  from  Alessrs.  Desmond  Fitz 
Gerald  and  Henry  Manley. 


AxNiTAL  Meeting,  March  21,  1894. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Socie'ty  was 
held  at  its  rooms,  36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  at  7.50  o'clock  p.m.  President  John 
E.  Freeman  in  the  chair,  86  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  Austin  B.  Fletcher,  Perry  Lawton,  Henry  C.  Mildram,  Harold  Parker, 
Cecil  H.  Peabody,  Henry  O.  Peckham,  Thomas  F.  Richardson,  Albert  F.  Sargent, 
Jr.,  Franklin  A.  Snow  and  Richard  H.  Tingley  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  General  Committee,  Engineering 
Headquarters,  World's  Fair,  transmitting  the  thanks  of  the  German  Engineering 
Society  for  courtesies  shown  its  members  visitir.g  the  World's  Fair.  The  commun- 
ication was  placed  on  file. 

The  Secretary  presented,  for  the  Board  of  Government,  a  communication  from 
the  General  Committee,  Engineeriug  Headquarters,  World's  Fair,  returning  to  this 
Society  |55,  this  being  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  contribution  to  the  fund  for 
maintaining  the  headquarters  at  Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair.  The  Board 
recommended  that  the  members  of  the  Society  be  notified  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
money  subscribed  to  this  fund  had  been  returned,  and  that  each  subscriber  be  paid 
his  share  on  application  to  the  Treasurer ;  any  money,  however,  not  called  for  before 
June  1st,  to  be  added  to  the  permanent  fund  of  the  Society.  On  motion  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  was  adopted. 

The  Board  of  Government  reported  on  the  communication  from  the  Engineers' 
Club  in  St  Louis,  in  relation  to  the  exchange  of  members,  and  recommended  that 
the  following  by-law  be  adopted  : 

Any  member  of  any  other  Society  in  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies, 
in  good  standing,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society,  when  duly  elected  as 
described  in  By-Law  7,  without  paying  the  entrance  fee,  and  with  a  release  from  the 
annual  dues  for  such  period,  not  over  one  year,  as  he  may  show  by  certificate  he  has 
paid  in  advance  in  the  Society  from  which  he  comes. 

The  President  presented  and  read  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ment, which  was  accepted. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  the  Secretary  were  read  and  accepted. 

Mr.  Bradford,  for  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures,  reported  progress, 
and  asked  that  the  committee  be  given  until  the  next  meeting  to  report.  On  motion 
the  committee  was  continued  as  at  present  constituted. 

The  Committees  on  National  Public  Works  and  on  Permanent  Headquarters 
reported  progress. 

The  Committee  on  Excursion  submitted  a  report,  which  was  accepted. 

The  Librarian  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library,  which 
was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stearns,  it  was  voted  that  the  que.«tIon  of  the  continuance  of 
the  several  special  committees  and  the  selection  of  the  membersliip  thereof,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures,  be  referred  to  tlie  Board  of 
Government  with  full  powers. 

The  amendment  to  By-Laws  6,  proposed  at  tlie  last  meeting,  was  tlien  con- 
sidered, and,  after  considerable  discussion,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  45  to  1,  in  the 
following  form  : 

The  Board  of  Government  shall  aj.point  from  its  members,  or  from  the  tnnnb.rs 
Of  the  Society  at  large,  the  representatives  on  tlie  Board  of  Managers  of  tiie  Vssocia- 
tion  of  Engineering  Societies  to  which  this  Society  is  entitled  in  addition  to  the 
Secretary. 

The  tellers  appointed  to  canvass  the  letter  ballots  for  officers,  announced  the 
result  of  the  ballot.  There  being  no  election  of  President,  Vice-President  and 
Director,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  choose  between  the  two  candidates  for  each  office 
having  the  highest  number  of  ballots.  As  the  result  of  the  letter  ballot  and  choice 
of  the  meeting,  the  following  were  declared  elected:  ' 

President,  "William  E.  McCLtNTOCK. 

Vice-President  (for  two  years),  Henry  H.  Carter. 

Secretary,  S.  Everett  Tinkham. 

Treasurer,  Edward  W.  Howe. 

Librarian,  Hexry  F.  Bryant. 

Director  (for  two  years),  Frank  O.  Whitney. 

Mr.  William  E.  Foss  read  a  j)aper  in  which  he  presented  some  new  modifica- 
tions of  formulas  for  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes  and  channels. 

Mr.  George  Bowers,  City  Engineer  of  Lowell,  gave  an  account  of  that  city's 
experience  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  from  driven  wells.  Mr.  Bowere  exhibited 
a  large  number  of  photographs  illustrating  the  work,  and  also  showed  the  screens 
used.     Adjourned. 

S.  E.  Tinkham,  Secretary. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Government. 
FOR  the  y'ear  1893-94. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  tlie  Board  of  Govern- 
ment submits  the  following  report  for  the  year  ending  March  21,  1894: 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  total  membership  of  the  Society  was  310,  of 
which  303  were  members,  5  honorary  members  and  2  associates.  During  the  past 
year  we  have  lost  13  members;  4  by  death,  2  by  resignation  and  7  by  forfeiture  of 
membership  for  non-payment  of  dues.  There  have  been  added  to  the  Society 
during  the  year  24  members  by  election,  and  one,  whose  membership  was  forfeited 
for  non-payment  of  dues,  has  been  reinstated  on  the  payment  of  all  arrears,  making 
a  total  addition  of  25,  a  net  gain  in  membership  of  12. 

The  present  membership  of  the  Society  is  322,  of  which  315  are  members,  5 
honorary  members  and  2  associates. 

The  record  of  deaths  among  our  members  is  as  follows  : 
Thomas  W.  Davis,  who  joined  the  Society  April  16,  1879,  died  April  22,  1893. 
Augustus  W.  Locke,  who  joined  the  Society  Oct.  18, 1882,  died  May  13, 1893. 
Charles  W.  S.  Seymour,  who  joined  the  Society  Oct.  17,  1888,  died  Oct.  15,  1893. 
Frederick  H.  Barnes,  who  joined  the  Society  April  18,  1888,  died  Oct.  16,  1893. 

Ten  regular  meetings  and  one  special  meeting  have  been  held  during  the  year, 
and  the  twelfth  annual  dinner  of  tlie  Society  took  place  on  March  6,  1894. 
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At  the  regular  and  special  meetings  the  attendance  aggregated  67S  members 
and  265  visitors,  a  total  of  943.  The  smallest  attendance  at  any  meeting  was  53 
and  the  largest  111 ;  the  average  being  86.  The  attendance  at  the  annual  dinner 
was  118. 

Din-ing  the  year  the  following  papers  and  discussions  have  been  given : 

March,  1893. — Relation  of  the  Engineer  to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  Pro- 
fessional Contact.  Addresses  by  Messrs.  Fitz  Gerald,  J.  W.  Ellis,  McClintock,  P.  M. 
Blake,  Tidd,  Noyes,  A.  W.  Locke  and  Manley. 

April,  1893. — Bridges  Across  Western  Rivers,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Morison.    Illustrated. 

May,  1893. — Freezing  of  Water  in  Mains  to  Long  Island,  Mr.  Dexter  Brackett. 
Measurement  and  Value  of  Water  Power,  Messrs.  G.  A.  Kimball,  Hastings,  Main, 
Buck  and  Hale. 

June,  1893. — Continuation  of  the  same  discussion,  by  Messrs.  Swain,  Tidd, 
Porter,  Herschel  and  Frizell. 

September,  1893. — Memoirs  of  James  B.  Francis  and  McGee  Grant.  Chester 
Bridge  Accident,  Mr.  George  S.  Rice.  Bursting  of  Dam  at  Portland,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Freeman.  Construction  of  Reservoir  Embankments,  Messrs.  Herschel,  Richards, 
Fitz  Gerald  and  J.  H.  Harlow. 

October,  1893. — Continuation  of  discussion  on  Reservoir  Embankments  by 
Messrs.  Fteley,  Edwin  F.  Smith,  J.  Waldo  Smith  and  others.  Prismatic  Stadia- 
Telescope,  Prof.  R.  H.  Richards. 

November,  1893. — Notes  on  Water  Power  Equipment,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunking. 
Instruction  in  Turbines,  as  given  at  the  Institution  of  Technology,  Prof.  Dwight 
Porter.     Memoir  of  Augustus  W.  Locke. 

December,  1893. — Memoir  of  Richard  Fobes.  An  Account  of  the  Teredo 
Navalis  in  Boston  Harbor,  Mr.  Henry  Manley.  Second  part  of  paper  on  Water 
Power  Equipment,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunking. 

January,  1894,  and  Special  Februarv. — A  series  of  papers  on  the  Organization 
of  a  City  Engineer's  Office.  The  Management  of  the  Office,  Indexing  and  Arrange- 
ment of  Plans  and  Records.  City  Surveys  and  Maps.  Records  and  Plans  of  the 
Water  Works,  of  the  Sewer  Work  and  Bridge  Work.  Work  in  Connection  witli  a 
Park  System.     Memoir  to  Joseph  Coulson. 

February,  1894. — Manitou  and  Pike's  Peak  Railroad,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rich- 
ardson.    Illustrated.     Memoir  of  Charles  W.  Drake. 

The  interest  in  our  meetings  and  in  the  excursions  has  continued  during  tlie 
year,  as  the  increased  attendance  clearly  shows.  The  use  of  the  Society's  room  at 
36  Bromfield  Street  by  members  and  friends  has  been  such  as  to  prove  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  such  a  place  of  meeting.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  to  what  extent 
it  has  been  used  by  members,  as  it  is  known  that  quite  a  percentage  of  those  who 
Tisit  the  room  neglect  to  register.  The  librarian  complains  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient shelf  room  to  warrant  the  preparation  of  a  new  catalogue,  and  it  is  evident  to 
all  who  visit  the  room  that  other  and  larger  accommodations  must  be  secured  in 
the  near  future  if  our  library  is  to  be  made  serviceable  to  our  members. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  librarian  four  informal  meetings  have  been  held  in 
the  library  on  the  Wednesday  evenings  not  otherwise  occupied  with  some  regular 
Society  event.  The  average  attendance  has  been  20,  and  every  one,  apparently, 
has  enjoyed  the  social  element  which  has  existed,  besides  in  each  case  gaining 
valuable  information  on  the  matters  under  discussion. 

These  gatherings  have  been  held  with  the  idea  of  supplementing  the  work  of 
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the  regular  meetings  hy  giving  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  details  of  various  works  much  more  clearly  than  would  he  pos- 
sible during  a  formal  discussion.  Besides  this  the  eftect  is  to  give  to  such  niembers 
as  attend  a  better  accpiaintance  with  the  room  and  its  opportunities. 

An  important  feature  of  the  meeting  has  been  the  lack  of  any  attempt  at 
formality.  This  gives  the  privilege  of  asking  a  question  whenever  it  may  occur  to 
the  questioner,  thus  bringing  out  many  of  the  smaller  points  that  would  ordinarily 
be  passed  over. 

While  these  meetings  are  undoubtedly  interesting  and  instruclive  to  tlie  older 
members  of  our  profession,  the  younger  men  in  particular  owe  it  to  themselves  to 
embrace  all  opportunities  for  broadening  their  observation  on  all  of  the  various 
subjects  under  discussion,  since  it  is  to  them  that  the  close  study  of  detail  usually 
falls. 

Copies  of  the  various  detail  plans  so  far  exhibited  iiave  been  promised,  but  on 
account  of  lack  of  space  no  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  to  obtain  them. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  sliows  a  net  increase  of  $581.54  in  the  funds  in 
his  hands. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Government, 

John  R.  Freejian,  President. 


Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  and  Secretary's  Reports  for  the 
Financial  Year  1893-94. 


CURRENT  FUND. 
Receipts. 

Dues  of  resident  members  for  1892-93,      2  @  16  .    .    . $12  00 

"    1893-94,  230  @  $6 1,380  00 

non-resident  "         "    1893-94,    58  @  |4 

"    1893-94,      2  @  $1  

"  "  "        "    1894-95 

resident  "        "    1894-95 

"        new  members •    ■ 

Special  assessments,  297  ("y  §1 

Sales  of  Journals 

Rent  of  office 

Interest  on  deposits 

Cash  at  beginning  of  year 


Expenditures. 
Association  of  Engineering  Societies  for  Journal 

Rent 

Secretary's  salary      

Printing,  postage  and  stationery 

Periodicals  and  binding 

Expenses  of  meetings,  stenographer  and  lantern 

Annual  dinner  expenses 

Gas .... 

Cash  on  hand  


232 

00 

2 

00 

4  00 

7 

00 

103  00 

297 

00 

4  50 

175 

00 

10  88 

(;4 

74 

$2,292 

12 

S956 

25 

506  00 

200 

00 

219 

80 

117 

02 

106 

10 

49 

70 

4  97 

131 

68 

$2,292  12 
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PERMANENT    FUND. 

Receipts. 

Twenty-four  entrance,  fees §240  00 

Interest  and  dividends 173  05 

Cash  at  beginning  of  year 915  00 

$1,328  05 
Expenditures. 

Dues  on  shares  in  Merchants' Co-operative  Bank .  $300  00 

Mortgage  on  real  estate 970  00 

Examining  and  insuring  title 30  50 

Cash  on  hand      27  55 

§1,328  05 

SCHEDtrLE   OF   FUNDS   OF  SOCIETY   ON   MAKCH    19,   1894. 

One  Republican  Valley  Railroad  bond  (par  value) $600  00 

Nine  shares  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  stock  (par  value) 900  00 

Mortgages  on  real  estate 1,800  00 

Twenty-five  shares  Merchants'  Co-operative  Bank 1,771  85 

Cash  on  hand,  Permanent  Fund              27  55 

"       Current  Fund 131  68 

$5,231  08 

Schedule  presented  at  last  annual  meeting 4,649  54 

Increase  during  the  vear      .    .        foSl  54 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Excursions. 

Boston,  March  21,  1894. 
To  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers: 

During  the  past  year  your  committee  has  provided  for  the  Society  nine  excur- 
sions, and  although  for  seven  years  previous  to  last  year  a  summer  excursion,  cov- 
ering several  days,  has  been  arranged,  it  was  thought  best  this  year  to  omit  this 
excursion,  since  so  many  of  the  members  had  planned  to  attend  the  World's  Fair 
at  different  times. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  excursions  made  by  the  Society  during  the  past 
year,  with  the  approximate  attendance  : 

April  19,  1893. — Boston  Bridge  Works,  .".0  present. 

May  17,  1893. — General  Electric  Company,  Lynn,  50  present. 

June  21, 1893. — Experimental  Station  at  Lawrence,  and  New  Filter,  37  present. 

September  20,  1893. — Metropolitan  Sewerage  Works,  Deer  Island,  65  present. 

October  18,  1893. — Sewage  Disposal  Works,  Brockton,  45  present. 

November  15,  1893. — Boston  Rubber  Shoe  Company,  Maiden,  30  present. 

January  24, 1894. — New  Public  Library  and  Natural  History  Rooms,  35  present. 

February  21,  1894 — State  House  Extension,  40  present. 

March  21,  1894. — North  Packing  and  Provision  Company  and  New  England 
Dressed  Meat  and  W^ool  Company,  Somerville,  19  present. 

For  the  Committee, 

F.  V.  Fuller,  Chairman. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  wliich  now  expires  tlie  library  liad  just  been 
removed  to  its  present  quarters  in  this  l)uilding,  and  the  books  had  been  classified 
and  arranged  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hodijdon. 

In  order  to  provide  sufficient  room  for  the  new  books  which  came  from  the 
binders  and  elsewhere  in  the  early  summer,  all  the  books  had  to  be  re-arranged, 
keeping  the  classification  practically  the  same,  but  putting  in  the  background  ihose 
books  least  likely  to  be  required. 

J^ist  what  can  be  done  when  last  year's  periodicals  come  back  from  the  binders 
remains  to  be  seen,  as  all  the  available  space  is  now  practically  occupied. 

The  cases  and  the  room  are  so  crowded  that  one  encounters  more  f>r  less  annoy- 
ance in  trying  to  obtain  information  from  the  shelves.  I  sincerely  hope  that  some 
means  will  appear  by  which  to  make  the  library  more  nearly  what  is  necessary  to 
make  it  of  the  greatest  usefulness  to  this  Societv. 

It  was  hoped  that  something  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  preparing  a  catalogue, 
which  is  much  needed  ;  but  maiidy  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  labor  in- 
volved, and  partly  on  account  of  the  great  proportion  of  periodicals  and  reports, 
which  rendered  a  subject  index  almost  out  of  the  question,  nothing  has  been  done 
about  it. 

The  accession  book  shows  that  during  the  last  year  we  have  received  some  300 
books  and  pamphlets  from  various  sources  mainly  by  gift.  There  is  now  on  the 
table  of  the  reading  room  a  representative  display  of  about  thirty  of  the  leading 
technical  publications  of  the  day,  the  majority  of  which  are  obtained  by  exchange 
or  gift,  and  one  cannot  fail  to  find  something  of  value  or  interest  to  repay  him  for 
looking  it  over. 

The  files  of  these  papers,  many  of  which  are  complete,  make  a  most  valuable 
reference  library. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  procure  full  sets  of  the  technical  reports  of  the 
various  municipalities  hereabouts,  so  that  the  historical  branches  should  be  prop- 
erly attended  to.     The  results  are  so  far  quite  satisfactory. 

The  tise  of  the  library,  from  being  almost  nothing,  has  steadily  grown,  and  if 
we  continue  to  use  our  present  quarters  or  remove  to  better  ones,  it  will,  I  believe, 
continue  to  grow  and  will  become  all  that  could  be  asked. 

I  wish  I  could  make  clear  to  the  membei-s,  and  especially  to  the  younger 
members,  like  myself,  the  great  value  of  our  library  to  them  if  they  should  choose 
to  use  it. 

I  hold  it  to  be  every  man's  duty  to  imform  himself  as  far  as  possible  as  to  the 
methods  of  others,  and  our  library  will,  if  properly  questioned,  have  something  to 
teach  upon  any  given  subject. 

I  sincerely  hope  to  see*  the  usefulness  of  the  room  extended,  and  this  can  be 
greatly  promoted  by  the  occupancy  of  enlarged  quarters,  for  we  could  then  make 
the  library  the  focus  of  facts  regarding  all  works  in  New  England,  as  well  as  a 
repository  of  general  engineering  information. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

II.  F.  IiKVANT, />i6ra»-i  i»i. 

March  21,  1S94. 
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312th  Meeting,  March  7,  1894. — The  312tli  meeting  was  Iield  at  Parlor  44, 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  8  p.m.,  March  7,  1894.  Forty-five  members  and 
gne^ts  present.  In  the  absence  of  President  Herr,  Vice-President  Mead  took  the 
chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  approved. 

Tlie  Secretary  reported  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  follows  : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  to-day,  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Rutledge,  of  Rock- 
ford,  111.,  was  elected  to  membership.  The  applications  for  membership  of  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Gates,  of  Aurora,  111.,  and  Alexander  Von  Babo,  of  Chicago,  were  received 
and  placed  on  file. 

Four  delinquent  members,  having  paid  up  all  arrearages,  were  reinstated  to 
active  membership. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  Engi- 
neering Societies,  enclosing  a  dividend  of  S67  20,  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  J.  Roney,  stating  that  on  account  of  illness  he  had 
been  unable  to  complete  his  proposed  paper  for  this  evening's  meeting,  was  received, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  paper  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Hudson,  on  the  original  construc- 
tion of  the  Burlington  bridge,  be  presented  in  lieu  of  the  one  heretofore  announced. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  no  books,  papers  or  periodicals  belonging  to  the  Society  be  taken 
from  the  rooms  of  the  Society  without  permission  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

A  motion  that  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be  approved  and  filed  was 
seconded  and  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  then  read,  as  follows  : 

Funds  received  since  last  meeting,  $269.06,  which  amount  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  Treasurer. 

Contributions  to  the  library  have  been  received  from  Messrs.  Howard  N. 
Elmer,  Jacob  Harman,  .James  F.  Lewis,  George  D.  Stonestreet,  and  C.  J.  Roney. 

A  motion  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  be  received  and  filed  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

The  Treasurer  reported  funds  on  deposit  March  1st,  SSoo.lo. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Memorial  on  Isaac  Collins  Chesbrough  was 
read  by  the  Secretary. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  accepted  and  printed,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  memorial  be  sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  committee  on  reorganization  reported  progress,  and  the  report  was  received 
and  placed  on  file. 

The  Chair:  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  we  have  met  with  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  our  Ex-President,  Mr.  Abram  Gottlieb,  who  died  suddenly  in 
this  city  on  the  9th  day  of  February. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  draw  up  a  memo- 
rial of  the  deceased  member.  The  Chair  appointed  Mesi^rs.  Morrison,  Strobel  and 
Hughes  as  such  committee. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chanute,  containing  a  translation 
of  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  German  Society  of  Engineers  to  the  various  Engi- 
neering Societies  wiiich  united  in  forming  the  General  Association  of  Engineering 
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Societies  aud  which  maintained  the  Engineering  Headquarters  in  this  city  during 
the  World's  Fair.  The  German  Society  expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  foreign  engineers,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  may  at  some  time 
be  able  to  extend  similar  courtesies  to  the  engineers  of  this  country  and  i hat  the 
interchange  of  ideas  on  scientific  and  engineering  subjects  may  lecome  evm  more 
active  than  it  has  been. 

The  Chair:  Executive  Committee  Circular  No.  4,  being  the  final  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  Engineering  Societies  of  tiie  Columbian  Exposition, 
has  been  received  by  the  Secretary,  and  is  on  file  at  his  office.  The  Committee  so 
managed  its  trust  as  to  be  able  to  declare  a  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  closing 
its  accounts. 

Mr.  Hudson's  paper  on  the  Original  Construction  of  the  Burlington  Bridge  was 
then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

After  discussion,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Morison,  Goldmark  and  Api)leton, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Thomas-  Appletox,  Secretary. 


Eiiariiieei>;''  Club  of  8t.  J.oiiis. 


395th  Meeting,  March  7,  1894 —The  Club  met  at  1600  Lucas  Place,  at  8.15 
P.M.,  President  Crosby  in  the  chair.     Forty  members  and  two  visitors  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  394th  meeting  were  read  and  ai)proved. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  doings  of  its  l-57th  meeting. 

An  application  for  membership  wa.s  announced  from  Edward  B.  Fay,  civil 
engineer,  with  George  S.  Morison,  Chicago. 

The  Secretary  read  the  final  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  associated 
engineering  socieiies  having  in  hand  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  of  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  There  being  a  balance  left  over,  the  sum  of  $35.00  was  returned 
to  this  Club.  On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Executive  Committee  place  this 
sum  to  the  credit  of  the  library  fund. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  having  presented  the  Club  with  cer- 
tain volumes  of  its  Proceedings  which  had  been  missing  from  the  Club's  files,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  extended  to  them. 

It  was  on  motion  ordered  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  devise  means  to  raise  funds,  to  consider  questions  relative  to  the  improvement  of 
the  library,  and  to  report  back  to  the  Club,  the  librarian  to  be  a  member  of  the 
committee.  The  Chair  appointed  on  this  committee  Messrs.  J.  A.  Laird,  Philip  N. 
Moore,  T.  L.  Condron,  J.  B.  Johnson  and  E.  A.  Hermann. 

Mr.  M.  L.  Holman,  Water  Commissioner  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  then  ad- 
dressed the  Club  upon  the  general  features  of  the  New  Water  Works,  discussing  tiie 
matter  briefly  in  its  historical,  present  and  future  aspects.  The  fir?t  agitation  for 
water  works  in  St.  Louis  began  in  1829,  and  the  first  works  were  built  in  1833-36, 
with  a  pumping  station  at  the  foot  of  Ashley  Street,  and  a  wooden  reservoir,  100 
feet  square,  at  Collins  and  Ashley  Streets.  The  pipes  were  all  of  lead,  and  were 
put  in  by  the  city.  The  works  were  later  removed  to  the  foot  of  Bates  Street,  with 
a  reservoir  at  Twenty-second  and  North  Market  Streets.  Mr.  Kirkwood,  of  Brook- 
lyn, was  appointed  to  make  investigations  for  a  new  system,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
present  system  at  Bissell's  Point  was  constructed,  and  went  into  service  in  1872. 
There  are  now  420  miles  of  pipe  in  this  city,  the  amount  having  doubled  in  tiie  last 
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fifteen  years.  The  general  features  of  tlie  new  works  at  the  Chain  of  Kocks  and  at 
Baden  were  described.  The  question,  as  to  tlie  best  method  of  handling  sediment 
in  tlie  Bissell's  Point  reservoirs,  was  discussed.  The  reservoirs  being  now  operated 
at  more  than  double  their  rated  capacity,  it  was  found  necessary  to  operate  them  by 
continuous  flow,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  secure  any  great  amount  of  settle- 
ment. 

After  discussion  by  Messrs.  Moore,  Flad,  Seddon,  Ferguson   and  Crosby,  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

William  H.  Bryan,  Sec:  etary. 


396th  Meeting,  March  21,  1894.  —President  Crosby  called  the  Club  to  order 
at  8.30  P.M.,  at  1600  Lucas  Place.     Forty  members  and  four  visitors  present. 

Tlie  minutes  of  the  395th  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  doings  of  its  158th  and  159th  meetings, 
recommending  E.  B.  Fay  for  election  to  membership.  He  was  balloted  for  and 
elected. 

Applications  for  membership  were  announced  from  George  Brenneke,  assistant 
engineer,  Bellefontaine  Bridge,  and  Charles  G.  Mitchell,  assistant  engineer,  Water 
Works  Extension. 

A  letter  of  tlianks  was  read  by  the  Secrtary  from  the  German  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  acknowledging  courtesies  extended  by  the  Associated  Engineering 
Societies  during  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Mr.  S.  Bent  Russell  then  addressed  the  Club  on  the  leading  engineering  fea- 
tures connected  with  the  Water  Works  Extension,  together  with  the  organization 
and  methods  of  the  engineering  force.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  ques- 
tion of  determining  tlie  design  of  inlet  tower,  intake  tunnel,  engine  house  and  con- 
duit, and  the  methods  employed  in  construction  and  the  difliculties  encountered, 
were  described.  The  conduit  is  about  37,000  feet  long.  From  the  Chain  of  Rocks 
to  Baden  it  is  11  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  expected  to  deliver  100,000,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours.  From  Baden  to  Blssell's  Point  it  is  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  has 
a  capacity  of  65,000,000  gallons.  These  calculations  are  based  upon  a  computed 
velocity  of  2  feet  per  second.  The  address  was  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern 
slides,  showing  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  hour  being  late,  adjournment  was 
had  without  discussion. 

William  H.  Bryan,  Secretary. 


Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland. 


March  13,  1894. — Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms. — The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  at  7.50  p.m.  Forty-one  members  and  visitors  were 
present. 

The  record  of  the  meeting  held  on  February  1.3th  was  read  and  approved. 

An  application  for  active  membership  was  presented  from  Mr.  James  W.  Morris, 
General  Road  Master,  N.  Y.,  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R.,  30  Euclid  Avenue. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  O.  Chanute  was  read,  transmitting  a  translation  of  a  letter 
from  the  Society  of  German  Engineers,  Berlin,  to  the  General  Committee  of  Asso- 
ciated Engineering  Societies,  expressing  its  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  extended 
to  its  members  at  the  World's  Fair.  Anotlier  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Chanute, 
transmitting  the  final  report  of  the  General  Committee  of  Engineering  Societies, 
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Columbian   Exposition,  and  returning  $32  as  tlie  Club's  share  of  the  iinexpeniled 
balance  on  hand  after  paying  all  bills. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  read  and  accepted,  and 
were  ordered  spread  on  the  records. 

A  rei)ort  from  the  Program  Committee  was  read  by  ^Ir.  George  E.  Gifibrd, 
Chairman,  and  one  on  the  subject  of  "Architecture,"  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hopkinson. 
These  reports  were  accepted  and  on  motion  referred  lo  the  Library  Committee  for 
publication. 

A  report  from  the  Local  Committee  on  Columliian  Exposition  was  jirescnted  bv  • 
Mr.  W.  H.  Searles,  Secretary,  and  was  received,  adopted  and  ordered  spread  upon 
the  records. 

A  report  from  the  Committee  on  National  Public  Works  was  made  to  the  eflect 
that  the  committee  at  this  time  could  do  nothing  further,  and  therefore  asked  to  be 
discharged.     The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  disciiarged. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Committee  on  "New  Quarters,"  through  Mr. 
C  W.  Wason,  stating  that  the  needs  of  the  Club  were  being  considered  in  the  pro- 
posed remodeling  of  the  Case  Library  building,  and  asking  also  that  the  committee 
be  discharged.     The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  discharged. 

Proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution  in  reference  to  canvas  of  votes  for 
members  and  in  reference  to  tlie  method  of  nominating  officers  were  i)re<ented  by 
Messrs.  James  Ritchie,  William  T.  Blunt  and  Frank  C.  Osborn.  It  was  moved  and 
carried  that  these  amendments  be  laid  on  the  table  for  one  month.  It  was  also 
moved  and  carried  that  the  Secretary  have  the  proposed  amendments  printed  and 
mailed  to  the  members  with  notices  of  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Benjamin  announced  that  it  is  proposed  to  so  arrange  the  contents 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Exgineerixg  Societies  that  the  pro- 
ceedings can  be  separated  from  the  papers  in  binding,  if  desired,  and  that  by  this 
arrangement  space  will  be  provided  for  short  notices  of  general  engineering 
interest.  It  is  desired  by  the  editor  of  the  Journal  that  members  of  the  asso- 
ciated societies  should  forward  to  him  for  this  purpose  such  notices  as  would  be  of 
value  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 

President  A.  H.  Porter  read  the  annual  address,  entitled  "The  Engineer  and 
His  Work." 

The  tellers  submitted  the  following  report  of  the  result  of  the  election  of  dtlicers 

and  members : 

For  Presidenl. 

Ambrose  Swasey 60  C.S.Howe PJ 

For   Vice-President. 

John  N.  Richardson 54  F.  A.  Coburn 25 

For  Secretary. 

F.  C.  Osborn 60  F.  H.  Nefl' 19 

For  Trea-mrer. 

C.  P.  Leland .    .    56  J.  C.  W^illace 23 

For  Librarian. 

C.  H.  Benjamin 52  A.  H.  Porter 1/ 

For  First  Dircc'or. 

C.  W.  Wason 44  C.  F.  Lewis 3o 

For  Second  Director. 

N.  B.Wood 39  Walter  Miller •'"•' 

For  Members.  .  _  ^ 

HenrvEarleRiggs,  Corresponding   73  Isaac  Knapp  Piersmi   Active     .    .     .'^ 

Edwin  Grant  Lane,  Active    ..    .    73  Charles  Fre.lenc  Mabery,  Active      -3 
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Both  candidates  for  Second  Director  having  received  the  same  number  of 
votes,  it  was  necessary  to  have  another  ballot.  This  resulted  in  20  votes  for  Mr. 
Walter  Miller,  and  16  for  Mr.  N.  B.  Wood.  Mr.  Walter  Miller  was,  therefore, 
declared  elected  to  the  office  of  Second  Director. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Leiand,  Chairman  of  the  Banquet  Committee,  announced  that  tho 
banquet  would  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  21st,  at  the  Hollenden 
Hotel. 

Tlie  retiring  President  extended  his  thanks  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Club  for  the  cordial  support  and  co-operation  given  him  during  his  administration, 
and  particularly  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Searles,  for  advice  and  assistance  rendeied. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Warner,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  tendered 
to  tlie  retiring  officers  for  their  labors  and  devotion  to  the  interest  of  the  Club 
during  the  year. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10  p.m. 

Frank  C.  Osborn,  Secretary. 


Association 
Engineering  Societies. 
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"Western  Society  of  Engineers. 


313th  Meeting,  Apeil  4,  1894. — The  meeting  was  held  at  Parlor  1,  Grand 
Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  8  p.m.  Thirty-six  members  and  guests  present.  Presi- 
dent Herr  took  the  chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  follows : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  March  26th,  bills  amounting  to 
1357.45  were  approved  and  ordered  paid.  This  amount  includes  the  bill  for  the 
Journal  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1894,  which  is  §339.00.  The  Board 
authorized  a  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  room,  51  Lakeside  Building,  for  a  term  of 
one  year  from  "May  1,  1894. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  April  4th,  bills  amounting  to  $137.20  were 
approved  and  ordered  paid.  The  dividend  received  from  the  General  Committee 
of  Engineering  Societies  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  sending  forty  copies  of 
the  proceedings  of  Division  E.  (Engineering  Education)  of  the  Congress,  to  a  like 
number  of  Foreign  Engineering  Societies  with  the  compliments  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers. 

Messrs.  Alexander  W.  Gates,  of  Aurora,  111.,  and  Alex,  von  Babo,  of  Chicago, 
were  elected  to  membership. 

The  applications  for  membership  of  Messrs.  Dion  Geraldine,  of  Chicago,  and 
Jacob  B.  Rohrer,  of  Lemont,  111.,  were  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Funds  amounting  to  $237.20  have  been  received  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  and  deposited  with  the  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  reports  cash  on  hand  March  31st,  $514.42. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  read  and  received  and  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  file. 

The  Librarian^ then  reported  contributions  to  the  library  from  Mr.  F.  A. 
Calkins,  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Nichol,  from  Mr.  Charles  L.  Strobel  and  from  the  library 
of  the  late  William  Scherzer. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  was  received  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Memorial  of  William 
Scherzer,  which  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  Engi- 
neering Societies. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Randolph  that  the  report  be  received  and  placed  on  file 
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and  printed  in  the  Journal,  also  that  a  copy  of  the  menaorial  be  sent  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased.     Seconded  and  carried. 

The  Committee  on  Eeorganization  reported  progress. 

After  discussion  it  was  unanimously  ordered  that  the  report  be  received  and 
placed  on  file,  and  that  the  recommendations  contained  therein  be  approved  and 
carried  out. 

The  President:  The  next  and  most  interesting  feature  will  be  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Roney,  entitled,  "Some  Notes  on  the  German  Col- 
lective Exhibit  of  Engineering  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition." 

Mr.  Roney  then  read  the  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract : 

The  Royal  Prussian  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  of  Berlin,  made  very  extensive 
exhibit  of  plans,  drawings,  photographs  and  publications  of  the  regulation  of  the 
Prussian  rivers,  construction  of  canals  and  improvements  of  harbors,  etc.,  together 
with  several  models  of  movable  river  weirs. 

There  was  also  exhibited  a  self-registering  river  and  tide  gage  of  the  Seibt- 
Fuess  system,,  invented  by  Prof.  Seibt,  of  Berlin,  and  constructed  by  R.  Fuess,  of 
Berlin. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Schmidt,  of  Altona  Rainweg,  exhibited  two  colored  drawings  and  a 
sheet-iron  model  of  his  patent  iron  sheet  piling  with  concrete  filling,  adopted  for 
quay  walls  in  Bremen,  Vegesack  and  Cameroon. 

Messrs.  Menck  &  Hambrock,  Altona,  Hamburg,  exhibited  colored  drawings 
of  contractors'  machinery  for  pier  building  at  Santos  Harbor,  Brazil,  consisting  of 
steam  pile  drivers,  a  centrifugal  pump  for  dredging  mud,  and  a  traveling  crane  for 
depositing  concrete  beton  under  water. 

The  city  government  of  Worms  exhibited  a  model  of  caisson  used  in  Fischer's 
system  of  pipe  laying  in  water-bearing  earth,  with  colored  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  apparatus  as  used  in  laying  the  water  supply  pipes  of  the  city  of 
Worms  on  the  Rhine. 

The  same  city  exhibited  Fischer  &  Peters'  plate  filter  system  now  in  use  in  the 
water  works  of  the  city  of  Worms. 

The  Magistrate  of  the  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  exhibited  a  collection  of 
maps  and  colored  drawings  of  the  drainage  and  water  supply  system  of  that  city, 
including  precipitation  and  disinfection  of  sewage,  details  of  pumping  stations, 
wells,  etc. 

Mr.  G.  Luther,  of  Brunswick,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  drawings  and 
photographs  of  machinery  manufactured  and  works  constructed  by  him.  Among 
these  were  large  duplex  pumping  engines,  floating  harbor  cranes,  the  harbor  instal- 
lation of  La  Platta,  ATgentine  Republic,  etc.;  also  large  water-color  views  and 
photographs  of  the  improvement  of  the  lower  Danube,  and  colored  drawings  of  the 
grain  elevators  of  Galatz  and  Braila  on  the  Danube.  He  also  exhibited  drawings 
of  a  project  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Odessa,  Russia,  the  principal 
shipping  point  for  the  great  grain-producing  region  of  Southern  Russia.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  entire  plant  is  upwards  of  §6,000,000. 

Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  Society  library  are  co})ies  in  German  and 
French  of  a  quarto  publication  by  Mr.  G.  Luther,  of  130  pages,  very  fully  illustrated, 
to  which  reference  is  made  for  a  full  description  and  discussion  of  this  project. 
Notes  which  had  been  prepared  of  many  other  interesting  exhibits  were  not  read 
for  lack  of  time. 

The  writer  expressed  his  warm  appreciation  of  the  entire  German  Engineering 
Exhibit;    an  exhibit   which   won   the   admiration   alike  of  engineers,  the  press. 
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and  intelligent  visitors  generally,  and  which  is  to  be  again  exhiljited  during  the 
coming  summer  in  Berlin. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  results  of  an  immense 
amount  of  labor.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Eoney  has  touched  upon  some  subject  that  is 
interesting  to  each  one  of  you.  Some  of  those  descriptions  may  have  brought  up 
ideas  that  you  have  been  working  on,  and  you  may  get  more  information  by  dis- 
cussing them.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from  German  engineering,  and 
perhaps  more  in  the  direction  of  hydraulic  engineering,  river  work,  etc.,  than  in 
any  other.     I  was  particularly  interested  in  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

After  remarks  by  Mr.  Kandeler  and  others  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Thos.  Appleton,  Secretary. 


Civil  Engiiieei*s'  Club  of  Cleveland. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Kooms,  April  11,  1894. — The  Club  met  at  7.45, 
President  Swasey  and  35  members  present.  President  Swasey  made  some  opening 
remarks  introductory  to  his  term  of  office  and  recommended  that  the  Club  make 
excursions  to  manufacturing  establishments  during  the  year. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Osborn,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Searles  was  made 
Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  March  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Paine  were  appointed  tellers  for  the  evening. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Wason,  President  of  the  Electrical  Club,  was  read,  inviting 
the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  to  visit  one  of  the  power  stations  on  May  2d.  On 
motion,  the  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

Mr.  Leland  presented  a  report  of  the  Banquet  Committee,  which  was  accepted 
and  ordered  placed  on  the  minutes.     The  report  was  as  follows  : 

Civil  Engineers'  Club  14th  Annual  Banquet,  March  21,  1894. 

Receipts.    146  Tickets,  at  $2.00 $292  00 

Disbursements $292  00 

No  surplus,  no  deficit ;  and  hence,  no  assessment. 

C.  P.  Leland,  Chairman. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  then  taken  up  for  discus- 
sion. Under  Art.  Ill,  Mr.  Searles  moved  that  Sec.  G  of  the  proposed  amendment 
be  altered  so  as  to  read  "  The  tellers  sliall  use  a  tally  sheet  of  the  form  given  in 
the  appendix  (Form  E)."  and  to  .strike  out  the  numbered  paragrapiis  in  Sec.  6,  the 
rest  of  the  section  to  stand  as  given  in  the  amendment. 

Dr.  Howe  moved  that  Mr.  Searles  be  requested  to  prepare  the  form  "  E  "  and 
submit  it  with  the  amendment  for  letter  ballot.     Seconded  and  carried. 

In  considering  Art.  VII,  Ur.  Thompson  ofiered  a  written  substitute  for  Sec.  1, 
which,  after  some  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Searles  moved  to  substitute,  for  Sec.  1  of  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
present  Sec.  1,  Art.  VII  of  the  Constitution,  amended  so  as  to  read  "  This  com- 
mittee shall  nominate  one  active  member,  etc.,"  instead  of  two  active  members  as 
at  present.     This  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

The  tellers  reported  the  election  to  Active  membership  of  Jas.  W.  Morris. 
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Prof.  Benjamin  made  some  remarks  upon  the  new  issue  of  the  Journal,  and" 
urged  members  to  furnish  short  paragraphs  on  engineering  subjects  which  might 
be  published  in  it.  He  also  called  attention  to  "  Weston's  Index  of  Current  Engi- 
neering Literature,"  recommending  its  purchase  by  tlie  members  as  a  work  'of 
great  value. 

Mr.  Porter  recommended  that  the  Club  have  a  committee  on  rooms,  and  on 
motion  the  committee  of  last  year  was  reappointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wason^ 
Porter  and  Langley. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  two  members  of  the  Club,  L.  L.  Leg- 
gett  on  April  2d  and  C.  B.  Krause  on  April  3d.  On  motion,  two  committees  were 
appointed  by  the  President  to  prepare  memorials  of  the  lives  of  these  deceased 
members.  In  relation  to  Mr.  Leggett,  the  committee  is  composed  of  Messrs. 
Leland,  Morley  and  Warner.  In  relation  to  Mr.  Krause,  the  committee  is  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Alex.  E.  Brown,  Osborn  and  Richardson. 

The  President  announced  the  committees  for  the  year.  On  Finance,  Jno.  N. 
Richardson,  C.  P.  Leland  and  C.  W.  Wason ;  Library,  C.  H.  Benjamin,  F.  C. 
Osborn  and  Walter  Miller ;  Programme,  Geo.  Bartol,  A.  E.  Brown,  E.  C.  Cooke^ 
W.  C.  Jewett,  J.  W.  Langley,  W.  W.  Sabin  and  Jared  A.  Smith. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read  by  Mr.  West,  entitled  "  A  Plea  and  Plan 
for  Suburban  Homes  and  Rapid  Transit  for  City  Employes,"  and  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Porter,  Howe,  Thompson,  and  others. 

The  hour  being  late,  the  second  paper  announced  for  tlie  evening  was  post- 
poned, and  at  10  o'clock  the  Club  adjourned. 

W.  H.  Searles,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


Engineers'  Cltil)  of  St.  Louis. 


397th  Meeting,  April  11,  1894. — President  Crosby  called  the  Club  to  order 
at  8.30  P.M.  at  1600  Lucas  Place.     Thirty-two  members  and  three  visitors  present. 

In  the  absence  of  the  (Secretary,  Mr.  T.  L.  Condron  was  appointed  Secretary 
pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  396th  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  doings  of  its  160th  meeting,  approving 
the  applications  for  membership  of  Messrs.  Chas.  Dwight  Mitchell  and  Wm. 
George  Brenneke.  They  were  unanimously  elected  to  membership,  twenty-nine 
votes  being  cast. 

Applications  for  membership  were  announced  from  Guy  Willis  Latta,  engineer 
with  Chas.  W.  Melcher  Machinery  Company,  and  Prof.  AVm.  Kendrick  Hatt, 
Associate  Professor  Civil  Engineering,  Purdue  University. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  395th  meeting  to  devise  means  for  improving 
the  library,  submitted  the  following  report : 

Members  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Library  Committee  met  on  April  4th,  at  4  p.m.  in  the  Club  rooms. 

The  chairman  read  several  communications  from  publishers  of  engineering  journals  regarding 
rates  of  subscriptions  and  price  for  back  volumes. 

The  committee  does  not  favor  the  purchase  of  baclj  volumes  from  the  publishers,  but  would 
recommend,  when  the  Club  has  sufficient  funds  to  apply  to  this  purpose,  to  advertise  for  all  back 
numbers  desired. 

The  committee  further  recommends  subscribing  for  the  Engineering  JV€«\s  and  Railroad  Gazette 
immediately ;  also  the  purchase  of  Howe's  book  on  steel. 
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The  committee  further  recommends  the  creation  of  a  fund  of  S150,  to  be  expended  each  year  for 
five  years  ;  and  suggests  that  fifty  or  more  members  of  the  Club  guarantee  to  contribute  S3  per  rear 
for  five  years,  or  such  part  of  that  amount  as  would  bring  the  sum  contributed  by  the  Club  for 
library  purposes  up  to  SloO  each  year.  Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Laird. 
J.  B.  Johnson, 
E.  A.  Heb-mann. 
Philip  N.  Mookk, 
t.  l.  condron, 
Committee  on  Improvement  of  Lihrary. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Russell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Colby,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Perkins,  seconded  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  committee  was 
made  a  permanent  one  to  continue  the  work  of  improving  the  library. 

The  librarian  announced  the  presentation  of  a  copy  of  tlie  "  Personal  Recollec- 
tions of  Werner  Von  Siemens  "  to  the  library  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Leonard,  and  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  of  the  Club  be  extended  Mr.  Leonard.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Flad. 
The  Club  voted  the  same  unanimously. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  then  presented  by  Mr.»J.  A.  Laird,  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  water  works  extension,  upon  the  "New  Machinery  now  Being 
Installed."  Mr.  Laird  gave  a  general  description  of  the  four  different  types  of 
pumping  engines  under  contract,  with  cost  of  each.  The  main  shaft  of  high  service 
engine  No.  6  is  of  nickel  steel,  92,000  pounds  tenstile  strength  and  22  per  cent, 
elongation  in  four  diameters.  The  capacity  and  duty  tests  on  Cliain  of  Rocks 
engines  are  to  be  for  720  consecutive  hours.  There  is  a  15-ton  electric  traveling 
crane  in  the  engine  house  at  the  Chain  of  Rocks;  vertical  hoist,  80  feet.  It  haa 
not  caused  a  moment's  delay  in  nine  months'  use,  and  is  looked  after  and  run  by  an 
ordinary  helper. 

There  are  separate  steam  mains  for  each  pair  of  engines.  All  feed  water  will 
be  metered.  The  running  of  the  entire  plant  will  be  made  as  near  as  possible  a 
perpetual  duty  trial.' 

The  specifications  for  the  Baden  10,000,000-gallon  engines  call  for  12.5,000,000 
foot-pounds  duty,  and  offer  a  bonus  of  $1,000  per  million  of  duty  developed  above 
125,000,000;  and  provide  a  forfeit  of  ?2,500  per  each  million  that  the  duty  falls 
below  125,000,000. 

These  engines  are  provided  with  pressure  relief  valves,  capable  of  by-passing 
all  water  delivered  back  into  suction. 

The  Baden  engine  house  will  be  provided  with  a  20-ton  electric  traveling  crane. 

When  the  stations  at  Baden  and  Chain  of  Rocks  are  completed,  the  engines 
and  boilers  will  be  put  on  regular  running  watches,  and  will  be  overhauled  at 
regular  intervals.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  rnachinery  will  be  able  to  do  the 
same  work  at  half  the  cost  of  the  present  plants,  and  save,  on  a  15,000,000  gallon 
high-service  engine  running  two-thirds  of  the  time,  i^7,150  per  year,  which  is  5  per 
cent,  interest  on  $143,000. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  Flad  and  continued  by  Messrs.  Seddon  and 
Ferguson  and  Prof.  Kineally. 

A  number  of  fine  lantern  slides  were  thrown  upon  the  screen  illustrating  the 
extension  of  the  water-works.     Adjourned. 

T.  L.  CoNDRON,  Secretary  pro  tern. 


398th  Meeting,  April  18,  1894.— The  Club  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.m. 
by  Vice-President  Russell  at  1600  Lucas  Place.     Thirty-five  members  and   ten 

visitors  present. 
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The  minutes  of  the  397th  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  doings  of  its  161st  meeting,  announcing 
the  resignation  of  H.  S.  Pritchett,  to  take  effect  June  1st,  and  approving  ajDplica- 
tions  for  membership  from  W.  K.  Hatt  and  G.  W.  Latta.  They  were  balloted  for 
and  elected.  An  application  for  membership  from  E.  P.  Fredericks,  superintendent 
of  Broderick  &  Bascom  Wire  Rope  Company,  was  announced. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  : 

President  Engineer^  Clith,  City. 

Dear  Sir:  As  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Engineers'  Chib  of  St.  Louis  for 
the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  movement  to  establish  boulevards,  I  wish  to  report  that,  under 
instructions  from  the  Club  of  February  22, 1894,  your  committee  has  co-operated  with  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Society  of  Architects,  and  the  joint  committee  has  concluded  to  organize  a 
committee  of  sixty  to  inaugurate  the  movement. 

Communications  were  addressed  by  the  joint  committee  to  the  difierent  clubs  and  exchanges  in 
the  city,  and  in  consequence  thereof  the  following  gentlemen  have  been  selected  to  co-operate  with 
us,  to-wit : 

Real  Estate  Exchange — Jas.  M.  Carpenter,  Leslie  A.  Moffitt,  Jno.  H.  Terry,  Ed.  B.  Wolff  and 
A.  O.  Rule. 

Mercantile  Club — Frank  Gaiennie,  F.  A.  Drew,  C.  C.  NichoUs,  J.  M.  Jordan  and  J.  B.  Case. 

Builders'  Exchange — Anthony  Ittner,  Jas.  D.  Fitzgibbon,  Daniel  Evans,  Wm.  J.  Baker,  Wm.  A. 
Rutler  and  Jere  Sheehan. 

University  Club— E.  B.  Adams,  E.  C.  Dameron,  Walker  Hill  and  H.  T.  Kent. 

Merchants'  Exchange — D.  R.  Francis,  Chas.  Parsons,  Geo.  H.  Small,  Jno.  W.  Kauflman  and 
F.  N.  Judson. 

St.  Louis  Club— H.  Clay  Pierce,  S.  M.  Dodd,  O.  L.  Whitelaw,  ElUs  Wainwright  and  Clinton 
Rowell. 

Union  Club — Maj.  C.  C.  Rainwater,  E.  T.  Allen,  H.  A.  Haeussler,  E.  S.  Rowse  and  Jas.  Chris- 
topher. 

Commepcial  Club— E.  O.  Stanard,  Jno.  S.  Moffitt,  Alvah  Mansur,  I.  M.  Morton  and  Geo.  H. 
Holland. 

Architects'  Club — Wm.  S.  Eames,  R.  W.  Walsh,  Fred  Widmann,  Craig  McClure  and  Chas.  K. 
Ramsey. 

Engineers'  Club— Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  Prof.  W.  S.  Chaplin,  Prof.  W.*B.  Potter,  Robt.  Moore 
and  Julius  Pitzman. 

At  the  meeting  held  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  April  11th,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  an  executive 
committee  of  thirteen  to  submit  a  plan  of  organization  at  the  next  meeting,  and  said  committee 
was  also  authorized  to  select  ten  additional  members  for  the  committee  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  joint  Committee  of  Architects  and  Engineers.  In  the  course  of  the  next  week  we 
expect  to  complete  the  organization. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Woodward,  Eames  and  myself,  was  appointed  to  call  on 
the  Mayor  with  reference  to  the  matter,  and  we  were  assured  by  the  Mayor  and  by  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  who  were  present  at  the  meeting,  by  request  of  the  Mayor,  that 
the  administration  was  in  harmony  with  the  movement  and  would  assist  in  any  systematic  move- 
ment. Very  respectfully, 

Julius  Pitzman,  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Mr.  R.  E.  McMath  then  delivered  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  addresses  on  the 
"  New  Water  Works,"  having  special  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  water  supply. 
He  showed  that  the  location  of  intake  at  the  Chain  of  Rocks  was  the  best  that 
could  be  selected,  as  it  permitted  of  an  extension  by  tunnel  4J  miles  long,  to  Belle- 
fontaine  Bluffs  on  the  Missouri  River,  should  such  an  extension  ever  prove  desir- 
able. The  location  of  the  liigh-service  stations  at  Bissell's  Point  and  Baden  was 
also  shown  to  be  admirable  for  the  purpose.  Tlie  general  scheme  of  handling  and 
distribution  was  explained.  He  showed  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  Mississippi 
River  water  to  reach  the  intake,  but  denied  that  this  water  was  worse  tlian  Mis- 
souri River  water.  He  showed  the  extent  of  pollution  from  Chicago  sewage  now 
existing,  and  the  amount  to  be  expected  when  the  drainage  canal  is  put  into  service. 
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He  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  value  of  analysis  and  other  investigations  of 
water  supplies  made  heretofore,  and  urged  an  investigation  of  the  entire  subject  by 
the  general  government  as  being  free  from  all  suspicion  of  local  or  other  prejudicial 
influences. 

The  discussion  was  very  full,  and  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Ockerson, 
Holman,  Johnson,  Ferguson,  Macklind,  Kineally,  Seddon  and  Fiad. 

The  following  visitors  also  added  materially  to  the  interest  of  ihe  discussion : 
Prof.  Sanger,  Drs.  Green  and  Ravold  and  Mr.  Wixford.     Adjourned. 

Wm.  H.  Bryan,  Secretary. 


Montana  Society  of  Civil  Engrineei*s. 


Apkil  14,  1894. — The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent W.  A.  Haven  ;  six  members  being  present. 

The  minutes  of  meetings  held  February  10th  and  March  10th,  were  read  and 
approved. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  transmitting  the 
final  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Engineering  Societies,  and  returning 
$12.00  to  the  Society,  its  share  of  the  balance  remaining  on  hand  from  the  amount 
contributed  by  the  different  societies  for  the  entertainment  of  visiting  ertgineers  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  ;  also  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  the  Society  of 
German  Engineers  to  the  General  Committee  of  American  Engineering  Societies, 
extending  the  thanks  of  that  Society  for  the  entertainment  of  its  members  at 
Chicago. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Harper  relative  to  the  measurement  of 
water  under  the  Montana  statute  defining  a  miner's  inch,  in  which  Mr.  Harper 
stated  that  it  had  been  his  practice  to  use  one  and  a  half  cubic  feet  per  minute  as 
being  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  old  miner's  inch. 

He  believed  the  present  law  was  ambiguous  and  self-contradictory,  and  doubted 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  frame  any  law  for  the  measurement  of  a  miner's  inch,  that 
would  be  uniformly  construed  in  the  same  manner  by  the  courts  and  the  various 
engineers  who  would  be  called  upon  to  interpret  it. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  E.  J.  Hainer,  member  of  Congress  from 
Nebraska,  relative  to  the  bill  regulating  postal  rates  on  Society  publications,  in 
which  Mr.  Hainer  stated  that  a  suitable  amendment  would  be  ofl'ered  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  providing  for  the  admission  of  all  scientific  and  professional  publications 
to  the  U.  S.  mails  as  second-class  matter. 

The  question  of  ownership  of  an  engineer's  notes  was  quite  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Gumming  stated  that  in  this  State  an  engineer  is  often  called  upon  to  run 
some  important  connection  line  in  a  mine,  and  tlie  execution  of  the  work  after  it  is 
laid  out  devolves  upon  the  mine  superintendent  or  foreman.  If  he  should  fail  to 
follow  the  engineer's  lines  and  instructions,  the  work,  when  completed,  might  not 
connect,  and  tiie  engineer  would  be  liable  for  an  action  for  damages.  If  he  had 
parted  with  his  original  notes  he  would  have  notiiing  to  show  that  his  work  had 
been  correctly  done  and  where  the  fault  really  lay.  The  mining  company  should, 
however,  be  furnished  with  a  full  and  complete  copy  of  all  the  notes  as  soon  as  the 
survey  is  made. 
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Other  instances  were  cited  where  an  engineer  would  be  justified  in  retaining 
either  a  copy  or  the  original  notes. 

The  opinion  of  most  of  those  present  was  that  the  employer  is  entitled  to  all 
notes  and  information  obtained  from  any  survey,  but  that  the  engineer  making  the 
survey  ought  to  have  the  right  to  retain  either  the  original  notes  or  a  copy  of  the 
same  whenever  he  considers  them  of  importance  for  future  use  ;  provided  they  are 
not  to  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  his  employer's  interests. 

No  further  business  offering,  the  Society  thereupon  adjourned. 

G.  O.  Foss,  Secretary. 

Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


April  18,  1894. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  its  rooms,  36 
Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  at  7.55  o'clock  p.m.  Seventy-eight  members  and  visitors 
were  present. 

President  William  E.  McClintock,  in  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  thanked 
the  members  for  the  honor  they  had  conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him  to  preside 
during  the  coming  year,  and  promised  to  serve  them  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  William  T.  Barnes,  Sumner  Hollingsworth  and  William  F.  Williams 
were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  following  by-law,  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Government  at  the  last 
meeting,  was  adopted  unanimously : 

"  Any  member  of  any  other  Society  in  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies, 
in  good  standing,  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society,  when  duly  elected  as 
described  in  By-Law  7,  without  paying  the  entrance  fee,  and  with  a  release  from 
the  annual  dues  for  such  period,  not  over  one  year,  as  he  may  show  by  certificate 
he  has  paid  in  advance  in  the  Society  from  which  he  comes." 

The  Board  of  Government  reported  that  it  had  appointed  the  following  special 
committees : 

On  Excursions— F.  I.  Winslow,  C.  T.  Main,  F.  C.  Cofiin,  H.  B.  Wood  and  H. 
S.  French. 

On  Permanent  Quarters — Thomas  Doane,  Desmond  Fitz  Gerald,  E.  W.  Howe, 
M.  M.  Tidd  and  C.  F.  Allen. 

On  the  Library— H.  F.  Bryant,  S.  E.  Tinkham,  H.  D.  Woods,  J.  H.  Stanwood 
and  F.  E.  Sherry. 

Board  of  Managers— H.  E.  Tinkham,  John  R.  Freeman  and  Henry  Manley. 

The  Board  of  Government  recommended  that  the  sum  of  $75  be  appropriated 
for  binding  and  other  library  purposes,  and  on  motion  the  recommendation  was 
adopted. 

Prof.  A.  E.  Burton,  for  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures,  submitted  and 
read  its  annual  report.     On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  printed. 

On  motion  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures,  as  at  present  constituted, 
was  continued  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  William  B.  Fuller  read  a  paper  on  Street  Grades  and  Intersections,  which 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Manley  and  Brooks  and  others. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Plimpton  then  gave  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  West  End  Street  Railway  Company,  in  welding  its  tracks  electrically. 
Mr.  Plimpton's  remarks  were  illustrated  by  blackboard  sketches  and  specimens  of 
the  rails  as  welded. 

Adjourned. 

S.  E.  Tinkham,  Secretary. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures. 
Submitted  April  IS,  1894. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Me:isures  presented  last. year 
the  stand  was  taken  that  this  committee  could  best  riiUlU  its  duty  to  the  Society, 
not  by  advocating  any  particular  system  of  units  of  measure,  not  by  urging  anv 
present  action  in  this  matter,  but  by  presenting  simply  a  condensed  record  of  con- 
temjjorary  events  transpiring  in  the  world-at-large  witii  reference  to  the  simplifica- 
tion and  perfection  of  standards  of  measure. 

The  present  committee  has  decided  in  the  main  to  follow  the  same  plan,  and 
begs  leave  to  submit,  as  matters  of  interest  to  all  who  desire  to  see  progress  in  the 
art  of  measuring,  the  following  facts. 

During  the  past  year  the  Commissioners  of  the  Topographical  Survey  of  Mas- 
sachusetts have  completed  the  work  of  accurately  locating  all  the  town  boundary 
monuments  in  23  towns  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State.  This  worl:  has 
been  carried  on  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  to  accomplish  the  best  results  which 
should  commend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  precision  and  accuracy  of  state- 
ment. Every  well-authenticated  town  boundary  monument  has  been  located  with 
reference  to  its  latitude  and  longitude,  and  by  its  distance  and  direction  from 
adjoining  monuments,  with  an  error  of  location  which  rarely  exceeds  the  size  of 
the  horizontal  surface  of  the  monument  itself.  The  records  of  the  town  boundary 
work  are  accessible  to  all  engineers  and  surveyors,  every  town  having  a  manuscript 
record  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  each  monument,  of  the  distances  between 
monuments  in  meters  and  in  feet,  and  of  the  true  bearing  or  azimuth  from  one 
monument  to  another,  together  with  sucla  a  description  by  plot  and  perspective 
sketch  that  the  monument  may  readily  be  found.  In  addition  to  the  above  data 
the  commissioners  are  including  in  their  triangulation  nearly  every  church-spire 
or  other  suitable  permanent  signal,  and  tlie  relative  positions  of  these  points  are  to 
be  given  with  reference  to  each  other  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  pursued  with 
town  boundary  monuments.  Every  individual  surveyor  is  thus  furnished  with  a 
general  triangulation  system  on  which  he  can  readily  base  any  detailed  map. 

The  above  matter  has  seemed  pertinent  material  for  this  report,  inasnuich  as 
this  work  tends  to  foster  respect  for  accurate  measurements  with  uniform  standards. 

Between  June  and  November  of  1893  a  line  of  precise  levels  was  run  between 
tide-water  at  Boston  and  previously  established  bench-marks  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
The  location  of  this  line,  which  furnishes  an  axial  line  of  geodetic  levels  to  which 
all  vertical  measurements  can  be  confidently  referred,  was  part  of  the  work  under 
the  charge  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Topographical  Survey.  Bench-marks, 
accurately  described,  are  given  at  intervals  along  the  entire  line. 

The  portion  of  this  work  which  appeals  to  this  committee  is :  First,  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  datum  plane  for  levels  across  the  State,  namely,  mean 
tide  water;  and,  secondly,  the  high  degree  of  precision  attained  in  the  measurement, 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  best  geodetic  leveling  in  the  world.  Tiie  check- 
ing of  this  line  at  Springfield  with  the  line  of  levels  run  from  mean  tide  at  Hartford 
by  General  Ellis  of  the  U.  S.  Engineers,  gives  some  idea  of  the  accuracy  attained, 
the  difference  between  the  two  lines  being  but  one-tenth  of  a  foot,  wiiicli  of  course 
includes  any  error  in  the  determination  of  mean  tide  level  at  Hartford. 

During  the  past  five  years  an  increased  interest  in  the  determination  of  the 
value  of  the   force  of  giavitv   and  from  this  the  figure  of  the  earth,  has   been 
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awakened  in  tliis  country  by  the  invention  and  use  of  a  new  form  of  half-second 
penduhmi,  by  means  of  which  the  differential  value  of  gravity  can  be  determined 
Avith  an  accuracy  heretofore  unknown  in  this  country.  In  March,  1894,  a  determi- 
nation of  the  value  of  gravity  was  made  with  this  new  apparatus  by  a  Coast  Survey 
Party  at  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  and  in  the  basement  of  the  new  State  House 
Extension.  The  value  of  g,  determined  by  these  experiments,  is  the  most  reliable 
that  has  been  given  us  by  local  physicists. 

In  connection  with  these  accurate  determinations  of  standards,  the  work  of 
Prof.  Michaelson  of  Clark  University  and  of  Dr.  Gould  of  Cambridge,  should 
perhaps  be  placed  first,  although  it  bears  but  somewhat  indirectly  upon  engineering 
work.  The  paper  read  before  the  American  Metrological  Society  in  New  York  on 
March  31,  1894,  gave  the  latest  account  of  these  experiments  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  meter  in  terms  of  wave  lengths  of  light. 

In  July,  1893,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
in  Chicago,  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  Superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Weights  and  Measures,  announced  the 
official  adoption  of  the  international  metric  standards  as  the  fundamental  standards 
of  all  measures  in  the  United  Slates.  In  other  words,  if  the  length  of  our  yard  is 
desired,  it  must  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  international  prototype  meter  ; 
and  our  measures  of  capacity  and  of  weight  must  be  referred  to  the  liter  and  kilo- 
gram respectively ;  this  being  at  present  the  only  possible  way  of  stating  these 
measures  with  accuracy.  This  adoption  received  the  signature  of  Secretary  Car- 
lisle, April  5,  ]  893. 

In  July,  1893,  the  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago  passed  the  following  vote  : 
"  That  a  uniform  system  of  testing  materials  is  desirable  for  purposes  of  exact  com- 
parison." This  certainly  points  to  the  fact  that  in  international  testing  only  those 
measures  should  be  used  that  can  properly  be  called  international,  namely,  those  of 
the  metric  system. 

In  August,  1893,  at  the  World's  Congress  of  Electricians,  there  was  adopted  a 
report  by  the  Chamber  of  Delegates,  recommending  a  system  of  international  units 
including  the  "  Henry,"  named  after  Prof.  Henry,  and  based  upon  metric 
standards. 

Recent  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Custom  House  show  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
our  foreign  commerce  is  now  transacted  with  countries  using  metric  units,  and 
renewed  efforts  are  therefore  being  made  in  many  quarters,  to  bring  about  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  metric  system  in  our  customs  service.  Petitions  urging  action 
in  this  direction  are  now  being  sent  to  Congress. 

The  last  edition  of  the  Pharmacopceia,  issued  in  the  fall  of  1893,  uses  the  metric 
units  in  stating  capacities  and  weights. 

In  England  the  organization  known  as  the  New  Decimal  Association  is  dis- 
olaving  marked  activity  ;  and  a  prominent  English  house,  that  of  Messrs.  Willians 
&  Robinson,  of  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey,  has  just  adopted  the  use  of  metric  measures 
throughout  its  works. 

In  countries  which  have  already  adopted  the  meter,  there  appears  to  be  no 
tendency  towards  a  change  of  standards. 

The  committee  wishes  to  call  the  attention  of  the  society  to  the  following  act, 
just  approved  by  our  state  legislature  : 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusettts. 
CHAPTER  198. 

An  Act  to  establish  a  law  uniform  with  the  laws  of  other  States  for  a  uniform 
standard  of  weights  and  measuses. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: — 

Section  1.  The  avoirdupois  pound  shall  bear  to  the  troy  pound  the  relation 
of  seven  thousand  to  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty.  The  hundredweight 
shall  contain  one  hundred  avoirdupois  pounds,  and  the  ton  twenty  hundredweight. 

Sec.  2.  The  barrel  shall  contain  thirty-one  and  one  half  gallons,  and  the 
hogshead  two  barrels. 

Sec.  3.  The  dry  gallon  shall  contain  (wo  hundred  and  eighty-two  cubic  inches  ;  and 
the  liquid  gallon  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  cubic  inches. 

Sec.  4.  The  bushel  in  heap  measure  shall  contain  twenty-one  hundred  and  fifty 
and  forty-two  one  hundredths  cubic  inches. 

Sec.  5.  The  barrel  of  flour,  measured  by  weight,  shall  contain  one  hundred 
and  ninety-six  pounds;  and  the  barrel  of  potatoes,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pounds. 

Sec.  6.     The  bushel  of  wheat  shall  contain  sixty  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  Indian  corn,  or  of  rye,  fifty-six  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  barley,  forty-eight  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  oats,  thirty-two  pounds. 

The  busliel  of  corn  meal,  fifty  poujpds. 

Thehushel  of  rye  meal,  fifty  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  peas,  sixty  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  potatoes,  sixty  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  apples,  forty-eight  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  carrots,  fifty  pounds. 

Tiie  bushel  of  onions,  fifty-seven  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  clover  seed,  sixty  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  herdsgrass,  or  timothy  seed,  forty-five  pounds. 

The  busliel  of  bran  and  shorts,  twenty  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  flaxseed,  fifty-five  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  coarse  salt,  seventy  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  fine  salt,  fifty  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  lime,  seventy  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes,  fifty-four  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  beans,  sixty  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  dried  apples,  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  dried  peaches,  thirty-three  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  rough  rice,  forty-five  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  upland  cotton  seed,  thirty  pounds. 

The  bushel  of  sea  island  cotton  seed,  forty-four  pounds,  and 

The  bushel  of  buckwheat,  forty-eight  pounds. 

Approved,  April  5,  1894. 

Sections  3  and  4  establish  a  dry  gallon  and  bushel  whicli  do  not  correspond 
with  those  previously  recognized  as  United  States  measures.  The  minute  specifi- 
cation of  the  weight  of  a  bushel  of  difl^erent  substances  is  not  at  all  complete,  and 
might  be  easily  made  to  give  contradictory  values.  The  kind  of  pound  is  not 
specified,  and  the  value  of  the  peck  and  of  the  quart  are  left  to  speculation.     The 
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lavr  lias  been  framed  in  a  most  hap-hazard  fashion,  and  it  may  lead  to  complica- 
tions and  fraud. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  report,  that,  although  we  do  not  suggest  any  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Society  at  the  present  time,  with  reference  to  the  metric 
question,  they  cannot  but  see  that  the  events  of  the  day  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  meter  is  now  established  in  our  midst,  and  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  com- 
paratively short  time  when  its  use  will  have  become  general,  whether  we  wish  it 
or  not. 

Alfred  E.  Burton,        "^ 
Laurence  Bradford,     S.  Committee. 
Arthur  C.  Walworth,  j 
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Montana  Society  of  Civil  Engineei-s. 


May  12th,  1894.— Regular  monthly  meeting  held. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Haven.  Seven  members  and 
two  visitors  were  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  April  14th  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  the  committee  on  the  DeLacy  memorial 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  relative  to  the  postal 
rates  on  society  publications. 

Mr.  Geo.  Scheetz  was  appointed  to  furnish  the  Society  with  a  paper  for  the 
June  meeting,  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Kelley  for  the  July  meeting. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  law  regulating  tlie  appro- 
priation of  water. 

Mr.  Foss  read  the  Montana  law  and  suggested  improvements  in  line  with  the 
laws  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  extracts  from  which  were  read. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  Keerl  offered  a  resolution  that  a  committee  of 
five  members  be  appointed  to  consider  tlie  subject  of  the  appropriation  and  use  of 
water,  and  to  suggest  such  changes  in  the  present  law  as  they  deemed  advisable 
with  a  view  of  advancing  the  interests  of  irrigation  in  Montana. 

The  chair  appointed  as  such  committee :  Messrs.  Keerl  and  Foss  of  Helena, 
Harper  of  Butte,  Ryon  of  Bozeman,  and  Scheetz  of  Miles  City. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  Butte  members  with  a 
view  of  holding  the  July  or  August  meeting  of  the  Society  in  that  city. 

No  further  business  offering,  the  Society  adjourned. 

G.  O.  Foss,  Secrelai-y. 


Civil  Engineers"  Society  of  St.  Paul. 


MoxDAY,  May  7,  1894.— A  regular  meeting  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of 
St.  Paul  was  held  at  8  p.m.  Thirteen  members  and  six  visitors  were  jiresent.  Tlie 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  approved. 

Mr.  O.  Claussen  read  the  paper  of  the  evening,  on  the  "  Requirements  of  a 
Municipal  Electric  Light-Plant  Installation."  He  advocated  tiie  location  of  the 
22  (05) 
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power-house  near  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  in  order  that  compound  condensing- 
engines  might  be  used,  yet  far  enough  from  the  business  center,  to  escape  excessive 
cost  of  real  estate,  and  near  enough  to  profit  by  transportation  facilities,  and  to 
minimize  the  length  of  pole  lines.  Tiled  floors  for  engine  and  dynamo  rooms 
were  suggested,  rubber  mats  to  be  placed  where  necessary  for  protective  insulation. 
A  traveling  crane  would  assist  in  handling  equipment.  Machinery  foundations 
should  be  massive,  and  built  of  hard-burned  brick  laid  in  Portland  cement.  The 
paper  favored  low-speed,  triple-expansion  engines,  water-tube  boilers,  extra  feed- 
pump capacity,  economizers,  and  smoke-consumers ;  steam-pipes  to  be  furnished 
with  magnesia  casing,  and  fitted  with  numerous  valves,  in  case  of  accidents.  For 
arc-lighting,  the  general  practice  seems  to  demand  shafting  and  belt  connections, 
while  direct  connection  between  engine  and  dynamo  is  common  for  incandescent 
lighting.  The  direct  constant-current  arc-light  machine  is  now  constructed  to  oper- 
ate in  safe  practice  one  hundred  2,000-candle-power  lamps,  with  a  voltage  of  5,000 
and  a  current  of  10  amperes.  In  this  vicinity,  with  a  first-class  plant,  a  system 
of  1,000  lamps  should  be  operated  all  night,  and  every  night,  at  a  total  cost  of 
*$90.00  per  lamp  per  annum. 

C.  L.  Annan,  Secretary. 


Civil  Engineers'  Clnb  of  Cleveland. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Kooms,  May  8,  1894.  —  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  at  7.50  p.m.  Forty-seven  members  and  visitors  were 
present. 

The  record  of  the  meeting  held  on  April  11th  was  read  and  approved. 

Applications  for  active  membership  from  Messrs.  N.  S.  Crouch  and  W.  S. 
Thompson  were  read. 

A  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Secretary  of  the  English  Society  of  Engineers,  for 
services  rendered  foreign  engineers  during  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  was 
read. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Morley  presented  the  following  resolution :  Resolved,  That  in  the 
death  of  Leverett  L.  Leggett  our  Club  has  lost  a  most  valued  member,  and  this 
city  a  most  estimable  citizen. 

Dr.  Leggett,  in  his  intense  and  absorbing  zeal  in  the  duties  and  aspirations  of 
life,  did  the  work  of  two  or  three  men,  and  so  was  stricken  down  suddenly,  a  com- 
paratively young  man,  with  his  reserve  of  youth  and  vigor  so  overdrawn  that  there 
was  no  basis  for  a  rally  when  the  fatal  stroke  came  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Only 
a  miracle  could  have  prevented  it. 

Dr.  Leggett  became  a  member  of  this  Club,  April  2,  1880,  at  the  first  meeting 
after  its  organization.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  met  with  us,  for  he  was  too  fully  occu- 
pied. In  fact,  he  was  in  Cleveland  but  little  of  late  years,  although  his  attractive 
home,  where  he  was  fairly  idolized,  was  here.  Hotels,  sleeping  cars  and  court 
rooms,  widely  separated,  formed  his  unattractive  environment ;  but  he  never  faltered 
at  the  call  for  defense  of  the  great  legal  interests  intrusted  to  him. 

Of  most  engaging  personality,  of  happy,  cheerful  temperament,  and  gifted  far 
beyond  others,  he  reminded  one  of  a  diamond  with  many  facets.  There  seemed  to 
be  nothing  which  his  active,  brilliant  brain  could  not  conquer.  He  was  first  a 
physician  and  then  an  able  patent  lawyer.  He  was  a  musician,  an  astronomer  and 
an  all-around  lover  of  the  scientific,  and  all  this  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
forty-eight.     What  a  loss  to  the  world  when  death  called  for  him  ! 
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In  Ms  domestic  relations,  as  son,  brother,  husband  and  father,  he  left  a  record 
that  is  without  a  flaw. 

It  is  but  little  satisfaction  for  this  Club  to  spread  upon  its  records  this  poor 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Leverett  L.  Leggett,  and  to  send  a  copy  of  it  t..  his  be- 
reaved family  ;  but  it  is  all  that  we  can  do. 

C.  P.  Lkland,       -j 

E.  W.  MoRLEY,     I    Commiltee. 

W.  R.  Warnkr,  J 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  report  by  Mr.  E.P.  Roberts,  On  the  Trip  of  the  Clul)  to  the  Power  House, 
was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  presented  by  Mr.  Coburn  and  unanimously 
adopted  :  Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  Club  be  extended  to  our  Brother 
Wason,  President  of  the  Electric  Club,  for  the  interesting,  instructive  and  enter- 
taining excursion  of  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week. 

The  President  announced  that  Prof.  Brashear  will  deliver  a  lecture  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Club  on  the  evening  of  May  -SOth,  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall.  The 
subject  of  the  address  will  be  "  Color." 

The  tellers  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  for  the  proposed  amendments  of 
the  Constitution  as  follows  :  Number  of  ballots  cast,  thirty-one;  number  in  favor  of 
amendments,  twenty-eight ;  number  opposed  to  amendments,  three.  The  President 
declared  the  amendments  adopted. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Benjamin  then  read  an  abstract  of  the  paper  entitled  "Stres.ses  and 
Deflections  in  Circular  Hoops,  under  the  Various  Conditions  of  Loading,"  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Edwin  J.  Fort  and  C.  W.  L.  Filkins,  of  Cornell  University.  This  paper 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Searles  and  A.  E.  Brown. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Brown  then  presented  a  paper  entitled,  "Some  of  the  Requirements 
of  the  Design  and  the  Results  of  Tests  of  a  new  High  Speed  Electric  Cantilever 
Crane  for  Shipbuilding,"  which  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Bidwell,  Osborn  and 
Thompson. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10.15.  Frank  C.  Osborn,  Secretary. 


Western  Society  of  Engineei-s. 


314th  Meeting,  May  2,  1894. — Parlor  44,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago, 
8  P.M.  62  members  and  guests  present.  President  Herr  took  the  chair  and  called 
the  meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  follows: 

At  the  meeting  held  May  2d,  Messrs.  Jacob  B.  Rohrer  and  Dion  Geraldine 
were  elected  to  membership.  The  applications  for  membership  of  Messrs.  Chas.  8. 
Hill  and  Arthur  H.  Lloyd  were  received  and  placed  on  file.  Mr.  Thomas  Apple- 
ton  resigned  his  position  as  Librarian.  The  resignation  was  accepted  and  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Roney  was  elected  Librarian  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

On  motion  of  Col.  Burke  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  received 
and  placed  on  file. 

The  Secretary  then  reported  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  report  the  death  of  Orlando  H.  Ciieney, 
late  Superintendent  of  Sewers  of  this  City,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Society 
since  1886.     Mr.  Cheney  died  on  the  13th  day  of  April. 
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The  Secretary  also  read  a  letter  from  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  which  states  that 
the  efforts  of  this  and  other  engineering  societies  to  have  their  publications  restored 
to  the  privilege  of  second-class  rates,  have  been  so  far  successful  that  on  April  6th, 
the  House  of  Representatives  amended  the  Postal  Department  appropriation  bill 
bv  adding  a  declaratory  clause  interpreting  the  old  law  so  as  to  include  such  publi- 
cations as  were  named  in  the  Manderson-Hainer  bill,  and  also  the  regular  publica- 
tions of  Scientific,  Engineering,  and  other  professional  societies.  The  object  of  this 
clause  was  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Department  which  has  recently  ruled  out 
these  publications. 

The  matter  will  now  come  up  in  the  Senate,  and  this  particular  amendment 
will  probably  be  opposed  by  the  Post-office  Department.  Prof.  Johnson  suggests 
that  short  letters  and  petitions  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Senate  appropriation 
committee  and  of  the  Senate  committee  on  Post-offices  and  Post-roads,  asking  for 
the  admission  of  our  publication  at  second-class  rates. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  letter  from  Prof.  Johnson,  tendering  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education  for  the  service  of  this 
Society  in  distributing  40  copies  of  its  proceedings  to  as  many  engineering 
societies. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chanute,  transmitting  a  letter  from 
Mr.  C.  A.  Bryce  Cuxson,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  of  London,  England, 
stating  that  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  that  society  :  "  That 
the  Society  of  Engineers  desire  to  convey  their  thanks  to  the  allied  societies  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  shown  by  them  to  British 
Engineers  at  Chicago  during  the  Columbian  Exposition." 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 
The  Librarian  then  made  the  following  report : 

Contributions  to  the  library  for  the  month  of  April  are  as  follows  :  From  Presi- 
dent Herr:  67  bound  volumes,  457  unbound  volumes,  pamphlets,  etc.  From  Vice- 
President  Mead  :  6  bound  volumes,  11  unbound  volumes,  and  pamphlets.  From 
Mr.  John  W.  Weston  :  4  bound  volumes,  and  many  odd  numbers  of  the  Journal  of 
THE  Association  of  Engineering  Societies.  From  Mr.  T.  J.  Nichol :  21  bound 
volumes,  and  many  back  numbers  of  technical  journals.  From  Mr.  Max  E.  Schmidt : 
1  bound  volume.  From  Mr.  C.  W.  Irish  :  6  bound  volumes,  and  2  unbound  volumes. 
From  Mr.  Isham  Randolph  :  2  illustrated  maps  and  estimate  of  quantities  of  the 
Sanitary  District.  From  Mr.  Ralph  Modjeski :  83  back  numbers  of  technical  jour- 
nals. From  Secretary  Appleton  :  1  bound  volume.  From  Miss  Emma  Jacobson : 
30  papers  of  World's  Engineering  Congress.  From  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion:  3  unbound  volumes,  and  pamphlets.  From  the  office  of  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A. :  6  bound  volumes.  From  the  City  Engineer  of  Omaha  :  1  bound  volume. 
From  the  State  Geologist  of  Iowa :  1  unbound  volume.  From  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Great  Britain :  1  unbound  volume.  From  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey :  21  atlas  sheets.  From  Mr.  J.  J.  R.  Croes :  1  pamphlet.  From  the 
Jarecki  Mfg.  Co. :  1  bound  trade  catalogue.  Total :  114  bound  volumes,  more  than 
1,000  unbound  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  odd  numbers  of  technical  journals,  5 
framed  ^ihotographs,  2  maps,  and  26  atlas  sheets. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  showing  cash  on  hand  April  30,  1894,  $1081.40, 
was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Memorial  of  Mr.  A.  Gottlieb  was  read  by  the 
Secretary. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Artingstall,  it  was  ordered  tliat  the  report  be  received,  placed 
on  file,  and  printed  in  the  proceedings,  and  that  a  copy  he  sent  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

It  was  moved  by  M.  Artingstall,  that  a  committee  of  three,  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  memoir  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Ciieney.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
The  President  appointed  Mr.  Artingstall,  Mr.  F.  II.  Davies  and  Mr.  K.  P.  Brown, 
as  the  committee. 

Mr.  Charles  V.  Weston  read  a  paper  on  the  New  Tnnnel  of  the  West  Chicago 
Street  Railway  Co.,  near  Van  P>nren  Street. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  with  numerous  blue-prints  showing  the  construction 
in  detail,  and  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Casgrain,  Hill,  Artingstall  and  Liljencrantz. 

It  is  expected  that  the  paper  and  discussion  will  appear  in  the  JouRX.\L  OF 
THE  Association  of  Engineering  Societies. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  catalogues  of  the  Portuguese  Engineering 
Exhibit,  which  were  mentioned  at  a  previous  meeting,  had  arrived,  and  that  mem- 
bers who  desired  could  obtain  them,  while  the  supply  lasted,  at  ten  cents  a  copy. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Thos.  .\ppleton,  Secretary. 


Enarineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis. 


399th  Meeting,  May  2,  1894.— The  Club  met  at  1600  Lucas  Place  at  8.15 
P.M.  President  Crosby  in  the  chair;  thirty-five  members  and  sixteen  visitors  pre- 
sent. The  minutes  of  the  398th  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  I'xecutive 
Committee  reported  the  doings  of  its  162d  meeting. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  had  adopted 
a  by-law  providing  for  exchange  of  members  with  otliQr  societies  in  the  Association, 
and  that  the  following  societies  had  previously  taken  similar  action  :  Civil  En- 
gineers' Club  of  Cleveland  ;  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul ;  Wisconsin  Poly- 
technic Society ;  Montana  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Engineers' Club  of 
St.  Louis,  where  the  movement  originated. 

An  application  from  E.  J.  Spencer  for  transfer  of  membership  from  the  Boston 
Society  was  announced. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  English  Society  of  Engineers  thanking  the 
associated  engineering  societies  for  their  entertainment  during  the  Columbian 
Exposition. 

Mr.  Robert  Moore  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Filtration  of  City  Water  Supplies 
in  the  Light  of  Recent  Researches."  He  described  primitive  water  supplies,  and 
explained  the  development  of  the  public  water  system  for  distribution  over  wide 
areas  under  pressure.  Typhoid  fever  is  directly  traceable  to  water  contamination. 
All  water  in  streams  is  more  or  less  contaminated,  and  the  question  of  its  purifica- 
tion has  been  given  great  study.  Pipes  or  wells,  sunk  in  sandy  soil  alongside  of 
streams,  afford  natural  filtration,  but  they  supply  limited  quantities  of  water,  and 
that  water  is  always  inferior  to  that  of  the  neighboring  stream. 

The  first  artificial  sand  filter  was  built  by  James  Simj)Son  in  1S39,  and  proved 
so  successful  that  its  use  was  shortly  afterward  ma<le  obligatory  on  all  companies 
supplying  water  in  London.  In  1866  Mr.  Kirkwood,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  problem  of  filtration,  visiting  many  foreign 
cities.  His  report,  which  embodies  plans  for  a  complete  filter  system  for  St.  Louis, 
is  in  the  library  of  this  club. 
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Tliere  appeared  great  doubt,  however,  wliether  sand  filtration  removed  disease 
germs — in  fact  some  a'lthorities  claimed  that  it  increased  them.  The  developments 
of  recent  years  in  methods  of  biological  analysis  have  made  it  possible  to  determine 
this  fact  absolutely,  and  it  has  now  been  shown  that  sand  filtration  practically 
removes  all  the  bacteria.  This  is  further  proven  by  typhoid  and  mortuary  statistics 
from  various  cities. 

Mr.  Moore  placed  the  cost  of  a  filter  system  for  the  city  of  St.  Louis  at  $2,000,- 
000,  and  the  annual  expense  of  operation,  maintenance  and  interest  charges  at 
$150,000.  As  the  filtration  of  our  water  supply  would  undoubtedly  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  typhoid  cases  by  half,  to  say  nothing  of  other  advantages,  the  adoption  of 
filtration  for  our  water  supply  was  strongly  recommended. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Holman  stated  that  plans  were  being  made  and  experi- 
ments conducted  upon  various  systems.  The  water  department  would  be  ready  to 
act  in  the  matter  when  funds  were  available. 

In  the  further  discussion  it  was  stated  that  most  of  the  work  in  the  filter  bed 
is  done  by  the  thin  top  layer,  and  that  the  cleaning  process  consists  mainly  of 
scraping  off  this  layer  whenever  it  became  so  much  clogged  as  to  prevent  the  ready 
flow  of  water.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  filtering  of  50,000,000  gallons  of  water 
per  day  would  cause  a  deposit  of  1,000  tons  of  mud,  but  most  of  this  would  be  taken 
out  in  the  settling  basins,  where  fully  90  percent,  would  go  down  in  the  first  eight 
hours.  This  would  greatly  lighten  the  task  on  the  filters.  It  was  shown  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  treat  the  water  with  a  coagulant,  and  also  to  cover  the  filter 
beds. 

Messrs.  Seddon,  Kineally,  Crosby,  and  Drs.  Green,  Ravold,  Sanger  und  Bryson 
also  participated  in  the  discussion. 

Adjourned.  W.  H.  Bryan,  Secretary. 


Boston  Societv  of  Civil  Eiigiiieei*s. 


May  16,  1894. — The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  its  rooms,  36 
Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  at  7.50  o'clock,  p.m.  President  William  E.  McClintock 
in  the  chair.     138  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  George  A.  Carpenter,  Lincoln  C.  Heywood,  Peter  Schwamb  and 
Chester  J.  Wallace  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  English  Society  of  Engineers, 
conveying  their  thanks  for  the'  courtesy  and  hospitality  shown  them  at  Chicago 
during  the  World's  Fair  by  the  allied  societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Stearns  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  embodying  the  principal  features 
of  the  joint  report  recently  made  to  the  Legislature  by  the  State  Board  of  Health 
and  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  on  the  improvement  of  the  Charles  River- 
AVith  the  aid  of  plans  and  lantern  views  Mr.  Stearns  explained  in  detail  the  pro- 
posed dam  to  be  located  near  Cragie  Bridge  and  the  walls  to  be  constructed  along 
the  basin.  He  showed  that  it  would  cost  much  less  to  construct  the  wall  if  the 
water  in  the  basin  was  maintained  at  a  high  level  by  a  dam  than  if  it  was  permitted 
to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  He  had  thrown  upon  the  screen  a  large  number  of 
views  of  the  Alster  Basin  in  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Edmund  Hudson  explained  with  the  aid  of  the  lantern  the  improvements 
that  had  been  made  in  the  water  fronts  of  London,  Paris  and  Berlin. 
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Mr.  Quincy  Pond,  of  Newton,  exhibited  a  series  of  l)eautiful  lantern  views 
taken  along  the  banks  of  the  upper  Cliarles  River. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hodgdon  spoke  of  the  effect  of  the  tidal  currents  in  Boston  liarbor 
and  of  the  means  that  had  been  adopted  to  prevent  any  encroachment  on  the  area 
of  the  tidal  basin. 

After  passing  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hudson  and  Mr.  Pond  for  their  kindness 
in  taking  part  in  the  evening's  entertainment,  the  Society  adjourned. 

S.  E.  TlNKH.^^M,  Serrdary. 
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Western  Society  of  Eiii>:iiieers. 


315th  Meeting,  June  6,  1894.— The  Sloth  meeting  was  held  at  Parlor  44, 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  8  p.m,  June  6,  1894.  Fifty-two  members  and 
guests  present.     President  Herr  took  the  chair  and  called  tlie  meeting  to  order. 

The  Secretary  then  reported  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  follows: 

At  the  meeting  held  June  6th,  Messrs.  Charles  S.  Hill  and  Arthur  H.  Lloyd 
were  elected  to  membership.  The  applications  of  Messrs.  William  Graham,  H.  A. 
Boedker,  and  Edward  Wilmann  were  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  was  then  read.  This  announced  the  death  of  our 
fellow  member,  Mr.  Isaac  Lincoln,  which  occurred  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  on  the 
13th  of  March.  The  report  also  stated  that  some  eighteen  letters  from  foreign 
Societies  had  been  received  acknowledging  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  copies  of 
"  Engineering  Education." 

The  Librarian  then  reported  as  follows : 

Total  contributions  to  the  Library  for  the  month  of  May,  65  volumes,  132 
pamphlets,  4  framed  photographs,  2  blue-print  photographs,  12  sheets  of  statistics, 
9  map  sheets,  3  folio  atlases  containing  146  sheets,  and  various  odd  numbers  of 
periodicals. 

In  addition,  the  Beading  Room  has  received  from  the  publishers,  Mailer's 
Building,  Chicago,  a  subscription  to  the  Stationary  Engineer;  and  a  subscription 
to  The  Army  Magazine,  from  the  publishers,  Pontiac  Building,  Chicago. 

It  was  voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Messrs.  Shailer  & 
Schniglau  for  the  courtesy  shown  members  in  the  free  use  of  their  steam  barge  for 
the  excursion  on  June  2d. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  July  and  August  meetings  be  omitted  this 
year. 

After  discussion,  the  question  being  put  on  a  viva  voce  vote,  the  decision  was  in 
doubt.  On  a  rising  vote  being  called  for  by  the  Ciiair,  there  were  nine  in  favor 
and  eleven  against.     The  motion  was  declared  lost. 

The  first  Wednesday  in  July  falling  upon  the  fourth  of  that  month,  it  was 
voted  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  July. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  Messrs.  D.  Adler,  E.  F.  Osborne  and 
Louis  Mohr  as  a  committee  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Isaac  Lincoln. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Rudiger,  his  paper  on  "Typhoid  Fever  and  the 
27  (73) 
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Epidemic  at  IronwooJ,  Mich.,  in  1S93,  '  was  read  by  the  Secretary.  It  described 
the  situation  of  Ironwood,  a  mining  town  of  some  12,000  inhabitants,  who  very 
generally  used  the  water  of  shallow  wells  for  drinking  purposes.  The  water  sup- 
plied by  the  water  works,  although  discolored,  as  all  water  from  streams  in  a 
wooded  country  is,  was  not  usually  unwholesome.  Upon  an  outbreak  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  town  an  investigation  was  made,  and  this  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
some  carcasses  of  dead  animals  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  that  discharged  into 
the  river  a  short  distance  above  the  water- works  intake.  This  stream  also  drained 
a  portion  of  the  town.  The  carcasses  had  been  deposited  there  by  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Committee  on  Health,  who  afterwards  died  of  typhoid 
fever. 

The  paper  also  treats  of  bacteria,  their  nature  and  growth,  and  their  effects  on 
the  human  system. 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Eowe  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Halsted  Street  Lift  Bridge," 
which  was  illustrated  by  blue-prints.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Strobel, 
C.  V.  Weston,  Goldmark,  Horton  and  Evans.  Those  members  who  visited  the 
bridge  on  the  excursion  of  June  2d  were,  of  course  enabled  to  appreciate  the 
description  of  the  operation  of  the  bridge  much  better  than  those  who  had  not 
seen  it. 

As  the  papers  will  probably  appear  in  the  Jocrxal  of  the  Associatiox  of 
Engineering  Societies  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  abstracts  of  them  here. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Thos.  Appleton,  Secre(a7-y. 


Engineers'  Club  of  St.  I/onls. 


401ST  MEETING,  JcNE  6,  1894. — The  Club  was  called  to  order  at  8.15  p.m.,  at 
1600  Lucas  Place,  by  the  Secretary,  both  the  President  and  Vice-President  being 
absent.  Mr.  Kobert  Moore  was  chosen  chairman  pro  tern.  The  minutes  of  the 
400th  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  Executive  Committee  reported  the 
doings  of  its  164th  meeting,  announcing  the  receipt  of  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Melcher  as  Treasurer,  and  recommending  its  acceptance.  On  motion 
the  resignation  was  accepted.  Mr.  Thomas  B.  McMath  was  elected  by  ballot  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  was  directed  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  Mr.  Melcher,  and  to  turn  over  the  assets  to  the  new  Treasurer.  The 
Executive  Committee  having  approved  the  application  for  membership  of  Mr.  E. 
W.  Sferne,  that  gentleman  was  balloted  for  and  elected. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Stuart,  entitled  "  Some  Notes  on  the  Brooklyn  Elevated 
Railway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,"  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Julius  Baier.  The  paper  was 
accompanied  by  detailed  drawings,  showing  the  essential  features  of  the  structure 
and  biiildiags,  together  with  tiie  specifications  for  the  work,  and  a  map  showing 
the  area  served.  Particulars  of  improvements  made  in  recent  construction, 
together  with  first  costs,  cost  of  operation  and  of  maintenance,  were  also  presented. 
The  historical  features  of  the  enterprise  were  briefly  touched  upon.  In  the  dis- 
cussion, which  was  participated  in  by  Messi-s.  Schaub,  Moore,  Flad  and  Wheeler, 
the  details  of  connection  between  posts  and  foundations  were  brouglit  up,  as  well 
as  the  present  condition  of  the  iron  work  of  old  structures,  and  the  amount  of 
vibration  to  which  tiiey  are  subjected. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  .J.  W.  Woermann  on  "Concrete  Construction  on   the  Illinois 
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and  Mississippi  River  Canal"  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Bruner.  This  work,  which  is 
better  known  as  the  Hennepin  Canal,  connects  the  Illinois  River  near  its  great 
bend  with  the  Mississippi  near  Rock  Island.  An  elevation  of  over  200  feet  is 
crossed,  so  that  numerous  locks  are  required.  It  being  impossible  to  get  a  good 
grade  of  limestone  near  at  hand  for  the  masonry,  it  was  decided  to  use  concrete 
exclusively  for  that  portion  of  the  work  now  in  hand.  It,  therefore,  represents  one 
of  the  most  extensive  pieces  of  concrete  construction  in  this  country.  The  pro- 
cesses employed,  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  the  amount  of  labor,  rate  of 
progress,  and  total  cost  were  fully  stated. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  in  which  Me-srs.  Moore,  Schaub,  Bryan  and 
Baier  participated. 

Adjourned.  W.  H.  Bryan,  Secretm-y. 

Engineers''  Club  of  Cleveland. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Rooms,  June  12,  lj;94.— Tiie  meeting  was  '^alled 
to  order  at  7.50  p.m.,  by  the  President.  Thirty-seven  members  and  visitors  were 
present. 

The  record  of  the  meeting  held  on  May  Sth  was  read  and  approved. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Geo.  E.  GiflPord  and  C.  G.  Force  tellers  for 
the  evening. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Benjamin  read  a  report  from  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineering  Societies  in  regard  to  the  change  in  postal  laws  aflfecting  the 
Journal  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  necessary 
arrangements  for  a  picnic  to  be  held  during  July ;  tlie  location,  the  date  and  other 
arrangements  to  be  left  entirely  with  the  committee,  and  said  picnic  to  take  the 
the  place  of  the  regular  July  meeting.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  tiie  President 
appointed  the  following  committee:  Messrs.  A.  H.  Porter,  C.  G.  Force,  F.  A. 
Coburn,  W.  P.  Dittoe  and  C.  W.  Wason. 

Prof.  C.  H.  Benjamin  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  Mr.  Swaseyfor 
his  thoughtfulnez-s  and  pains  in  providing  for  the  Club  the  enjoyable  lecture  by 
Dr.  J.  A.  Brashear,  of  Allegheny,  Pa  ,  and  also  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
Dr.  Brashear  for  his  kindness  in  consenting  to  deliver  this  lecture  before  the  Club 
and  its  friends.     The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  tellers  announced  through  the  Secretary  the  election  to  Active  Member- 
ship of  Messrs.  N.  S.  Crouch  and  W.  S.  Thompson. 

Prof.  C.  F.  Mabery  then  presented  a  very  interesting  paper,  entitled  'The 
Investigation  of  the  Composition  of  Ohio  and  Canada  Petroleum."  The  paper 
was  discussed  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Langley,  Prof.  E.  M.  Morley  and  Messrs.  Swasey, 
A.  E.  Brown,  N.  B.  Wood,  M.  E.  Rawson  and  C.  M.  B:irl)er. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10  o'clock. 

F.  C.  (,'SBOIiN,  .^jrreUiri/. 


Boston  Socletv  of  Civil   Kiiyr'nieei'S. 


June  20,  IStH.— A  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was  iield  in  its  rooms,  36 
Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  at  7.50  p.m.,  President  W.  E.  McClintock  in  the  chair. 
Sixty-seven  members  and  visitoi-s  present. 
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The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  Albert  S.  Crane,  Loring  N.  Farnum,  Louis  Hawes,  Horace  J.  Howe 
and  Oscar  H.  Tripp  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  Hiram  Nevons,  a  member  of  the 
Society,  which  occurred  May  27,  1S94,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
R.  C  P.  Coggeshall,  A.  F.  Noyes  and  Dexter  Brackett,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
memoir. 

Mr.  Freeman  C.  Coffin  read  a  paper  entitled  "Tests  of  Cement  Jo'ints  for 
Sewer  Pipes."  The  paper  was  followed  by  a  general  discussion  of  joints  in  sewer 
pipes,  Messrs.  F.  P.  Stearns,  E.  S.  Dorr,  H.  H.  Carter,  H.  D.  Woods,  and  others, 
taking  part. 

President  McClintock  then  gave  an  account  of  the  bicycle  track  recently  con- 
structed at  Waltham,  Mass.,  upon  which  the  fastest  mile  has  been  made. 

Adjourned.  S.  E.  Tixkham,  Secretary. 
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316th  Meeting,  July  11,  1894.— The  31Gth  meeting  was  held  at  Parlor  44, 
Grand  Pacitic  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  8  p.  m.,  July  11, 1894.  Thirty  members  and  guests 
present. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  of  both  Vice-Presidents  the  Secretary 
requested  Mr.  T.  T.  Johnston  to  take  the  chair.  Mr.  Johnston  did  so,  and  called 
the  meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  approved. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  follows  : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  June  20th,  the  Committee  on  Appointment 
of  Standing  Committees  reported  as  follows:  "  We  recommend  the  appointment  of 
the  following  committees  of  the  Board  of  Directors  :  (1)  Committee  on  Publications. 
(2)  Committee  on  Membership.  We  further  recommend  that  the  Society  at  its  next 
meeting  be  requested  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  the  following  committees  of 
five  members  each — (1)  Committee  on  Library.  (2)  Committee  on  Entertainment 
and  Excursions." 

This  report  was  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Morison,  Hunt  and  Barnes  were  ap 
pointed  as  the  Committee  on  Publications,  and  Messrs.  Strobel,  Draper  and  Mead 
as  the  Committee  on  Membership. 

Messrs.  H.  A.  Boedker,  William  Graham  and  Edward  Wilman  were  elected 
to  membership.  The  applications  of  Messrs.  George  E.  Thomas  and  Moulton  J. 
Cross  were  received  and  placed  on  file.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Hyde 
was  accepted. 

Tlie  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  case  the  Society  decides  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Excursions, 
as  recommended  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Board,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board 
that  the  Society  should  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  contracted  by  said  Com- 
mittee, and  that  none  of  the  expenses  of  any  proposed  excursions  be  paid  out  of  the 
Society  funds. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be  received 
and  filed,  and  that  its  recommendations  be  concurred  in. 

The  Librarian  then  read  his  report  as  follows: 

Accessions  to  the  Library  for  June,  1894. 

Total,  111  volumes,  125  pamphlets,  including  2-5  on  Biltmore  Forest,  for  dis- 
tribution; 4  volumes  periodicals,  unbound;  lo4  numbers  of  periodicals,  2  photo- 
graphs, 15  lift-bridge  views,  for  distribution  ;  2  sets  bridge  specifications,  1  patent 
specification,  2  maps,  1  atlas  of  plates. 
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Accessions  to  the  Reading  Room  for  June,  1894. 

From  Charles  S.  Hill,  Chicago:  Subscription  to  Engineering  News,  from  June 
1,  1894. 

From  the  IVestern  Electrician,  Chicago :  Subscription  to  the  Wester)i  Electri- 
cian, from  June  23,  1894. 

From  publishers  of  the  Master  Steam  Fitter,  Chicago:  Subscription  to  the 
Master  Steam  Fitter,  from  June,  1894. 

The  Reading  Room  receives  regularly  20  monthly,  10  weekly  and  2  quarterly 
publications. 

One  or  more  numbers  of  the  current  volumes  of  20  other  publications  can  also 
be  found  in  the  Reading  Room. 

Tiie  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Lotz  reported  a  memoir, 
which  was  read  by  tlie  Secretary. 

It  was  voted  that  the  report  be  received  and  placed  on  file,  and  that  a  copy  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

It  was  voted  that  the  President  appoint  two  committees  of  five  members  each, 
as  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors :  (I)  Committee  on  Library ;  (2)  Com- 
mittee on  Entertainments  and  Excursions.  The  President  has  since  appointed  the 
following  members  as  such  committees. 

Committee  on  Library:  Messrs.  O.  Chanute,  John  Lundie,  Fred.  Davis,  H.  M. 
Sperry  and  Chas.  J.  Roney. 

Committee  on  Entertainments  and  Excursions:  Messrs.  Horace  E.  Horton, 
Robert  A.  Shailer,  Ferd.  Hall,  Jas.  J.  Reynolds  and  Emil  Gerber. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Stowell,  of  Rockford,  111.,  then  read  a  paper  on  the  recently 
constructed  covered  reservoir  of  the  Rockford  water  works.  This  reservoir  has 
walls  of  cement  concrete,  covered  with  an  arched  roof  of  concrete  and  iron.  The 
outside  dimensions  of  the  reservoir  are  152  by  62  feet.  It  is  partly  in  excavation 
and  partly  above  ground.  When  full,  the  water  will  be  20  feet  deep.  The  arched 
roof  has  a  span  of  55  feet.  Ribs  7  feet  center  to  center  were  built,  using  a  7-inch 
channel  iron  wrapped  with  metallic  lathing  as  a  foundation  for  the  concrete.  The 
space  between  the  ribs  was  covered  with  concrete  2  inches  thick,  with  metallic 
lathing  imbedded.     The  wells  and  the  pumping  station  were  described. 

After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Modjeski,  Johnston  and  Appleton,  the  next 
paper  by  Prof.  D.  C.  Jackson,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  on  the  "  Electrolysis  of  Iron  Pipes 
caused  by  the  Return  Current  of  Electric  Railroads,"  was  read  by  the  author. 

The  paper  described  experiments  made  to  determine  the  chemical  reactions 
which  take  place,  as  well  as  investigations  made  on  several  electric  railroads, 
showing  that  the  author  had  made  thorough  and  careful  studies  of  this  matter  of 
great  importance  to  all  corporations  owning  any  kind  of  metallic  conduits  buried  in 
the  ground,  as  well  as  of  especial  interest  to  the  electric  railway  companies.  This 
subject  apparently  is  not  well  understood  at  present,  but  occupies  the  attention  of 
many  bright  minds. 

Interesting  remarks  upon  the  subject  were  made  by  Mr.  O.  M.  Ran,  of  Milwaukee 
Street  Railway  system,  and  Mr.  A.  V.  Abbott,  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Co. 

The  discussion  was  also  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Sbnable,  Geo.  Weston 
Davies  and  others.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  less  than  the  average  number,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  hot  weather,  but  the  meeting  was  pronounced  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  that  has  been  held  this  year. 

Thos.  Appleton,  Secretary. 
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Engineers''  Clnb  of  Minneapolis. 


March  19,  1894.— Regular  meeting  at  the  Public  Lil)rary.  Tlie  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  President  F.  W.  Cappelen,  at  8  p.m. 

The  record  of  the  meeting  of  February  19tli  was  read  and  approved. 

The  following  communications  were  presented  : 

From  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Government  Timber 
Tests,  requesting  members  to  urge  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  aid  tlie  pass- 
age of  the  special  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Coke,  of  Texas,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  continuation  of  the  tests. 

From  Prof.  Johnson,  from  Senator  Charles  F.  Manderson,  from  Representative 
E.  J.  Hainer,  and  from  Messrs.  R.  Angst,  W.  D.  Washburn  and  L.  Fletcher,  favor- 
ing the  joint  bill  extending  second-class  mail  rates  to  tlie  i)ublications  of  engineer- 
ing and  otlier  societies.  It  was  stated  that  the  Post  Office  Department  opposes  the 
change. 

From  Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Engineering 
Societies,  soliciting  memoranda  from  the  professional  experience  of  members,  for 
use  in  the  department  of  "  Notes  and  Communications  "  in  the  Journal. 

From  the  Executive  Committee  of  Engineering  Societies  at  the  Columbian 
Exhibition,  a  report. 

From  Prof.  Johnson,  a  letter  transmitting  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  Sherman's 
Aerial  Hoisting,  Carrying  and  Distributing  Apparatus. 

From  Messrs.  O.  Chanute  and  Max  E.  Schmidt,  letters  transmitting  tiie  thanks 
of  the  Society  of  German  Engineers  for  their  entertainment  in  Chicago. 

From  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineering  Societies,  a  bill  for  $.31.00,  being  the  first  quarterly  assess- 
ment for  the  year  1894.     On  motion,  the  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  this  bill. 

From  Mr.  S.  Whinery,  letters  and  telegrams  changing  the  time  for  reading  his 
paper  on  Asphalt  Street  Paving  to  April  16th. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Howe  read  a  paper  on  City  Pavements. 

In  the  informal  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  James  E.Snyder  explained  the 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  cedar  block  pavement  by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  tliree 
years  of  its  use  it  came  via  Chicago,  whereas  the  present  freight  rates  are  but  one- 
half  of  what  they  were  by  that  route. 

Mr.  George  C.  Andrews  suggested  paving  with  granite  blocks  on  the  sides  of 
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the  princi[  al  streets  wliere  horses  are  allowed  to  stand,  and  with  cedar  blocks  in  the 
center,  where  most  of  the  driving  is  done. 

Mr.  Howe  stated  that  in  Salt  Lake  City  granite  is  thus  used  in  combination 
with  asphalt. 

Mr.  Andrews  thought  that  cedar  blocks,  as  sprinkled,  are  bad  in  gutters  ;  that 
a  horse  slips  more  on  the  wet  wood  than  on  granite. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Abbott  asked  how  cedar  blocks  can  be  laid  as  cheaply  as  they  are. 
He  was  unable  to  figure  them  at  less  than  90  cents,  and  in  Chicago  they  cost  $1.00. 

Mr.  Snyder  replied  that  in  Chicago  dock  rent  is  very  high.  Detroit  pays  $1.80 
with  concrete,  foundation  60  cents,  and  $3.50  for  granite. 

Mr.  Cappelen,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Alderman  Loye,  explained  the 
making  of  concrete,  and  described  the  pavements  of  Paris,  France. 

Mr.  Abbott  held  that  the  city  should  put  an  arbitrary  price  on  the  replacing 
of  pavements,  and  should  do  the  work  itself,  collecting  the  charges  from  the 
plumbers. 

Mr.  Cappelen  thought  that  the  use  of  tar  was  probably  advisable,  on  sanitary 
considerations,  but  of  little  use  as  a  preservative  unless  refined. 

Mr.  Snyder  believed  that  pitch  and  gas  tar  hold  the  gravel  until  it  is  driven 
into  the  ends  of  the  blocks. 

Mr.  Cappelen  argued  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  repairs  is  jirobably  charge- 
able to  the  tearing  up  of  pavements. 

^[r.  G.  W.  Sublette  thought  that  the  concussion  of  horses'  shoes,  in  light  driv- 
ing, is  as  destructive  to  pavements  as  is  heavy  traffic. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Howe  mentioned  some  cases  in  whicli  planks  had  lasted  better  on  a 
clay  than  on  a  sand  foundation. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Sublette  read  a  paper  drawing  some  conclusions  as  to  the  compara- 
tive economies  of  different  pavements. 

Further  discussion  was  postponed,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  Abbott,  Andrews,  Ahara,  Cappelen,  Dunham,  Dut- 
ton,  Howe,  Hoag,  Nexsen,  Eedfield,  Sublette,  and  Snyder,  members :  and  Messrs. 
Loye,  Humphrey,  and  Caldwell,  guests. 

Elbert  Nexsen,  Sicretary. 


April  16,  1894. — Regular  meeting  at  the  Public  Library.  At  8  p.m.,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  Vice-President  J.  M.  Haze  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  was  post- 
poned, and 

Mr.  Wm.  A.  Pike  introduced  Mr.  S.  Whinery,  C.  E.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  who 
read  a  paper  on  Asphalt  Street  Paving. 

The  paper  was  informally  discussed.  Mr.  Humphrey  took  exception  to  a 
statement  that  the  life  of  a  brick  pavement  is  nine  years.  It  was  stated  that  State 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  paved  in  1888,  and  carried  34  tons  per  square  foot  per 
day,  and  that  the  Clayton  Block,  brick,  in  Cincinnati,  last  year  carried  60  tons. 

Mr.  Whinery  believed  that  the  brick  pavements  of  Charleston  and  Wheeling 
are  covered  witii  a  cushion  of  sand,  and  stated,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  washing 
is  a  good  way  of  cleaning  asphalt  pavement,  but  that  hand-sweeping  is  the  best  and 
the  cheapest.  Tlie  aim  of  the  makers  is  to  produce  a  mixture  which  will  maintain 
the  same  average  liardness  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  thanks  of  the  Club  be  extended  to  Mr. 
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Whinery  for  his  instructive  paper,  and  tliat  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  it 
for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association.  A  member  of  the  Civil' Engi- 
neers' Society  of  St.  Paul,  a  number  of  whose  members  were  present  by  invitation, 
requested  that  the  members  of  that  society  who  were  present  should  be  allowed  t«') 
vote  on  the  motion,  which  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  adjourned.  Elbert  Xkxsen,  Secretary. 

May  21,  June  IS,  July  10  and  August  20,  1S94.— No  quorum. 


Western  Society  of  Eiii>ineei's. 


317th  Meeting,  August  1,  1894.— The  :317th  meeting  was  held  at  Parlor 
44,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Cliicago,  at  8  p.>r.  Forty-nine  members  and  guests 
present. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Vice-President  Mead  took  the  chair  and 
called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  follows: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  this  day,  Messrs.  Moulton  J. 
Cross  and  George  E.  Thomas  were  elected  to  membership;  the  application  of  Mr. 
Christopher  H.Snyder  was  received  and  placed  on  file;  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Publications  was  received  and  'placed  on  file,  and  recommended  to  the 
Society  for  adoption. 

The  Librarian  then  reported  accessions  to  the  Library  for  the  month  of  Julv, 
as  follows:  Total  accessions,  44  volumes,  197  pamphlets,  12  numbers  of  periodicals, 
12  specifications,  1  atlas,  and  43  copies  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  Sanitary  District  of 
Chicago  (for  distribution). 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Publication 
Committee,  being  called  for,  Capt.  Hunt  reported  as  follows,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Morison,  Chairman  : 

Capt.  Hunt  :  The  result  of  our  deliberations  is  given  in  the  report  which  we 
submitted  verbally  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to-day.  Under  our  agreement  with 
the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  we  must  give  three  months'  notice  not 
later  than  October  1st  of  this  year,  if  we  desire  to  terminate  the  agreement  on  the 
31st  day  of  December  next.  We  most  earnestly  recommend  that  such  notice  be 
served. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows: 

To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors,  Western  Sociktv  hf  Engi- 
neers. 
Gentlemen:  Your  Committee  on  Papers  and  Publications  would  respectfully 
report  that  they  have  given  the  matter  of  the  publication  of  the  papers  read  before 
your  Society,  and  the  discussions  on  them,  serious  consideration,  and  as  the  result 
would  recommend  the  withdrawal  of  your  Society  from  the  Association  of  Engi- 
neering Societies.  Under  the  law  of  that  Association,  it  is  necessary  for  at  least 
three  months'  notice  of  a  desire  to  withdraw  to  be  given  before  the  end  of  any  fiscal 
year.  Therefore,  if  the  Society  approves  of  our  recommendation,  such  notice  must 
be  given  not  later  than  immediately  following  the  Society's  September  meeting. 
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Our  conclusion  was  reached  because  we  found  the  assessment  on  the  "Western 
Society  to  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies  for  the  current  vear  has  been 
$648.00.  and  that  tlie  remainder  of  the  year  will  call  for  5;5'25.00  additional. 
The  cost  of  publishing  the  proceedings  of  your  meetings  will  amount  to  about 
$204.00  additional,  making  a  total  of  §1,377.00  for  the  publication  of  the  papers 
and  proceedings.  We  also  found  that  so  far  this  year  but  one  of  the  Western 
Society's  papers  has  been  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  En- 
gineering Societies,  making  that  one  paper  cost  $648.00. 

We  learn  that  your  Secretary  has  been  assured  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Engi- 
neering Societies  that  another  of  your  papers  will  appear  in  the  Journal  not 
later  than  next  month.  The  failure  to  ijublish  some  of  the  Western  Society's 
papers  does  not  altogether  jest  with  Secretary  Trautwine,  as  he  only  prints  such 
papers  as  the  direction  of  the  various  Societies  request ;  but  this  does  not  account 
for  the  delay  in  putting  the  designated  papers  in  print. 

We  think  it  would  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers 
to  have  their  own  publication,  and  we  believe  that  the  certainty  of  all  accepted 
papers,  together  with  the  discussions  on  them,  being  promptly  printed  and  circulated 
in  such  a  publication,  would  lead  to  the  contribution  of  valuable  papers  from  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

An  estimate  made  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  and  number  of  the  Proceedings 
which  the  Society  now  issues  monthly,  shows  that  the  cost  to  your  Society  of  pub- 
lishing your  own  Transactions  would  not  exceed  §1.88  per  page.  If  we  estimate 
on  thirty  pages  monthly,  which  could  perhaps  be  issued  in  the  form  of  quarterlies 
of  120  pages  each,  the  annual  cost  to  your  Society  would  be  §676.80.  The  Proceed- 
ings which  your  Society  now  issues  would  form  part  of  this  issue.  The  total  cost, 
therefore,  of  printing  Proceedings  and  Transactions  would  be  about  one-half  of  the 
present  cost  of  the  Journal  and  the  Proceedings.  The  reproduction  of  drawings 
would  absorb  a  portion  of  the  other  half,  as  against  which  there  would  be  some 
profit  from  advertisements.  We  feel  confident  that  at  least  $400.00  could  be  saved 
yearly. 

Our  members  would  not  receive  the  papers  of  other  Societies  now  published  in 
the  Journal,  but  as  an  offset  to  this,  their  own  papers  would  be  more  promptly 
and  more  fully  published.  It  might  be  that  a  plan  of  interchange  of  Proceedings 
between  the  members  of  your  and  the  members  of  other  Societies  could  be  arranged, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  railroad  clubs  in  this  country.  With  such  a  plan,  each 
member  would  get  the  Proceedings  of  all  the  other  Societies  agreeing  to  the  plan, 
by  a  small  additional  payment,  as  the  cost  of  additional  copies  necessary  would  be 
comparatively  small. 

Moreover,  the  Society  is  seeking  to  build  up  a  library.  Under  the  present 
arrangement  we  cannot  secure  for  it  any  exchanges  ;  if  we  published  our  own  Pro- 
ceedings, many  such  could  be  obtained. 

KespectfuUy  submitting  the  above  report,  we  remain, 

Your  Committee, 

Geo.  S.  Morison, 
Egbert  W.  Hunt, 
David  L.  Barnes. 

Chicago,  August  1, 1894. 

Of  course,  if  we  do  cut  ourselves  off  from  the  Journal  of  the  Associated 
Societies  the  members  will  not  receive  the  papers  from  the  other  Societies,  but 
they  will  get  our  own,  and  we  believe  that  the  class  of  papers  which  will  be  pre- 
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sented  by  our  members  will  be  of  a  better  and  higher  class  if  the  authors  are  con- 
fident that  they  will  be  published  immediately  after  the  reading  and  circulated  at 
least  among  our  own  membership.  Another  point  which  governs  us  in  our  recom- 
mendation is  our  desire  to  build  up  our  library  and  to  secure  for  it  the  exchanges 
of  the  scientific  societies  of  this  country.  We  cannot  get  them  as  meml)ers  of  the 
Association.  It  is  a  rule  of  publications  well  established  that  they  will  make  but 
one  exchange,  and  of  course  if  they  will  give  to  tlie  Westeru  Society  in  excliange 
for  the  Journal  of  the  Association,  all  the  other  societies  would  have  the  same  right 
to  ask  for  it,  and  either  they  or  ourselves  would  be  refused.  We  believe  that  we 
can  make  a  publication  of  our  own  which  will  entitle  us  to  exchange  with  these 
various  otlier  organizations  and  scientific  publications,  and  will  thus  add  to  the 
value  of  our  library.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not  rich,  it  is  better  to  save 
from  $500  to  $600  a  year  in  publication,  if  we  can,  and  give  ourselves  more  credit 
and  greater  standing  among  the  societies  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Strobel:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  received  and  that 
the  subject  be  made  a  special  order  of  business  for  the  next  meeting.  I  tliink 
there  are  a  great  many  members  of  the  Society  interested,  and  they  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  being  present  and  of  being  heard.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
on  both  sides  of  this  question.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  each  member  is  much  inter- 
ested, and  I  think  the  decision,  when  it  coQies,  ought  to  be  the  result  of  a  full  dis- 
cussion.   Seconded. 

The  Chair:  Your  committee's  estimate  of  $1.88  per  page  for  the  continuous 
publication  of  the  bulk  of  the  journal  of  this  Society  seems  fully  high  enough.  The 
State  Society  publishes  an  annual  report,  and  I  know  that  this  year  the  contract  is 
for  1500  copies  at  $123  a  page;  the  pages  are  practically  as  large  as  the  pages  of 
the  journal.  Possibly  the  paper  in  the  journal  is  somewhat  better,  but  my  judg- 
ment would  be  that  the  expense  would  come  well  within  the  connuittee's  estimate. 
I  simply  mention  this  as  an  actual  figure  of  what  work  of  that  class  is  done  for  in 
the  State. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Strobel  was  then  put  to  vote  and  carried. 

Under  reports  of  Special  Committees,  Mr.  Chanute  made  the  following  report 
for  the  Library  Committee  : 

Mr.  Chanute:  The  Library  Committee,  having  received  no  special  instruction, 
Avas  at  first  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was  before  it  to  do,  and  it  concluded  that  it 
would  be  preferable  to  lay  out,  so  far  as  it  could,  a  general  plan  to  be  followed  in 
increasing  and  improving  the  library,  and  to  submit  this  plan  to  the  Society  and 
receive  instructions  as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued.  It  has  therefore  made 
the  following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Library,  appointed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  begs  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  for  consideration  : 

1.  General  Policy.— The  Engineering  Library  of  the  Society  now  comprises 
about  1,4C0  volumes,  in  addition  to  many  pamphlets,  maps,  etc.  It  is  but  little  used 
because  of  its  limited  extent ;  but,  small  as  it  is,  it  is  said  to  be  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  engineering  association  west  of  New  York  City;  and,  in  view  of  the 
population  and  central  location  of  Chicago,  it  would  seem  to  he  a  good  nucleus  for 
the  collection  of  a  large  technical  library,  should  the  Society  decide  to  adoju  that 
policy.  To  accomplish  this,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  movement  shall  not  relax, 
it  would  seem  desirable  to  adopt  now  adequate  plans  for  continuous  growth,  for 
permanent  care  of  the  books  and  for  easy  and  extensive  use  of  them. 
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2.  Scope. — Tlie  Committee  believes  that  the  scope  of  the  library  should  broadly 
comprise  all  branches  of  engineering,  i.  e.,  the  civil,  mechanical,  mining,  metal- 
lurgical, electrical,  military  and  naval  specialities  and  allied  subjects.  Also  that 
liberal  rules  should  be  adopted  to  make  it  accessible  to  all  persons  interested  in 
these  several  studies,  so  that  it  may  prove  truly  useful. 

3.  Methods  of  Getting  Books. — The  movement  must  unfortunately  be  inaugurated 
practically  without  a  fund,  and  it  will  be  necessary,  at  the  beginning,  to  rely  chiefly 
upon  donations. 

The  Committee  therefore  suggests  the  issuance  of  a  circular,  substantially  in 
the  form  submitted  in  Appendix  No.  1,  to  be  printed  and  sent  out  repeatedly  to 
members,  societies,  government  officials,  business  men  and  others,  soliciting  gifts  of 
books,  so  as  to  obtain  whatever  may  be  gathered  together  in  this  way. 

If  we  can  satisfy  such  persons  that  their  books  will  be  permanently  well  cared 
for  and  made  useful,  many  valuable  works  will  doubtless  be  obtained.  There  will, 
of  course,  be  many  duplicates,  and  some  odds  and  ends,  but  some  of  these  can  be 
disposed  of  by  exchange  and  sale,  and  sets  may  be  completed  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise. 

In  order  to  make  the  library  really  attractive,  however,  it  should  contain  the 
more  recent  and  valuable  books  of  reference.  Some  of  these  will  have  to  be  pur- 
chased, yet  the  Committee  suggests  that  a  number  may  be  obtained  from  the  pub- 
lishers, through  letters  substantially  in  form  as  per  Appendix  2,  soliciting  new 
books,  and  offering  as  a  compensation  to  review  them  in  the  monthly  proceedings 
issued  to  members. 

In  order  to  determine  what  books  to  be  purchased  are  most  in  demand,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  register  be  opened  at  the  Society's  rooms,  upon  which  members 
may  enter  the  title  of  such  books  as  they  desire  to  have  obtained  ;  the  expediency 
of  their  purchase  to  be  passed  upon  by  such  autliority  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  indicate. 

4.  Obtaining  Means. — If  the  Library  is  to  be  made  attractive  and  to  grow 
steadily,  it  is  very  evident  that  money  will  have  to  be  expended.  The  Committee 
estimates  that  $300  will  be  sufficient  for  this  year.  It  suggests,  therefore,  that  in 
addition  to  the  $1,000  now  being  raised  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Reorganization  Committee,  a  special  library  fund  be  inaugurated,  to  be  held  as  a 
trust,  and  drawn  upon  for  no  other  purpose  but  the  extension  of  the  library.  It 
suggests  that  not  only  shall  members  contribute  to  this  fund,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  but  that  they  shall  make  known  this  efllbrt  to  collect  a  library  to  manu- 
facturers and  business  men  interested  in  engineering  matters,  so  as  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  contributing  thereto,  either  in  money  or  books. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  wealthy  persons  may  eventually  contribute  to  this  library 
large  gifts  or  bequests,  to  which  their  names  may  be  attached. 

In  order  to  start  such  a  fund,  one  of  tlie  Committee,  j\Ir.  F.  Davis,  has  obtained 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $125,  to  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  members  will 
make  a  substantial  addition. 

5.  Vse  of  LiJnari/. — The  library  is  now  l)ul  little  used,  because  it  is  small, 
incongruous  and  incomplete.  It  is  believed  that  by  the  means  indicated,  it  can  be 
increased  to  about  5,000  volumes  within  five  years.  This  might  overflow  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  but  it  is  suggested  that,  in  that  event,  an  arrangement  might 
be  made  with  one  of  the  large  public  libraries  in  Chicago  to  furnish  liouse  room, 
and  that  eventually  this  collection  of  technical  literature  might  grow  to  25,000  or 
more  volumes. 
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^Vith  tliat  view  the  Committee  recommends  tliat  the  lihrary  be  made  accessible 
now,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  but  to  such  persons  interested  in 
engineering  subjects  as  shall  be  properly  accredited  by  a  member.  Still  further  to 
make  the  library  accessible,  the  Connnittee  recommends  that  the  experitnent  be 
tried  for  a  time  to  circulate  a  part  of  it.  For  this  purpose  the  books  would  have 
to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  first,  Books  of  Reference ;  to  be  consulted  only  at 
the  rooms.  Second,  Circulating  Books  ;  such  as  are  easily  replaced,  which  may  be 
taken  out  for  two  weeks,  by  members  only,  upon  deposit  of  tlieir  value,  and  the 
payment  of  a  fee,  say  10  to  25  cents,  according  to  value.  A  fine  of  triple  tliese 
rates  per  week  to  be  imposed  for  each  week  that  the  book  is  retained  beyond  the 
original  two  weeks,  until  this  fine  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  deposit,  when  the 
book  is  to  be  replaced  with  the  proceeds  of  the  forfeiture.  Express  or  postal 
charges  to  be  paid  in  addition  by  out-of-town  members. 

6.  Catalogue. — -In  order  to  make  the  Library  really  usefid,  it  is  necessary  tliat 
there  should  be  a  catalogue.  Mr.  Roney,  the  Librarian,  is  now  compiling  a  finding 
list.  It  is  recommended  tiiat  this  list  be  printed  and  issued  to  the  members.  An 
edition  of  500  copies  will  cost  about  !?oO,  and  part  of  this  may  be  offset  by  adver- 
tisements. The  balance  may  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  now  inaugurated  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  latter  also  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  formulate  rules 
under  which  the  Librarian  may  exchange  or  dispose  of  duplicate  or  irrelevant 
books. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Society  shall  pass  upon  the  expediency  and  adequacy 
of  the  methods  proposed,  in  order  that  the  movement  shall  be  carried  on  upon  a 
defined  plan. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

O.  Chanute, 
F.  Davis, 

J.    LUXDIE, 
C.   J.   ROSEY, 

H.  M.  Sperry, 

Committee. 

The  Chair  :  ~  Gentlemen,  the  report  of  the  Library  Committee  is  before  you  ; 
what  will  you  do  with  tliis  report? 

Mr.  Strobel  :  I  think  the  report  is  a  very  good  one,  and  it  should  receive 
the  cordial  endorsement  of  the  Society,  with  one  exception.  We  ought  not  all  at 
once  to  undertake  to  do  too  much.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  circulating  library 
feature.  The  Librarian  has  as  much  as  he  can  now  do,  in  arranging  tlie  library 
and  getting  out  a  finding  list  and  procuring  additions  to  the  library.  I  think 
that  is  tlie  most  important  work  that  he  can  do  now,  and  he  ought  not  to  divert 
his  attention  to  anything  additional.  We  have  very  little  money,  as  everyone 
knows,  for  the  compensation  of  a  librarian  ;  it  is  not  adequate  for  the  services 
rendered,  and  it  comes  from  a  special  fund  which  we  get  by  voluntary  sul)scrip- 
tion.  If  it  were  attempted  to  circulate  books,  there  would  be  more  disadvantage 
than  advantage  coming  from  it.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  book  that  is  not  a 
reference  book  ;  and  there  are  very  few  duplicates.  In  case  of  those  duplicates, 
it  would  not  be  a  disadvantage  to  have  members  take  a  copy,  but  otherwise, 
if  a  member  takes  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  rooms  of  the  Society  to  find  a  book 
and  discovers  that  that  book  is  not  there,  lie  will  be  very  much  disappointed. 
The  few  that  will   have  those  books  will   reap  the  benefit,  and  the  many  that  may 
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come  to  use  the  library  as  a  consulting  library  will  have  the  disadvantage.  We 
ovight  in  that  matter  to  be  governed  somewhat  by  precedent.  I  believe  that  nearly 
all  the  endowed  libraries  are  simply  reference  libraries,  and  I  think  that  in  the 
present  stage  of  this  matter  we  ought  not  to  undertake  more  than  they  do  with  all 
their  money  and  all  their  experience.  I  would  therefore  move  that  the  report  be 
received,  that  it  be  printed  in  the  proceedings,  and  that  the  program,  as  outlined, 
has  the  approval  of  this  meeting,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  not  considered 
expedient  at  this  lime  to  circulate  books. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Isham  Randolph  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Prefatory  Description  of 
the  Organization  and  Works  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago." 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  means  of  maps  and  diagrams. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Cooley,  Morehouse  and  others,  after  which  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

It  is  expected  that  the  paper  and  discussion  will  be  published  in  the  Journal 
OF  THE  Association  of  Engineering  Societies. 

The  Excursion  Committee  has  in  view  an  excursion  to  the  Sanitary  District 
during  the  Fall.  It  will  probably  be  best  to  make  two  or  more  trips,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  give  this  great  work  anything  but  a  superficial  examination  in  one 
day.  Other  papers  describing  details  of  the  work  are  promis-ed  during  the  next 
few  months.  Thos.  Appleton,  Secretary. 
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Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland. 


EooMS  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  ELECTRIC  Club,  Aug.  14,  1894.— The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  at  7.50  p.m.  by  the  President.  Thirty-one  members  and 
visitors  were  present. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  held  June  12th  was  read  and  approved. 

A  verbal  report  from  the  Committee  on  Rooms  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wason,  and  was  supplemented  by  a  verbal  report  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Porter. 

A  report  from  the  Committee  on  Annual  Picnic  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Porter. 

A  report  was  presented  by  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  of 
the  life  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Krause,  late  member  of  this  Club,  who  died  April  4,  1894. 
It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

The  President  announced  the  death  of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  P.  Leland,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable  memorial.  The 
President  appointed  on  this  committee  Messrs.  E.  A.  Handy,  Luther  Allen,  and 
W.  H.  Searles. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  The  Electric 
Club  of  Cleveland  for  its  kindness  in  extending  the  use  of  its  rooms.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Wason,  President  of  The  Electric  Club,  then  responded  by  tendering  to  the  Civil 
Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland  the  use  of  the  rooms  at  any  time. 

The  tellers,  Messrs.  H.  C.  Thompson  and  A.  Honsberg,  announced  the  ballot 
for  treasurer  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  C.  P.  Leland,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wallace,  12;  Mr.  James  Ritchie,  7.  Mr.  Wallace  was  therefore 
declared  elected  Treasurer  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Richardson  then  presented  the  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled  : 
"Steel  Construction  as  Applied  to  Buildings."  The  paper  was  dijcussed  by  Messrs. 
C.  W.  Wason,  A.  H.  Porter,  W.  H.  Searles,  Ambrose  Swasey,  H.  C.  Thompson, 
James  Ritchie,  F.  C.  Osborn,  N.  B.  Wood,  W.  W.  Sabin,  A.  Lincoln  Hyde,  Peter 
Neff,  Jr.,  and  S.  T.  Dodd. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9.45  p.m.  Frank  C.  Osborn,  Secretary. 


Rooms  of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Club,  Sept.  11, 1894.— The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  at  7.50  p.m.  by  the  Vice-President.  Thirty  members  and  visit- 
ors were  present. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  of  August  14th  was  read  and  approved. 
48  (87) 
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Mr.  Searles  reported,  on  behalf  of  tlie  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a 
memorial  of  the  life  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Leland,  that  on  account  of  the  absence  of  two 
members  of  the  committee  from  the  city,  they  were  unable  to  make  a  report  at  this 
meeting. 

Prof.  C  H.  Benjamin  then  read  the  paper  of  the  evening,  entitled :  "  Notes  on 
the  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Steel  Castings."  This  paper  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  C.  W.  AVason,  E.  P.  Roberts,  Ludwig  Herman,  A.  H.  Porter,  and  W.  R. 
Warner. 

An  informal  discussion  was  then  held  on  the  subject  of  the  contemplated  new 
bridge  across  the  Hudson  River  at  New  York. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10  p.m.  Frank  C.  Osborn,  Secretary. 


Western  Society  of  Engineei^s. 


318th  Meeting,  September  5,  1894. —  The  meeting  was  held  in  Parlor  44, 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Cliicago,  at  8  p.m.     Fifty-two  members  and  guests  present. 

President  Herr  took  the  chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  follows:  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  to-day,  the  Treasurer  reported  cash  on 
hand  $522.53,  of  which  $44.67  is  in  the  special  fund.  Bills  amounting  to  ?356.53 
were  approved  and  ordered  paid  out  of  the  general  fund,  and  bills  for  $41.67 
approved  and  ordered  paid  from  the  special  fund. 

The  application  for  membership  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Snyder  was  taken  from  the  files 
and  he  was  elected  to  membership. 

The  following  applications  for  membership  were  received  and  placed  on  file : 
Herman  R.  Abbott,  Linden  W.  Bates,  C.  M.  Higginson,  F.  P.  Kellogg,  R.  P. 
Laraont,  B.  B.  Newton  and  H.  C.  Powell,  of  Chicago ;  Warren  B.  Hazen,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. ;  and  J.  P.  O'Donnell,  of  London,  England. 

The  letters  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers^  and 
John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  Secretary,  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies, 
were  referred  to  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  that  the  fifteen  souvenirs  and  ten  medals,  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  from  the  French  Society  of  Engineers,  had  been  received. 

The  report  of  the  Board  was  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Horton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Excursions  and  Entertainments, 
reported  tbat  an  excursion  to  the  Sanitary  District  had  been  arranged  for  the  com- 
ing Saturday,  and  that  the  details  had  been  announced  in  a  circular  to  the 
members. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reorganization,  remarks 
were  made  by  Mr.  Cooley  and  by  the  Secretary,  to  the  eflfect  that  the  Committee 
had  held  several  meetings,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  removed  to  New  York,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  Committee 
together. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee,  Mr.  Roney  reported 
that  the  Committee  had  authorized  the  issuing  of  a  circular  to  tlie  members  of  the 
National  Irrigation  Congress,  now  in  session  at  Denver,  and  to  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Irrigation  Engineers,  which  meets  in  Denver  immediately  after  the  close 
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of  the  Congress.  This  circular  is  an  invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Congress 
and  of  tlie  Association  to  contribute  to  the  library  of  tlie  Western  Society  of 
Engineers  literature  of  all  kinds  respecting  irrigation.  Mr.  E.  F.  Cragin,  the 
Illinois  delegate  to  the  Congress,  had  expressed  great  interest  in  the  matter  and  had 
promised  to  give  it  his  personal  attention.  Eight  hundred  copies  of  such  a  circular 
were  sent  as  suggested. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian,  showing  the  accessions  to  the  Library  during  the 
month  of  August,  was  presented. 

The  President:  The  next  matter  for  consideration  is  tlie  question  of  the 
withdrawal  of  our  Society  from  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  which 
at  the  last  meeting  was  made  a  special  order  for  tiiis  evening.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  give  three  montlis'  notice  of  withdrawal,  and  the  withdrawal  must  be  at  the 
end  of  the  Association's  fiscal  year,  whicii  now  ends  with  tlie  calendar  year.  There 
are  several  papers  here  relating  to  the  matter,  and  I  will  call  upon  tlie  Secretary  to 
read  them. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Association,  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Benezette  Williams  the  Secretary  also  read  the  printed 
letter  of  Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  upon  the  same 
subject.  He  read  also  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Publications,  which  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Johnston  then  made  the  following  motion  : 

Moved  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  be  concurred  in,  and  that 
it  be  ordered  that  the  Society  withdraw  from  the  Association  of  Engineering 
Societies.     The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  motion  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Cooley,  Sperry,  Strobel,  Benezette 
Williams,  D.  L.  Barnes,  Koney,  Johnston,  Maddock,  Morehouse,  C.  V.  Weston  and 
the  President. 

Mr.  Strobel  :  I  move  to  amend  the  motion. just  made  by  adding  "  and  that  a 
vote  on  this  resolution  be  taken  at  an  adjourned  meeting  two  weeks  from  to-night." 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Morehouse,  and  carried.  Ayes,  24; 
noes,  9. 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Benezette  Williams  moved  that  tlia  Secret  ny  be  instructed  to  print  the 
discussion  as  expeditiously  as  possible  an  1  send  it  lo  i^acli  member  of  the  Society. 
Motion  seconded. 

After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Williams,  Banie-^,  C  loley  aid  Sperry,  Mr.  Williams 
offered  as  an  addition  to  his  original  motioi  that  the  piiuted  discussion  include  the 
letter  of  Prof.  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mana;iers. 

The  addition  not  being  acceiited  by  the  f-eoonder,  the  original  motion  was  put 
to  vote  and  declared  lost. 

Mr.  Strobel  offered  a  motion  that  the  Committee  on  Distribution  of  Medals  and 
Souvenirs  received  from  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France,  be  inslrutled  to 
draw  up  a  fitting  acknowledgment  to  be  sent  to  that  Society.  The  motion  was 
seconded  and  carried. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet_September  19th. 

Thos.  Appleton,  Secretary. 
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Boston  Society"  of  Civil  Engineers. 


September  19,  1894. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers was  held  at  its  rooms,  36  Bromfield  Street,  at  8  oclock  p.m.  Mr.  Albert  F. 
Noyes  in  the  chair  ;  forty  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Prof.  Ira  N.  HoUis  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  announced  tiie  death  of  Forrest  L.  Libbey,  a  member,  which 
occurred  July  21,  1894,  and,  on  motion,  it  was  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  memoir.  The  committee  appointed,  consisted  of  Messrs.  Henry  Manley, 
N.  S.  Brocic  and  S.  E.  Tinkham. 

The  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  the  secretary  of  tlie  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  of  France,  transmitting  an  official  letter  of  thanks  for  the  reception 
received  by  its  delegates  at  the  time  of  their  trip  to  America.  The  Secretary  stated 
that  he  had  received  from  the  same  source  a  certain  number  of  medals  and  draw- 
ings, souvenirs  of  the  trip,  one  of  each  being  designated  for  the  Society,  and  the 
balance  to  be  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Society  who  took  special  part 
in  the  reception  of  the  French  Engineers. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  acknoveledge  the  receipt  of  the  com- 
munication and  the  gifts,  and  to  convey  to  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France 
the  thanks  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

It  was  also  voted  to  refer  the  distribution  of  the  medals  and  drawings  to  the 
Board  of  Government  with  full  power. 

Professor  Gaetano  Lanza  was  then  introduced,  and  gave  an  account  of  some  of 
the  results  of  recent  experiments  in  testing  materials  in  the  Engineering  Laborato- 
ries of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  spoke  particularly  of  tests 
made  on  the  riveted  joints  in  the  webs  of  plate  girders,  and  exhibited  several  speci- 
mens of  the  joints  tested.  He  also  gave  the  results  of  some  recent  tests  on  the 
strength  of  timber. 

A  general  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Dean,  Snow  and  Parker  took 
part. 


Adjourned. 


S.  E.  Tinkham,  Secretary. 


Charles  W.   Drake. — A  Memoir. 


By  Edgar  S.  Dorr  and  Henry  B.  Wood,  Committee  of  the  Boston  Society 

OF  Civil  Engineers. 


[Read  February  21,  1894.] 

Charles  W.  Drake  was  born  July  28, 1848,  in  the  city  of  Boston.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  English  High  School  in  1866,  he  was  appointed  to  a  position  with 
the  City  Surveyor,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Davis,  and  in  this  he  had  for  several  years 
employment  congenial  to  his  tastes. 

On  December  22,  1886,  he  accepted  what  appeared  to  him  a  more  promising 
position  with  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad.  During  the  four  years 
of  his  service  with  this  company,  a  variety  of  work  was  intrusted  to  his  care, 
embracing  plan-making,  the  computation  of  earthwork,  and  monthly  estimates,  all 
of  which  was  executed  with  a  conscientious  care  and  fidelity,  characteristic  of  the 
deceased.     His  execution  of  this  work  inspired  unbounded  confidence. 
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Later  lie  was  employed  in  the  West  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Raiiroa.i  hut 
a  change  of  plans  in  the  management  of  this  line  soon  brought  this  work  to  a  close 

Early  in  1891  he  was  appointed  a  draughtsman  in  the  Street  Department  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  the  time  of  his  death  which 
occurred  November  22,  1891.  ' 

Of  his  work  in  his  hUest  occupation,  we  may  say  that  he  was  a  diligent  and 
painstaking  assistant,  quietly  seeking  to  know  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
orders  given  him  and  to  arrange  his  results  intelligently. 

He  was  a  man  of  extreme  faithfulness,  and  always  showed  an  interest  in  his 
work,  ever  striving  for  the  contemplated  resultant  regardless  of  the  hours  of  labor 
that  it  cost  or  the  extent  of  the  remuneration  for  his  services. 

Personally  he  was  kind  and  amiable  in  his  disposition,  and  while  not,  perhaps, 
as  well  known  by  his  achievements  as  many  others,  he  was  most  esteemed  by  those 
who  knew  him  best,  and  he  won  the  respect  and  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  by  the  conscientiousness  of  his  work  and  by  his  unfailing  good 
temper  and  courtesy. 

None  ever  questioned  his  integrity,  or  his  freedom  from  all  corrupting  influ- 
ence or  motive,  an  attribute  most  essential  to  the  good  standing  and  success  of  all 
engaged  in  the  engineering  profession. 

As  one  of  our  number  has  well  said,  "  It  is  not  given  to  all  of  us  to  be  great 
engineers.  It  is  given  to  us  to  be  honest,  straighforward,  helpful  men  and  to 
deserve  the  respect  and  affection  of  our  brother  engineers  ;  and  that  kind  of  fame 
we  may  all  strive  for  and  obtain." 


En§rineers'  Club  of  St.  IJouis. 


402d  Meeting,  September  19,  1894.— The  club  was  called  to  order  at  8.15 
P.M.,  at  1600  Lucas  Place,  President  Crosby  in  the  chair  and  nine  members  present. 
The  minutes  of  the  40l8t  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee reported  the  doings  of  its  165th,  168th,  167th,  168th  and  169th  meetings. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Condron  having  resigned  as  Librarian,  the  committee  had  appointed  Mr. 
E.  A.  Hermann  acting  librarian.  By  consent,  the  election  of  Librarian  was  de- 
ferred until  the  next  meeting. 

An  a[)plication  for  membership  was  announced  from  Mr.  Chas.  O.  Fischer, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Pitzman  company  of  surveyors  and  engineers. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Meysenburg  having  presented  the  club  with  a  copy  of  "The  Lowell 
Hydraulic  Experiments,"  by  Francis,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  him. 

The  President  read  a  communication  from  the  Soci^t^  des  Ing^nieurs  Civiis  de 
France,  transmitting  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  entertainment  last  summer,  together 
with  a  number  of  souvenirs  and  medals.  The  President  appointed  Mr.  Edward 
Flad  a  committee  of  one  to  prepare  a  suitable  form  of  acknowledgment,  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  meeting.  It  was  also  decided  to  defer  until  then  any  action 
regarding  the  distribution  of  the  souvenirs. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Hermann  then  addressed  the  club  on  "  Reconstruction  and  Ini|)rove- 
ment  Work  on  Railroads,"  stating  that  nearly  all  roads,  when  constructed,  pass 
through  thinly  settled  country,  affording  little  traffic.  The  certainty  that  only  very 
small  earnings  are  possible  for  a  number  of  years,  presents  the  alternative  of  a 
cheap  and  poorly  built  railroad,  or  none.     Usually  the  former  is  chosen.     Conse- 
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quently  the  new  road,  when  opened  for  business,  is,  as  a  rule,  barely  substantial 
enough  to  permit  the  locomotive  to  pass  over  it  at  very  moderate  speed. 

Before  beginning  construction,  very  little  time  is  devoted  to  surveys.  Under 
constant  pressure  to  "  build  it  cheap  and  whoop  "er  up,"  errors  in  location  are  fre- 
quent. The  line  is  full  of  curves,  and  the  grade  follows  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground  as  nearly  as  possible,  up  hill  and  down,  with  little  attempt  to  do  more  than 
mere  surface  scratching,  and  without  regard  to  cost  of  operation.  The  track, 
trestles,  bridges,  depots,  shops,  etc.,  are  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  made,  but  all  this 
flimsy  construction  is  justified,  and,  in  fact,  necessitated  by  the  circumstances  :  the 
opening  up  of  new  country  with  little  business  in  sight. 

The  best  part  of  the  new  road  is  tlie  rolling  stock — locomotives  with  much 
fancy  brass  ornamentation,  and  gorgeously  {minted  passenger  cars.  But  this  cheap 
splendor  does  not  counterbalance  the  miserable  construction  of  roadway  and 
structures.  With  rapidly  increasing  traffic  these  soon  begin  to  go  to  pieces,  and  the 
work  of  reconstruction  follows  as  a  disagreeable  necessity.  This  generally  begins 
with  the  renewal  of  the  track  ties,  followed  by  that  of  trestles,  bridges,  rails,  ballast, 
depots,  shops,  water  tanks,  and  minor  structures.  Then  comes  a  demand  for  extensive 
improvements:  re-alinements  for  reducing  curvatures  and  shortening  tlie  line,  cut- 
ting down  steep  grades  and  raising  depressions.  The  further  rapid  growth  of 
traffic  soon  necessitates  other  improvements,  notably  side  tracks  and  yards,  double 
main  track,  interlocking  signals  at  grade  crossings,  stone  culverts,  better  bridges, 
heavier  rails,  stone  ballast,  better  depots,  warehouses,  grain  elevators,  stock-yards, 
etc. 

The  improvement  of  the  rolling  stock  follows  rapidly  after  the  first  overhaul- 
ing of  the  roadway,  and  then  takes  the  lead,  remaining  far  in  advance  ;  for  the 
weight  of  locomotives  and  cars  increases  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  than  the 
Btrength  of  track  and  of  bridges.  The  interior  finish  of  passenger  cars  has  become 
an  expensive  luxury,  and  it  is  practiced  most  by  those  roads  where  it  is  considered 
cheaper  to  attract  the  traveling  public  by  magnificent  cars  than  by  a  substantial 
roadway.  The  grand  luxury  of  the  car  is  evident.  Rotten  ties  and  weak  bridges 
are  unseen.  But  experienced  travelers  are  rapidly  learning  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  the  progressive  railroads  who  provide  a  safe  and  substantial  roadway  on  which 
the  wheeled  palaces  can  truthfully  make  good  the  claim  set  up  by  every  railroad  : 
safety,  speed,  and  comfort. 

The  reconstruction  and  improvement  of  our  railroads  has  progressed  slowly 
but  steadily.  As  a  general  rule,  nothing  is  done  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but 
then  it  is  done  quickly.  A  vast  amount  of  reconstruction  remains  to  be  done.  Its 
consummation  is  a  question  of  development.  Increase  of  traffic  will  necessitate 
more  reconstruction  and  further  improvements,  and  increased  earnings  will  permit 
them  to  be  carried  out.  Comparatively  few  of  our  railroads  can  be  said  to  be  more 
than  half  finished,  and  they  never  will  be  quite  finished.  When  the  work  of 
reconstruction  is  believed  to  be  completed,  improvements  will  still  be  necessary. 

The  address  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Crosby,  Eayrs,  Flad,  McCuUoch,  Curtis 
and  Bryan.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  present  type  of  rail  fastenings 
was  mentioned.  Some  discussion  was  had  on  the  welding  of  rails,  but  as  yet  the 
available  data  seems  to  be  insufficient  to  serve  as  a  satisfactory  basis  of  opinion  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  system. 

Adjourned.  Wm.  H.  Bryan,  Secretary. 
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Western  Society  of  Engineers. 


319th  Meeting,  September  19,  1894.— The  319th  meeting,  an  adjourned 
meeting,  was  held  at  Parlor  44,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  8  p.m.,  September 
19,  1894.     Fifty-six  members  and  guests  present. 

President  Herr  took  the  chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  President:  The  resolution  offered  at  the  last  regular  meeting  was  as 
follows  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  be  concurred  in,  and  that 
it  be  ordered  that  the  Society  withdraw  from  the  Association  of  Engineering 
Societies,  and  that  a  vote  on  this  resolution  be  taken  at  an  adjourned  meeting  two 
weeks  from  to-night." 

The  resolution  is  before  you.  Before  the  discussion  is  taken  up  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  meeting  to- 
day. This  resolution,  I  may  say,  was  offered  because  it  was  considered  tiiat  tiie 
Society  did  not  understand  the  position  that  our  Board  took  in  the  matter. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following : 

In  Board  of  Directors'  meeting,  September  19,  1894. 

Resolved,  That  after  further  careful  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Publication  recommending  tiie  withdrawal  of  this  Society  from  the  Association 
of  Engineering  Societies,  and  basing  our  opinion  on  the  financial  prospects  of  our 
Society  and  its  future  development  on  the  present  outline  plans,  we  reiterate  our 
former  approval  of  the  said  report  and  advise  the  membership  to  adopt  it. 

After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Benezette  Williams,  Cregier,  Hunt,  Morehouse, 
Chanute  and  Randolph,  the  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  tiie  President,  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  dated  Philadelphia, 
September  15th,  in  which  he  suggests  that  extra  copies  of  the  papers  and  proceed- 
ings of  this  Society  can  be  struck  off"  at  the  same  time  as  printed  for  the  Joirnal, 
and  these  extra  copies  can  then  be  bound  up  together  and  issued  at  any  interval 
desired,  as  the  transactions  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers.  The  extra  expense 
involved  he  thought  would  be  small. 

Further  remarks  were  then  made  upon  the  question  of  withdrawal  from  the 
Association,  by  Messrs.  Benezette  Williams,  Wallace,  Hunt,  CUianute,  Roney,  Barnes 
and  Lundie. 

Mr.  Lundie  then  offered,  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  motion,   "that  the 
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Secretary  be  instructed  to  serve  notice  of  withdrawal  of  this  Society  from  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Engineering  Societies,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  that  a  letter  ballot 
be  ordered  to  be  canvassed  at  the  October  meeting." 

After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Hunt,  Cregier,  Wallace,  Chanute  and  Maddock,  the 
latter  suggested  that  the  ballot  be  canvassed  at  the  November  meeting  instead  of 
the  October  meeting. 

Further  remarks  were  then  made  in  discussion  by  Messrs.  Goldmark,  Randolph, 
Morehouse,  Appleton  and  Benezette  Williams.  The  latter  gentleman  ofiered,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute,  that  the  vote  be  canvassed  at  the  December  meeting. 
The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Lundie.  The  substitute  then  read  "that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  serve  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  this  Society  from  the 
Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  that  a  letter 
ballot  be  ordered  to  be  canvassed  at  the  December  meeting." 

Motion  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Wallace  then  moved  that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
one  from  among  those  who  are  in  favor  of  remaining  in  the  Association,  and  one 
from  among  those  who  are  in  favor  of  withdrawing,  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  pre- 
paring a  statement  of  the  question  for  submission  to  the  members  of  the  Society  for 
letter  ballot. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

The  chair  appointed,  as  such  committee,  Mr.  Benezette  Williams  and  Capt. 
Hunt. 

A  paper  on  "  Strains  and  Deflections  in  Solid  Bridge  Floors,"  was  then  read 
by  the  author,  Mr.  Henry  Goldmark. 

Afier  the  reading  of  the  paper  several  members  took  part  in  its  discussion. 
Mr.  Barnes  moved  that  an  abstract  of  the  paper,  with  illustrations,  be  published 
with  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bates  had  retired  from 
the  meeting,  his  paper  on  "  A  Broken  Pinion  Shaft,"  was  laid  over  to  the  next 
meeting. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Thos.  Appleton,  Secretary. 


320th  Meeting,  October  3, 1894. — The  320th  meeting  was  held  at  Parlor  44, 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  8  p.m.,  October  3,  1894.  Ninety-one  members 
and  guests  present. 

President  Herr  took  the  chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  approved  as  printed. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  as  follows: 

At  the  meeting  held  September  19th,  a  bill  of  $41.67  was  approved  and  ordered 
paid  from  the  special  fund. 

At  the  meeting  held  October  3d,  the  Secretary  reported  cash  on  hand,  $325.65 
of  which  $21.33  is  in  the  special  fund  and  $15.10  in  the  library  fund.  Bills  amount- 
ing to  $128.75  were  approved  and  ordered  paid  out  of  the  general  fund. 

The  following  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library  and  Reading  Room: 
82  volumes,  including  17  volumes  of  transactions  of  technical  societies,  6  volumes 
of  maps,  69  numbers  of  transactions,  6  volumes  of  periodicals  (unbound),  375  num- 
bers of  periodicals,  77  pamphlets,  1  chart,  23  bulletins,  and  subscriptions  to  9  tech- 
nical journals. 
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The  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was,  upon  motion,  received  and  placed 
on  file. 

9  candidates  for  membership  were  elected.  15  applications  for  membership, 
16  applications  for  associate  membership  and  2  applications  for  junior  membership 
were  received  and  placed  on  file. 

There  being  no  reports  of  committees,  the  President  asked  if  there  was  any 
new  business. 

Me.  Rossiter:  About  three  or  four  weeks  ago  the  Architects  of  Chicago  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  look  after  the  buildings  and  diflerent  improvements  for 
beautifying  the  city.  They  also  asked  two  or  three  other  societies  to  join  with  them 
for  the  same  purpose.  While  our  Society  has  not  been  asked  to  join,  I  would  like 
to  see  a  committee  of  this  Society  appointed  to  act  with  them.  I  think  thev  antici- 
pate some  action  regarding  the  filling  in  of  the  lake  front  for  park  purposes — per- 
haps locating  the  post-office  and  court-house  there.  I  would  like  to  see  a  committee 
of  three  or  five  appointed  from  this  Society  to  co-operate  with  those  from  the  other 
societies. 

After  remarks  by  Messrs.  Artingstall  and  Cooley,  the  latter  moved  that  the 
subject-matter  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  consideration  and  recom- 
mendation. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  paper  entitled,  "  Notes  on  a  Broken  Pinion  Shaft," 
by  Mr.  Onward  Bates.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  photographs  showing  a  pecu- 
liar fracture  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft  used  in  swinging  a  railroad  drawbridge. 

Messrs.  Goldmark,  Finley  and  Artingstall  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
paper. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Johnston  then  read  a  paper  entitled,  "General  Hydraulics  of  the 
Chicago  Main  Drainage  Channel." 

The  paper  treated  of  the  grade  and  cross-section  of  tlie  channel ;  its  efl^ect  on 
the  great  lakes;  the  efTect  of  the  Des  Plaines  River;  its  effect  on  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  Rivers,  etc.     It  was  copiously  illustrated  by  large  maps  and  dingrams. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Rossiter,  Cooley  and  W.  E.  Williams. 

It  is  expected  that  both  papers,  with  tlie  discussions,  will  be  printed  later. 

After  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Johnston's  paper,  the  President  suggested  that 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  discussion  of  the  paper  read  at  the  last  meet- 
ing by  Mr.  Goldmark  be  postponed  to  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Thos.  Appleton,  Secretary. 


Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul. 


October  1, 1894.— A  regular  meeting  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul 
was  held  at  8.20  p.m.  ;  eight  members  and  one  visitor  present. 

A  circular  communication  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell,  dated  July  7,  1894,  propos- 
ing an  International  Association  of  Engineers  and  Architects,  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Estabrook  and  Mr.  Hilyard  as  a  committee  of  consideration.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
O.  Chanute,  transmitting  a  medal,  a  lithograph,  and  two  reports  of  the  French 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  commemoration  of  the  visit  of  its  members  to  America 
in  1893,  was  placed  on  file,  and  the  accompanying  souvenirs  were  accepted. 

Mr.  (Jliver  Crosby  was  elected  a  member. 
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Printed  copies  of  Mr.  Woodman's  paper  on  "Transition  Curves"  having  been 
-distributed  among  the  members  a  week  or  two  before  the  meeting,  the  author  opened 
the  discussion  by  briefly  stating  his  reasons  for  preparing  the  paper,  and  afterward 
Teviewed  the  somewhat  complex  work  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Crandall.  Other  members  spoke 
of  personal  experience  with  the  casement  curve,  and  several  letters  on  the  subject 
were  read.  It  was  decided  that  the  discussion  should  be  continued  at  the  November 
meeting,  that  the  various  recitals  should  be  put  in  writing,  and  that  the  resulting 
matter  should  be  arranged  for  publication  by  Mr.  Woodman  and  the  Secretary. 

Adjourned  at  10.30  p.m. 

C  Zi.  Annan,  Secretary. 


Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Iionis. 


403d  Meeting,  October  3, 1894. — President  Crosby  called  the  club  to  order  at 
8.25  P.M.,  at  1600  Lucas  Place,  there  being  twenty-one  members  and  eight  visitors 
present. 

Tiie  minutes  of  the  402d  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  Executive 
Committee  reported  the  doings  of  its  170th  meeting,  at  which  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  H.  A.  Wahlert  had  been  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Wellington  Adams,  A.  A.  Bald- 
win and  A.  L.  Sieghortner,  Jr.,  had  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  non-payment 
of  dues. 

The  application  for  membership  of  Mr.  Charles  O.  Fisher  having  been 
approved,  he  was  balloted  for  and  elected.  An  application  for  membership  was 
announced  from  Mr.  Walter  J.  Sherman,  contracting  engineer  for  the  Toledo  Bridge 
Company. 

Mr.  Edward  Flad  presented  the  following,  which  was  adopted  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis  appreciates  most  highly  the 
courtesies  extended  by  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France,  and  hopes  for  a 
continuance  of  the  pleasant  relations  so  auspiciously  inaugurated  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  their  delegates  to  St.  Louis. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  disposition  of  the  medals  and  souvenirs  from 
the  French  engineers  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  election  of  a  librarian  being  then  taken  up,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hermann  was  chosen 
by  a  unanimous  ballot. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson  tendered  the  club  the  back  files  for  several  years  of  some 
two  dozen  leading  engineering  journals,  and  stated  that  they  would  reach  the  club 
regularly  in  the  future. 

On  motion  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
extended  to  Prof.  Johnson. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Eayrs  then  described  informally  the  power-house  of  the  New  Union 
Station,  located  about  1,800  feet  south  of  the  head  house.  The  steam  plant  consists 
of  four  2o0-horse-power  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers,  set  with  revolving  chain  grates. 
The  latter  cost  $1,000  per  boiler,  and  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  particularly  in 
abating  the  smoke.  The  steam  is  used  to  operate  three  Buckeye  tandem  compound 
engines  and  two  air  compressors.  The  engines  are  directly  connected  to  Siemens- 
Halske  generators,  which  operate  at  500  volts,  and  whose  output  is  distributed  by 
the  five-wire  system,  permitting  the  operation  of  both  arc  and  incandescent  lamps. 
The  compressors  furnish  air  for  the  interlocking  plant,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
country,  and  with  which  240  train  movements  were  recently  made  in  a  single  hour. 
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The  station  is  heated  from  this  plant,  the  pipes  being  laid  in  a  conduit  about  1,SC0 
feet  long.  The  indirect  system  is  used  in  tlie  main  building.  Air  is  taken  in  at'tlie 
top  of  the  tower  by  two  fans  in  the  sub-cellar  and  passed  over  steam  coils.  Each 
fan  is  driven  by  a  40-horse-power  motor.     Direct  radiation  is  used  in  the  offices. 

Discussion  followed  by  Messrs.  Tausig,  Bryan  and  Kinealv. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Laird  then  presented  the  results  of  the  experiments  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  water  department  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  various  forms  of  steam 
pipe  covering.  Chemical  analyses  were  first  made  of  each  covering.  Tests  were 
then  made— first,  by  noting  the  condensation  per  hour  in  a  lOfoo't  length  of  1- 
inch  pipe,  to  which  a  covering  1  inch  thick  had  been  npplied  ;  and,  second,  bv  fill- 
ing the  same  pipe  with  steam,  and,  after  closing  all  valves,  noting  the  time  which 
elnpsed  before  the  pressure  gage  fell  to  zero.     The  first  test  resulted  as  follows : 

Cubic  Centimeters. 

Magnesia,  plastic 334 

"  sectional 335 

Asbestos  fire  felt 357 

"       sponge  moulded 371.3 

Plaster  of  Paris  and  sawdust      438 

Asbestos  sponge  cement 604.5 

The  bare  pipe 1085. 

The  second  test  confirmed  these  figures.  The  initial  steam  pressure  was  thirty 
pounds. 

Prof.  Kinealy  called  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  these  e.xperiments  agreed  well 
with  previous  investigations,  which  had  shown  that  the  best  coverings  reduced  the 
condensation  to  about  one-third  that  in  the  bare  pipe. 

Adjourned.  W.^.  H.  Bryax,  Secrelui-y. 

404th  Meeting,  October  17,  1894.— The  Club  was  called  to  order  at  8.15 
P.M.  by  President  Crosby,  at  1600  Lucas  Place.  Twenty-two  members  and  seven 
visitors  present.  The  minutes  of  the  403d  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The 
President  appointed  Mr.  Julius  Baier  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Library,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  removal  from  the  city  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Condron. 

Prof.  Chas.  C.  Brown  then  addressed  tlie  Club  on  "  A  New  Method  of  Deter- 
mining Sewage  Pollution  of  Water."  The  Professor  had  given  the  subject  a  great 
deal  of  thought  while  engineer  of  the  State  Board  of  Ileahli  of  New  York,  making  a 
number  of  examinations  of  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rivers,  and  later 
of  Mississippi  River  water  in  the  St.  Louis  settling  basins.  All  the  fe-itures  bearing 
upon  the  pollution  of  water  had  been  studied,  such  as  the  geology,  meteorology, 
population  and  sources  of  pollution.  The  efl'ect  of  the  various  causes  of  pollution 
had  been  considered  :  first,  chemically  ;  and  second,  biologically,  to  determine  the 
changes  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  bacteria.  He  showed  that  poi)ulati(>n  increases 
much  faster  in  the  cities  and  villages  than  in  the  rural  districts,  and  that  the  large 
cities  and  villages  are,  as  a  rule,  situated  on  or  near  large  rivers.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  pollution  of  rivers  by  sewage  increases  faster  than  the  population 
itself.  Prof.  Brown  explained  how  the  samples  were  taken,  and  showed  the  con- 
struction of  the  fermentation  tube,  which  was  first  suggested  l)y  Dr.  Theodore  Smith, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  which  had  for  its  object  the  separation  of  the  gas-produc- 
ing bacilli.  The  results  were  quite  satisfnctory,  although  the  process  still  falls  short 
of  perfection,  and  much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  definite  and  positive  results 
can  be  had.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Seddon,  Holman,  Johnson  and 
Jewelt  and  by  Drs.  Green,  Ravold  and  Human. 

Adjourned.  W.m.  H.   Bkyan',  Senetary. 
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Engineers'   Clnb  of  Cleveland. 


Rooms  op  the  Cleveland  Electric  Club,  October  9,  1894. — Tlie  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  at  7.50  p.m.  by  the  Vice-President.  Forty-six  members  and 
visitors  were  present.  The  report  of  the  meeting  of  September  11th  was  read  and 
approved. 

Applications  for  active  membership  were  read  from  Messrs.  Frederick  C. 
Phillips  and  E.  S.  W.  Moore.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  trans- 
mitting a  medal,  souvenir  lithographs  and  reports  of  the  delegation  of  French 
engineers  which  visited  the  United  States  during  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. A  letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Riehl^  Bros.,  transmitting  copies  of  their 
catalogue  of  testing  machinery. 

The  question  of  permanent  quarters  for  the  club  was  taken  up  and  discussed 
by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Searles,  C.  W.  Wason  and  E.  P.  Roberts. 

Lieut.-Col.  Jared  A.  Smith  then  read  the  paper  of  the  evening  on  the  "  Con- 
struction of  a  Sea  Wall  at  Fort  Taylor,  Key  West,  Florida."  The  paper  was  dis- 
cussed by  Messrs.  H.  C.  Thompson,  C.  G.  Force  and  W.  H.  Searles. 

Following  this  paper  there  was  an  informal  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
"Improvement  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  Harbor." 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9.45  p.m. 

Frank  C.  Osborn,  Secretary. 


Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineei's. 


October  17, 1894. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
was  held  at  its  rooms,  36  Bromfield  Street,  at  7.50  o'clock  p.m..  President  W.  E. 
McClintock  in  the  chair.     Seventy-six  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeeing  was  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Stevens  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Winslow  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Boston 
Water  Board  for  its  kindness  in  furnishing  railroad  traneportation  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  visit  of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  Basin  V  on  September  26,  1894. 

The  Secretary  read  a  circular  letter  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Corthell  submitting  a 
proposition  for  the  organization  of  an  International  Institute  of  Engineers  and 
Architects.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Noyes  the  communication  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Government. 

Mr.  Spencer  Miller,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Co., 
was  then  introduced,  and  read  a  very  interesting  paper  on  cableways. 

The  paper  was  fully  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  stereopticon  views. 
After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  Society  adjourned. 

S.  E.  TiNKHAM,  Secretary. 
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Montana  Society  of  Civil  Engiueei'S. 


Butte,  Mont.,  October  13,  1894.— Regular  IMoxthly  Meeting.— The 
meeting  convened  at  tlie  office  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Baker,  at  1.30  p.m.,  President 
Haven  in  the  chair. 

There  were  present  Messrs.  Gumming,  Smith,  Haven,  Wlieeler  and  Wliit- 
comb  of  Helena,  and  Messrs.  Harper,  Baker,  Gutelius,  Goodale  and  two  visitors, 
of  Butte. 

It  was  decided  to  adjourn  the  business  meeting  until  7.30  p.m.,  and  to  go  at 
once  to  visit  some  of  the  mines  and  mills  in  the  vicinity  of  Meaderville. 

The  Society  then  visited  the  Leonard  Shaft  and  examined  tlie  Eiedler  Pump 
and  the  steam  hoist,  both  of  which  were  very  favorably  commented  upon  by  all 
present.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  tliat  the  Riedler  Pump  was  performing  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner  the  work  assigned  it,  and  that  it  was  probably  superior 
to  any  other  pump  known  to  the  party  for  mining  purposes. 

Next  was  visited  the  concentrator  belonging  to  the  Butte  and  Boston  Company. 
The  party  spent  considerable  time  examining  the  machinery,  and  was  taken  from 
there  to  see  the  Brown,  Allen  and  O'Harrah  furnaces.  These  furnaces  liave  been 
improved  by  Mr.  Allen,  the  manager  of  tlie  works,  so  that  they  are  working  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  party  next  visited  the  converting  plant  of  the  Montana  Ore  Purchasing 
Company.  In  this  plant,  copper  mat  50  per  cent,  to  55  per  cent,  pure,  is  converted 
into  copper  bars  99.3  per  cent,  pure  copper,  by  oxidizing  iron  and  sulphur  present 
in  the  mat,  and  leaving  the  nearly  pure  copper  as  a  product. 


7.30  P.M.— The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  7.30  p.m.,  at  the  office 
of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Baker. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  applications  of  Messrs.  Gustave  A.  Kornberg  and  Archibald  W.  Mahon, 
having  been  approved  by  the  trustees,  were  read,  and  tlie  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  issue  letter-ballots  to  the  members,  to  be  opened  at  the  November  meeting. 

The  applications  of  Messrs.  Eugene  Carroll,  Walter  W.  Pennington,  Robert  A. 
McArthur,  Malcolm  L.  McDonald  and  James  Breen,  of  Butte,  and  of  Mr.  James 
H.  Henley,  of  Helena,  for  membership,  were  submitted  and  were  referred  to  the 
trustees. 
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The  special  committee  on  County  Surveyors  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  bill, 
defining  the  duties  and  compensation  of  County  Surveyors  of  the  State  of  Montana, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Society  for  discussion  at  the  November  meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  request  Prof.  Ryon,  the  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  on  irrigation,  to  report,  at  the  next  monthly  meeting,  the  result  of  his 
experiments  in  reference  to  tlie  measurement  of  water ;  and  also  to  submit  a  bill  to 
be  placed  before  the  legislature  of  Montana  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  committee  on  the  DeLacy  memorial  was  requested  to  make  a  report  at  the 
next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Harper,  duly  seconded,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Society  were  instructed  to  prepare  and  have  printed  a  form  of  application  for  mem- 
bership in  this  Society. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Chanute  was  read,  forwarding  a  souvenir  lithograph  and 
report  of  the  French  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  commemorating  the  visit  of  mem- 
bers of  that  society  to  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  thanking  the  associated 
Engineering  Societies  for  the  courtesy  extended  to  them  while  there. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  awarded  to  the  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Railways  for  the  courtesy  extended  in 
the  matter  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  meeting  ;  also  to  Messrs.  C.  H. 
Palmer,  General  Manager,  C  M.  Allen  and  J.  H.  Vivian,  Superintendents  of  the 
Butte  and  Boston  Co. ;  to  Mr.  James  Breen,  Superintendent  of  the  Montana  Ore 
Purchasing  Co.,  for  his  courtesy  in  extending  an  invitation  to  the  Society  to  visit 
the  company's  works,  and  for  their  kindness  in  accompanying  the  party  and  ex- 
plaining the  working  of  the  machinery,  etc  ,  and  also  to  Mr.  Eugene  Carroll  for 
his  invitation  to  visit  the  Butte  City  Water  Works,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  Goodale 
for  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Gagnon  Mine. 

No  other  business  offering,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  party  then  accompanied  Mr.  Goodale  to  visit  the  Gagnon  Mine.  They 
examined  the  different  levels,  the  large  Knowles  Pump  and  other  features,  includ- 
ing the  hoist,  ore  bins,  etc.,  connected  with  the  property. 


Butte,  October  14, 1894. — At  8.30  a.m.  the  party  accompanied  Mr.  Carroll  to 
examine  the  Butte  City  Water  Works.  They  were  taken  to  the  site  of  the  reser- 
voir which  is  now  being  constructed,  and  were  very  pleasantly  entertained  by  Mr. 
Carroll,  who  explained  the  method  of  constructing  the  reservoir,  and  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  connection  with  the  work. 

The  dam  is  to  be  a  solid  masonry  structure  100  feet  high,  of  which  about 
40  feet  are  already  constructed. 

G.  O.  Fos.s,  Secretary. 

Minutes  approved  by  meeting  of  Society,  November  10,  1894. 

W.  A.  Haven,  President. 


November  10,  1894. — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Montana  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  was  held  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Sizer  &  Keerl.  There 
were  present:  Members,  Messrs.  McNeill,  McRae,  Relf,  Kelly,  Haven,  Hovey  and 
Keerl  and  a  number  of  visitors.  President  W.  A.  Haven  occupied  the  chair.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  held  at  Butte,  October  13th,  were  read  and  approved.     This 
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was  followed  by  the  second  reading  of  the  application  of  the  following  engineers  for 
membership  in  the  Society  :  Messrs.  Eugene  Carroll,  James  Henry  Hensley,  Mal- 
colm McDonald,  Walter  W.  Pennington  and  Robert  A.  Mc.Vrthur.  Ballots  for 
membership  for  Archibald  W.  Mahon,  of  Glasgow,  and  Gustave  A.  Romberg,  of 
Butte,  were  canvassed  and  both  were  declared  elected. 

The  Committee  on  County  Surveyors  submitted  a  report  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  present  statute,  providing  that  the  expenses  of  County  Surveyors 
should  be  paid  while  they  are  on  duty  on  surveys.  Mr.  McNeill  read  a  report  on 
a  proposed  change  in  the  road  laws,  by  which  the  County  Surveyors  would  have 
charge  of  highways  and  highway  bridges.  These  changes  would  be  in  the  line  of 
economy,  efficiency  and  good  roads.  Considerable  correspondence  on  the  subject 
between  Mr.  McNeill  and  other  County  Surveyors  was  read.  After  a  full  dis- 
cussion it  was  voted  to  refer  the  reports  and  the  whole  matter  to  a  select  committee 
of  three  members  of  the  Society,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  December  meet- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  bill  to  be  presented,  after  further  action  of  the  Society,  to  the 
next  Legislature,  covering  all  the  points  referred  to.  The  names  of  the  Commitiee 
will  be  announced  hereafter. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Ryon,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at  Bozeman, 
who  at  the  last  annual  meeting  was  appointed  a  committee  to  experiment  and 
report  upon  a  more  exact  method  of  determining  what  is  meant  by  a  "  miners'  inch  " 
under  the  statute  of  Montana,  made  a  very  full  and  instructive  report.  It  covered 
the  ground  thoroughly  and  demonstrated  the  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  results  to 
be  obtained  by  attempting  to  follow  the  present  law.  It  was  voted  that  Prof.  Ryon 
be  continued  as  the  Committee  on  the  Measurement  of  ^V'^ater,  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  draft  a  bill  on  the  subject,  to  be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society, 
so  that  it  may  be  discussed  by  the  members,  and  got  ready  to  present  to  the  next 
Legislature.  It  was  also  voted  to  print  100  copies  of  the  report  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  and  others  interested  in  the  matter. 

A  letter  from  Prof.  Ryon  was  read,  stating  that  the  Committee  on  '"  the  Appro- 
priation of  Water  "  was  not  ready  to  report. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned.  G.  O.  Foss,  /Secretary. 


Civil  Eimineei-s'  Society  of  St.  Paul. 


November  5,  1894.— A  regular  meeting  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of 
St.  Paul  was  held  Monday,  November  5,  1894,  at  8  p.m.  Twelve  members  and 
five  visitors  were  present. 

A  resolution  was  passed  thanking  President  F.  W.  Cappelen,  of  the  Engi- 
neers' Club  of  Minneapolis  for  courtesies  extended  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  excursion,  October  20,  1894. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Alderman  was  elected  to  membership.  The  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  "Transition  Curves,"  introduced  at  the  last  meeting,  was  continued  by 
the  reading  of  several  letters  from  engineers  in  various  parts  of  the  coimlry,  and 
by  an  hour's  general  discussion,  the  substance  of  which  will  be  i)repared  for  publi- 
cation. 

At  the  request  of  President  Wilson,  Prof.  W.  R.  Hoag  outlined  the  present 
relations  between  the  Minnesota  State  University,  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  touching  the  geological 
and  topographical  survey  of  the  State. 
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Pending  an  adjustment  in  December  next  of  a  rather  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
in  this  matter  of  interest  to  engineers  and  citizens  generally,  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Mr.  Hilgard,  Mr.  Woodman  and  Mr.  Stevens,  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
facts  in  detail  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Louis  Dunn  then  exhibited  ingenious  models  of  safety  devices  for  switches. 

Adjourned  at  10.30  p.m.  C.  L.  Anxax,  Secretary. 


AVesterii  Society  of  Ensyineers. 


321st  Meeting,  November  7,  1894. — The  321st  meeting  was  held  at  Parlor 
44,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  8  p.m.,  November  7,  1894.  Fifty-six  mem- 
bers and  guests  present. 

President  Herr  took  the  chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  as  j)rinted,  were  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  October  17th,  the  following  ajjplications  for 
membership  were  received  and  placed  on  file  : 

As  members — Charles  E.  Davis,  E.  E.  Johnson  and  J.  L.  Pilling.  As  associ- 
ates— H.  P.  Mason,  T.  W.  Snow  and  George  Staunton,  Jr. 

At  the  meeting  held  November  7th  the  following  applications  for  member- 
ship were  received  and  placed  on  file : 

As  members — P.  H.  Ashmead,  H.  P.  Board  man,  Frank  E.  Brown,  Wm.  F. 
Dennis,  F.  B.  Knight,  Wm.  F.  Merrill,  John  Stumpf,  .John  M.  Witherspoon  and 
I'-rwin  E.  Wood.  As  associates — Artiiur  E.  Bingham,  Charles  E.  Marsh,  E.  S. 
Walsh  and  E.  L.  Williamson. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  membership  : 

As  members — Edward  J.  Blake,  T.  L.  Condron,  Chicago;  P.  H.  Connolley, 
Riverside,  111.;  Howard  N.  Elmer,  Frank  W.  Forbes,  Wm.  H.  Finley,  Frank  C.  Hatch, 
Willis  B.  Hayes,  Geo.  T.Horton,  Daniel  H.  LaAvton,  John  A.  Moody,  Geo.  P.  Nichols, 
E.  L.  Ransome,  E.  M.  Robinson  and  George  H.  Scott,  all  of  Chicago.  As  associates — 
William  Boldenweck,  Frederick  Braasch,  Thomas  Byrne,  J.  S.  Dunham,  B.  A. 
Eckhart,  Thomas  Gahan,  A.  P.  Gilmore,  John  Griffiths,  Lionel  Jacobi,  Tliomas 
Kelly,  A.  Mc Arthur,  M.  McDermott,  Peter  W^.  Neu,  Joseph  Pajeau,  Wm.  H.  Russell 
and  Frank  Wenter,  all  of  Chicago.  As  juniors — Henry  W.  Lee  and  Charles  A. 
Ring,  both  of  Chicago. 

The  Librarian  reports  total  accessions  to  the  Library  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber as  follows :  Fifty-three  volumes,  22  pamphlets,  5  volumes  of  periodicals,  22 
numbers  of  periodicals,  5  photographs,  3  framed  photographs,  35  bulletins,  1  plan 
(4  sheets),  1  set  specifications,  1  map,  1  chart  and  a  collection  of  trade  catalogues 
.and  trade  directories. 

The  Pkesidext:  The  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  will  be  received  an  I 
jplaced  on  file. 

The  Secretary  reported  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Card,  member 
of  this  Society,  which  occurred  October  22d. 

The  Secretary  also  reported  that  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  Society 
at  a  previous  meeting,  he  mailed  the  following  letter  to  the  Chairman  and  Sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies  : 
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"51  Lakeside  Building,  Chicago,  September  25, 1894. 
Dear  Sir.— At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society  it  was  voted  that  the  Secretary 
serve  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  this  Society  from  tlie  Association  of  Engineering 
Societies,  said  withdrawal  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

Yours  truly, 

Thos.  Applkton,  Secretary:' 

The  receipt  of  this  letter  prior  to  September  30th  was  acknowledged  by 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Johnson,  Chairman,  and  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  Secretary,  of  tii'e 
Association  of  Engineering  Societies. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  circular  letter  from  Mr.  Trautwine,  dated  October 
26th,  and  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  engineering  societies  to  be  derived  from 
joining  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies. 

President  Herr:  The  Chair  understands  that  this  letter  was  simply  meant 
to  be  read  to  the  members,  that  they  might  be  influenced  possibly  in  their  letter-baUot 
on  that  subject,  and  that  no  further  action  of  the  Society  as  a  society  is  necessary. 

It  was  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  memoir  of 
the  late  Mr.  Carr. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Chanute,  Hunt  and  Strobel  as  such  committee. 

A  paper  from  Mr.  Corthell,  in  reference  to  forming  an  International 
Engineering  Institute,  was  passed  around  among  the  members  present. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Osborne  read  a  paper  on  "  Refrigeration  by  Carbon  Dioxide." 

The  paper  was  a  full  exposition  of  the  mechanical  features  of  artificial 
refrigeration  by  the  use  of  this  gas,  and  illustrations  of  apparatus  and  fittings  were 
given  by  lantern  slides. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper,  11.15  p.m.,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Osborne, 
the  meeting  adjourned.  The  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  the  paper  on  ''  Solid 
Bridge  Floors"  is  therefore  postponed  to  the  next  meeting. 

Thos.  Api'Leton,  Secretary. 


Engineers''  ClnT)  of  St.  Liouis. 


November  7,  1894,  405th  Meeting.— The  Club  met  at  8.20  p.m.  at  1000  Luca.s 
Place.  Vice-President  Russell  in  the  chair  and  seventeen  members  and  seven 
visitors  present.  The  minutes  of  the  404tii  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The 
Executive  Committee  reported  the  doings  of  its  171st  meeting,  ap[)roving  the 
application  for  membership  of  Walter  J.  Sherman.     He  was  balloted  for  and  elected. 

Mr.  Edward  Flad  introduced  tlie  following  resolinion  and  moved  its  adoption  : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  report  to  tlie 
Club  a  schedule  of  the  customary  charges  made  l)y  enj;ineer8  for  serviii-s  rendered 
either  for  consultation  or  expert  work,  reports,  plans  and  specifications,  etc.,  or  for 
services  by  the  month  or  year,  with  a  view  to  estatdishing  a  record  of  the  usu:d  and 
limiting  charges  customary,  rather  than  a  proper  sciiedule  of  charges.  The  Chair- 
man to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

After  discussion  by  Messrs.  H.  A.  Wlieeler,  Philip  Moore,  E.  Flad,  W.  H. 
Bryan,  J.  A.  Ockerson,  J.  B.  Johnson  and  S.  H.  Russell,  the  motion  was  carried. 
The  Chair  appointed  the  following  Committee:  E.  Flad,  J.  B.  Joiinson,  H.  A. 
Wheeler,  M.  L.  Holman,  J.  A.  Ockerson,  W.  B.  Potter,  E.  D.  Meier,  J.  Pitziiian, 
W.  H.  Bryan  and  S.  B.  Russell. 
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Professor  H.  A.  Wheeler  then  read  a  paper  on  "The  Merz  Process  of  Handling 
Garbage  at  the  South  St.  Louis  Works." 

Previous  to  1891  the  garbage  had  been  dumped  in  the  river,  the  quantity  then 
being  estimated  at  40  tons  per  day.  It  now  averages  150  tons  daily,  and  has  reached 
300  on  Mondays  during  the  watermelon  season,  the  daily  quantity  per  capita 
varying  between  one-third  and  one  pound.  All  garbage  is  now  reduced  by  the  St. 
Louis  Sanitary  Company,  the  city  paying  them  9  cents  per  100  pounds  up  to  100  tons 
daily,  above  which  quantity  it  is  reduced  free  of  charge.  The  upper,  or  No.  1 
plant,  built  four  years  ago,  was  originally  of  40  tons  capacity  ;  it  was  later  increased 
to  75,  and  last  summer  handled  as  high  as  100  tons.  The  No.  2  plant  at  the  foot  of 
Chouteau  Avenue  was  only  temporary  and  has  been  abandoned.  The  No.  3  plant 
is  located  at  the  foot  of  Montana  Street  in  South  St.  Louis,  and  began  opei-ations  in 
the  spring  of  1894.  Its  daily  capacity  is  200  tons.  Professor  Wheeler  explained 
in  detail  the  system  employed,  devoting  special  attention  to  the  methods  of  ventila- 
tion. In  his  opinion  the  plant  was  of  great  interest  to  engineers,  and  deserved  the 
good  opinion  of  the  profe-^sion  as  representing  an  intelligent  effort  in  the  direction 
of  a  solution  of  a  most  difficult  problem. 

The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Judson,  Wise,  Hermann 
and  Chauvenet.     Adjourned. 

Wm.  H.  Bryan,.  Secretary. 


406th  Meeting,  November  21,  1894. — President  Crosby  called  the  Club  to 
order  at  8.15  p.m.,  at  1600  Lucas  Place,  with  twenty-five  members  and  eight  visitors 
present.  The  minutes  of  the  405tli  meeting  were  read  and  approved  as  corrected. 
An  application  for  membership  was  announced  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Morrell,  electrical 
and  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Lindell  Railway  Company. 

It  was  on  motion  ordered  that  a  committee  of  three  be  selected  by  ballot  to 
make  nominations  for  officers  for  1895,  reporting  at  the  next  meeting.  On  ballot- 
ing, Messrs.  C.  M.  Woodward,  J.  B.  Johnson  and  Robert  Moore  were  chosen. 

The  Committee  on  Library  submitted  a  subscription  list  in  the  following  form, 
with  a  request  for  signatures  : 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  pay  annually  the  sums  set  opposite  our 
names,  each  for  himself,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis  for 
the  term  of  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Library  Fund  of  $150  per 
annum. 

It  is  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  m  call  for  payment  is  to  be  made 
from  this  subscription  if  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Club  shall  enable  it  to  appro- 
priate the  above-named  sum  each  year  for  the  library,  and  that  the  Club  sliall 
first  appropriate  as  large  a  sum  as  can  be  furnislied  from  its  ordinary  revenue  for 
this  purpose  ;  any  deficiency  in  such  appropriation  to  be  made  good  by  a  pro-rata 
call  from  the  undersigned  guarantors. 

Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward  then  read  his  address  on  "  The  Relation  of  Technical 
to  Liberal  Education,"  explaining  that  the  paper  had  originally  been  delivered 
before  the  Council  of  Education,  a  body  of  sixty  teachers.  The  paper  first  defined 
at  some  length  the  terms  "Technical"  and  "Liberal"  as  used  in  this  discussion. 
The  work  of  the  civil  engineer,  the  mechanical  engineer,  the  electrical  engineer, 
the  architect  and  the  chemical  engineer  were  clearly  pointed  out.  The  prominent 
features  of  a  liberal  education,  both  as  it  formerly  existed  and  as  it  is  now  modified 
by  the  widespread  system  of  electives,  was  pointed  out.  The  importance  of  the 
many  new  elements  in  education  was  explained.  The  best  technical  and  liberal 
trainings  nowadays  cover  much  the  same  ground.     The  Professor  paid  a  glowing 
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tribute  to  the  dignity  of  the  engineer,  and  defined  the  true  relation  of  technical  to 
liberal  education,  as  "liberty,  fraternity  and  equality." 

Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler  reported  the  results  of  a  recent  visit  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  had  gone  to  examine  the  Simanoin  desiccation  process  for  the  reduction  of 
garbage.  He  explained  the  system  in  detail  and  compared  it  with  the  Merz  sys- 
tem, from  which  it  differed  principally  in  that  the  desiccation  and  oil  extraction 
were  carried  on  in  the  same  tank,  instead  of  in  separate  vessels.  He  considered 
the  process  inferior  to  the  Merz,  both  in  its  practical  operation  as  shown  in  Cincin- 
nati and  in  the  principles  underlying  its  use. 

Adjourned.  Wm.  H.  Bryan,  Secretary. 


Civil  Engineers''  Clnb  of  Cleveland. 


Rooms  of  the  Electric  Club,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  13,  1S94.— 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.m.  by  the  Vice-President.  Twentv  mem- 
bers and  visitors  were  present.  The  minutes  of  tlie  meeting  of  October  9th  were 
read  and  approved.  The  Vice-President  appointed  Messrs.  A.  H.  Porter  and  James 
Ritchie  tellers  for  the  evening.  Mr.  Wason,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Boanyy 
reported  in  favor  of  transferring  Mr.  C  W.  Foote  from  active  to  corresponding 
membership. 

Application  for  active  membership  from  Mr.  Harry  S.  Nelson  was  read.  A 
letter  from  Mr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Engineering 
Societies,  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  receipts  from  advertisements  reverting  to 
the  Club,  was  read.  Mr.  Bowler  mo\  ed  to  accept  and  place  on  file.  Seconded  by 
Mr.  Wason  and  passed. 

Mr.  Wason  reported  for  the  Cor^imiltee  on  Quarters  and  requested  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiment  of  the  Club  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  joining  with 
other  similar  organizations  in  securing  quarters  for  joint  use.  The  question  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  HoseaPaul,  Herman,  Searles,  Porter  and  Ritchie.  Mr.  Searles 
moved  that  the  Committee  on  Quarters  be  continued  and  further  empowered  to  con- 
fer with  other  societies  in  regard  to  the  securing  of  joint  quarters,  and  requested  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting,  stating  w  .lat  societies  would  be  likely  to  join  with  us. 
Seconded  by  Mr.  Ritchie  and  passed.  Mr.  Luther  Allen  stated  that  it  was  probable 
that  the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  would  be  built,  that  it  would  proba- 
bly be  completed  about  the  middle  of  1S96,  and  that  possibly  the  Club  could  then 
secure  permanent  quarters  there.  Mr.  Wason  suggested  that  arrangements  might 
be  made  to  join  in  the  use  of  quarters  with  the  Electric  Club  of  Cleveland  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Searles  offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  advisability  of  joining  with  other 
clubs,  suggesting  that,  if  possible,  the  Club  have  quarters  of  its  own. 

The  tellers  announced  through  the  Secretary  the  election  to  active  membership 
of  Messrs.  Frederick  C.  Phillips  and  E.  S.  W.  Moore. 

The  memorial  of  Cyrus  P.  Leland  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Handy.  Mr.  Searles 
and  Mr.  Porter  added  a  few  further  remarks  of  pei-sonal  recollection  of  Mr.  Leland 
and  his  connection  with  the  Club.  Mr.  Searles  moved  that  the  report  be  accei)ted 
and  si)read  upon  the  records,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  the 
family.  Seconded  by  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Bowler,  and  passed.  The  pa|>er 
of  the  evening,  entitled  "  Classification  by  Numbers,"  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Hosea 
Paul,  and  proved  most  interesting.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Herman, 
Searles,  Barber,  Ritchie  and  Paul.     The  meeting  adjourned  at  10  o'clock. 

A.  Lincoln  Hyj)E,  Secrilary  pro  tan. 
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Cvrus  Powders  Ijeland. — A  Memorial. 


By  E.  a.  Handy,  Luther  Allen  and  Wm.  H.  Searles,  Committee  of  the 
Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland. 


The  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland,  fully  realizing  the  great  loss  it  has 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Cyrus  Powers  Leland,  an  active  and  honored  member, 
desires  to  record  this  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Gifted  with  a  brilliant  mind  and  a  kindly  heart,  he  made  warm  and  lasting  friend- 
ships and  won  the  affection  of  those  who  best  knew  him.  In  the  routine  of  his 
daily  life — and  he  was  a  faithful,  honest,  conscientious  worker — next  after  his  duty 
to  the  great  corporation  whose  trusted  official  he  was,  came  his  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  success  of  this  Club.  As  a  working  member  and  ils  Treasurer,  he  gave 
it  his  earnest  and  cordial  support.  The  papers  prepared  by  him  and  read  before 
this  Club,  replete  with  valuable  information  and  statistics  collated  with  great  care 
and  judgment,  are  among  its  most  valued  records. 

Upon  those  annual  occasions  when  this  Club  met  together  for  social  recreation^ 
no  banquet  seemed  complete  without  a  speech,  wise  and  witty,  from  him  whose  voice 
is  now  hushed  forever,  and  upon  each  recurring  midsummer  outing  his  cheery 
presence  always  brought  sunshine.  Possessing  a  vividly  keen  sense  of  the  humor" 
ous  and  a  retentive  memory,  his  every-day  converse  was  punctuated  with  story  and 
repartee,  incisive  yet  kindly. 

His  imposing  presence  was  an  index  to  the  nobility  of  his  character  which 
other  men  might  well  admire.  He  lived  a  manly,  useful,  honest  life,  and  then 
yielded  it  to  his  Creator  bravely,  as  becomes  a  Christian. 


Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


November  21,  1894. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers was  held  at  its  rooms,  36  Bromfield  Street,  at  8  o'clock  p.m..  President  W.  E. 
McClintock  in  the  chair.     Seventy-four  members  and  visitors  present. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  David  Hinckley  and  Morris  Knowles  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  Board  of  Government  was  authorized  to  invest  the  permanent  fund  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  Company  and  to  the  Lowell  and  Suburban  Street  Railway 
Company  for  transportation  furnished  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  excursion  to  Lowell. 

Mr.  Bryant  brought  before  the  Society  the  desirability  of  changing  its  rooms,  so 
as  to  provide  larger  and  better  accommodations.  Aftfer  an  explanation  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  amount  of  rent  which  was  now  paid,  and  of  the  increase  which  we 
should  probably  be  obliged  to  meet  soon,  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  matter,  with  full 
power,  to  the  Board  of  Government  and  the  Committee  on  Headquarters,  jointly. 

Mr.  Allen  Hazen  was  then  introduced,  and  read  a  very  instructive  paper 
entitled  "  Notes  on  European  Water  Supplies." 

Prof.  Thomas  M.  Drown  followed  with  an  account  of  the  Lake  Vyrnwy  Water 
Supply  for  Liverpool. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Prof  Sedgwick  and  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and 
Hazen  took  part. 

After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hazen,  the  Society  adjourned. 

S.  E.  Tinkham,  Secretary. 
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Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul. 

December  3,  1894. — A  regular  meeting  of  the  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St. 
Paul  was  held  at  6.20  P.M.,  on  Monday,  December  3,  1894.  Twelve  members  and 
three  visitors  present.     Vice-President  Estabrook  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Mr.  Corthell's  Prospectus  for  an  International  Institute  of 
Engineers  and  Architects  reported  adversely,  and  tiie  report  was  accepted  and 
adopted. 

The  Committee  on  the  State  Survey  asked  for  further  time,  which  was  granted. 

The  Librarian  was  instructed  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  bound  volumes 
necessary  to  complete  the  library  files  of  the  TraiisacHons  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  E.voineering 
Societies,  and,  after  consulting  the  Treasurer,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  as  to 
the  advisability  of  purcliasing  the  same  at  this  time. 

The  Librarian  was  further  instructed  to  inquire  as  to  the  availability  of  certain 
technical  periodicals  offered  the  Society  by  officers  of  the  "  Omaha"  railroad,  and 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Armstrong  introduced  the  subject  of  Riparian  Ownership  of  Lands 
Bordering  on  Lakes  and  Rivers,  and  showed  the  incompleteness  of  the  United 
States  laws  touching  the  same.  He  suggested  that  in  the  case  of  rivers  riparian 
rights  should  extend  to  a  line  midway  between  the  meander  lines,  instead  of  to  the 
ever-changing  channel.  Quoting  froniJustice  Miller's  SupremeCourt  decision  of  1S90, 
he  explained  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  law.  In  tiie  case  of  lakes,  the  element 
of  the  shifting  channel  is  eliminated,  and  the  legal  center  of  the  lake  is  the  line 
midway  between  the  meander  lines,  but  the  determination  of  the  siile  l)oundary 
lines  of  each  riparian  owner  is  a  matter  concerning  which  there  may  be  various 
opinions.  This  was  brought  out  in  general  discussion  of  certain  riparian  divisions 
submitted  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  to  whom  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  for  his  entertain- 
ing presentation  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Alderman  stated  that  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  extensive  encroachments 

have  been  made  by  private  parties  within  the  meander  lines  of  the  Chippewa  and 

Eau  Claire  rivers,  but  that  the  municipality,  notwithstanding  much  agitation  by 

individuals,  has  as  yet  taken  no  steps  to  correct  this. 

Adjourned  at  10.45  p.m. 

C.  L.  .Annan,  .Secn/ary. 
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Western  Society  of  Engineers. 


322d  Meeting,  December  5,  1894. — The  322d  meeting  was  held  at  Parlor 
44,  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  8  p.m.     Fifty-four  members  and  guests  present. 

President  Herr  took  the  chair  and  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  approved  as  printed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  held  this  afternoon  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  to  membership : 

As  Members — P.  H.  Ashmead,  H.  P.  Boardman,  Frank  E.  Brown,  Charles  E. 
Davis,  Wm.  F.  Dennis,  E.  E.  Johnson,  F.  B.  Knight,  Wm.  F.  Merrill,  J.  L.  Pilling, 
John  Stumpf,  John  M.  Witherspoon,  and  Erwin  E.  Wood. 

As  Associates — Arthur  E.  Bingham,  Charles  E.  Marsh,  H.  P.  Mason,  T.  W. 
Snow,  George  Stannton,  Jr.,  R.  S.  Walsh  and  E.  L.  Williamson. 

The  following  applications  for  membership  were  received  and  placed  on  file  : 

As  Members — W.  I.  Babcock,  Howard  A.  Coombs,  Charles  W.  Hotchkiss, 
John  C.  Nickson,  Edwin  C.  Reynolds,  Charles  H.  Wilson,  H.  F.  J.  Porter  and 
Wm.  C.  Stearns.* 

As  Associates — Charles  E.  Schautfler  and  O.  H.  Yehmeyer. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Reynolds  that  the  ballots  on  the  question  of  withdrawing 
from  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies  be  canvassed.     Carried. 

The  Chair  appointed,  as  tellers,  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Modjeski  and  Goldmark  ; 
Mr.  Benezette  Williams  was  at  first  appointed,  but  asked  to  be  excused  from  acting. 

A  memoir  of  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Card  was  read  by  Mr.  Chanute,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee.     This  memoir  is  appended  to  these  proceedings. 

The  tellers,  having  completed  the  count  of  ballots  on  the  question  of  with- 
drawal from  the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  reported  the  result  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  favor  of  withdrawal,  70  ;  against  withdrawal,  137. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Goldmark's  paper  on  Solid  Floors  for  Railroad  Bridges, 
was  then  taken  up.  Messrs.  Horton,  W.  R.  Roberts,  Alvord,  Finley,  L.  H.  Evans, 
Graham  and  Goldmark  participated. 

As  it  is  expected  that  the  paper  and  discussion  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal 
OF  THE  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  no  report  of  it  will  be 
attempted  in  these  proceedings. 

Upon  the  close  of  the  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Thos.  Appleton,  Secretary. 


Engineei*s'  Club  of  St.  Louis. 


407th  Meeting,  December  5,  1894. — The  annual  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Crosby  at  8.15  p.m.,  at  1600  Lucas  Place,  twenty-six  members  and 
nine  visitors  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  406th  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  doings  of  its  172d  and  173d  meetings. 

*  At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  December  12th,  the  following  applications  were 
received  and  placed  on  file :  George  B.  Christie,  Ferd.  E.  Gaasche,  George  A.  Lederle,  and  Jesse 
Lowe. 
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Applications  for  membership  were  announced  from  W.  A.  layman,  S.  E.  Johan- 
nessen  and  F.  E.  Bausch.  The  committee  has  adopted  a  rule  that  the  library  cards 
recently  issued  expire  July  1,  189o,  and  that  new  cards,  good  nniil  July  1,  1896, 
be  issued  by  the  Treasurer  on  payment  of  dues  for  1895. 

President  Crosby  rea  i  the  following  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which 
was  ordered  filed  : 

To  the  Engineers^  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

Gextlemen  :— In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  constitution,  I 
submit  the  following  annual  report  of  your  Executive  Committee  for  the  vear  1894  : 

Your  committee  has  held  twenty -four  meetings.  They  have  approved  twelve 
applications  for  member-hip.  Nine  resignations  have  been  received  and  accepted. 
Three  members  have  been  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues,  leaving  the  total 
membership  of  tlie  Club  unchanged. 

Your  committee  has  approved  for  payment  fifty-one  bills,  amounting  to 
($1,290.29)  twelve  hundred  and  ninety  and  twenty-nine  hundredths  dollars,  divided 
among  the  following  accounts: 

For  the  Joursal ^oSi  25 

Rent :;37  50 

Miscellaneous  expenses  connected  with  rooms,  including  moving  .  s9  03 

Library     ••    •   ; .So  66 

Printing  and  stationery 1 22  65 

Postage . 21   20 

Salary  of  Secretary  for  189.3 100  00 

Total $1,290  29 

Six  of  the  papers  read  before  the  Club  have  been  approved  for  publication  in 
the  Journal. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Club,  at  the  last  meeting  in  December,  1893, 
your  committee  entered  into  an  agreement,  on  behalf  of  the  Cli:b,  with  the  Missouri 
Historical  Society  for  the  use  of  their  meeting  room,  and  for  a  separate  room  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  Engineers'  Club  as  a  library  and  reading  room,  this  agreement 
covering  a  period  of  two  years  from  January  1,  1894. 

The  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  being  open  on  week  days  from  9  a.m.  to 
6  P.M.,  make  the  library  of  the  Club  more  accessible  than  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
and,  consequently,  of  more  value  to  the  members. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  additions  to  the  library  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  leading  engineering  periodicals  of  the  United  States  have  been  kept  on  file. 

The  index  to  the  library  is  very  incomplete,  and  your  committee  would  recom- 
mend that  steps  be  taken  to"  bring  it  up  to  date  and  make  it  as  full  and  cfimplete  as 
possible.  There  are  manv  valuable  reports  and  books  of  reference  in  the  library, 
and  when  the  condition  of  the  funds  of  the  Club  will  allow,  we  think  that  it  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  Club  to  have  an  index  of  the  library  printed  for 
distribution  among  the  members. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  your  committee  made  a  careful  estimate 
of  probable  expendiuires  for  the  vear,"and  decided  that  they  would  be  able  to  meet 
all  expenses  with  the  annual  due's  fixed  at  eight  dollars  ($6)  for  resident  members 
and  five  dollars  ($51  for  non-resident  members,  being  a  reduction  of  two  dollars  for 
resident  members  from  last  vear's  assessment.  The  re<ult  has  proved  that  these 
estimates  were  practicallv  correct,  and  that  the  dues  as  fi.xed  above,  would  have 
vielded  a  sufficient  amount  to  coverall  expenses  if  all  the  members  had  paid  up, 
"but.  unfortunatelv,  there  are  a  number  of  delinquents,  and  the  amount  that  is  still 
uncollected  will  all  be  required  to  meet  the  balance  of  the  expenses  for  the  current 
vear,  the  bills  for  which  will  be  presented  during  this  month. 

Your  committee  feel  that  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  delinquents,  the  non-pay- 
ment is  simplv  the  result  of  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and  realize 
that  in  some  few  instances  it  mav  be  the  result  of  the  business  depression  of  the  past 
vear.  which  has  affected  our  profession  as  well  as  others,  and  (ieprived  sume  of  our 
"members  of  steadv  emplovment.     We  tru-t,  iiowever,  that  all  of  those  membirs 
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who  possibly  can  do  so,  will  at  once  remit  their  dues  to  the  Treasurer,  so  that  we 
can  start  clear  on  the  new  year  without  a  deficit. 

The  Executive  Committee, 
B.  L.  Crosby,  President. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  report,  which  was  ordered  received  and 
filed: 
Members  of  Engineers^  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

Gentlemen: — The  work  of  the  past  year  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
There  have  been  eighteen  meetings — fifteen  at  1600  Lucas  Place,  two  at  Washing- 
ton University  and  one  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  a  gain  of  two  meetings  over  last 
year.     The  total  number  of  recorded  meetings  is  now  406. 

President  Crosby  occupied  the  chair  at  fourteen  meetings,  Vice-President 
Russell  at  two  and  Mr.  Robert  Moore  at  two. 

The  total  attendance  of  members  was  537  ;  an  average  of  thirty,  a  gain  of  four 
over  the  average  of  last  year.  The  recorded  number  of  visitors  is  107  for  fifteen 
meetings,  an  average  of  seven. 

Eleven  papers  have  been  read  and  ten  addresses  of  a  more  or  less  formal 
character  have  been  delivered.  The  members  contributing  papers  were  Messrs. 
Kinealy,  Dean,  Laird,  R.  E.  McMath,  Robert  Moore,  Condron,  Molitor,  Stuart, 
Woermann,  Herman  and  Wheeler. 

Those  who  delivered  addresses  were  Messrs.  Robert  Moore,  Bartlett,  Olshausen, 
J.  B.  Johnson,  Holman,  Russell,  Eayrs,  Laird,  C.  C.  Brown  and  C.  M.  Woodward. 

Thirteen  gentlemen  have  been  elected  to  membership,  seven  members  have 
been  dropped  for  delinquency  and  seven  have  resigned.  Two  members  dropped 
have  been  reinstated.  One  gentleman  who  was  elected  decided  not  to  qualify. 
These  figures  indicate  that  the  Club  has  just  held  its  own  in  membership.  Closer 
scrutiny,  however,  shows  that  four  of  the  members  dropped  for  delinquency  are 
properly  chargeable  to  the  year  1893,  so  that  there  has  actually  been  a  gain  in 
membership  of  four.  There  are  now  upon  our  rolls  one  honorary  member,  129 
resident  members  and  49  non-resident  members,  a  total  of  179. 

The  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  increased  interest  evinced  by  the 
members,  as  shown  in  the  larger  number  of  meetings  and  the  greater  average  attend- 
ance, both  of  members  and  of  visitors,  as  well  as  in  the  high  grade  of  papers  and 
addresses  and  the  discussions  accompanying  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  H.  Bbyan,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  also  read  the  following  report  for  the   Librarian,  which  was 
ordered  received  and  filed  : 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Engineers'  Club. 

Gentlemen  :  Only  recently  elected  Librarian,  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
make  myself  thoroughly  familiar  witii  the  condition  of  the  library.  I  can  say, 
however,  that  its  status  has  not  materially  changed  during  the  past  year ;  only  a  few 
additions  have  been  made  to  it,  the  most  important  being  Prof.  Johnson's  book  on 
"  Framed  Structures,"  Prof.  Howe's  "  Steel,"  the  Engineering  News  and  Railroad 
Gazette.  The  above  periodicals,  as  well  as  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Associated  Engineers  Societies, 
are  bound  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  future  reference. 

Owing  to  large  general  expenses  during  the  last  two  years,  the  appropriation 
from  the  Club's  funds  for  the  library  was  only  $93.10  in  1894.  The  Club's  finances 
will  probably  permit  greater  liberality  for  this  purpose  in  1895.  The  Library  Com- 
mittee have  fixed  on  $150  per  year  for  the  next  five  years  as  the  sum  desired  for  the 
library.  This  may  be  beyond  the  Club's  means,  and  an  eflTort  is  now  being  made  to 
induce  fifty  (or  more)  members  to  guarantee  any  deficiency  from  this  amount,  not 
more  than  $3  to  be  called  for  from  each  subscriber. 

A  complete  new  index,  rearrangement  and  general  cleaning  up  of  all  books 
and  periodicals,  and  a  judicious  weeding  out  of  trade  catalogues,  circulars  and  mis- 
cellaneous papers,  is  urgently  needed,  and  is  recommended  to  my  successor's  atten- 
tion at  his  very  earliest  convenience.     Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  A.  Hermann,  Lilrarian. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  tlie  following  report  for  tlie  Treasurer  : 

Statement  of  account  of  Executive  Committee  with  Chas.  W.  Mt-klier  and 
Thos.  B.  McMath. 

DEBITS. 

To  balance  as  per  report  December  6,  1893 §49  19 

Receipts  brought  forward 203  00 

$252  19 

RICCEIPTS  ISSUED. 

126  resident  at  $8.00 .fil,008  00 

47  non-resident  at  $5.00 '2:^.5  OO 

14  initiations  at  $10.00 140  00 

Dues  for  new  members,  189-1 50  50 

Wahlert  changed  to  resident 8  00     1  141  50 

Dues  for  new  members,  1893 .  '     9  00 

Sales  of  "  Local  Data  " 2  63 

Dues  overpaid      2  00           4  63 

Balance  from  1893  supper 4  05 

Total  debits  , |;1  711  37 

CREDITS. 

By  bil is  approved,  400  to  4-51 5-1,272  28 

Receipts  cancelled  (Melcher) 69  00 

Receipts  cancelled  (McMath) 78  00 

1.419  2K 

RECEIPTf;   OX    HAND. 

1893  receipts 30  00 

1894  resident  members  receipts 152  00 

1894  non-resident  members  receipts 25  00 

Cash  balance  on  hand 85  09        292  09 

njn  37 

LIBRARY    l-L'ND — HEBITl-:. 

To  balance  entertainment  fund 56  10 

To  balance  Chicago  fund 35  00 

B.  L.  Crosby       2  00 

9.S   10 

CREDITS. 

By  bills  426, 427,  430,  433 35  6f. 

Cash  balance  on  hand 57  44 

$193  10 

Total  cash  on  hand *142  53 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  B.  McMaiu,  Tirasurer. 

Ordered  that  same  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  audited. 

Col.  E.  D.  Meier,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Monument  to  .James  B.  Eads, 
reported  verbally  that  for  various  good  rensons  hut  little  had  been  accomplished 
during  the  past  year.  He  had  good  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the  additional 
funds  necessary  could  be  raised  this  winter,  and  tliat  tlie  monument  would  be  built 
during  the  coming  year.  He  requested  that  the  committee  be  increased  to  five,  the 
additional  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair.     So  ordered. 

On  behalf  of  tiie  Committee  on  Smoke  Prevention,  Mr.  Bryan  staled  tiiat  owing 
to  the  continued  absence  from  the  city  of  Prof.  Potter,  chairman,  no  formal  report 
had  been  prepared.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that  an  entire  evening  would  be  given 
to  this  subject  in  the  near  future.     Committee  continued. 
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Mr.  Laird,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Library,  stated  that  the  reports  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  Librarian  covered  the  status  of  the  library  very  fully  ; 
he  added  that  the  subscription  list  to  the  guarantee  fund  of  $150  annually  was  grow- 
ing in  a  quite  satisfactory  manner.     Committee  continued. 

Prof.  Johnson,  one  of  the  Club's  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  and  chairman  of  that  body,  read  the 
following  report,  which  was  ordered  received  and  filed  : 

To  the  Engineer^  Club  of  St.  Louis. 

Gentlemen  : — Your  representatives  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Journal 
OF  THE  Association  of  Engineering  Societies  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Benezette  Williams  bavins:  resigned  from  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Board,  a  position  which  he  had  filled  with  ability  and  credit  from  the 
organization  of  the  association,  your  senior  representative  on  the  board  was  elected 
to  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Williams'  resignation.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  John 
C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  secretary  of  the  board,  and  the  place 
of  publication  changed  from  Chicago  to  Pliiladelphia.  Mr.  Trautwine  has  shown 
great  ability  and  devotion  in  discharging  the  duties  of  secretary,  and  we  think  the 
Journal  has  never  before  been  so  well  edited  and  printed.  The  current  volume  of 
proceedings  will  be  larger  than  any  previous  volume,  and  the  illustrations  have 
been  more  numerous  and  of  a  much  higher  order  tiian  heretofore. 

The  board  has  incurred  during  the  past  year  a  number  of  unusual  expenses. 
The  total  cost  of  changing  the  secretary  and  the  place  of  publication  was  not  far 
from  $500,  and  the  greater  amount  of  matter  published  has  also  added  something  to 
our  annual  expenses.  There  was,  besides,  a  deficit  in  the  accounts  of  the  former 
administration  of  about  $400,  which  the  board  has  undertaken  to  discharge  during 
the  current  year.  The  new  secretary  has  succeeded,  however,  in  increasing  the  in- 
come of  the  association  from  advertisements  by  several  hundred  dollars,  which 
partly  offsets  these  extra  expenses. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  the  members  of  the  board  to  make  as  good  a  showin  in 
our  publication  this  year  as  possible,  hoping  tliereby  to  attract  new  subscribers,  new 
advertisements  and  perhaps  induce  some  of  the  other  local  societies  to  join  the 
association.  The  general  financial  depression  has,  however,-  operated  against  us 
and  we  have  not  succeeded  in  increasing  the  subscriptions  and  advertisements  as 
much  as  we  had  hoped.  Three  prominent  local  engineering  societies  are  seriously 
contemplating  joining  the  association,  and  others  have  it  under  advisement.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Western  Society  af  Engineers,  of  Chicago,  have  proposed  to 
withdraw  from  the  association,  and  have,  in  fact,  given  notice  to  the  board  of  with- 
drawal three  months  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  accordance  with  the 
articles  of  a'^sociation.  They  have,  however,  submitted  the  question  to  a  letter 
ballot,  and  the  result  of  this  ballot  is  to  be  declared  this  evening.  It  is  probable 
that  the  vote  will  be  nearly  a  tie  on  the  subject  of  withdrawing.  This  action  on 
their  part  has  been  prompted  not  by  any  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Journal,  but  from  a  desire  to  place  their  society  upon  a  national 
and  independent  footing,  and  to  raise  it  out  of  that  class  of  so-called  local  societies. 
If  they  should  decide  to  withdraw,  it  would  reduce  the  number  of  paying  subscribers 
to  the  Journal  by  about  250.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  number  will  be 
fully  made  up  within  a  few  months  by  the  combined  membership  of  other  local 
societies  which  will  decide  to  join  the  association. 

One  great  difficulty  the  board  contends  with  in  the  matter  of  advertisements  is 
that  no  one  cares  to  interest  himself  sufficiently  to  procure  such  advertisements,  as 
they  probably  would  do  if  each  society  published  its  own  proceedings.  Further- 
more, persons  advertising  in  such  journals  usually  do  so  through  a  sort  of  favoritism, 
and  not  purely  as  a  matter  of  business,  their  object  being  to  help  along  the  enter- 
prise. In  our  case,  however,  they  always  reply  that  since  this  journal  is  supported 
by  a  number  of  societies,  we  do  not  need  that  kind  of  assistance,  and  whereas  the 
St.  Louis  advertiser  would  ge  glad  to  assist  the  St.  Louis  Engineers'  Club  he  has  no 
interest  in  assisting  the  Boston  Society  for  instance.  These  facts  tend  to  explain 
the  meager  amount  of  advertising  usually  found  in  our  journal. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  expenditures  which  the  board  has  been  obliged  to 
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meet  during  the  past  year,  a  special  assessment  will  probably  be  levied  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  cover  any  deficit  which  may  remain.  More  especially  will  this  be 
necessary  if  the  Western  Society  decides  to  withdraw.  So  far  as  your  members  of 
the  board  are  aware,  no  otlier  society  in  the  association  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs  or  contemplates  withdrawing. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  B.  Johnson, 

S.   B.  RuSSELIi, 

Members  Board  of  Managers. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Julius  Pitzman,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Boule- 
vards, Prof.  Chaplin  stated  briefly  the  present  status  of  that  work.  Committee  con- 
tinued. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Flad,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Compensation  of 
Engineers,  Mr.  Bryan  stated  that  it  had  been  impossible  as  yet  to  secure  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  but  that  the  chairman  had  mapped  out  a  plan  of  operation 
which  would  undoubtedly  accomplish  something  in  the  near  future.  Mr.  Robert 
Moore  stated  that  he  considei-ed  the  work  of  this  committee  foreign  to  the  objects 
of  the  club,  and  beneath  its  dignity,  and  moved  that  the  committee  be  discharged. 
This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  after  discussion  by  Messrs.  Bryan, 
Crosby,  Kinealy,  Laird,  Sterne,  Holman  and  Johnson,  was  carried. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  ofl[icers  for  the  coming  year  submitted  the 
following  report : 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  St.  Louis  Engineers'  Club. 

Gentlemen  : — Your  committee  chosen  to  nominate  a  list  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 
For  President — S.  Bent  Russell. 
For  Vice-President — J.  A.  Ockerson. 
For  Secretary — Wm.  H.  Bryan. 
For  Treasurer — Thos.  B.  McMath. 
For  Librarian — J.  N.  Judson. 
For  Directors — B.  L.  Crosby  and  Wm.  Bouton. 

For  Members  Board  of  Managers — J.  B.  Johnson  and  William  E.  Barns. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  M.  Woodward, 
Robert  Moore, 
J.  B.  Johnson. 

Additional  nominations  being  called  for,  Prof.  J.  H.  Kinealy  was  nominated 
for  Vice-President. 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  annual  supper  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
December  19th,  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments.     Adjourned. 

WiLiiiAM  H.  Bryan,  Secretary. 


408th  Meeting,  December  19,  1894. — The  annual  supper  was  lield  at  the 
Mercantile  Club,  beginning  at  8.10  P.M.;  the  attendance  being  forty-four  members 
and  eight  visitors,  President  Crosby  in  the  chair. 

After  justice  had  been  done  to  the  supper,  the  report  of  the  176th  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee  was  read,  announcing  the  resignations  of  F.  E.  Turneaure 
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A.  L.  Tuttle,  C.  W.  Stewart  and  A.  S.  Cushman.  The  Executive  Committee  recom- 
mended a  contribution,  by  the  club,  of  $10  from  the  library  fund  towards  the  publi- 
cation, in  complete  shape,  of  Ex-State  Geologist  Winslow's  report  on  the  lead  and 
zinc  deposits  of  the  State  ;  the  contribution  to  be  conditional  upon  the  club  receiving 
two  copies  of  the  report  for  its  library.  On  vote,  tlie  club  approved  the  recom- 
mendation. 

The  Executive  Committee  reported  the  result  of  the  letter  ballot  for  oflBcers 
for  1895,  as  follows  :  President,  S.  Bent  Russell  ;  Vice-President,  J.  A.  Ockerson  ; 
Secretary,  William  H.  Bryan ;  Treasurer,  Thomas  B.  McMath  ;  Directors,  B.  L. 
Crosby  and  Wm.  Bouton  ;  Librarian,  J.  N.  Judson  ;  Members  Board  of  Managers 
Association  of  Engineering  Societies,  J.  B.  Johnson  and  W.  E.  Barns. 

Retiring  President  Crosby  introduced  Mr.  Russell,  the  president-elect,  who  took 
the  chair  and  called  on  Mr.  Crosby  for  an  address.  The  latter  gentleman  then  read 
an  address  on  the  St.  Louis  extension  of  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk  &  Northwestern 
Railroad,  describing  fully  the  tracks,  yards,  bridges,  culverts,  paving,  ballast, 
grades,  curves  and  other  features  of  interest.  Particular  attention  was  paid  the 
Bellefontaine  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River.  After  discussion  by  Messrs. 
Holman,  Judson,  Wheeler,  Johnson  and  Kinealy,  it  was,  on  motion,  voted  that 
further  discussion  be  postponed  until  a  later  meeting.     Adjourned. 

William  H.  Bryan,  Secretary. 


Montana  Society  of  Civil  Engineei*s. 


December  8,  1S94. — -The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Montana  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  was  held  December  8,  at  7.30  p.m.,  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Sizer  & 
Keerl.  There  were  present  members,  Messrs.  Haven,  Keerl,  Herron,  F.  J.  Smith, 
Wickes,  Wheeler,  Griffith,  Relf,  Cumming  and  Hovey,  and  one  visitor.  President 
Haven  in  the  chair.     Mr.  H.  C.  Relf  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  having  been  printed  in  The  Independent,  and 
a  copy  sent  to  each  member,  were  approved  without  being  again  read.  Applica- 
tions for  admission  as  members  from  the  following  gentlemen  were  read,  viz. :  C. 
M.  Thorpe,  city  engineer  of  Bozeman ;  F.  W.  Blackford,  city  engineer  of  Butte; 
Paul  S.  A.  Bickel,  county  surveyor-elect,  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  County,  Helena;  A. 
A.  Morris,  county  surveyor-elect  of  Yellowstone  County,  Billings;  C.  A.  Dewar, 
civil  engineer,  Billings;  and  James  Breen,  metallurgist,  mining  engineer,  Butte. 

Ballots  were  taken  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  unanimously 
elected  as  members  of  the  Society :  Eugene  Carroll,  chief  engineer  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Butte  City  water  works,  Butte ;  James  Henry  Henley,  director  of  the 
American  Developing  and  Mining  Company,  Helena;  Malcolm  M.  Macdonald, 
United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor,  Butte  ;  Walter  W.  Pennington,  surveyor, 
Butte;  Robert  A.  McArthur,  engineer  of  mines,  Butte. 

By  consent  of  the  meeting,  the  order  of  proceedings  was  changed  and  the 
President  made  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which,  during  the  last 
two  months,  he  has  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Foss  being  absent 
in  Arizona,  and  no  acting  secretary  having  been  appointed.  The  meeting  approved 
of  the  President's  action. 

A  letter  from  James  McFarlane,  member  of  the  Montana  Society  of  Engineers, 
was  read,  suggesting  that  the  Society  discuss  and  take  action  upon  some  practical 
matters,  such   as  the   free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver;  also  a  letter  from  Roy 
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Stone,  sjiecial  agent  of  the  road  inquiry  section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  offering  his  aid  in  any  efforts  of  our  Society  in  the  niiitter  of 
good  roads,  and  stating  that  nearly  all  the  slate  legislatures  would  take  up  the 
subject  this  winter. 

The  President  stated  that  Prof.  A.  M.  Ryon,  having  been  in  New  Vurk  for 
three  weeks,  was  unable  to  present  to  the  meeting  his  corrected  and  printed  report 
on  the  water  movement.  As  soon  as  it  is  received  it  will  be  sent  lo  the  members, 
and  it  will  come  up  for  final  action  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Haven  then  read  three  proposed  amendments  to  the  by-laws,  and 
explained  why  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt  them.  It  was  voted  that  tliey  be 
printed  and  sent  to  the  members  for  ballot,  to  be  counted  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  committee  on  annual  meeting  reported  progress.  The  committee  on 
county  surveyor  and  road  laws  not  being  ready  to  report,  their  chairman,  Mr.  E.  R. 
McNeill,  sent  a  letter  and  a  draft  of  the  amendments  to  the  present  statutes  of 
Montana,  which  were  partially  agreed  upon  by  them.  This  communication  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  subject  was  discussed  in  a  lively  manner  for  an  hour 
by  all  the  members  present,  and  it  was  then  voted  "  that  when  the  full  report  of 
the  committee  is  received  by  tiie  President,  he  is  authorized  to  have  loO  copies  of 
it  printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member,  with  a  request  that  they  submit,  in 
writing,  as  early  as  practicable,  their  opinions,  and  such  suggestions  and  alterations 
as  may  seem  to  them  advisable,  and  that  the  suggestions  be  transmitted  witliout 
delay  to  the  committee,  who  are  instructed  to  prepare  a  revised  bill  for  presentation 
to  the  legislature,  after  final  action  thereon  by  the  Society  at  the  annual   meeting." 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10.15  r.si. 

H.  C.  Relf,  Secrelani  pro  tern. 

Report  of  Committee  ox  County  Surveyors  and  Road  Laws. 

Helena,  Montana,  Dec  22,  1894. — Your  Committee  on  "  County  Surveyors 
and  Road  Laws,"  appointed  November  10,  1894,  with  instructions  to  investigate 
and  report  to  the  Society  such  amendments  to  the  statutes  of  Montana  as  seem  to 
them  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  defining  more  exactly  the  compensation  and 
duties  of  County  Surveyors,  and  also  to  insure  more  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
matter  of  the  expenditure  of  the  money  of  the  people  in  the  matter  of  the  laying 
out,  construction  and  repairs  of  highways  and  highway  bridges,  than  is  obtainable 
by  the  present  method,  or  want  of  method,  in  these  things  by  tiie  present  statutes, 
report  as  follows:  That  the  time  was  too  short  to  enable  them  to  obtain  full  data, 
from  all  the  counties,  about  the  present  expensive  way  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
road  tax,  but  from  data  obtained  in  the  counties  in  which  they  reside,  it  is  apparent 
to  them  that  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,000)  is  tntnwtUy  expended 
for  "  repairs  of  roads  "  in  Montana,  without  any  apparent  result  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads.  -We  find  by  our  correspondence  with  the  Coimty  Commissioners 
throughout  the  State,  who  are  without  exception  able  bodies  of  men,  that  they  all 
desire  that  the  supervision  of  highways  and  highway  bridges— the  laying  out,  con- 
struction and  repairs— should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  officer,  responsible  to 
them,  who  shall  be  competent  by  education  and  experience  to  know  exactly  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  who  is  able  to  estimate  the  cost  thereof,  in  all  new 
work,  and  the  repairs  of  all  old  roads  and  bridges.  The  present  "road  laws" 
seem  to  have  been  made  up  from  various  statutes  of  some  of  the  Eastern  States, 
where  the  counties  were  small  in  area,  and   it  was  supposed   that  all  of  the  Com- 
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missioners  were  personally  acquainted  vvitli  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  these 
statutes  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  Montana,  where  all  the  conditions  are  entirely 
different,  and  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the  Commissioners  to  know  anything 
about  the  wants  of  a  district  distant  from  the  county  seat,  but  in  these  cases  they 
are  dependent  upon  reports  made  by  the  road  supervisors,  few  of  whom  have  any 
technic.il  knowledge  or  experience  in  making  good  roads  or  keeping  them  in 
repair.  It  therefore  seems  to  your  committee  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  our 
State  of  Montana  should  adopt  some  better  system,  more  in  touch  with  the  modern 
way  now  prevailing  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  Your  committee  has 
received  and  read  dozens  of  recent  publications  from  Roy  Stone,  Esq.,  the  "  Special 
Agent  and  Engineer  in  Charge  of  the  Road  Inquiry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  Washington,  D.  C,  giving  data  as  to  laws  recently  passed  or  intro- 
duced in  the  legislatures  of  other  States  ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  Montana,  its  mountains  and  plains,  we  submit  the  following  as  our 
idea  of  what  legislative  enactments  Montana  should  adopt  to  begin  a  system  of 
economy  and  efficiency  in  these  matters.  We  first  give  a  copy  of  the  statutes 
relating  to  "County  Surveyors,"  and  then  our  suggestions  as  to  amendments 
thereto.  The  various  "Road  Laws"  are  in  a  printed  pamphlet,  and  we  have 
merely  made  such  alterations  in  them  as  were  necessary  to  make  them  conform  to 
the  amendments  proposed  in  the  County  Surveyors'  laws  and  tlie  new  duties 
required  of  them. 

Thomas  T.  Baker, 
Fred.  P.  Gutelius, 
E.  R.  McNeill, 

Committee. 

County  Surveyor. 

[Copied  from  the  Compiled  Statutes,  page  882.] 

Section  898.  A  county  surveyor  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years, 
who  shall  give  bond  to  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  to  be  approved  by  the 
county  clerk,  of  the  proper  county,  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  conditioned 
by  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  899.  The  county  surveyor  may  appoint  as  many  assistants  as  he  may 
think  proper,  for  whose  official  acts  lie  shall  be  responsible.  The  certificate  of  the 
county  surveyor,  or  any  of  his  deputies,  shall  be  admitted  as  legal  evidence  in  any 
court  of  the  territory,  but  the  same  may  be  explained  or  rebutted  by  other  evidence. 

Sec.  900.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  surveyor,  by  himself  or  one  of 
his  deputies,  to  execute  any  survey  which  may  be  required  by  any  court,  upon  the 
application  of  any  individual  or  corporation,  and  shall  execute  any  survey  required 
by  the  board  of  county  commissioners.  He  shall  be  paid  for  his  services  seven 
dollars  per  day,  while  making  the  survey,  the  amount,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
paid  by  the  person  or  corporation  for  whose  benefit  the  survey  is  made,  and  in  the 
other,  by  the  county  commissioners,  by  order  on  the  county  treasurer,  against  the 
proper  fund. 

Note.— Section  900  of  March  12,  1885. 

Sec.  901.  The  said  surveyor  shall  keep  a  correct  and  fair  record  of  all  surveys 
made  by  him  or  his  deputies  in  a  book  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  by  the 
county,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  his  successor  in  office.  He  shall  also  number 
each  survey  progressively,  and  shall  preserve  a  copy  of  field  notes  and  calculations 
of  each  survey,  endorsing  thereon  its  proper  number,  a  copy  of  which,  and  also 
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a  fair  and  accurate  plat,  together  with  a  certificate  of  survey,  shall  be  furnished 
by  said  surveyor  to  any  person  requiring  the  same. 

Sec.  902.  If  the  office  of  county  surveyor  be  at  any  time  vacant,  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  are  hereby  empowered  to  appoint  some  suitable  person  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office  until  a  county  surveyor  be  elected. 

County  Surveyor  and  Supervisor  of  Roads. 

[Proposed  amendments  to  Sec.  898  to  902,  inclusive  (Compiled  Statutes).] 

Sec.  898.  An  officer  having  the  title  of  County  Surveyor  and  Supervisor  of 
Roads,  and  who  shall  be  a  competent  engineer  and  surveyor,  shall  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  two  (2)  years,  who  shall  give  bond  to  the  board  of  county  commissionersi 
to  be  approved  by  the  county  clerk  of  the  proper  county,  in  the  sum  of  from  one 
(1)  to  five  (5)  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  on  the  faithful  discbarge  of  his  duties. 

Sec.  899.  The  county  surveyor  and  supervisor  of  roads  may  appoint  one  or 
more  assistants,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  county  surveyor,  supervisor  of 
roads  and  county  commissioners,  for  whose  official  acts  he  shall  be  held  responsible. 
The  certificate  of  the  county  surveyor  and  supervisor  of  roads,  or  any  of  his 
deputies,  shall  be  admitted  as  legal  evidence  in  any  court  of  the  State,  but  the  same 
may  be  explained  or  rebutted  by  other  evidence. 

New  Section.  The  county  surveyor  and  supervisor  of  roads  shall  be  supervisor 
of  all  public  highways  and  highway  bridges  as  to  repairs,  improvements  and  con- 
struction of  new  highways  and  bridges  in  the  several  districts  of  tiie  county,  all  such 
work  to  be  under  his  supervision  or  one  of  his  deputies  ;  he  shall  be  ex-officio  chair- 
man of  all  boards  of  road  viewers,  and  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
members  of  said  board,  make  an  accurate  survey  of  the  road  as  laid  out  by  the  said 
board,  making  proper  connection  with  some  natural  object,  permanent  monument 
or  corner  of  the  public  survey,  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  new  roads  or 
bridges,  repairs  or  improvements,  and  a  plat  or  plan  of  such  survey  and  estimate 
to  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  commissioners  as  a  part  of  tiie  report  of  the  viewers. 

Annual  Report.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  surveyor  and  super- 
visor of  roads  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  board  of  commissioners  at  their  Augu.st 
meeting,  a  full  and  complete  report  of  all  road  expenditures  for  the  year  past,  and 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  several  districts  under  his  charge, 
with  such  recommendations  and  estimates  of  cost  for  maintenance  and  improve- 
ments during  the  ensuing  year  as,  in  his  judgment,  seems  expedient — the  report  to 
designate  specifically  the  different  portions  of  road  to  be  improved,  the  nature  of 
improvements  and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  material  of  different  classes 
required. 

The  county  surveyor  and  supervisor  of  roads  shall  furnish  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  all  contracts  to  keep  roads  and  bridges  in  repair,  or  to  build  new  roads  and 
bridges,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  direct  the  contractor  in  carrying  out  the  work, 
according  to  said  plans  and  specifications,  and  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the 
proper  fulfillment  of  the  same. 

Proposed  substitute  for  amended  Section  900  : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  surveyor  and  supervisor  of  roads,  by  himself 
or  one  of  his  deputies,  to  execute  any  survey  which  may  be  required  by  any  court, 
upon  the  application  of  any  individual  or  corporation,  and  he  shall  be  paid  for  his 
services  ten  dollars  per  day  and  expenses,  while  engaged  in  making  the  survey  and 
plat,  and  shall  be  paid  for  the  same  by  the  individual  or  corporation  making  the 
application. 
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The  said  county  surveyor  and  supervisor  of  roads  shall  receive  as  compensation 
for  his  services  to  the  county  : 

In  all  third  class  counties $1,500.00  per  annum 

In  all  second  class  counties 1,800.00  per  annum 

In  all  first  class  counties 2,000.00  per  annum 

and  all  necessary  travelling  expenses  to  be  authorized  by  the  county  commissioners. 
In  consideration  of  the  compensation  received  from  the  county,  the  said  county 
surveyor  and  supervisor  of  roads  shall  execute  all  surveys  and  make  all  plats 
required  by  the  county  commissioners  that  shall  be  for  the  general  good  of  the 
county. 

Sec.  901.  The  said  surveyor  and  supervisor  of  roads  shall  keep  a  correct  and 
plain  record  of  all  surveys  made  by  him  or  his  deputies,  in  a  book  provided  for 
that  purpose  by  the  county,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  his  successor  in  oflSce. 
He  shall  also  number  each  survey  progressivelj'^,  and  shall  preserve  a  copy  of 
the  field  notes  and  calculations  of  each  survey,  endorsing  thereon  its  proper 
number,  a  copy  of  which,  and  also  a  plain  and  accurate  plat,  together  with  a 
certificate  of  survey,  shall  be  furnished  by  said  surveyor  and  supervisor  of  roads 
to  any  person  requiring  the  same. 

Sec.  902.  If  the  office  of  county  surveyor  and  supervisor  of  roads  be  at  any 
time  vacant,  the  board  of  county  commissioners  are  hereby  empowered  to  appoint 
some  competent  person  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  ofRce  until  a  county  surveyor  and 
supervisor  of  roads  be  elected. 

And  be  if  further  enacted,  That  in  case  the  freeholders  of  any  road  district,  repre- 
senting two-thirds  of  the  asse.ssed  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  said  district 
shall  decide  to  levy  a  special  road  tax  in  their  district,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  county  clerk,  upon  a  receipt  of  a  petition  signed  by  freeholders  representing 
two-thirds  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  road  district,  stating  therein  the  amount 
of  such  levy,  to  make  such  levy  against  all  the  assessed  property  in  said  road  district, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  count}'^  treasurer  to  collect  the  same  and  set  it  aside 
for  road  improvement  only  within  the  road  district  in  which  the  special  tax  was 
voted. 

Civil  Enjiineers'  Club  of  Cleveland. 


December  11,  1894. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  the  rooms  of  The 
Electric  Club  of  Cleveland,  at  7.55  p.m.,  by  the  President.  Forty-seven  members 
and  visitors  were  present.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  November  13th  were 
read  and  approved.  The  report  of  the  Executive  Board  was  read  and  approved. 
The  President  appointed  Messrs.  W.  P.  Brown  and  D.  C.  Miller  tellers  for  the 
evening. 

Mr.  Wason,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Quarters,  made  a  very  complete 
report,  giving  the  names  and  rentals  for  rooms  in  v^irious  buildings.  He  also  read 
a  proposition  from  the  Electric  Club  of  Cleveland  in  regard  to  using  its  rooms  for 
the  present.  Mr.  Culley  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Quarters  be 
accepted.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Bowler  and  passed.  Mr.  Culley  moved  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposition  of  the  Electric  Club  of  Cleveland.  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Roberts  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Roberts,  Wason,  Herman,  Howe,  Benjamin, 
Searles,  Culley,  Porter  and  Swasey.  A  vote  was  then  taken  and  the  motion  passed. 
Mr.  Searles  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  The  Electric  Club  of 
Cleveland  for  its  kindness  and  hospitality  to  us  in  our  time  of  need,  and  that  its 
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members  be  assured  of  our  appreciation  and  of  our  hope  of  reci|)rocatin-  ti.e  favor 
at  some  time.     Tlie  motion  was  seconded  and  passed. 

The  tellers  announced,  througli  the  Secretary,  the  elecli-n  to  active  member- 
ship  of  Mr.  Harry  S.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Searles  made  inquiry  as  to  the  belongings  of  the  Club  at  Case  Library, 
as  to  whether  we  could  find  a  place  for  them  in  the  rooms  of  the  Electric  Club.' 
Mr.  Austin  said  that  he  thought  no  trouble  would  be  foiuid  in  finding  a  place  for 
them. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  then  read  by  Prof.  Morely  on  "Tlie  Mechanical 
Action  of  Magnetism  on  Light.-'  The  subject  was  discussed  by  Col.  Smith  and 
Prof.  Morley. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9.50  p.m. 

A.  Lincoln  Uydk,  Secretary  pro  (em. 


Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

December  19,  1894.— A  regular  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers was  held  at  its  rooms,  36  Broni field  Street,  Boston,  at  7.50  o'clock  p.m., 
President  William  E.  McClinlock  in  the  chair.  Ninety-eight  members  ;uid 
visitors  present. 

The  record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  and  approved. 

Messrs.  Alonzo  K.  Crowell,  Abram  S.  N.  Estes,  Allen  Hazen,  John  C.  Moses, 
Macy  S.  Pope  and  Daniel  L.  Turner  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  a  memoir  of  Charles  W.  S.  Seymour,  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Society,  consisting  of  M.  M.  Tidd,  F.  M.  Hersey  and  C.  W.  Howland. 

The  President,  for  the  Board  of  Government  and  the  Committee  on  Head- 
quarters, reported  progress  in  the  matter  of  securing  more  commodious  (juarters 
for  the  Society's  library. 

Mr.  James  W.  Rollins,  Jr.,  Resident  Engineer  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  K.  R., 
at  Brockton,  opened  the  evening's  discussion  by  reading  a  very  interesting  paper, 
entitled  "  Abolition  of  Grade  Crossings,  particularly  those  on  the  Providence 
Division  and  at  Brockton  on  the  Old  Colony  Railroad." 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Allen  spoke  on  tiie  general  subject  of  the  al)olition  of  grade- 
crossings,  and  gave  a  history  vf  what  had  been  done  at  Northampton,  Mass.  Mr. 
John  W.  Ellis  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  F.  Heri)erl  Snow  di.scus.sed  the 
question  from  the  municipal  side.  Messrs.  G.  A.  Kimball  and  E.  K.  Turner  also 
took  part  in  the  discussion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Manley,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Rollins 

for  his  able  paper. 

Adjourned. 

S.  E.  TiNKHAM,  Sicrelary. 


CHARLES  W.  S.  SEYMOUR. 
A  Memoir. 


By  M.  M.  Tidd,  F.  M.  Hersey  and  C.  W.  Howland,  Committee  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


[Read  December  19,  1.S94.J 
Charles  W.  S.  Seymour  was  born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  September  1,  1839.     He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  thai  town. 
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After  following  various  pursuits,  his  father,  who  was  a  local  surveyor,  having 
on  account  of  failing  health  become  unable  to  continue  his  work,  the  son  Charles, 
who  had  been  his  assistant  for  several  years  and  learned  the  use  of  instruments  and 
the  necessary  details  of  surveying,  making  plans,  calculating  areas,  etc.,  took  up  the 
practice  of  surveying  and  became  well-known  throughout  Plymouth  County  as  an 
uncommonly  reliable  surveyor. 

In  1879,  The  Hingham  Water  Company  was  organized,  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  M.  M.  Tidd,  of  Boston,  a  member 
of  this  Society,  who  employed  Mr.  Seymour  as  his  principal  assistant,  and  found 
him  a  man  of  superior  mechanical  ability,  being  possessed  of  remarkable  versatility, 
fertile  in  expedient  and  quick  of  comprehension.  In  the  construction  of  these 
works  he  obtained  the  experience  which  made  him  a  most  competent  superin- 
temlent  and  general  manager  of  those  works,  from  June,  1880,  when  the  water  was 
first  turned  into  the  pipes,  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  business  of  the  company  with  which  he  was  thus  connected  increased 
rapidly,  and  the  pipe  system  was  extended  to  Nantasket  Beach  and  Hull  ;  these 
extensions  being  made  under  Mr.  Seymour's  direction. 

As  a  man  and  a  citizen  Mr.  Seymour  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew 
him,  and  the  many  public  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  to  which  he  was 
elected  by  the  voters  of  his  native  town  and  county  testify  to  their  appreciation  of 
his  worth. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  October  17, 
1888,  and  continued  his  membership  during  Iiis  life. 

The  cares  of  his  many  duties  as  Superintendent  of  the  Water  Works,  and  his 
strict  attention  and  close  application  to  business  resulted  in  his  death  by  apoplexy, 
October  15,  1893. 

As  a  friend  and  associate  no  more  intelligent,  genial,  agreeable  and  thoroughly 
companionable  man  has  ever  been  connected  with  our  Society  than  Charles  W. 
S.  Sevmour. 
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cans.     Ztsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Nov.  3,  1894. 
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1891,  lip.  507-542. 
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.    ProcexKes  Employed  in  the  Extraction  mid  Hffiiiiitf/  of  Metals  by  Electrolysis,  trith  Especial 

Reference  to  Aluminum.  By  Ch.  Haubtmaiin.  An  illustrated  article  describing  the  important 
processes  of  obtaining  the  metal  from  its  ore.     Mems.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  April,  1891,  pp.  396-506. 

.    Properties  of .    A  paper  by  A.  Humboldt  Sexton,  giving  some  of  the  properties 

of  the  various  alloys  of  aluminum.    P/ao.  Eny.,  Oct.  12,  1894. 

.     The  Manufacture  of .    Abstract  of  paper  read  by  W.  S.  Sample  before  the  Man- 
chester Association  of  Engineers.    Am.  Eng.  &  R.  R.  Jour.,  June,  1894. 

.     The  Properties  and  Uses  of .     Abstract  of  the  report  of  Alfred  E.  Hunt,  M.A.  Soc. 
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The  Superabundant  Metal.    Historical  account  of  the  discovery  and  manufacture  of 
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Alloys.     Researches  on  the  Properties  of .     By  Prof  W.  C.  Roberts- Austen.     Second  Report  to 

the  Alloys  Research  Committee  of  the  British  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers.     E.  &  M. 

Journal,  Jan.  20,  1894. 

Analysis.     The  Cliemical of  Public  Water  Supplies.    See  Water  Supplies. 

Animal  Power.    See  Power. 

Aqueduct.     Canal .    Built  of  steel  girders  resting  on  masonry  piers.    Length  of  span,  131 

feet.    Total  length,  2,174  feet.     Situated  at  Briare,  France,  on  the  River  Loire.    Lon.  Eng., 

Nov.  30,  1894. 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation.    Plans  to  Facilitate  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  between  Em- 
ployers and  Employees.    By  M.  A.  Gibon.   A  long  article  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  employer. 

Mems.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  May,  1891,  p.  791. 

Arch  Bridge.    Stony  Greek .    See  Bridge. 

Arches.    An  article  on  the  theory  of ,  accompanied  by  a  diagram  giving  depths  of  keystone 

for  ditferent  spans  according  to  different  formulas.     Eug.  New.^,  March  15,  1894. 
Concrete  and  Iron  on  the  Melan  system  which  employs  bent  I-beams  embedded  in 

concrete  without  tie- rods.    An  instructive  article,  well  illustrated.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  April  13,  1894. 
.     Masonry  Arch  Bridges  in  Galicia  on  the  Slanislau-Woranienka  Railway.     Illustrated 

description  and  a  few  details  of  seven  large  arch  railway  bridges  recently  constructed  in 

Galicia  over  the  Pruth  River ;  spans,  72  to  213  feet.   Eng.  News,  Dec.  7,  1893,  pp.  477-8.   Zlsch. 

Oest.,  Oct.  20,  1893. 
. .     Parabolic  .     Discussion,   with  equations  for    maximum  stresses    and   moments. 

By  J.  Al.  Belliard.    Annates  des  P.  &  C,  July,  1894. 

Theory  of  Masonry .    Based  on  the  principle  of  least  resistance.    By  Prof.  W.  H. 


Burr.     Selected  Papers  of  the  Rensselaer  Society  of  Engineers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.     Jan.,  1894. 

Architectural  Education.    Report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  to  the  American  Institute  of 

Architects,  suggesting  ways  of  improvement  and  lines  of  progress.    Inland  Arch.,  Nov.,  1894. 

Architecture.    American as  Seen   Through  English  Spectacles.    Article  of  popular  import. 

By  Banister  Fletcher,  A.  R.  I.  B.  A.     Eng.  Mag.,  June,  1894,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  314-321. 
and  High  Buildings.    Thomas  Hastings  considers  that  the  height  of  buildings  in  cities 

should  be  limited,  not  only  for  practical  and  sanitary  reasons,  but  also  for  the  sake  of 

architectural  eflTect.    Am.  Arch.,  Nov.  17,  1894. 
as  a  Profession.     A  popular  article  by  R.  W.Gibson.     Eng.  Mag.,  Dec,  1893,  Vol.  VI, 

pp.  323-329. 
.    Colonial .    G.  C.  Gardner  writes  of  and  illustrates  this  subject  as  exemplilied  in 

Western  Massachusetts.    Am.  Arch.,  Sept.  15,  1894. 

.    Gothic .    Its  rise,  teachings  and  principles,  and  ending.    Conrad  Bryant  Schaefer. 

Inland  Arch.,  Dec,  1894. 
in  Philadelphia.      Recent  buildings  described  and  [extensively  illustrated.     By   Prof. 

W.  P.  Laird.     Eng.  Mag.,  Oct.,  1894. 
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in  the  Untied  Stales.  A  scries  of  articles  showing  by  numenius  illustrations  the  peculiari- 
ties and  striking  features  of  the  modern  buildings  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Deutsche  Bztij.,  Nov.  3,  1894,  el  seq. 

of  China.    General  discussion,  with  reference  in  detail  to  peculiarities,  and  illustrated 

descriptions.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Dec.  15,  1894. 

.     Office  Help  for  Architects.    A  series  of  articles  on  the  construction  of  buildings,  their 

foundations,  walls,  etc.    Illustrated.     By  John  Hill,  Consulting  Engineer.     Am.  Arch.,  Dec., 
1893,  to  Jan.,  1894,  et  seq. 

of  Northei^n  Europe.    The  influence  of  the  Hanseatic  League  illustrated  and  treated  by 

J.  Tavenor  Perry.    Am.  Arch.,  Sept.  29,  1894. 

.    Bamhling  Sketches.  Illustrated  description  of  a  trip  through  the  South.   By  Theodore 

Oscar  Fraenkel.     Inland  Arch.,  Sept.,  1894. 

.     The   Origin  of    Gothic  .      This  modern   symphonic  drama  typifies  aspirational 

ascent,  and  its  origin  can  better  be  demonstrated  by  those  having  leisure  for  archaeological 

research.    Article  by  C.  Bryant  Schaefer.    Inland  Arch.,  Aug.,  liX)^. 
.     The  Parliament  Building  at  Berlin.     Series  of  articles  illustrating  very  feebly  the  new 

magnificent  Parliament  building  at  Berlin.     Deutsche  Bztg.,  Nov.  3,  1894,  et  seq. 
.     The  Wood of  Switzerland.     This  true  model  style  illustrated  and  considered  by 

William  Danmar.     Tech.  Quart.,  April,  1894. 
.    See  Buildings,  Building  Construction,  Concrete,  Cracks. 


Arc  Liamp.    Beginnings  and  Future  of  the  .    The  career  and  achievements  of  Charles  F. 

Brush  and  other  electric  attainments,  by  S.  M.  Hamill.    Eng.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1894. 

Armatures.     Toothed  and  Smooth  Core .    The  advantage  of  the  toothed  armature  advocated. 

By  A.  D.  Adams,  with  discussion.     Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E,  Oct.,  1894. 

Armor.    Bullet-proof .     Herr  Dowe's  invention,  with  letter  from  Mr.  Hiram  Maxim.     Eng. 

Xeu-s,  June  28,  1894. 

Armor  Plate.  Illustrated  description  of  a  test  of  a  Bethlehem  Iron  Co.  Harveyized  plate  at 
Indian  Head.     Eng.  Kews,  May  31,  1894. 

Artesian  "WeUs.  JS^ofes  on  Artesian  Water  mul  Ihe  Efl'ccis  of  Irrigation  on  Sub-surface  Water  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  A  paper  by  C.  E.  Grunsky.  read  betVire  the  Technical  Society  of  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Tran.<i.  Tech.  Sor.  Pur.  ('.,  1893.  h'n;/.  A'..-.,  Dec.  2.S,  1893,  Jan.  20,  Feb.  3, 
Feb.  17,  1894. 

Artillery.  Rapid  Fire  ■ .  An  exliaiistive  ti-eatise  uu  ihi-  Camil  ^;uii.  i;iving  1  list ory,  descrip- 
tion, experiments,  etc.,  and  couiparisdus  with  the  .Xniistniug  and  Krujip  guns.  Fully  illus- 
trated.    P.  Merveilleux  du  Vignaux     Mtuis.  .sv«-.  Ing.  dr.,  Sei)t.,  1894. 

.     The  Pedrazzoli  Bear  Sight  fur  .     -\  dcscriiitiou  nf  tlie  siglit  recently  adopted  by 

the  Italian  Government.     Lon.  Eng.,  June  15,  1S94. 

Asplialt  in  the  United  Slates.    Eng.  Pee.,  June  23,  1894. 

.  Natural  A.iphaltuui  and  its  Cdin/nuinds.  An  excellent  pajier  giving  much  valuable  in- 
formation about  these  materials.  By  J.  \V.  Hnward.  Selected  Papers  of  the  Rensselaer  Society 
of  Engineers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1894. 

.     Oil  Residuum  in Paving  Composition.     Its  replacement  by  liquid  natural  asphalts 

as  a  fluxing  material,  with  account  of  tests.    Pav.  A.  Mimic.  Eng.,  Sept.,  1894. 

.     Tests  of Paving  Materials  at  Philadelphia.    Valuable  <lata.     Eug.  \eu-s,  June  21, 

1894. 

.     Theoretical  Properties  of .     Dolphus  Terry  writes  of  the  chemical   jiroperties  and 

probable  chemical  and  physical  changes.    Par.  A  Munic.  Eng.,  Sept.,  1894. 

Trinidad  Pitch .    Abstract  of  report  on  the  pitch  dejwsits  of  Trinidad,  made  by 


Clifford  Richardson,  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  SI.  Jtp. 
Jour.,  Dec,  1893,  et  seq. 

Asphaltic  Cement.  The  constituents  of  asphalt,  and  their  properties,  indicating  the  proper  per- 
centages for  commercial  use.     By  A.  S.  Cooper,  C.E.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Sept.  15,  1894. 

Paremenl.     The  value  of  maltha  as  a   flux  for  asiilialtic  pavements  questioned  by  S.  F. 

Peckham.     Pav.  and  Munic.  Eng.,  Oct.,  1894. 

Asphalt  Pavements.    See  Pavements.     Paring. 
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Association.     Convenlion  of  American  Railway  Master  Meclianics .     Abstract  of  proceedings 

of  meeting  of  June,  1894.    Am.  Eng.  &  R.  R.  Jour.,  July,  1894. 
Astronomical  Observations  for  Latitude.    See  Surveying,  Geodetic . 

Asylums.    Modern for  the  Insane.    A  series  of  articles.    Am.  Arch,  ifc  Building  News,  Nov.  and 

Dec,  1893. 
Atalantis  and  How  It  Will  Be  Built.    Proposed  plans  for  the  foundations  for  a  hotel  in  the  open 

ocean.     Eng.  Keivs,  Jan.  28,  1894. 

Atmosplieric  Re.sistance.  Paper  by  Prof.  Walter  L.  Webb  giving  results  of  tests  to  determine 
the to  the  free  fall  of  spheres.    Proc.  Eng.  Club,  Phila.,  Nov.,  1894. 

Axles.     Comparative  Advantages  of  Collared  and  Collarless .     Eng.  News,  June  28,  1894. 

.  Strength  of  Car .  Results  of  investigations  and  observations  of  fractures  to  deter- 
mine proportions.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Dec.  21,  1894. 

Balancing  of  Reciprocating  Parts  of  Machinery.  By  W.  Worby  Beaumont.  Pveprint  from  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  April  7,  1894. 

Ball  Bearings.  "^  New  3Iechanical  Fluid."  Condensed  from  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Montreal,  describing  novel  uses  of  balls  in  bearings  to 
take  the  place  of  fluids.     Eng.  News,  June  7,  1894.     Iron  Age,  June  14,  1894. 

.    See  Steel  Tapes. 

Balloons.    Hydrogen  Gas .    The  process  of  manufacture  described  by  Carl  E.  Myers.    Aer., 

Sept.,  1894. 

Base-I-ines.     Ore  the  Measurement  of  the at  Ilolfon,  Ltd.,  and  St.  Albans,  W.    Va.    Methods 

and  results  in  the  use  of  the  iced  bar  and  metallic  tape  measurements.  U.  S.  C.  &  G.  Survey, 
Appendix  No.  S,  Report  for  1892. 

Base  liine  Ai)paratus.  A  description  of  base  line  apparatus  aud  method  of  use.  Annual 
Report  upon  River  Improvement  in  t/ie  South,  in  charge  of  J.  H.  Williard,  being  Appendix  V  of 
Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineers  for  1893. 

Base  Line  Measviring.    Long  Tape Apparatus.    Describing  appliances  and  methods  used  in 

Mississippi  River  surveys.     By  H.  M.  Marshall,  U.  S.  Asst.  Eng.     Eng.  News,  July  12,  1894. 

ivith  Steel  and  Brass  Tapes.    See  Surveys  of  Red  River. 

Batteries,  some  Phenomena  of  Storage .  W.  W.  Griscom  shows  that  the  current  of  a  cell  con- 
stantly fluctuates,  with  differing  results,  and  gives  methods  for  increasing  the  steadiness. 
Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  June  and  July,  1894. 

,  Storage .    A  description  of  the  street-cars  and  batteries  in  use  on  the  line  or 

the  Second  Avenue  Railway  Co.,  of  New  York,  since  June  1,  1893.  A  profile  of  the  road  is 
given.    Also  the  operating  expenses  of  the  cars.    iSV.  Ry.  Jour.,  Dec,  1893. 

.    Storage  .    Description  of  the  Tudor  battery  used  in  the  Central  Station  of  the 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Boston.    Elec.\Eng.,  April  4, 1894. 

.     Storage  .     Qualities  necessary  and  recent  improvements  made,  with  especial 

description  of  the  Payeu  cell.     E.  d-  M.  Jour.,  Dec  22,  1894. 

.    Storage .     Tests  of  .    By   Robert  McA.   Lloyd.    Suggests  a    form  of  report. 

Elec.  Eng.,  April  25,  1894,  pp.  366-7. 

.    Storage .     Their  discovery  and  perfection,  with  probable  and  possible  future  uses, 

by  Pedro  G.  Salom.     Cassier,  Dec,  1894. 

Storage for  Central  Statio7is.    Appendix  to  report  submitted  at  the  twelfth  annual 


meeting  of  the  American  Street  Railway  Association.    Gives  additional  data  as  to  cost  and 
running  expenses.    ,S'/.  Ry.  Jour.,  Dec,  1893,  p.  833.    Elec.  Eng.,  Dec.  20,  1893,  p.  527. 

Battlesliip.     The as  a  Fighting  Machine.    General  description  of  the  ship,  its  machinery, 

armament  and  armor,  by  George  W.  Melville,  Engineer-in-Chief,  U.  S.  N.    Eng.  Mag., 

Aug.,  1894. 
.     Turret  and  Turret-Moving  Machinery  of  the  United  Stales "  Texas."     An  illustrated 

article  describing  the  turret  engines,  reversing  valves,  air  compressor,  etc.    Am.  Eng.  &  R.R. 

Jour.,  April,  1894. 
Beams.    Proportioning  Wooden .    Diagrams  for  the  purpose,  with  the  theoretical  discussion 

of  their  deviation,  by  Carl  S.  Fogh.    Eng.  News,  Sept.  27,  1894. 
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Beams. — Continued. 

.     The  Computation  of  Right .     Extended  memoir  by  M.  Danjon  concerning  analytical 

and  graphic  methods  of  stress  computations.    Annales  des  P.  &  C,  June,  1894. 

The  Construction  of .    A  scries  of  articles  by  W.  Wallfrom,  showing  a  new  method 


of  representing  graphically  the  safe  load  which  various  beams  of  uniform  section  may  carry 
when  their  own  weight  is  taken  into  consideration.  With  diagrams.  Pr.  Msch.  Ciistr.,  Oct.  28, 
1894. 

Belting.     Results  of  JVine  Years'  Expert  men  Is  on .     Paper  read  by  Fred.  W.  Taylor  before  the 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  giving  the  results  of  careful  experiments  in  the 
machine  shops  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A  valuable  paper,  giving  many 
practical  rules  for  the  proportioning  of  belting,  best  types  of  belts,  methods  of  splicing,  dis- 
tance between  shaft  centers,  etc.  Eng.  News,  Dec.  7  and  14,  1893.  Am.  Mack.,  Jan. ,1894. 
Eng.  Rec,  March  31,  1894,  et  .teq. 

.    Stresses  on  Hemp  Ropes  and  used  for  Driring.      Article  by  M.    Fau(iuier,    ^\ith 

diagrams  showing  the  results  of  tests.     Prac.  Engr.,  Nov.  30,  1894,  el  seq. 
.     Tension  in as  Affected  by  Centrifugal  Force.     A  diagram  giving  the  proper  widths 


of  belts.    Powe/-,  Jan.,  1894. 
Bencli-Marks.    Location  of .    Described  by  means  of  sketches  of  surroundings.    Sen  Surveys 

of  Red  River. 
Bending  of  Compression  Members.  .  M.  Felix  Jasinski  discusses  historically  the  theory  of  bending 

and  gives  an  extended  mathematical  analysis.    Annales  des  P.  <fe  C,  Sept.,  1894. 

Bending  Stresses.    A  New  Formula  for in  Rolled  Shapes.     By  Henry  Szhipk.     Eng.  News, 

March  22,  1894. 
Biography.    William  Price  Craighill,  President  of  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  with 

portrait.    Eng.  News,  Feb.  15,  1894. 
Blast  Furnaces.     On  the  Capacity  and  Form  of .     Discussion   by  William   Ilawdon.    The 

practical  results  obtained.     Lou.  Eng.,  July  6,  1894. 

Blast  Pipes.     Plain  and  Vortcv .     Short  article  with   illustrations  of  some  kinds  in  use  in 

England  and  on  the  E.  T.  V.  &  G.  Ry.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  Dec.  8,  1893. 

Block  Signals.    A  New  System  of .     When  two  trains  enter  the  same  block  an  alarm  is  rung 

in  the  cab  of  each  locomotive.  Rails  bonded  electrically.  By  Arthur  A.  Skeels.  Jour. 
Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  March,  1894. 

.    Arrangement  of  Circuits  of  the  Kinsman  System.     Illustrated  and  lirietly  described. 

R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  8,  1894. 

.  Description  of  the  Timmins  Automatic  ,  used  on  the  Liverpool  Overhead  Rail- 
way, which  is  practically  the  only  road  in  England  using  .block  signals,  jf?.  R.  Gaz.,  April 
6,  1894. 

.    Timmis  Electric  Semaphore  for  Manual .    Description  and  diagram  of  arrangement. 

R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  22,  1894. 

.     Track  Connection  for  Lock  and  Block  Signaling.      An  English  device  described  and 


illustrated.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  22,  1894. 
.    See  Railroads  and  Signals. 


Bluestone.     The  Great Industry.    Henry  Balch  Ingram  describes  some  Ulster  County  and 

neighboring  quarries  and  their  product.    Stone,  Aug.,  1894. 

Boiler.     Berry's  Vertical  Multitubular .     Illustrated  description.    Power,  Aug.,  1894. 

.     Circulation  in  Steam .     Refuting  J.  J.  Hogan's  theory  and  supporting  George  H. 

Babcock's.    Eng.  News.,  Feb.  1,  1894. 
.  Corrosion  of  Boilers  and  Steamships.    Paper  by  C.  Ward  discussing  the  reasons  of  corrosion 

and  means  of  prevention.    Prac.  Eng.,  Sept.  21,  1894. 
Efficiency  of  Water-tube  .     Abstract  of  paper  by  John  I.  Thornycroft,  read  before 

the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  giving  results  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the 

influence  of  circulation  on  the  evaporative  efficiency.    Lon.  Eng.,  Aug.  10,  1894  ;  July  27, 1894; 

Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Sept.  22,  1894 ;   Am.  Eng.  and  R.  R.  Jour.,  Sept.,  1894. 
.    Efficiency  Tests  of .    Series  of  articles  on  testing  engines  and  boiler  by  Alex.  B.  W. 

Kennedy.    Mech.  World,  Aug.  3,  1894,  et  seq. 
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Bol  ler. — Continued . 

.     Erwin  Herz's  Xew .     Paper  by  Herz  read  before  the  Austrian  Society  of  Engiueers 

and  Architects.  The  paper  is  illustrated  and  cfmtains  several  new  ideas  ;  the  practical  value 
of  which,  however,  seems  doubtful.    Ztsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Xov.  3,  1894. 

Explosioiu.    Article  by  E.  H.  S.  Thurston,  giving  table  showing  the  total  stored  energy 

in  dlBerent  types  of  boilers.    Prac.  Engr.,  Nov.  9,  189-1. 

.  Eiternal  Corrosion  of  Steam .  Illustrated  article  showing  several  examples  of  ex- 
ternal corrosion.     Meeh.  World,  June  22,  1894. 

.  F>isible  Plugs  for .  Short  article  giving  melting  points  of  alloys  of  various  com- 
positions used  for  fusible  plugs.    Power,  Sept.,  1894. 

.    Horse-Power  of  Common  Tubular .     From  three  tests  made,  the  results  of  which  are 

given  in  full,  ilr.  Jay  M."WTiitham  concludes  that  the  best  economic  results  are  obtained  when 
the  boiler  is  so  operated  as  to  give  one  horse-power  for  every  nine  square  feet  of  water- 
heating  surface.    Power,  Dec.,  1893,  p.  8. 

.    Horse-poiuer  and  Steam  Space  of .     An  article  giving  tables  and  diagrams  showing 

steam  space  and  horse-power  of  different  makes  of  boilers.    Power,  Sept.,  1894. 

.  How  to  Operate  a  Steam .  An  extremely  good  paper  by  Jarvis  B.  Edson,  M.E.,  de- 
scribing ihe  proper  care  and  firing  of  boilers.    Elec.  Eng.,  March  21, 1894. 

.    Locomotive .    Cones  formed  on  baffle  plates  by  action  of  draft.    Photograph  of . 

P.  R.  Gaz.,  Jan.  26,  1894. 
.    JMaking  Tests  of  a .    Paper  by  Chas.  Day,  describing  method  of  procedure   and 

apparatus  to  be  used.    Prac.  Eng.,  Sept.  21,  1894,  et  seq. 
.    Mechanical  Stokers.    The  Jones  Underfeed.    Description  and  drawings.    Operat«d  by  a 

ram  driven  by  steam  which  pushes  the  fuel  into  a  retort  provided  with  tuyeres.     R.  R.  Gaz., 

Jan.  26,  1894. 
of   iJie   U.  S.  Battleship  "  Texas."     An  illustrated  description  of  the  boilers  aud  feed 

pump.    Am.  Eng.  &  R.  R.  Jour.,  May,  1894. 
.    Steel  for .    Report  of  Committee  on  Specifications  for  Boiler  Steel  of  American 

Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.     Am.  Eng.  <1-  R.  R.  Jour.,  July,  1894. 
.    Strong's  Internally  Fired  Return  Tubular .     Description  of  the  plant  at  the  Ridge- 
wood  I*umping  Station,  Brooklyn.    Eng.  Xews,  Aug.  23, 1894.    Iron  Age,  Aug.  23, 1894.     R.  R. 

Gaz.,  Aug.  23,  1894.    Eng.  P^c,  Aug.  25,  1894.    Power,  .Sept.  1894.    Ind.  Eny.,  Nov.  17,  1894 
.     Test  of .    Evaporative  test  of  a  Cornish  boiler  fitted  with   heat-conducting  web 

jilates,  by  M.  Longbridge.     Prac.  Engr.,  Xov.  16,  1894. 
.    Test  of .    Results  of  four  tests  made  by  Geo.  H.  Barrus,  nu  a  Stirling  boiler  at  the 

IMiwer  house  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  RaUroad  Co.     Power,  May,  1894. 
.     Tests  of  Steam  Boilers.    Paper  read  by  O.  Knaudt  before  the  Society  of  Engineers  of  the 

Lower  Ruhr  concerning  tests  at  the  Electric  Exhibition  at  Frankfort.    Short  and  illustrated, 

discussing  results  of  tests.    Ztsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Sept.  15,  1894. 
.    The  Belpaire  Locomotive  .    Illustrated  descriptiou  io  detail  of  boiler  used  on 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.    Am.  Eng.  A  R.  R.  Jour.,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     The  Corrosion  of  ihe .    The  appearance,  causes  and  means  of  avoiding  the  blisters 

causing  the  corrosion.     By  M.   Olny,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  Mines.     Annates  des  P.   <fc  C, 

July,  1894. 
.     Ttie  Hazelton  or  Porcupine .     A  decription  of  this  boiler  and  some  tests  made  on  it. 

Given  in  a  jiaperread  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Wilkinson  before  the  Society  of  Gas  Lighting.    Power, 

Jan.,  1894. 

.     The  Testing  of  a .     See  Engines. 

.     The  Yarrow  .     A  description  of  the  Yarrow  boiler.     Am.  Eng.   ifc  R.  R.  Jour. 

June,  1894. 
.     Water-tube .    Discussion  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at 

its  monthly  meeting  on  May  9th.    Am.  Mach.,  May  17,  1894,  et  seq. 

Boilers.     Chilling  Action  of  Feed-water  on  .    Description  of  experiments  to  determine  the 

chilling  action  of  feed-water  on  boilers.    Power,  Nov.,  1894. 

.    Construction  and  Inspection  of .    A  paper  read  before  the  November  meeting  of  the 

New  York  Railway  Club.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Dee.  22,  29, 1893. 
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Boilers.— Continued. 


—■J^f;'^Vf—--    Theoretical  point  of  view  fro.n  wLld.  tl.r  subject  should  W  .,.„- 
sulered.    Ztsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Dec.  8,  1894. 

— .    EfficiencU.  of  Steam  — .    Article  by  R.  H.  Thurston  giving  curves  showing  efficien- 
cies of  boilers  under  diiferent  conditions.    Jour.  Frank.  In.!.,  Sept.,  1894;  Ky.  L.,  i^epu 


15,  1894. 


-— .  E.planon  of-—.  Description  and  illustration  of  the  explosion  of  twenty-seven 
boilers,  at  Shamokin,  Pa.    Power,  Nov.,  1894. 

.    Indifference  to  Firing  and  Management  of .    A  j.aiMjr  by  D.  Ashworth.  read  U-foro 

Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania.    Am.  Mach.,  Dec.  7,  1893.    I'.wrr  Dec    ISTl 

.    Plant  of  Cherry  Bros'.  Silk  Mills.    1000  horse-power  Babeoek  \-  WiU'ov' U.ile'n,   will. 

appliance  of  Fuel  Economizer  Co.,  Matteawan,  N.  Y.  Illustrations  and  tables,  also  details  of 
91  feet  stack.    Eng.  Rec,  Jan.  6,  1894. 

.    Proper  Connection  of  Engines  and  Boilers.    See  Engines. 

.    Pules  for  Inspectors.    Amended  rules  for  United  States  Boiler  In^peeiors.    J-ua-^r,  ,\pril, 


.    Scale  in .     The  Formation  of .    Discussion  of  its  destructive  action  in  feed, 

circulation  and  blow-off  pipes,  illustrated  by  examples.    The  Locomotive,  Oct.,  1894.    &». 
Am.  Sup.,  Nov.  3,  1894. 

.    See  Locomotives,  Smoke,  Stokers. 


.    Specifications  for  Water  Tube .including  a^preniium  ite f  *250  for   each  1  |mt 

cent,  of  etficiency  shown  on  test  in  excess  of  fio  per  cent. ;  the  same  amount  to  l>e  retaini-d  for 
each  1  per  cent.  less  than  6-5  per  cent,  shown  for  each  b  >iler.    Eiig.  .Yews,  Feb.  22,  1894. 

.    System  Herz.    An  article,  very  fully  illustrated,  showing  the  coustruetiou  of  this  new 

type  of  boiler.  The  illustrations  give  the  details  of  the  boiler  and  are  drawn  to  scale.  Pr. 
Msch.  Cnstr.,  Nov.  8,  1894. 

.     Tests  of •fitted  with  Hawley  dovon-drafl  fnnxice,  at  Briilitint  pumping  slnliun,  Pills- 
burg,  Pa.    Tables  of  results.    .Eni/.  j?ec.,  May  12,  1894. 
.     The  Sterling  Water  Tube at  the  Oiliimhian  Er/iosi/inu.    Short  illustrated  ileseription 

and  record  of  tests.    Eng.  Xeus,  Dec.  7,  1893,  i>p.  460-1. 
.    Automatic  Throttle  Valve  for .    Ingenious  and  useful.     liiveiited  by  Li-ulinillier  and 

Piuel,  Rouen,  France.     By  W.  Haa*e.    Zt.ic/i.  !'</-.  Lig.,  Uee.  1,  ISiM. 
.     Water  Tube .    A  series  of  articles  explaining  the  principles  involved  in  the  design 

of and  the  conditions  that  ought  to  he  fulfilletl.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  April  7,  1894. 

.     Water  Tube  ,   Circulation  in .    Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  Institute  ol 

Naval  Architects  by  J.  I.  Thorton,  F.R.S.    From  Engineering.    Eng.  Rec,  April  14,  1894. 
.     Water  Tube in  the  Xavy.    Paper  read  liy  Walter  Mcl'arlaud  t)efore  the  .Vuierican 

Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers;  with  discussion.    Eng.  .\'<irs,  May  17,1804.     .tm.  Eng.  dc 

R.  P.  Jour.,  June,  1894. 
.     Welded  Joints .    Zt.'<chr.  ]'er.  lug.,  .Vpril  14,  1894. 


Boiler   Explosion.     Account  of  the  explosion   on   the  tugboat    "Rambler"'  nl' N(  "    Haven. 

The  Locomotive,  July,  1894. 
.    An  Interesting  at    the  works  of   the  Washburn   it    Moen    Manufacturing  Co. 

Description  and  discussion  by  Fred.  W.  Daniels,  with  illustrations.     Tranx.  A.  S.  M.  P.,  Vol. 

XIV,  1893,  pp.  118-147. 
Boiler  Furnaces.     Tests  of  tlte  ResisUince  of to  External  Pressure.     Illustrations  and  results. 

Eng.  yens,  Aug.  16,  1894. 
Boiler  Room.    Economy  in  the .     With  hints  for  obtaining  it,  by  John  C.  McMynn.     Eire. 

Eng.,  Aug.  22, 1894. 
Boiler  Steel.     Report  upon  Specitications.     Chemical  and  physical  tests  recommended  to 

the  Master  Mechanics'  Association.    Ry.  Rev.,  July  28, 1894. 
Boiler  Tests.     Belpaire  Boiler  for  the  Xew  Bedford  Water  llVfo.    80;4  s<iuare  feet  grate  surface  ; 

1,998  square  feet  heating  surface.    With  Wortliington  High  Duty  Engine,  l.urne<l  S.'-S  iiouiids 

of  coal  per  square  foot,  evaporating  1.C3  poutids  of  water.     With  l«olh  high  and  low  duly 

engines  16.6  pounds  and  3.00  pounds  respectively.     Eng.  Sews,  Feb.  1,  1S94. 
Borings.    Test .    See  Lighthouse. 
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Brake.     Air  fnul  Brake-rigging.    Article  with  diagrams  by  James  Howard.     Read  before 

Central  Railway  Club.    Ry.  Rev.,  Dec.  30,  1893. 

.     Air for  Street  Cars.     An  illustrated  description  of  the  improved  Genett  air  brake. 

.S7.  Jii/.  Jour.,  May,  1894. 
.    A  New  Form  of  the  Proui/  ,   in  wliieh  an  clUptieal  eojiper  tulie  with  hydraulic 

pressure  is  useil.     By  Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter.     Illustrated.     Eng.  Xew.s,  Dec.  7,  1893.     Gassier, 

Feb.,  1894. 
.  Poiver  Brakes.    B.  J.  Wessels  points  out  the  necessity  of  brakes  more  powerful  than  the 

hand  brakes,  and  claims  superiority  of  air  brakes  over  electric  brakes.    R.  R.  Ga-.,  Oct.  19, 

1894.     St.  Ry.  Ga~.,  Oct.  20,  1894.     Eng.  News,  Oct.  18,  1894.     St.  Ry.  Rev.,  Oct  ,  1894 ;  St.  Ry. 

Jour.,  Nov.  1894. 

.     The  Electric .     Its  great  practical  advantages  advocated  in  an  illustrated  article  by 

Elmer  A.  Sperry.    Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1894.    St.  Ry.  Gaz.,  Sept.  29,  1894,  et  seq. 
Leverages  of .     A  diagram  of  the  lever  gear  of  freight  cars.     Ry.  E.  &  31.,  Feb., 


1894,  p.  31. 

Brakes.    Air .     Rack  tests  at  Altoona  by  M.  C.  B.  Committee,  including  the  Westiughouse, 

New  York,  Boydeu,  Crane  and  Lansberg  brakes.  For  full  data  address  John  W.  Cloud, 
Secretary  M.  C.  B.  Association,  Chicago.  Abstract  in  Eng.  News,  Feb.  1,  1894.  Ry.  Rev., 
Feb.  3,  1894. 

.    Efficiency  of  Air  and  Foundation .     Instructive  article.     Diagrams  showing  loss  of 

pressure  between  air-brake  cylinder  and  brake  beam,  as  determined  by  standing  tests.  Eng. 
News,  May  3,  1894.    Ry.  E.  <fc  31.,  May,  1894. 

.    Jfigh  Speed  and  Quick  Action  .     Brief  demonstration  of  their  advantage.     Illus- 
trated by  curves.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  May  25,  1894. 
.     See  Railroads. 


Brake  Shoes.  D.  F.  Henry  and  Powell  Evans  advocate  uniformity  in  brake  shoes  for  street 
cars,  and  suggest  essential  features.  St..  Ry.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1894.  R.  R.  Gaz.,  Oct.  19,  1894.  St. 
Ry.  Gas.,  Oct.  20,  1894.     Eng.  News,  Oct.  18,  1894.     St.  Ry.  Jmir.,  Nov.,  1894. 

.     Foreign  Practice  in .     Illustrations.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  May  IS,  18^)4. 

.  Test  of .  Illustrated  article  describing  the  machine  devised  by  the  M.  C.  B.  Com- 
mittee for  laboratory  tests  of  brake  shoes.    Ry.  E.  &  M.,  Nov.,  1894. 

Brakeshoe  Tests  by  the  3Iaster  Car  Builders'  Association.  With  description  and  cut  of  the 
testing  machine.     Eng.  News,  June  28,  1894. 

Breakwater  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  An  illustrated  description  showing  concrete  construction, 
etc.     Eng.  Rec,  March  31,  1894.     Eng.  News,  July  28,  1894. 

.    at  Port  Crescent,  Washington.     Description  of  a  loose-rock  dike,  by  A.  S.  Going,  A.M., 

Can.  Soc.  C.  E.     Trans.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Oct.-Dec,  1893. 

Brick.     3Ianufacture  of .     A  well  illustrated  article  of  a  general  descriptive  character  by  C.  H. 

Sehuman,  C.  E.     Cassier,  Oct.,  1893. 

.    Paving  .    Methods  of  manufacture  and  composition  and  properties  of  proper 

clays.    W.  S.  Ravenseroft.    Pav.  &  ifanic.  Eng.,  Dec,  1894. 

.     Paving .     Tests  of .  See  Tests. 

.     Paving  and  Building  .     Methods  and  results  of  100  tests  liy  E.  S.  Fickes,  with 

editorial  comments.    Eng.  News,  Dec.  13,  1894. 

.     The  3Ianufacture  and  Use  of .     Abstract  from  a  paper  by  D.  W.  Mead,  C.  E.     Read 

before  the  International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.    Pav.  &  3Iunic.  Eng.,  Jan.,  1894. 

.     Transver.ie  Strength  of Masonry.    Experiments  on  made  by  M.  A.  Earl  and 

A.  B.  Loomis,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Abstracted  from  The  Teehnograph.  Eng.  News, 
Dec.  28,  1893. 

.    See  Pavements,  Paving,  Tests. 

-.    A  182-feet  Span  Plate  Girder  Swing .    Illustrated.    JE'ftjr.  Xeiw,  July  26, 1894. 

.     Paving .     Tests  of .     ^e.  Tests. 


Bridge.    An  Automatically  Acting  Lift .      Described  by  M.  Roussel,  as  erected  to  replace  a 

drawbridge.    Annates  des  P.  &  C,  July,  1894. 
.    Anchorage  of  Trestle  Bent  of  3IinneapoHs   Western  Railway over  Mississippi  River. 

By  Olaf  Hoff.    Illustrated.    Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  16, 1893,  pp.  37-38. 
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Bridge. — Continued. 


.    Approach  Viaduct  of  the  Belkjmlnine.  ,  l,„ilt  l,v  G.-orse  S.  Moii.s.,,,      I  Mail  .Iraw- 

ing.    R  R.  Gaz.,  Dec.  15, 1893. 

.     Architectural  Effects  in  the  Con.ilrmlion  of  Melallh-  Ihidges.     A  j)l.-:i  f..r  iii-r.-  att.-iition 

to  a  graceful  harmony  in  the  structural  lines  of  bridges.     Ent/.  Re,-.,  July  28,  18;i4. 

.    A  Rope and  its  Military  Applications.    Descriptive  article  illustrate.l      Sri.    \m 

Sup.,  Aug.  18,  1894. 

.    Built  of  Old  Rails.    Interesting  description  of  two  such  bridges  huill  at  l.-ss  n.>t  than 

the  usual  wooden  bridge.    R.  R.  Gas.,  Nov.  20,  1894. 

Cables.    A  novel  design  which  proiwses  to  stop  the  suspension  cable  at  lb.-  Iuw.ts  ui»1 

introduce  two  anchor  cables  at  each  end.    En</.  yeu\i,  Nov.  15,  1894. 

.     Canal  Street  Folding  Bridge,  Chicago,  III.   Each  half  span  consists  of  two  folding  leavi-t 

operated  from  the  shore  by  means  of  a  counterweight.  Clear  span  80  feet.  Short  illustrated 
description  showing  method  of  construction  and  operation.    Kug.  Xews,  Dec.  14,  1893. 

.     Columbia  River .    See  Bridge  Erection. 

.    Competitive  Designs  for .  Fully  illustrated  articles  by  A.  Zschetzsche,  giving  details, 

strain  diagrams  and  methods  of  computation  for  two  bridges  to  be  built  across  the  Danuln.-, 
at  Budapest.     Ztsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Aug.  18,  1894,  et  seq. 

■  Concrete .  Illustrated  description  of  a  bold  and  successful  undertaking— the  con- 
struction of  a  concrete  arch  bridge  of  164  feet  span  and  16'^  feet  rise  over  the  Danube  at 
Munderkingen.  iJy.  iJec,  Oct.  27,  1891.  Eng.  Rcc,  Nov.  3,  1894.  AV/.  .Wic.?,  Dec.  20,  1894. 
Deutsche  Bztg.,  Ocf.  6,  1894. 

.     Concrete at  the  Antwerp  Ejchibit ion.    Illustrateil  description.    .Sci.  .Im.  .Sup.,  July 

21,  1894. 

.     Equivalent  Uniform  Load  Diagram  for  10  feet  to  T.i  feet  Sitans.     l?y  .\lfri-d  M.  Mossorop. 


Eng.  News,  Feb.  15,  1894. 

.     Erection  of .     Adjustable  traveler  lor  the  erection  of  the  Wiuona  Bridge.     Illus- 
trated description.     Eng.  News,  May  17,  1894. 

.    Erection  of  Columbia  River .    Illustrateii  descrii)tion  of  erection  of  416  feet  6  inch 

span  without  faLsework.     Designed,   constructed  and  erected  by   the  Edge   Moor   Bridge 

"Works.     Eng.  Rec,  Jan.  G,  1894. 
.    Erection  of  Rock  Creek   Viaduct,  Wa.shington,   D.  C.     Short  article,  two  illustrations. 

Eng.  Rec,  Dee.  16,  1893,  p.  37. 

.    Floor  of .     A  New  Solid  Metallic  Bridge  Floor.    ^h«7.  .Veuw,  July  2fl,  1894. 

.    Foundations  of  Memphi.<i  .    Paper  by  Geo.  8.  Morison.    Abstract  from  minutes  of 

the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.     Illustrated.    £«</.  ^Yism'*,  Dec.  28,  1893. 

.    Harlem  Ship  Canal ,  near  New  York  Citg.    General  description  of  site,  roundations, 

etc.  Illustrated.  Eng.  Rec,  May  12,  1S94.  Construction  of  pier  No.  2  and  abutment-n  ;  eon- 
tours  of  rock  surface  ;  diagram  of  foundations;  detail  drawings  of  sjiecial  srra|MT  ;  dump- 
ing concrete;  bucket  and  sand  puni|) ;  i)rogress  views  of  abulnieiit  ami  caisr^on  sinking. 
Eng.  Rec,  May  26,  1894. 

.    Highway  .     The  longest  highway in  the  world,  having  .h9  fixed  s|>an»  and 

one  draw  span  on  concrete  piers.  The  bridge  extends  from  Galveston,  Texas,  across  the  bay 
t<j  Galveston  Island.     Very  light  construction.    Eng.  News,  March  8,  1894. 

.     Listruments for  Testing  a .    Illustrated  and  descril»ed.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Sept.  28,  J894. 

.    3Iaximum  Practicable  Length  of  Su.ipen.sion .    See  Bridge ;  North  Hivrr . 

Moved.    Lowering  heavy  span  three  feet.    Illu.strated.    7?.  7?.  6V/.:.,  Jan.  19,  1894. 

.   Newburn ,  Northumberland.    Description  of  a  highway  bridge,  involving  dim<ulties 

in  foundations,  by  John  Henry  Barber,  .\ssoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     Pror.  Iiul.  ('.  E.,  Vol.  117. 

■over  the  Brisbane  River,  Au.<itralia.    Illustrated  account  of  this  highway  bridge  now  in 


courseof  erection,  having  cylindrical  metal  piers  with  concrete  filling.  Imii.  Eng.,  Oct.  19, 1894. 
.     Present  Practice   in  .Specified  Loadings  for  Raitung  Bridge.*.       Compiled    Ironi  nuiiiy 

roads  by  Prof.  Ward  Baldwin.     With  diagrams.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  July  fi,  1894. 
.    Reconstruction  of  the  Burlington  .     By  Geo.  S.  Mori^^on,  M.  .Viu.  Sm-.C.  E.     IIIu.h- 

trated.    Joiir.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Dec,  1893,  Vol   XII,  pp.  .i9<.Mil4. 
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Bridge. — Continued. 

.    Renewal  of  Bridges  on  J.  T.  A  K.  W.  Tlij.     Illustrated  and  described  by  C.  R.  Knight. 

A',  n.  Gaz.,  July  6,  1894. 
.     Renewal,  of  Filbert  Street  Bridge,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  without  Interruption  of  Traffic.     Six 

Tracks.    Brief  illustrated  description.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  May  18,  1894. 
.    Salado,  Argentine  Republic.    126  feet  6  inches,  riveted  spans,  metal  floor.     Eng.  Rec, 

Jan.  27,  1894. 

.    Specifications.    See  Bridge  Loads. 

.    Stony  Creek  Arch,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.    Description  and  general  details  of  this 

336-feet  steel  arch.    Eng.  jVeivs,  Aug.  2,  1894. 
.    Strains  in  Hinged  Suspension .     By  Prof.  M.  A.  Howe.    Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Dec, 

1S93. 
.     '■'Structural  Motion"  in .     Georgia  bridge  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad.     An 

article  showing  that  statics  alone  should  not  be  an  aboslutc  criterion  of  design.    By  Geo.  H. 

Thomson.    Ry.  Rev.,  June  2,  1894. 
.    Structural  Motion  of .     The  Stockport  ,  designed  by  Geo.  H.  Thompson,  for 

the  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  R.  R.  R.    Details  of  bridge  and  article  on  the  structural  motion  caused 

by  moving  loads.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Dec.  22,  1893. 
.    Suspen.non .     Extended  and  careful  discussion  of  stresses,  deformation  and  effects 


of  loads  upon  the  floor  system  and  cables  of  susjiension  bridges,  by  M.  T.  Gudard.     Annates 

des  P.  ct-  C,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     Test  of to  Destruction.    Procedure  and  results  of  a  valuable  test  of  an  iron  railway 

bridge  on  the  Jura-Simplon  Railway.     Animles  des  P.  iX:  C.,  June,  1894.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  July 

13,  1894. 
.     The  Brooklyn  .     Details  of  construction  and  operation  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge. 

Lecture  by  G.  Leverich.     The  Polytechnic,  Nov.,  1894.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Nov.  23,  1894. 
.    The  Brooklyn .  Illustrated  paper  giving  details  of  the  proposed  New  York  terminal 

station  designed  to  double  the  efficiency  of  the  bridge  railway.    Eng.  JS^eivs,  Nov.  8,  1894.    St. 

Ry.  Gaz.,  Nov.  10,  1894. 
.     T/ie  Brooklyn •  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.     Description,  with  drawings  in  detail  of  this  new 

bridge.    Eng.  Xeu-s,  Oct.  2.5,  1894. 
.     The  Burlington .   Its  original  construction  in  1867-8,  by  C.  H.  Hudson.    .Tour.  Assn. 

Eng.  Socs.,  May,  1894. 
.     The  Lyon  Brook  Bridge  and  Viaduct  of  tlie  X.  Y.  0.  ct  W.  R.  R.  near  Xorwich,  X.  Y. 

Illustrated  description.    By  Albert  Lucius.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  March  2,  1894. 
.     The  Xorth  River .     Report  of  expert  engiueers  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  "  Safe 

and  practicable  length  of  span."     Eng.  Rec,  Sept.  8,  1894.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Sept.  7,  1894.     Eng. 

News,  Sept.  6,  1894.     Eng.  Xeirs,  Nov.  22,  1894,  et  .■seq. 

The,  Xorth  River .    AppendLv  to  the  report  of  the  Engineer  Commission,  contain- 


ing the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  Union  Bridge  Company,  for  cantilever  bridge  of  2,160  feet 
span.  Eng.  Rec,  Oct.  13,  1894.  Appendix  containing  the  theory  of  the  continuous  stiffening 
truss.  Eng.  Rec,  Oct.  20,  1894.  Appendix  containing  a  discussion  by  W.  Hildebrand  of  the 
feasibility  of  a  suspension  bridge  3,200  feet  sjjan.  Eng.  Rec,  Oct.  27,  1894.  Appendix  con- 
taining modified  plan  and  estimate  by  W.  Hildebrand.  Eng.  Rec,  Nov.  3,  1894.  Appendix 
giving  memorial  of  the  commercial  interests  of  New  York.  Eng.  Rec,  Nov.  3,  1894.  Ap- 
pendix giving  design  of  proposed  bridge  to  Hoboken  by  G.  Lindenthal.  Eng.  Rec,  Nov.  10, 
1894. 

.     The  Railway in  Canada.    Marcus  Smith,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,  treats  of  the  use  of  iron 

and  coal  in  construction.    Proc  Imt.  C.  E,  Vol.  117. 

.     The  Result,^:  of  the  Budapest Competition.    Illustrated.    Eng.  Xews,  June  28,  1894. 


Bridges.     A  comparison  of  Cooper's.  Launhardt's  and  Weyrauch's  formulas.     By  Prof.  Edgar 

Marburg.     Eng.  Xews,  June  14, 1894. 
.     The.    Winona  Highway .     Complete   description,   with   illustrations.     Eug.   Rec 

Aug.  25,  1894. 
.     Toiver  ,  London.     Full  description,  with  numerous  illustrations.     The  Engineer, 

Dec.  15,  1893.    Eng.  Xews,  Jan.  18,  1894.     Eag.  Rec,  Dec.  30,   1893.     Eug.  Rer.,  July,  1894. 

Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Aug.  25,  1894. 
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Bridges. — Continued. 

.     Tubular  ;  device  for  carryin;/  irnler-pipes  acrosx  .ttream,  28  feel  span.     Illustrated. 

Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  9,  1893. 
.     Unit  Stresses  for  Railroad .    Prof.  Silas  G.  Comfort  gives  data  collected  from  some 

of  the  leading  railway  companies  for  bridges  of  wrought  iron.    Proc.  Eng.  Club  Phila.,  Nov., 

1894. 
.     Walnut  Street  Bridge,  PhUadelphia,   Pa.    Foundations  and   superstructure  of . 

Illustrated.    Eng.  Rec,  March  10,  1894,  et  seq.    Eng.  News,  March  15,  1894,  et  seq. 

.    A  comparison  of  Cooper's,  Launhardt's  and  Weyrauch's  formulas.    By  Prof.  Edgar 

Marburg.    Eng.  News,  June  14,  1894. 

.    Deflection  of .    New  general  formulse  for  deflection  of  bridges  with  parallel  trusses 

by  L.  Langlois.  Development  of  formulae  and  examples  of  their  use  are  found  in  "  Calcul 
des  Constructions  Metalliques,  Guide  et  Pratique."  Ed.  E.  Bernard  et  Cie,  Paris.  Menu. 
Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  Jan.,  1893. 

.     Deflection  Meter  for .     Designed  by  Willard   D.  Lockwood.     Continuous  record 

furnished.     No  false-work  used.    llUistrated  description.    Eng.  News,  May  3,  1894. 

.     Eye  Bars  for .     See  Eye  Bars. 


.    Folding .    The  various  forms  in  use  in  the  United  States.    The  article  is  llustrated 

and  gives  the  methods  for  tiuding  the  stresses  in  the  various  members.     G.  Barkhausen. 

Ztsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Sept.  29,  1894. 
.     Foundations  of  .     Eeconstruction    of   a    portion    of   the    Johnsonville    Bridge ; 

removal  of  three  old  piers  and  building  of  two  new  ones.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  /i'.,  June,  1894, 

abstract  in  Eng.  Neivs,  May  17,  1894. 

.     Highway of  Concrete.     The  development  and  recent  improvement  of  this  class  of 

work  fully  described  and  illustrated.     Formulas  for  calculation  of  strength,  etc.     By  F.  Von 

Emperger.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  April,  1894. 
.     Iron,  Continuous .   Method  of  calculation,  analytic  and  graphical.   By  M.  Bortrand 

de  Fontviolant.    3Iems.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  Dec,  1892. 
.    New  Method  of  Computing  Stresses  in  Trusses.    By  M.  F.  Chandy.   An  illustrated  article 

on  the  more  difficult  class  of  trusses,  with  many  graphical  solutions.     Mems.  Soc.  Imj.  Civ., 

Aug.,  1891. 

.    Present  Praciiee  in  Specified  Loadings  for  Railroad .   Compiled  from  many  roads  by 

Prof.  Ward  Baldwin.    With  diagrams.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  1  and  8,  1894. 

.   Roller  Bearings  for .   A  design  for  non-tipping  segmental  rollers.   By  C.  E.  Fowler, 

C.E.    Eng.  News,  March  29,  1894. 

.    Specification.^  of  Steel  for  .     By  George  H.  Thompson.    Eng.  News,  May  31,  1894. 

Eng.  Rec,  June  9,  1894. 

Standard  Expaiision  Bearings  for  — — .     Abstract  of  i)aper  by  Mr.  George  S.  Morison, 


before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  giving  details  and  description  of  his 
standard  segmental  roller  bearings,  with  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  and 
safe  bearing  loads.    Eng.  News,  Dec.  7,  1893.    Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  9,  1893.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Dee.  8,  1893. 

.     Vibrations  of .    An  article  of  some  interest.    The  recorded  curves  given.    By  W.  C. 

Weeks.     Year  Book,  Soc  of  Engrs.,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  1894. 

.     See  Viaducts,  Caisson.s,  yiasonry,  Plate  Girders,  Roads,  Tests. 

.    Draw.    The  turning  and  lifting  machinery  of  the  450-foot  swing  span  of  the  Alton 

Bridge,  Mississippi  River.    Full  illustrations.    Eng.  News,  June  14,  1894. 

.    Erection  of at  Florence,  Ala.    A  combination  bridge  about  1,572  feet  long  across  the 

Tennessee  River,  carrying  the  E.  T.  V.  &  Ga.  R.  R.  and  a  highway,  replaced  hy  a  steel  struc- 
ture without  interrupting  the  traffic.    Eng.  Rec,  April  28, 1894. 

Falls  of  Schuylkill of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R.  Co.  at  Philadelphia.     Eight 


double-track  deck  plate-girder  spans,  varying  from  60  to  92  feet,  and  one  stone  arch  ot  80  feet 
span.    By  W.  B.  Riegner.    Proc  Eng.  Club.  Phila.,  Jan.-March,  1894. 

.    Foundations  of .    Illustrated  description  of  the  piers  of  the  Mirabeau  Bridge,  Paris, 

France.    Arch  span  of  328  feet  and  two  semi-arch  spans.     Peculiar  details  in  piers,  which 
were  built  by  the  pneumatic  process.     Eng.  Rec,  April  '28,  1894. 
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Bridges. — Continued. 

.    Foundations  of .    Renewal  of  a  pier  of  the  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Railway  Bridge 

over  the  Scioto  Kiver.    By  Morton  L.  Byers.    Illustrated.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  March,  1894. 

.    Foundation  of  Cheat  River .    Illustrated  description.    Eng.  News,  April  12, 1894. 

.    ffowe  Truss ,  Construction  and  Maintenance  of .    Interesting  paper.    By  Chas. 

H.  Nichols,  C.E.     Proc.  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.,  1893,  pp.  53-74. 

.     I/itersta/e  Bridge  at   Omaha,   Xeb.     Article  with   inset  sheet  and   details  of   draw 


machinery.  By  J.  A.  L.  Waddell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Chief  Engineer.  Eng.  News,  Dec.  7, 
1893.  Details  of  steel  trusses,  turning  machinery  and  end-locking  apparatus  of  the  520- 
foot  swing  span.    Abstract  from  specifications  for  material.     Eng.  News,  Dec.  7,  1893. 

.    Lift at  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  III.     Illustrated^ description.    Eng.  News,  April  19, 

1894. 

.    Passaic .    Article  with  plans  of  discontinuous  draw  span  for  the  New  York,  Lake 


Erie  and  Western  Railroad.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  Dec.  1,  1893. 

.    Pin  Plates  of  Bridge  Trt(sses.    A  very  instructive  account  of  tests  of  compression 

members.  Failure  occurred  at  the  pin-holes.  By  Thos.  H.  Johnson,  C.E.  Proc.  Eng.  Soc. 
W.  Pa.,  1893,  pp.  95-lOG. 

.    Pivot  Pier  of .     The  removal  of  a  defective  pivot  pier  of  a  290  feet  draw  span 

of  the  Arkansas  and  Texas  Railway,  crossing  the  Ouatchita  River  at  Camden,  Ark.  By 
Howard  G.  Kelley.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  March,  1894. 

.  Tests  made  with  Balcke's  Tension  Meter  for  Bridges,  Results  of .  Gives  a  com- 
parison of  observed  and  computed  tensions  under  stationary  and  moving  loads  for  three 
bridges.    Deutsche  BIzg.,  March  17,  1894. 

.     Wheel  Loads  for  Bridges.    Paper  by  Theodore  Cooper,  C.  E.,  proposing  one  standard  of 


locomotive  wheel  loads,  all  other  wheel  loads  to  be  derived  from  this  one  by  simple  percentages. 
Discussion  of  compromise  train  loads.    Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Feb.,  1894. 

Bridge  Building  and  Repairs.  Copious  extracts  from  instructions  issued  by  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  for  the  employees  of  the  bridge 
and  building  departments  ;  embracing  :  duties  of  employees,  bridge  inspection,  work  sheets, 
renewals  and  rejiairs  of  bridges  and  culverts,  iron  bridges,  danger  signals,  etc.,  care  of 
boilers,  otHce  standards.     Eng.  Rec,  Jan.  13,  1894. 

Bridge  Deflections.  F-ankeVs  Recording  Extensometer  for  3Ieasuring .  Requires  no  inde- 
pendent support,  heavy  weight  being  sunk  to  bottom  of  stream  beneath  the  member  to  be 
observed.    Eng.   A'e(ra,  Feb.  8,  1894.     7nrf.  JS'Hirc,  Dec.  16  and  23,  1893,  Jan.  6,  1894. 

Bridge  Designing.  Notes  on  the  Designing  of  Metallic  Structures.  By  O.  J.  Marstrand,  in  The 
Polytechnic,  containing  general  office  rules  and  instructions.    Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  17,  1894. 

Bridge  Eye  Bars.     Forging  of and  the  Flow  of  Metal  in  Closed  Dies.     Concluding  article  by 

H.  V.  Loss,  M.E.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  describing  motors  and  machines.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Dec.  1, 

1893,  Jan.  19,  1894. 

Bridge    Failures.     Louisrille  and  Jejfersonville  Bridge.     Erection  and  Fall  of .     Articles 

accompanied  by  inset  drawings  ;  letters  from  prominent  engineers.  Eng.  News,  Dec.  28,  1893, 
Feb,  15,  1894.  Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  23,  1893,  Jan  13,  1S94.  R.  R.  Gaz.,  Dec.  29,  1893,  Jan.  19,  1894. 
Ry.  Rer.,  Jan.  6,  1894.  Letter  from  George  H.  Pegram,  criticising  the  Pettit  Truss,  and  mak- 
ing valuable  suggestions  for  future  practice.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Jan.  26,  1894. 

Bridge  Lioads.  Train  Loads  for  Railroad  Bridges.  Extracts  from  a  paper  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  January  3,  by  Theodore  Cooper,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  proposing  a 
typical  minimum  train  load  to  be  increased  by  percentages  for  heavier  traffic.  Also  tabula- 
tions of  heavy  car  weights  and  loadings  in  actual  use  and  classification  of  freight  handled 
during  twelve  months  by  leading  railroads.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Jan.  12,  1894. 

Bridge  Piers.  Pirol  Pier  of  Omaha  Bridge,  Omaha,  Neb.  Full  descri})tion  of  this  pier,  it-* 
caisson,  etc.    Illustrated.    Eng.  Rec,  March  3,  1894. 

Briquette  Fuel.     The  Manufacture  of .    Methods  of  procedure  in  the  agglomeration  of  small 

coal  into  blocks  suitable  for  use  as  fuel,  by  William  Colquhoun.    Proc.  ln.st.  C.  E..  Vol.  118. 

Building.    American  Tract  Society's .     Extensive  account  of  the  foundation,  steel  frame  and 

general  features  of  this  new  New  York  structure,  also  general  editorial.      Eng.  News,  Dec.  27. 

1894.  R.  R.  Gaz.,  Dec.  14,  1894.    Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  15,  1894. 
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Building. — Continued. 


-—  Bai  for  London  Details  of  the  uew  law  ,ue.scril.iuK  ,le.ails  ,o  l.o  oKsorv,.,!  i„  widoninR 
streets,  fron  hues  of  buUdmgs,  open  spaces  about  buildings,  heights  of  building,  and  oZr 
similar  regulations.    Am.  Arch.,  Dec.  8,  1894.  K    ■»"  •  ointr 

•    f"'f' f "  ^^'f"  I^^urance Xew  York  Cily.    A  vah.able  contribution  to  literature 

upon  steel  bmlding  construction.  Building  242  feet  high  to  top  of  „,ai„  roof.  Total  height 
of  tower,  350  feet,  maximum  column  loads  should  be  given  as  2.000  tons  St«.|  cai  J,ns 
carriedtobed  rock  for  foundations.  Ten  illustrations,  including  details  of  caisson.,,  ..olumns 
girders,  etc.  Enr/.  nee.,  Jan.  20,  1894.  En;,.  .Xeu:.,  Dec.  7,  1893.  11  R  (in-  Deo  8  1893 
Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  March  3,  1894.  General  descriptioQ  of  the  building  methods  and  c<,uip'me«t" 
En;/.  Rec,  Aug.  18,  1874,  et  xeq. 

.     Masonic  Temple,  Chicago.    Details  of  truss  and  dormer  window.      I'n.iRec    Doc  10 

1893,  p.  76.  •  ■'  • 

.    Mining at  WorhVs  Fair.    Diagrams  and  details.     /,V/. /f^,-.,  Dec.  2,  1893. 


yew Law  of  Philadelphia.    By  F.  II.  Lewis,  C.E.    P,oc.  Eng.  Club  Phila    Jan - 

March,  1894.  "  ^ 

.     The  Carnegie  Office ,  Pitt.sburg,  Pa.    Steel  skeletou,  238  feet  above  f..uMdalions 

Description  by  F.  H.  Kindl,  Engineer  for  Carnegie  Co.    Eng.  .Vcr.v,  Jan.  11,  1894. 

.     The  Sky  Scraper.    A  strong  plea  for  expressed  truth  with  the  elfort  for  1h  auly  in 

designing  tall  office  buildings.    By  F.  C.  Gordon.    Illustrated.    An,.  Arch.,  Dec.  8,  1894. 

.    Tower  of  New  City  Hall  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.     A  valuable  illustrated  pai.er  on  the 

design  of  the  iron  work  for  this  high  tower.  Bv  C.  R.  lirim-u.  Trans.  I  S  C  E  March 
1894.  .     •     .,  . 

Buildings.     Cast-iron  Columns  in  High .     Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  use  of . 

Details  of  joints,  etc.,  discussed.     Eng.  News,  May  24,  1894. 

.     Defective   Comlructim.  in  Iron of    Type  Common  on  Loner  Broad  nay,  Nrw    York. 

Illustrated.    Eng.  Pec,  Dec.  9, 1893. 

.     Designs  of  High .     The  Technograph,  University  of  Illinois,  1893-4. 

•     Failure  of  High Under  Wind  Pressnre.     An  article  showing  the  etf'ecl  of  impro|MT 

design  of  the  details  in  the  connections  of  girders  to  columns.  Illustrated.  Emi.  News,  May 
24,  1894. 

.  For  Workmen.  As  shown  at  the  Paris  Exiwsition  in  1889.  By  M.  E.  Caohoux.  Illus- 
trated.   Menu.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  Feb.,  1891. 

.  New for  the  Pittsburg  Reduction  Co.  at  Niagara  Fallx.  Itcscription,  with  illus- 
trated details.     Eng.  News,  July  12,  1894. 

.     The  Engineering  Features  of  the  Harrison ,  Phihulidphia.     Hy  W.  C.  l-"urber.    J'roe. 

Eng.  Club  Philn.,  April-June,  1894. 
.     Vibrations  of  Tall Under  High  Winds.    Experiments  by  W.  I.  Stobbings,  C.  E.,  on 


tall  buildings  in  Chicago  during  very  high  wiud.     The  vibration  was  found   to  be  slight. 
Eng  Rec,  March  24,  1894.    Eng.  News,  March  1,  1894. 
.     See  Concrete,  Caissons,  Foundations,  Railroad. 


Building  Construction.  A  series  of  articles  on  metallic  construction  of  building.-.  Ry.  Eng., 
April,  1894. 

.     Fire-proof  and   ]]'o<xlen  Floors.      Comparative    Cost  of .      .\  practical   compurulivo 

table  showing  weights  and  costs  per  square  foot,  based  on  total  loails  of  100,  125  and  150 
pounds  per  square  foot.  F.  H.  Kindl,  Structural  Engineer  of  the  Carni-gio  Stwl  C".  Eng. 
News,  Jan.  11,1894. 

.     Foundations.     A  valable  article  by  Wm.  H.  Burr,  C.  E.,  discus.siiig  live  cIilh.m*,  viz.: 

rock,  earth,  pile,  pneumatic,  miscellaneous.     Eng.  Rev.,  Feb.  3,  1894. 

.     Mill  and  Shop  Construction.   Abstracts  from  a  paper  before  the  Comii-ctiiut  .\ssi><iati<in 

of  Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  liy  Burr  K.  Field,  Vice-Presiiloiil  Berlin  Bridge  Ci>., 
describing  the  patented  construction  adojited  by  the  Berlin  Bridge  Co.,  which  consisl.s  in  a 
thoroughly  braced  metal  skeleton  frame,  with  walls  of  ribbed  gla.-is,  metal  r.Kif.  .\ll  the 
interior  construction  is  of  slow-burning  type.     Eng.  News,  Jan.  25,  1894. 

■ .     Old  Colony  Building,   Chica;/o,  Special  Structural  Drtails  of .     ra|«T  by  Mr.  C.  T. 

Purdy,  giving  description  and  special  details  of  the  tall  office-building,  eight.-t'u  st.iri.'s  high. 
Very  heavy  wind  bracing  in  form  of  solid  arch  portals,  brackets  for  bay  windows  and  gi-ner»l 
arrangement  of  foundations.    Methods  of  de.>igiiiiig.     Eng.  Nfw.i,  IH.-*'.  21,  1893. 
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Building  Construction. — Continued. 

.     I'neumatic  Caissons  for  Foimddl ions.    See  Foundations. 

.     Tlv'  Engineering  of  Architectural  and .     The  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Wm.  H. 

Burr,  C.  E.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     I.  Examinations.     II.  Slieet  piling.    Fng.  Fee,  Jan.  6,  1894. 
.     Ventifation  of  New  Netherlands  Hotel,  New  Yorl:     Description  with  plans.     Eng.  Fee, 

Jan.  13,  1894. 
.     See  Bridge  Designing,  Architecture,  Iron,  Iron  and  Steel,  Foundations,  Caissons,  Columns, 

Concrete  Work,  Electric  Lighting  Elevators,  Fire-proof  Construction,  Fire-proof  Flooring,  Fire 

Protection,  Flooi's,  Heating,  Latrines,  Piles,  Plumbing. 

.    See  Radiation,  Radiators  ,  Rails,  Roofs,  Shops,  Steel,  Stones,   Structures,  Substructure, 

Tests,  Truss,  Ventilation. 

Buildmg  Stone.  Testing .  RgsumS  of  current  methods  of  physical,  cheniical  and  micros- 
copical tests,  by  F.  Lynwopd  Garrison,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  July,  1894. 

Bulklieads.     The  Use  of  Canvas  in  Water  Tight .    See  Canvas. 

Cable.    An  Improvement  in Driving  Machinery.     Article  by  M.   W.  Sewall,   gives  detailed 

description  of  the  Fifty-first  Street  plant  of  the  Broadway  and  Seventh  Avenue  Railroad  in 

New  York.    Am.  3Iaeh.,  May  24, 1894. 
.    System  of Handling.    As  used  by  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Co.     Described  by  P. 

H.  Fitch,  C.E.    St.  Ry.  Jour.,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     Tradition.    See  Traction. 


Cables.    Some  Data  on  Submarine  Telegraph .    Gives  a  table  showing  the  length  of  each  of  the 

different  cables.    Elec.  Eng.,  Dec.  20,  1893. 
.    Submarine,  The  Lidtistry  of .     By  M.  E.  Vlasto.     A  short  historical,  statistical  and 

descriptive  article.    Mems.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  March,  1891. 

Telegraph .      Proposed  Under  the  Pacific.      An  article  of  general  interest  by 


Herbert  Laws  Webb.    Eng.  Mag.,  March,  1894,  Vol.  "VI. 
Cable  Making.    Improvements  in  the  Art  of .    Short  articles  by  Emil  Guilleaume,  Germany. 

Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1893,  Vol.  XVI. 
Cable  Railways  Compared  with  Electric.    See  Electric  Railway. 

Cable  Railway.  Inclined up  Ml.  Lowe,  Cat.  The  cable  is  run  by  an  electric  motor,  obtain- 
ing its  electricity  from  an  Edison  generator  run  by  two  Otto  gas  engines.  The  gas  is  made 
from  gasoline.  An  electric  street  railway  is  furnished  with  electricity  by  the  same  generator. 
Elec.  Eng..  Feb.  7,  1894. 

.     T/ie  Broadway .    A  resume  of  the  work  of  installing .    Work  begun  May  1, 

1891 ;  first  cars  put  in  operation  during  June,  1893.    St.  Ry.  Jour.,  Feb.,  1894. 

.     The  Third  Avenue of  New  York  City.    Detailed  description,  fully  illustrated.    Eng. 


News,  Feb.  1,  1894,  et  seq. 
.    See  Street  Railway.    Power  Plant. 


Cableway  Plant.  Excavating,  lifting,  conveying  and  loading  of  material  accomplished  by  an 
overhead  system  operated  simply  and  by  a  single  engine.  Details  and  illustrations.  Eng. 
Rec.,  Dec.  2:^,  1894. 

Cableways  a-)id  Cantilevers  on  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canals.  Short  article.  Eng.  News,  May  10, 
1894. 

Cableways.    A  very  instructive  article  by  Spencer  Miller.    Many  illustrations.     Trans.  A.  S.  C. 

E.,  April,  1894,  Vol.  XXXI.    Abstract,  Eng.  Rec,  July  21,  1894. 
for  Handling  Heavy  Loads.    Popular  and  general  account,  with  descriptions  of  different 

plants  in  operation.    Fully  illustrated.    Wm.  Hewitt.    Stone,  Nov.,  1894. 

.   for  Quarries.    Spencer  Miller  gives  a  description  of  past  practice  and  recent  examples 

of  their  use.    Stone,  Sept.,  1894. 

.  Steam  and  Electric .  Richard  Lamb,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  describes  and  illus- 
trates a  system  for  use  in  logging  and  canal  boat  towing.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  July,  1894. 

.  The  Use  of  IFtVe  Cableways  at  the  Court  Street  Bridge,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Two  Locke- 
Miller  cableways,  630  feet  span,  erected  longitudinally  over  the  Coui't  Street  masonry  viaduct 
for  purpose  of  erection.  Description,  methods  of  erection  of  viaduct,  and  record  of  service. 
Eng.  News,  Dec.  21,  1893. 
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Cable  ways. —Continued. 


.      Win  Jiopi .     Notos  illustnilinK  inctli.xls  and   prartiff,   by   A.  C.  Siiv;i>;.,  M.  Am. 

Sol-.  C.  K.     Tiaiis.  A.  >'.  ('.  £.,  July,  1894. 
.     Sef  Wire  Hope  Tramways. 


Caissons.  The  use  of  a  caisson  in  building  a  bridge  pier,  with  dimensions,  eost,  nictbo<l  of  o|HTa- 
tion,  I'tf.,  for  the  work.  The  article  is  illustrated,  but  does  not  go  enough  into  delalls. 
De,(isrl,t  Bztij.,  Dec.  8,  18'.M. 

•     -•«  Improvemeni  in  Pueuma/if .     Api.licatiun  of  the  ojieri  crib  form,  with  dcUils, 

By  W.  M.  Pattou,  C.E.     Eny.  Xeirs,  Aug.  9, 1894. 

•     -1  Sfieciul  Miiteriiil  and  Air  Lock:     Barr's  improved   Moran's  excavating  lock,  witi 

horizontal  sliding  doors  at  each  end,  moved  by  air  pressure  acting  in  cylinders.     A.';u/.  Jiec, 

Fel).  10,  1894. 
•     I5riel  description  of  a  caisson  for  a  pier  of  a  swing  bridge  across  the  North  Sea  Canal. 

Z/m/i.  Ver.  lag.,  Sept.  8,  1894. 

.     Steel  Ckiisnon.i  for  Fonadatiom  of  Tall  Orficr  Huildiii(/s.    See  Funndalions. 

•     Steel ill  MunhattOH  Life  Imiirance  Hiiilding,  Xew  YorkCit;/.    Enp.  Jier.^Jmi.  20,  \>>i>4. 

Calculating:  Machine.     "A  simple  difference  machine."     Illustrated.     By  George  Richmond 

Troiis.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  189:!,  Vol.  XIV. 

Calibration  of  Engineeriiui  Insfrumenh.  Prof.  D.  .S.  Capper  di.scusses  the  accuracy  'if  testing 
iiiachiiics.  and  iioints  out  frcciuent  sources  of  error.     Lnn.  Eng.,  Sept.  21,  1894. 

Calorimeter  ;"«/•  <'<i(i/.  ().\ygen  calorimeter  for  coal  used  on  locomotive  tests.  Illustrate<l  Tables 
of  results.     By  George  H.  Barrus.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1893,  Vol.  XIV. 

Cams.     .Veir  Proee.'!.-<  of  flitting .     By  W.  A.  Gabriel.    Well  illustrated.     Trims.  .1.  .s.   .1/.    /,.. 

1893,  Vol.  XXV. 

<'anal  Aqiteduet.    See  .iqueducl. 

.     Kalargeiiieiit  anil  Iniproreiiieiil  of  the  ^k'ol•lh  Sea of  Holland  (the  Amsterdam  Ship 

Canal  i.    A  fully  illustrated  paper  by  .\.  E.  Kemprees,  C.  E.,  Royal  Engineer  of  Holland,  be- 
fore International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.    Truihi.  .4.  S.  0.  /i'.,  Nov.,  1893,  Vol.  X.X.X. 

.    Hoisting  Apparatus  for  Head  Galen  of .    Interesting  description  of  the  arrangement 

at  Sewall's  Falls,  N.  H.,  for  easily  hoisting  the  large  head  gates.    By  John   K.  Freeman. 
Discussion.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Sept.,  1894. 

.     Manchester  Ship .    Abstracts  from  the  special  issue  of  Engim,  ring,  with  map  and 

Iirotile.    Eng.  Xews,  Feb.  15,  1894. 

— .    Sojt/i  Sea.     .\rticle  by  von   Kunt/.e,  describing  this  great  enterprise.     It  is  a  popular 

description  giving  only  little  information  for  the  engiueer.    Zt.tehr.  Ver.  fng.,  Oct.  13,  U94. 
North  Sea  and  Baltic  Ship .     .V  pa])cr  by  J.  Fiil.schcr  of  Germany,    Translated  by 


Kenneth  Allen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     Prepared  for  the  International  Engineering  Congre.- 
Chicago.     Illustrated.     7V<(//.v.  .1.  .v.  r.  7^-.,  Nov.,  1894. 

.     The  Chicago  Main  Drainage.    .Vn  intereslingdescriptiou  of .    Illii-tral«-<l.    Ilg.  !:■<.. 

June  9,  1894,  el  seq. 

Tilt  Harlem  Ricer .     General  description  of  this  work  now  nearly  complete"!,  it.^ 


advantages  and  bridges  crossing  it.    R.  R.  <iaz  ,  Dec.  28,  1894. 
.— .     The  Lake  Biwa-Jdoto .     Description  of  this  Japanese  work  for  furnishing  naviga- 
tion, water-power  and  irrigation,  by  Sakuro  Tanabc,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     I'mc.  /nil.  ''.  E., 

Vol.  117. 
.     The  Manrhe.iter  Ship .     Description,  with  map  an<l  protile,  by  John  Di'au.     ./.»<#. 

.l.*.v«.  Eng.  Soes.,  Aug.,  1894. 
.    The  Manchester  Ship and  its  .Mwal.    A  short  article  by  Prof.  I.cwi>  .M.  Ilaupt.    ./»"»•. 

Frank.  Iruit.,  March,  1894,  p.  I'fi. 
.     The  Present  Conililion  of  the  PanaiiKi .     Oscar  A.  V.  Saabye  U'liev.'s  the  suceewful 

prosecution  of  the  work   .|iiitc   (v:\Ah\c   from  an  engineering  slandpoinl.     Fug.  .V</.'/.,  Sept., 

1894. 
.     The  Proposed  Ship  Acro.ss  .\ew  Jerseg.     Discussion  of  its  rommcr.ial  pro«|M.,-l.,. 

Fng.  Xews,  Sept.  13,  1894. 
.     The  Suez  .     Present  tonnage,  receipts,  time  of  pa.-^.sagc,  and  oih.'r  inlormation. 

Lon.  Fitq.,  June  1, 1894. 
.      The  We.1t  Gallatin  Lrigaliiw .     A.  E.  Cummingdcscribes  this  Montana  .anal  Iwet.ly 

niih-  in  length,  giving  skctche-  of  the  licadgate.     ./-.'//-.  .(.«".  Eng.  S>«i..  Aug.,  1894. 
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Canals.      KIrili-ir  .\foliirxfoi-  Cnnnl  Jiiml  /'in/mlxidK.     A litoiial   ilt'scribjiig  the  results  c^l'  i-i-crilt 

(■xj)t'iiiiH>iit,x  oil  tlie  Erie  Canal,  at  Kouliuslev,  N.  Y.     Ji'ii;/.  AViW,  Nov.  30,  189;{. 

.     Inclined  Plane  for  Tninxporfiiif/ Bateaux  at  Jieanval,  near  Meaii.r.    Descri|itii>n  illustiato.s 

Iioats  carried  on  a  car  moved  by  cliain  cable.     Manx.  Soi:  Tnfi.  Civ.,  >ruy,  1892. 

.     Lixnda/ion .     E.vcessive  silting  merely  a  i»iimlar  fallacy.     Iml.  A'fi^.,  July  21,  1S94. 

.    .S'^);) .     Comparison  by  Prof.  Intze  of  the  Panama  and  Xicaragua  canals,  Ijoth  from 

an  engineering  and  from  a  commercial  standpoint.     Z/.tr./i.  Ver.  Ing.,  .Sept.  22,  1894,  et  seq. 

.ship .      Projects  for  ///    .[nn'iim.     Review   nf  tbe   ilitt'crent   eaoals  at   |)rcscnt 

projected.     A'».'/.  yews,  June  2S,  l.S;i4. 

.  Wa.'ite  Weir  for .  New  loriii  of ,  designed  lor  the  canal  of  tbe  Nashua  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  Nashua,  X.  H.     Illustrated  description.     En;/.  Pn.,  June  9,  1894. 

.     Sec  Lnrl.:-: 


CunAlHo-At  Propulsion.     Description  of  t«  iu-scrcw  [iropellcrs,  with  adjustable  iiniuersiou,  litted 
on  canal  boats.     By  Henry  Barcioft.     Lon.  Eni/in-rr,  .\ug.  10,  1894.     Lon.  Eng.,  Oct,  5,  1894. 

Canvas.      The    I'se  of in    Water-Tiffht    lintkhrails.     Its   use  advocated.     By  M.  Meigs,  M.  Am. 

S.c.  C.  E.     Tran,K.  .A.  S.  (\  A'.,  May,  1894. 

Capstans.     Improved  Hydraulic .     Arthur  Rigg  gives  an  account  of  an  improved   method  of 

regulating  the  speed  of  reversing  capstans.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Nov.  10,  1894. 

Car.     .1  French  Di/nnmometer .     Illustrated  article  giving  plans  and  use.     /.'.  /.'.  Gn-.,  July 

20.  1894. 

.      ])yl,iih   iif  II  Cnoih    iif  the    Paris,   Lj/ons  and  Mcililrrnini-di,    i;,iiliniii.      Iln.   /,Vr..  l)cc.  23, 

.     r„al ,  Unloadincj  of .     Illustrated  <lescriptioii  of  an  ingenious  machine  for  inclin- 


ing car  so  as  to  unload  the  coal  by  gravity.  The  McXyler  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  builders.     Ry.  Her.,  May  12,  1894. 

Cars.     J lealer  for  Street .     Description   of  a   new  tyJ^e  of  lieater   recently  hiouglil   out   by  the 

Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Co.     Illustrated,     si.  /;,,.  .l„iir.,  Dec,  1894. 

.     Metal  rnderframesfor  Frei'lht .     A  pajier   liy  J.  It.  Joughius,  read  before  the  New 

York  Railroad  Club.  Advocates  the  use  of  metal  frame-,  and  gives  ilescri))tion  of  ears 
already  built.     .\m.  En<j.  .t-  A'.  /.'.  .Jonr.,  Feb.,  1894. 

.     Pa-'isenz/er  <'ars,y.   )'.  <'.  <("  //.  11  I!.  /!.      DetaIN  and    deseriptiou    of  the   lars  exhibited 

at  the  Columbian  Exposition.     /;'//</.  .\'i-irs.  Dee.  14,  189:;. 

Ventilation  of  Passenger .  Report  of  committee  of  Master  Car-Builders'  Associa- 
tion. Gives  results  of  tests  of  air  in  ears,  and  of  ventilators  used.  Ry.  Kny.  A-  Meeh.,  July, 
1894.     Abstract  A'./?.  Oaz..  Sept  ,  28,  1894. 

.     See  Coal  Cars,  Rm/road.   \;-nlilaliim.   Wheel.   Wh<;l  Triad. 


Car  Axles.     S-c  .i.rA.v. 

Car  Const.ru«'ti«»n.     Steel  in .     ContiMuation.     Rij.  .i'lv.  i'eb.  ;i,  1S94. 

<'ar  Couplers.      Tests  of  M.  C  I!.  Couplers.     Tabulated  results  of  .     Kng.  .\V»-.v,  June  21,  1894. 

.      The  .linirlcan  Ritihra;/ .     Historical    and    descriptive   resume   of    differeut    kinds 

and  tests,  and  of  tbe  adopted  car  couplers.     Lon.  En;/.,  June  8,  1894,  el  .sw/. 

Car  Lighting.     The  u.se  of  storage  batteries,  and  cost  of  lighting  2]/i  cents  i)er  light  per  hour,  on 

Chesapetike  and  Ohio  Railway.     Eng.  News;  Dec.  20, 1894. 
.    from  the  Axle.     Illustrated  description  of  a  device  that  has  been  tried  on   a  private 

car  for  4,000  or  5,000  miles.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  8,  1894. 

Car  Wheels.     Eoriiinii  Mnehim-  for .      hcscrijition   and  (lra\\ini;s  of  nuieliinc.     R<i.  Hw.,  I>e<-. 

IG,  1893. 
.     Steel-tired .      Report    uijoii  tin'  wheels  of  ditl'erent  manufacturers  by  committee 

of  M.  C.  B.  Association.   Many  illustrations  of  the  different  wheels  used  and  the  defects,  etc., 

develojied  in  each.     Ry.  Rev.,  June  2:;,  1894. 
.    See  WheeU. 


Carbcin  andiLs  U.ies  in  Electrical  Engin-ering.     Uy  C.  M.  liarber.     Uead'heforc  the   International 
Kngineering  Congress.     Trans.  .1.  S.  C  E.     Sci.  .Ini.  Sn/i.,  Dec.  23,  1893. 
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Cast  Iron.     Coinpiinitirtf  Physicnl  Tests  of V  i>-iiu.r  l.vr  Tl„      r.  w„  .    i- 

to  be  used  m  order  to  obtau,  ooniparativ.  ,.l.ysical  tests.    A,.,.  Afach  .  Au«.  30,  WH. 
~-  ,^'^''''f.  ^f'-for-^,  given  in  pamphlet  form,  and  fully  illustrate<l.    .\  complete  -yv. 
tem  of  practical  tests  of  cast  irgn,  to  be  used  by  ...e  foundryman  Inn.self.  to  Rui.lc  h  m  in  L 
mixtures.    A  very  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.    Add  res  W    .1    Keep 
M.  Am.  boc.  M.  E.,  Detroit,  Mich.    See  also  Am.  Mach.,  April  12,  I8;i4,  pp.  '.^12. 

.     Tcsllng  Malleable  for  tension,  compression,   Ix^ndiiit;  ;„."l   ,nrsi.,„    |,v    Xn.lr.  w 

George  Ashcroft,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     Proc.  Insl.  C.  E.,  Vol.  117.  '     ' 

.     Te.,t.s  on iu  both  tension  and  compression, made  at  >rass.  Inst.  Te<li      I' .M..,rds 

of  over  100  tests,  giving  moduli  of  elasticity.     Trch.  Q„a,l.,  Vol.  Vll,  July,  1894. 

.     The.  Strength  and  ResiUeme  oj .    Abstract  of  discussion  read  bv  Pmf    I    B    Inhn 

son  before  the  Fouudrymen's  Association.     A'.  &.  M.  .h-n-nal,  Aug.  25,  18!t4. 
See  Foinulry  Mixhires,  Pulla/s. 


Cast  Welding  Bail  Joints.  Molten  cast  iro)i  pound  iui„  moulds  al.out  ll,..  joint  forms  k,h.,|  „.M 
with  the  steel  rail  ends.  Cost  $3  per  joint  on  I'.adcu  Kailwav  ;,.  St.  Louiv  llhisirattHl 
description,     .sy.  Up.  Her.,  Dec,  1894. 

.Cement  «»rf  7V.v//«.v.     A  rather  popular  l.ut  viy  iustru.tivc  arti<l.-.     Uv  S^h-u.-^t  H.  N.-w- 

berry.     £ng.  Mag.,  June,  1894. 

,ind  Molar    TesLs  on  natural  and  Portland  cements,  of  agi>s  from  seven  days  to  cue 

year.  A  very  complete  series  of  tests,  with  tables  and  diagrauis,  made  in  the  building  of  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  Lock.     Rep.  Chf.  Engrs.  U.  S.  A.,  1893,  Vol.  IV,  p.  3(»09. 

•     ComjMiralitv  Te.s-f.i  of hg  Flexure  and  Ten.sion.     Continuation  of  Icsis  made  by  V.  J. 

Morrison  and  Herman  Haupt  for  the-sis  work.  First  prize  of  Eik,'.  .Xew.-,  <om|»tition.  E,„, 
yew.'',  May  10,  1894. 

Coaijiaralire    Test.--    ti,    Delermiiie    the    I'rarti.ahitllii  oj    letting    Cnirnt   l,i,    Herinr.     .\ 


thesis  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Abbott  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Morrison,  of  the  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Dartmouth  College,  giving  the  results  of  many  carefully  made  tests  to  .ietermine  the 
possibility  of  using  this  method  in  place  of  the  customary  method  by  tension.  Prisms  and 
briquettes  made  from  the  same  mixture  of  cement,  and  comparisons  and  ilcductions  made 
from  their  transverse  and  tensile  strengths.  Method  thought  to  be  reliable  and  much  simjder, 
cheaper  and  quicker  than  the  usual  method.  Details  of  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  teslinj^. 
Eng.  Xeus.  Dec.  14,  1893. 

.     Effect  of  Frost  on   Green  Ma.wnn/ .     Tlu;  results  of  ex|)i-riment.s  by  (he  Austrian 

Society  of  Architects  and  Engineers.  Portland  ccnunl  mortar  mixed  with  salt  retf>mmenile.l 
for  laying  brick  or  rubble  masonry  in  IVcL/inj;  wiallicr.  Eug.  />-•.,  Marrh  10,  1894.  Em/. 
.Veics,  March  26,  1S94. 

.     Fxperimenl.1  on   Slag  .     .\   paper  by   K.  \V.  Mahon.  giving  in   lull  the  chemical 

analysis  of  slags  used  in  making  ccuu-its,  and  tests  of  these  i-ements.  .lour.  Prank,  hml., 
>rarch,  1894. 

.     Hot-Btith  Ti.tls  for  .     liUircstiiiL;  jiapir  ~linwinj;  that   iliorouglily  liydrali'd   lino 

present  is  no  disadvantage  to  cement  ;  that  if  sulphate  of  lime  is  adilcd  to  defective  eemcnt, 
making  it  slow-setting,  the  hot  test  will  not  sl.o.v  defects  ;  that  the  hot  bath  doe>  not  deie«l 
tree  lime.  Extended  discussion,  with  ditlcring  opinions,  but  mainly  op|Nised  to  te«i. 
I'rederick  H.  Lewis  and  J.  Edward  Whittield.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Oct..  1894. 

.  Mortar.  Its  cost  for  different  proportions  of  sand,  eomparetl  with  strength,  to  deter- 
mine maximum  strength  for  a  given  cost,  or  minimum  cost  for  a  given  strength.  Diagrams 
shown.  Comparison  made  in  cooQection  with  the  building  of  the  .Sault  Ste.  Marie  t'anal  I-ock. 
Rep.  Chf.  Engi-s.  U.  S.  A.,  1893,  Vol.  W. 

Mortars  in  Freezing  Weather.    M.  J.  Butler  and  others  indlcalc  method^  and  insiuucis  of 

successful  use.     Trans.  Can.  Soc.  C.  A",  Jan. -June,  1894. 

On  the  Mannfaclitre  and  Te.'iting  of  Portland .   A  paper  by  Henry  I-aija,  .M.  Iiisl.  C  I 


Prepared  for  the  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.     Trans.  .(.  S.  <:  A".,  Oct.,  1893,  Vol.  .\  X  .\. 

.      Testing   of   Portlanti ami    Ih-reloinnent  of  the   Cement   Iiidiistrg   in    llrrniang.      \U 

Max  Gary,  C.E.,  Berlin.     .V  valuable  and  well  illustrated  pa|ier.     Pri-pan>d  for  the  FCiiifiin-er- 
ing  Congress  at  Chicago.     Tran.i.  .1.  S.  C.  A'.,  Oct.,  1893. 

Te.'its  of  Hgdraiilic  Materials.     .\  pa|K'r  bearing  on  chemical,  physical  anc  uietlianical 


tests  of  cement.     By  H.  Le  (liatelicr,  Professor  Ecole  ,\v<  Mities,  Paris.  I'raru       Trnn:  A.  I. 
E.  A'.,  1893. 
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Cement.— Continued. 

.     The  Dry  Mel/tod  of  Making  Pori.land .     Historical  resume,  and  account  of  metliods 

used  by  Ghr.  Engelliart,  C.E.     Lon.  Eny.,  June  1,  1894,  et  seq. 

Unijormihi  in  Results  of  Testinr/  Hydraulic         »     Dilferent  results  obtained  by  siuall 


differences  in  method.    By  Clifford  Richardson.    Eng.  Rec,  Aug.  4, 1894. 
Centrifugal  Macliines.     The  Operation  of .     Interesting  discussion  relating  to  the  theory 

of  these  machines,  the  effect  of  centrifugal  force,  of  counterbalancing,  etc.     By  Prof.  Gustav 

Hermann,  of  Germany.     Trans.  A.  S.  AT.  E.,  1893,  Vol.  XIV. 
Centrifugal  Pumps.    See  Pumps. 
Chains,     yfethud  of  Manufacuring  Weldleas. .     An  illustrated  article  describing  the  proces.-*  of 

manufacturing  weldless  chains.     Amer.  Eog.  &  R.  R.  Join:,  Jan.,  1894. 
Cliannel.     The  Chicago  Drainage ami  Wat?rira;/.     A  popular  illustrated  description.     By  G. 

P.  Brown.    Eng.  Mag.,  Aug.,  1894. 
Check  Valve  for  Stand-pipe.^.    See  Sland-pipe.<:. 
Chili.     Mining.  Metallurgy  and  Indn.Hries  of — —.     By  M.  Ch.  Vattier.     .Venis.  Noc  Ing.  CTc,  July, 

1892. 
Cliimiiey.    An  Improperly  Designed .     By   Gustav   Kaufman,  C.E.     Proc.   Eng.    Soe.  W.  Pa, 

1893.1 

.     Razing  a b//  Mean.':  of  Dgnuinlle.     Short  description  of .     Eiig.  Xews,Ma,y  17, 

1894. 
Straigthening  a  Leaning .     Chimney  one  hundred  feet  high  made  vertical  by  excava- 


tion and  the  pull  of  cables.  Joseph  C.  Piatt.  Eog.  Sens,  Dec.  13,  1894.  Travs.  A.  S.  M.  E.. 
1894. 

Chimneys.     Expansion  of  Fire  Bricks  in  -.     Correspondence.     Eng.  Rec,  May  19,  1894. 

.   Steel .    Design  of .  Data  respecting and  formula  for  determining  area  of 

PJng.  Xeiv.t,  March  3,  1894.     Eng.  Rec,  March  3,  1894. 

.  Steel for  Tall  Office  Building.s.  Description  of  chimneys  for  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Building,  Chicago,  with  detail  drawings.     Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  3,  1894. 

.     Tlie  Large of  the  Edison  Lighting  Station  of  New  York  City.      Designed  to  avoid 

the  bad  effect  of  difference  of  expansion  between  the  tire  brick  and  the  iron  shell.  Illustrated. 
Eng.  Rec,  June  16,  1894. 

.     See  Draft. 


Chronometer.  The  Solution  for  the  Elements  of  tite .  Lieut.  U.  R.  Harris  gives  the  mathe- 
matical diseussioa,  with  tables  and  diagrams  illustrating  the  rate  curve  for  temperature. 
Proc  U.  S.  N.  L,  Vol.  XX,  No.  2. 

Circuit.    Importance  of  Complete  Metal  lie for  Electrical  Railways.     Abstract  of  paper  by  J.  H. 

Vail,  read  before  the  National  Electric  Light  .Association.    Elec.  Eng.,  March  7, 1894,  p.  199. 
Circular  Saw.    Power  ab.forhed  by  a  56-inch .     Thesis  of  R.  C.  H.  Heck  and  Henry  B.  Evans. 

Third  prize  of  the  Engineering  News  competition.     A  well  illustrated  and  very  interesting 

paper.     Eng.  News,  March  15,  1894. 

Cities.     Laying  out  of .     See  Surveying,  City  Engineer's  Office. 

.     Practical  and  Esthetic  Principles  for  the  Laying  out  of  .     General  discussion  by 

J.  Stiibben,  Cologne,  (Jermany.    Eng.  Rec,  Aug.  8, 1894,  et  seq. 

City  Engineer's  Office.    General  methods  of .      By  William  E.  McClintock.    Discussion. 

.lour.  J.t.«n.  Eng.  Socs.,  Oct.,  1894. 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.    Organization  of  the  office  and  general  work  of  the  departments. 

By  J.  T.  Desmond.    Jour.  A.%<tn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Oct.,  1894. 
of  Providence,  R.  I.   Its  departments  and  their  organization  ;  details  of  work.     By  Otis  F. 

Clapp.     Discussion.     Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs,,  Oct.,  1894. 
.     Organization  and  Composition  of in  Different  American  Cities.     By  Albert  F.  Noye-s. 

Jour.  As.<sn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Oct.,  1894. 
.     Organization  and  Management  of .  Discussion  by  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Jour.  A.<:.m.  Eng.  Socs.,  Oct.,  1894. 
.    Public  Parks  in  their  Relation  to .     By  John  C.  Olmstead.     Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.^ 

Oct.,  1894. 
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City  Engineer's  Oflice.— Continued. 


.  Street  Department  Work.     Reconiniendalions  for  rt-organiznl ioi.  to  secure  enectiveu«.«. 

and  economy  in  street  improvements  >l  Burlington,  Vt.  W.  S.  Bacot.  With  editorial  com- 
ment.    Eng.  Xeux,  Dec.  (>,  1894. 

.     The  Survey  of  Lon-elt,  .Vaw.    Metliods  and  details  of  survey,  costing  80  per  acre  for 

assessors'  maps.     By  George  A.  Nelson.    Discussion.    Jaur.  Atum.  Eng.  Soai.,  Oct.,  1894. ' 

.     Water  Works  Beconh:    Methods  of  classifying  and  preserving  the  essential  record*. 

By  Dexter  Brackett.     Discussion.     Jour.  Assn.  Kng.  Socs.   Oct.   1894. 

Cleopatra's  Needle.     The  means  taken  for  its  preservation  in  Central  I'ark.    .s,,,,,, .  l».■<^,  189:?. 
Coal find  Iron  in  Alalximn.     Its  cost.     K.  <t-  .V.  Journal,  Jan.  27,  1894. 

•    (Commercial  Value  oj  Steam tested  by  Chas.  A.  Hague,  M.  Am.  .S.c.  .M.  i;.    Meth.Hi 

described.     Eng.  Apkw,  May  ;il,  1891. 

.     Economy  of  Small  Anthracite .     A  paj-cr,  by  Geo.  H.  Ward,  adv.Maling  the  u.se  of 

small  anthracite  coal  and  dumping  grate  bars.    Power,  Sept.,  1894. 

•    Heating  Value  of .     Article  by  Walter  J.  May,  discussing  money  value  of  the 

heating  effects  of  English  coals.     Prae.  Eng.,  Sept.  28,  1894. 

.  Method  of  Handling .  The  McMyler  machine  for  loading  coal  from  ears  into  ves- 
sels, having  capacity  of  over  200  l<ms  per  hour.  E.  A  M.  Journal,  ^ytt.  8,  1894.  Ry.  Rev., 
Sept.  8, 1894. 

,  Pmnping to  Mnrhl.   An  interesting  editorial  upon  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme  illun- 

trated  by  the  exhibit  of  liquid  coal  at  the  World's  l-air.  (  oal  reduced  to  an  impalpable  dust, 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  thus  converted  into  a  Huid  with  |lbe  ronsistency  of 
milk  and  so  piped.     Eng.  A'eux,  Feb.  22,  1894. 

.     Rapid  Loading  of  Coal .     A  description  of  several  ditlerent  forms  of  apparatus  tor 

the into  ships.     Am.  Eng.  <t-  R.  R.  Jwir.,  Feb.,  1894. 

.    Sampling  and  Testing  of  Anthracite ,  at  Drifton,  Pa.    An  excellent  paper  describing 

methods  and  apparatus,  with  illustrations.    Good  results  can  be  obtained  with  com|>aratively 

simple  means  and  inexpensive  outfit.     By  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Pres.  Am.  Soe.  M.  E.     t'assitr, 

April,  1894. 
.     The  Amount  of Consiinieil  in  the  (Jitie.s  of  tlie  I'niled  SInle.s.     .V  short  article,  giving 

the  number  of  tons  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  used  during  1SS9  in  all  of  the  principal  cities. 

Poiver,  March,  1894. 
.  See  Briquette  Fuel,  (Jalorinieter,  Electricity. 


Coal  Cars.     -4  New  Drop]  Door  for  .     Description  of   door  used]  by  the  1".  A.  I,    V..   Rv. 

Ry.  E.  ct  M.,  Aug.,  1894. 
Coal  Mining.     See  Mining. 

CohI  Oil.     Description  of  the  oil  and  coal  fields  of  the  , basin  of  the  Doiielz,  Kus-ja.   by  M.  .V. 

Briill.     Men,.s:  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  May,  1892. 
Storage  Plant  at  West  Superior.   Descrii)tioii  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Ci>uipuny's  novel 

and  extensive  plant  for  handling  coal,  having  a  capacity  of  14.5,000  tons.     /.'.  H.  On:.,  Oel. 

26,  1894. 
Coaling  Station.s.     Sea- on  the  X.    Y.  C  A- II.  R.  R.  R.    Illustrated  and  ibv-riU-.!      Ry. 

Rev.,  Aug.  4,  1894. 

Wharf.    See  Railroad.t. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.     The  Cmutant  of  .Iberration  as  Detenninrd  from  a  Di*cu»»iim  <tf 

Results  for  Latitude  at    Waikiki,  Hawaiian  Islands,    By   E.   D.  Preston.     I',  .v.  '^xisl  and 

Geodetic  Survey  Bulletin,  No.  28. 
.      The  Methods  and  Re.iulls  of  i'.  S. as  Illn.ylrated  at  the  Colnnihian  /yix-silion.      C.  S. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Sttrvey  Bulletin.  No.  29. 
Columns.     Cast  Iron .     H-shaped  columns  advocated  by  F.  IC.  Kidder,  with  .ompute.1  table 

of  strengths.     Am.  Arch.,  July  21,  1894. 
.•    The  Rational  Design  'of .     By  Prof.  Manslield  Merrinian,  M.  -\m.  Soe  f-  E,  giv- 
ing the  theory  of  columns  and  developing  and  discussing  the  formula.     Kng.  AV"/,  July  19, 

1894. 
.      See    Wooden  Cohimns,  Rnildings,  linilding  ('on  at  r  ml  ion. 
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Compound  Kiig^iaes.     Cylinder  Proportions  for Deterininil  In/  /hir  Fire  E.vp(iiixion  Losses. 

Illustrated  paper  by  Frank  H.  Ball.    Poinr,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     See  JEiif/inex. 

Compressed  Air  and  Hydruvlic  Machinery  in  Car  .S/iopx  nml  )'iir<ls.  Illustrateil  article  giving 
many  examples  of  the  advantageous  use  of  comjiressed  air.    En//.  Xews,  July  o,  1894. 

.     A  yol«  on .    Illustrated  article  advocating  its  greater  use.    By  Frank  Richards. 

El/.  Rfr.,  Aug.  11,  1894.     Cansier,  Oct.,  1894. 

.     A  Pnniping  Plant,  lining .     Pumps  25,0)0  gallons  per  hour  night  aud  day  from  a 


deej)  coal  mine  at  Plpnouth,  Pa.     Illustrated  description.     En;/.  Pec.  May  19.  1894. 


.  Di.ftribution  of .  The  operation  of  the  machinery  and  mains  in  Paris  for  furnish- 
ing compressed  air  for  power,  ventilation,  refrigeration,  etc.  .im.  Eng.  &  H.  P.  .Tom:,  Oct., 
1894.     Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Oct.  20,  1894.     Imii.  Eur/..  .Sept.  7,  1894. 

.     The  Use  of in  Rainitif/  TV.v.vf/.v.     See  TV.v.sv/.v. 

.     Transmission  and  Distribution  of  Power  hi/ .     A   Taliiablt'  pajjer.     By  John   T. 

Nicholson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.     Trans.  Gm.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Jan.-June,  1893. 

Compressors.     Ejji'ieiicy  of  Air .     A  c(nuparison  of  the  efficiency  of  air  cuuipressurs  and 

locomotive  air  brake  pumjis  used  fm-  shojis.  Gives  indicator  cai'ds.  Ri/.  E.  A  .V.,Sept. , 
1894,  et  seq. 

,  Air .     See  .1//-,  Power. 

Concrete.     A .Seireron  Piles.     By  Fugene  Lentilhou.     Tran.t.  A.  X  i'.  A".  .June,  1894. 

.  .1  f'lihic  Yui'l  of .  A  pajier  by  Henry  F.  Perley,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C  E.,  giving  compo- 
sition and  diaraeter  of  concrete  as  a  constructive  material.  Trans.  Oin.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Oct. -Dec. , 
189;;. 

Ojn.struclioii.    Its  practical  application  discussed  by  Ernest  L.  Ransome  under  the  heads 

of  false  work,  mat«rials,  tools  and  labor.     Set.  Am.  Sup.,  Nov.  10,  1894.    Eng.  Pec,  Nov.  17, 

1894,  et  .<seij. 
.     Methods  and  details  on  Illinois  and  Mississippi  (anal,  in  building  abutments,  piers, 

guard-locks  and  foundations  and  walls  of  locks.     J.  W.  Woermann.     Jour.  .!.«/(.  Eng.  Soe.i., 

Nov.,  1894. 
.    Depositing  of Under    Water.     Illustrated.      Description  of  drop-bottom   bucket. 

Eng.  Xews,  April  26, 1894. 

Effect  of  Fire  on .     Bad  results.     Brief  article.     Fiie  and  Water,  3una  2,  \%9i. 

.     Experiments  On  the  Strength  of  Cement Floors.     A  cement  floor  loailed  with  various 

amounts  and  also  tested  by  a  100-pound  weight  falling  upon  it  frmn  various  heights.     Deutsche 

Bztg.,  Feb.  3,  1894. 
in  the  Construction  of  Building.s,  Roofs,  Floors,  vie.     A  very  iutfrestiug  jiaper  by  Geo.  W. 

Percy,  read  before  the  American  In.st.  of  Architects  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  showing  the  value 

of  concrete  in  building  construction.     Illustrated.     Eng.  ^ec.^  March  24,  1894. 

Iron   Constructions.     Experiments  conducted  by  M.   Moller  to  establish  the   ultimate 


strength  of  concrete  iron  constructions.     Tlie  article  is  interesting  and  treats  of  a  subject  in 

w^iich  only  little  work  has  been  done.     Di'iiI.kcIh'  Bztg.,  Dec.  5,  1894. 

Piles.     See  Pile.-^. 

.     Tests  of .    Details,  giving  results  of  tests  on  12-inch  cubes  of  concrete  made  of 

Cortland  and  of  natural  cement.    Abstract  of  report  by  George  W.    Rafter  to  the  State 

Engineer  of  New  York.    Eig.  News,  Nov.  8,  1894, 

.     Tests  of  Monier  Construction.  '  Short  article,     h'ng.  Rec,  May  12,  1894. 

under  Water.     A  device  for  dej)ositing  aud   for  use  |in  cold  weathi-r.      lllustrate<l. 

Eng.  Xeics,  March  1,  1894. 
.     Work  on  the  Calanns-Tharsis  Rnilivay.  Spain.     Illustrated  description  by  Archibald 

Miles  Anderson,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.    Ry.  Rev.,  Aug.  18,  1894. 

See  Arches,   Bridges,   Building  Oonsfruction,    Cement,    Foundation,'  I'ming,    Piles,   Sen 


Wall,  Sewer,   Tunnel,  Wharf. 
Concussion  in  Sewer  Pipes.    See  Sewer  Pipes. 
Condensation  in  Cfist-L-on  Rruliaiors.     See  Radiators. 
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Conjlpnser.     JCj/iansf  Pi/,,- .     Illustrati.'il.     /,7<c.  ^;;/.(/.,  Nov.  28,  ISiM. 

.     Residiiai  Chaniex  of .     Discussed  by  Frederick  Bedoll.  l'li.l>..  u.i.i  .  an  Kiii>l.). 

M.E.,  with  the  deiMjiulencc  of   these  charges  on  lemp*'ralure.      7"/v(h..     i     /.   E    E    Auk 

:iiid  Sept.,  1894. 

Sarfuce  .     A   lurmiila    l.i    lU-i.-riuiiie  th.-  si/.e  <.r  siirfiu-e  ii.ii<leUNtr>   for  cii^iiies. 

Mech.  World,  June  22,  1894. 

Couductor.     CaiMClti/  of  a .     C.uuimtati.in  methods  l"..r  delerniiiiiu^'  the  oa|.ii<ity  „(  diirereiit 

oleitric  conductors.     Eire.  Her..  Oct.  19.  1SS14. 

Conduit.     Steam  Pipe .     Ilhistrat.-d  d(s,n|.ii la  plan  U'^hI  at  the  I  niv<r>ity  ..I"  .Miiiii.s-iia. 

H,i;i.  Pec,  June  Ifi,  1894. 

.      See  MaxOiiriJ,  .SjierijiruliiiiiS. 

■'<i/xteni.     The  Sampson  system  lorcleclrii- \viiv>.     lUustrated.     A'/.i-.  Eii<ir..S><\.  \a.  WH. 

.     Thf  Kiiiij III  WaxhiiifiUiii.     Description  of  a  new  system  for  iindergnmnd  trolk-y, 

now  being  trie*!  <m  a  short  section  of  railway.     SI.  Rij.  Per.,  July,  1S04. 

.     See  E/ec/ric  Cmtiluils. 

Railways.    Ekciric .    Progress  in  design  of ;  the  Iamiux  Avenue  plans  of  the 

.Metroj^wbtan  Traction   (onipauy.     By  Joseph  Sachs.    Eke.   World,  Nov.  17,  1894.     St.  Hy. 

Gaz.,  Nov.  17,  1894,  el  se>j. 
Systems.     Electric  Puilinii/  .    Illustrated   and   i-<iMipare<l   by   l.ieui.    F.   Jarvis 


Patten.     Prac.  A'/i(/r.,  July  27,  ISM,  it  .■nq. 
ConveBtion.     Ma.^ler  Cur-Biiilder.r  .     Abstract  of  proceedings  of  June,  18'.M,  mei-tinf:.     Am. 

i:„<i.  A-  p.  p.  Jour.,  July,  1894.    /.'//.  E.  X-  M.,  1894. 
.     Proceed  iitg.i  of  1894  conveutinu  of  the  Auievicaii   Uailway  Master  MiHliaiiii>'  As.Micia- 

tion.     Pv.  E.  X-  .v.,  Aug.,  1S94. 
Conveyor.     The  Spiral .     Description  of  apparatus  for  the  iiuiek  handling  of  grain.,  i-oal,  etc. 

as  adapted  especially  to  the  unloading  of  vessels.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Nov.  17,  1894. 
Copper  Wire.     Te.-<ls  of made  at  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.     Full  record  of  :J5  tests  on   liurtl-<lrawii 

and  on  soft  copper  wire,  with  moduli  of  elasticity.      Tech.  Quart..  Vol.  VII.  July,  1894. 
Cork.      The    I'si    of H.K  a  hnihliiiii  Miilfriiil.     Its   possibilities  .liscussed   by   f^.   .Siiu|».l...      Sei. 

,lm.  S„f,.,  July  21.  1894. 
Corrosion.     Electroli/tir .     Lciral   status  of  the  question  di-seusstnl  by  R.  H.  Kislicr.     .v.  K;/. 

(iaz.,  Aug.  11,  1894. 
.     Electroli/lir of  Ga.^  I'ipis.     Considered  genei-ally  "f  small  moment.     St.  U;i.  Gaz., 

June  23,  1894. 
of  MelaU.    Results  of  tests  by  Thomjis  Andrews  indicate  that  the  effect  of  stresses  is  to 


lessen  corrosive  action.    Proc.  ImI.  C.  E.,  Vol.  118.     Eixj.  .%>«•«,  Nov.  15,  l,'«t4 

The  of  Iron  Pipe."  by  the  Action  of  Electric  Pailwiiy  Currentt.    A  critical  dis- 


cussion, with  results  of  experiment*.    By  Prof.  D.   C.  Jackson.  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Eng.  Kens,  Aug.  9, 1894      St.  Py.  Gaz..  .Vug.  11,  1S94.  el  se,/.     P.  /!.  <'„,:..  .\ug.  17.  1894.    ./o-. 

.4.«.vn.  Eng.  Soc.i.,  Sept.,  1894. 
Cotton  :»Iill.     Pun  by  Electricity.     See  Electricity. 
Country  Roads.     By  Isaac  B.  Potter.     A  popular  discussion,  giving  the  u.vd>  and   methods  of 

their  imiirovement.     Potter's  Good  Ponds  Library,  June  and  July,  1894. 
Coupler  .S7«m/fl,*  a.ul  Limit.".     Itep-rt  to  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  on  tlie  striking  tft.1. 

guard  arm  test  and  jerk  test  of  automatic  couplers.    Py.  Her.,  July  7,  1894. 
.     The  .V.  C  B.  .     Iinproveiuent  and  development  of during  181»4,  with  data 

on  breakage  and  repairs,     if.  if.  Go:.,  Nov.  2,  1894. 

Cracks  and  Settlements.    Causes  of and  remetlies  for .     .1"..  Arch.,  Si-pt.  l.'.,  1894. 

Cranes.     Electric .     Performance  of  an  overhead  traveling  cnine  o,ht.U.mI  hy  a  -ing I.vi  ri. 

motor.     Results  tabulated.     By  .\nthony  Victorin.     Traiu".  A.  S.  .V.  A'.,  1893. 
Morable .     Article  bv  J.   Leykum  describing  a   su.all   n.ovable  crunc   um.I    in   .. 

rolling  mill.     The  article  explains  in  detail  the  meth.Kl  of  c-. uling  Ihc  dimenM»..«  "f  th.- 

various  parts  and  it  is  fnllv  illusti-.Ucd.     Pr.  .Mach.  <%>."lr..  Oct.  II.  1894. 
.     overhead   Electric    Tnn-clioa .     Dcscriplio  .  of  a  de.sign  by  Ucrgc  Uu^^,.!.     -V.cA. 


World.  March  :iO.  1894.  .  / . 
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Cranes. — Continued. 

.     (luay .     The  development  of in  tliu  Port  of  Hamburg.     Hy  Clia.-..  Nfhls,  ('.  ]■;., 

Hamburg.     A  paper  read  before  the  Internatioual  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.     Well 
ilUistratcd.     Trnns.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Pec,  1893. 

Cremators.  Regenerative  Garbage  .  General  characteristics,  with  un  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  modified  form  designed  by  Mr.  H.  L.  (iantt,  M.  \m.  ."^oc.  M.  E.  Kng.  flee,  July 
14,  1894. 

Cross-section  Paper.     Logarithmic .     Hy  John  R.   Freeman,    t'.IC.     A  new    and   accurate 

plan  for  making .     Eiig.  News,  May  24,  1894. 

Crxiiser.    The  Fa.itest (/( the  World.    An  illustrated  description  of  the  V.  .^.  ciuiscr  "  Columbia." 

By  W.  M.  McFarland,  U.  S.  N.     Eng.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1894. 

.     The  United  States  Armored  "New   York:"     A  desc:ri[)tion  of  the  vessel  and  her 

machinery,  with  the  results  of  some  turning  trials.     Am.  Eng.  S-  R.  R.  Jour.,  1894. 

.     The  I',  .y. "  Cincinnati."     illustrated  description  of  the  vessel.     Am.  Eng.  &  R.  R. 

Join:.  Oct.,  1894. 

.     The  Neic  Spanish  Belted .    General  description,  arnuunoni.  and  illustrated  detailed 


discussion  of  machinery.     Lon.  Eng.,  June  1,  1894,  et  seq. 

Ci'ystalHzatioii  of  Iron  and  Steel.     See  Iron  and  Steel. 

Culvert,     Two  good  illustrations  from  the  practice  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  K.  R., 
(  ne  of  stone  and  one  of  brick  and  concrete.     Rg.  Rer.,  April  14,  1894. 

Current  Curves.     Dr.  Albert  C.  Crehore  discusses  a  reliable  method  of  recording  variable  electric 

current  curves.     Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Oct.  1894. 
.     The  Allernating  and  the   I'oh/pha.se  .      Methods   ami   experiments  in   resonance 

analysis  of  these  currents,  by  M.  I.  Pupin,  Ph.D.     Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Oct.,  1894. 

Currents.     Alternating ami  Fu.ies.    Prof.  D.  C.  Jackson  and  R.  J.  Ochsner  give  results  of  e.x- 

perimcnts,  showing  that  alternating  currents  have  practically   no  disintegrating  effect  on 

coTuniercial  fuses.     Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1894. 
Curvature  of  Diamond  Drill  Holes.    J.  Parke  Chanuing  describes  the  deflection  of  the  drill  and 

the  method  of  determining  its  angular  amount.     E.  i(-  M.  Journal,  Sept.  22.  1894.     Eng.  Neirs, 

Oct.  11,  1894. 

Curves.     Circular- — -.     Rectification  of .     Sec  Drafting. 

.     Transition .    The  Railway  sjnral  treated  as  a  cubic  paraliola,  the  equation  ofwhi<h 

is  (/  =  a  x^.    Polyt.  Stipp.,  June,  1885. 
.     Transition .     The  Railway  Spiral.     A  neat  method  liascd  upon   a  spiral  calculated 


for  a  one-tiegree  curve.     Eng.  News,  June  14,  1894. 

Cylinder  Condensation.    Speculations  based  on    experience,  and  a  suggestion  of  a  double  wall, 

by  John  T.  Hawkins.     Gassier,  October,  1894. 
.     Temperature  in  the  Locomotive .    Illustrated  paper  showing  great  variation  of 

and  stating  some  of  the  reasons  therefor.     R.  R.  Gar.,  Nov.  2,  1894. 

.    See  Locomotives. 

.      Walls.      Their  temperature,   and  the  etfcct   upon  the  ctticiency   'if  the  engine.      By 

Bryan  Donkin.    Rg.  Rev.,  Sept.  29, 1894.    Elec.  Rev.,  Aug.  24, 1894.    Prac.  Engr.,  Sept.  14,  1894. 

Lon.  Eng.,  Aug.  17,  1894.     Lon.  Engineer,  Aug.  24,  1894,  et  seq.     Safelg  Valve,  Oct.  15,  1894. 

Cylinders.    Engine .    Report  concerning  the  economic  etfcct  of  the  amount  of  clearance 

surface.    Mech.  World,  Ang.  17,  1894. 

.    Proportions  of for  Compound  Engines.    See  Compound  Engines. 

Cyanide.     The Process  in  the  Transvaal  Mines.     See  Mine.i. 

Dam.     Closing  the  Timber  and  Stone at  Bangor,  Maine.     Illustrated  descrijition   of  the  crib 

work.     By  G.  W.  Pearsons,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     Eng.  News,  July  26,  1894. 

.  Dttnning's .  General  description  of  this  dam  near  Scrantou,  Pa.,  with  details  of  con- 
struction of  masonry  spillway  and  earthen  insi<le  embankment.  Eng.  Neus,  Oct.  18,  1894. 
Eng.  Ree.,  Oct.  20,  1894. 

"  Earth    Dam    nt  New   Britain,  Conn.,  I>(XI  feet  long,    W  ffel  in   height.     The  impounding 


reservoir  of  that  city.     V:ng.  Ree.,  June  2:!,  1894. 
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nam. — Contioned. 


.    Lake  McMillau  Dam,  Pec.  Rircr,  New  Mexico.    Probal.lv  Ihi'  lurg,-.st  ailili,  inl  i.-v..v.,ir 

in  America,  being  part  of  the  irrigation  system  of  ihc  river,     hiuj.  Ree.,  June  0.  1S»4. 

^faMnry  Dam  at  La  Grange,  Cat.     Description  with  cros-s-secliou  ,.f  th..  dai,..     /.;„„. 


Sews,  March  29,  1894.     Brief  description.     Eng.  I{ec.,  March  :S.  189-1. 

— ^ •    Masoiinj,  at  lienuehkd,  Germany.    See  Water  norks. 

.     Mmonry  .     Chemnit:    Water-workx,  Germumi.     Description  ..I  tl im.-.|   .luiii  (» 

feet  in  height.     £•«</.  J?«\,  July  28,  1894.     .Tn,n:f.  fiasi,.  u.  \Vn.<.terr.,S<'n\.  \    \»H     .s.-i     <„, 

Slip. ,  Nov.  10,  1894. 

.    Movable .     See  Great  Kenawha  Lnprofenu'iit. 

.    Sewall  Falls across  tlie  Merrimac  River,  uearConoinl,  N.  II.     .Vii  illiiicnl  w.hmIcii 

dam.     Eng.  yews,  April  19,  1894. 

.     State at  Oohoes,  X.  )'.     An  illustrated  description.     .SVi.  .Im.  .Si//...  .April  14.  1X94. 

.     The  Catastrophe  at  Lima,  Montana.    Irrigation  Age,  July,  1894. 

.     The  Colorado  River. at  Austin,  Texas.    General  description  hy  Frank  K.  Snyd.-r. 

£ng.  News,  Aug.  2,  1894.     Eng.  Mug.,  Nov.,  1894. 

I>Hiiis.     Description  of  three  receut  Indian .     Eng.  Rev.,  May  19,  1«94. 

.     Earth  of  the  Honey  Lake   Valley,  Californin.     Full  descriiiiic.n   witii  invt  «he.-t 

giving  all  details,  etc.     Eng.  News,  JIarch  15,  1894. 

■     Great  Masonry .     Theoretical  discussion  of  the  cros.s-scctioTi,  l.y  .Vlliori   I'cliitrcau, 

Chief  Engineer  des ponts  et  chausees.     Annates  des  P.  &  C,  May,  1894. 

.     High   Earthen  /or  Storage  Rejienoirs.     Notes  on ,  coiupri'-iiig  the   re.siiltA  of 

twenty-seven  years'  experience  in  California.  An  illustrated  i)aper  reail  In-tore  llic  .Vin.  W. 
W.  Convention  at  Milwaukee.     By  L.  J.  I^e  Coiite.     Proc.  .Im.  ]V.  11'.  .t.ysoeii..  19.>3. 

.     Masonry .    Walter  Bulkcley  Coventry  writes  of  theoretical  stresses,  and  di.si-us.ses 

R 


the  three  values  giveu  to  the  cfiective  force,  viz.,  ,  /.",   and // cos  a.     /'mr.  fm<l.  f.  E., 

Vol.  116. 
.     Orerfall  Masonry ,  MdhiHl  oj  Delennining .     By  Stock  well  Ucll.-.     Ki-g.  Nnr; 

r>ec.  28,  1893. 
.     See  Reserroirs. 


Defenses.     Ot(r  Nation's .     President's  address,  delivered  at  the  N'iagara  Falls  loMveiilion  of 

the  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  by  Col.  William  P.  Craighill,  and  giving  a  historical  and  diwursive 
account  of  American  sea-coast  defenses.  Tr  n-f.  .1.  .V  ''.  A.'.,  June,  1894,  Vol.  XX.Xl.  Eng. 
Rec.,  June  30,  1894. 

Delaware.     Improvement  of  Ute .     Notes  concerning  the  proii<:ise<l  work  on  this  rivir  at  I'liila- 

delphia.    By  L.  Y.  Schermerhorn.    Proc.  Eng.  Club  PkUa.,  April-June,  1894. 

Derrick.    A  Large  Steel .    Description  of  a  derrick  made  entirely  of  Ph.enix  columns. 

Height,  99  feet ;  radius  of  boom,  71  feet.    Eng.  News,  Nov.  1,  1894. 

Diamond  Drlll-Holes.     Curvature  of .    Sec  t'lirvalnre. 

Disrharge  of  a  Circular  Seiver.    See  Sewer. 

of  Niagara  River.  History  of  guagings  and  methods  employed  to  determine  tin-  dis4'liBrKu 

from  the  Great  Lakes  from  1867  to  the  present  time.     By  Major  E.  H.  Rntln.-r.     Ei-;i.  .\>wj, 

Dec.  27,  1894. 
Disinfecting.     Modern   Disinfecting  Plant.     l'ai.cr  by  W.  H.  Francis,  M.  .\mi.  s- .  .M.  i:.,  :il  Ihc 

New  York  meeting,  and  a  reprint  from  the  Tran.sactions.     Plant  for  L'iiilc<l  Stat.-.   Marin.- 

Hospital  service.     Illustrated.     .fiTHflr.  AVc. ,  Dec.  23,  1893.     AV/.  .V.;.«,  Jan.  11,  1894. 
Distortion.     The of  a  Framed  Structure.    The  graphical  solution  of .  discu»,v<l  l.y  Mavi.l 

Molitor,  U.  S.  Asst.  Eng.     Jour.  .Issn.  Eng.  .*cv.,  June,  1894. 
Docli  Improvement  Work.'/.     Illustrated  description  of  f'.rmer  conditions  and  of  tin-  ini|.i..vcmenis 

made  to  the  West  India  Docks  of  London.    Lou.  Eng.,  Oct.  12,  18M,  *■'  if}. 
Dock  Gates  of  Iron  and  Steel.    The  design  and  construction  of  tw..  gates  f..r  «ravin«  docks  on 

the  River  Tyne,  discussed  by  John   Mit.-bcll   MoncrietT,  As-^.m-.  M.   Inst.  C.  K.     /'>vr.  Intl. 

C  A'.,  Vol.  117. 
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Draft.    MeclMnicul  .     General  discussion  by  William   R.  Roney,  >I.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.     Gis- 

.KiT,  July,  1894.     Jkc/i.   World,  Aug.  3,  1891.     Poircr.  .July,  1894.     Extracts.     En;/.  Xews,  June 

14.  1894. 
.     MnlKtiiicul  ixrsiix  clilninry — -.      The  article    favors  the  iniluctlou   rather  than  the 

I  ill  in  urn  nietho(.l,anddescrilii-^  thi-  planl  i  if  the  Philadelphia  Traction  Co.    Power,  March,  1894. 
.    Siicliori for  Boilerx.     Experiments  on  steamers  with  the  "  Ellis  &  Eaves  "  suction 

draft.     Gives  good  results  as  to  ecimomy  and  rate  of  combustion.     Am.  Eng.  ct-  R.  R.  Jour., 

(t.i.,  1894. 

.     See  J.ocdiiiotire.K. 

.      'f/ie  Hflalioii  oj  UrawtiKj  Officf  lo  llif  Shop.     The  practice  and   nilc^   of  Ihi'   Kucyrus 


.^Icani  Shovel  and  Dredge  Co.     En;/,  yens,  .Tune  14,  1894. 
Drafting  Room.     The  Modem  Meehaniinl -.     Its  equipuieut    and  personnel   considered  by 

I'riif.  C.  W.  MaeCord.     En;/.  Ma;/.,  Sept.   1894. 
Draft  Sheets.     Be.it  Form  for .     E.  M.  Roberts  describes  his  design  of  hoods  over  the  opeu- 

i.igs  in  deflector  plates,  ti> secure  oven  draft  and  economy  of  fuel.     Eng.  Neir.s,  Sept.  27,  1894. 

R;/.  Rrr..  Sept.  22,  1894. 
Drainage.     The  Mouth  of  the  .Main  liitcricptint;  (anal  for  the  Drainage  of  the  city  of  Cologne, 

Gcimany .     Tbf  collected  water  is  carried  into  the  current  of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  be  quickly 

purified,  liy  means  of  a  long  iron  pipe.     Description  of  construction  of  the  pipe  and  method  of 

p'aiing  it.     Dnihrhe  Bzt;/.,  Oct.  14,  189.3. 

and  Electric  Lif/htinff.     See  Eleclric  Lhfhlinp. 

//,  Florida.      See  Hcrlamalia,,. 

of  the  Ontario  Silrer  Mine,   Utti/i.     Methods  and  details   of  driving  the  new  drainage 

tunnel  15,493  feet  in  length.     Description  of  previous  works^and  pumping  machinery  used, 

by  W.  P.  Hardesty.     Eiiff.  yeitv,  Nov.  29,  1894. 
System  for  yew  Orlean.i.    Report  of  the  engineer  committee  advocating  improvements 

of and  proposing  a  discharge  into  Lake  Borgne.    Eny.  yews,  Nov.  8,  1894. 

.     The  Draiiiai/i'  Mai/iinrri/  of  Ihi-  yetherlaiids.     X  well  illustrated  and  valuable  paper  by 

A.  Huet,  of  Holland.      Tran.s.  A.  S.  M.  F.,  189.3,  Vol.  XIV. 
.      See  .Viae.-:,  Heclamatioii,    Taiuiel. 


Dr.iina;je  Channel.     Thi-  Chicac/o .     .See  Channel. 

Diaiu  Fipes.  Inrni.italion  if h;/  Limt-  Dejjo.u'l.   Letter  with  illustration.    Fii;i.Ri't:A>*i<.:  30,  1893. 

Drawbar.      Thf  Broa-a  .Utarhmeiil.     R.  R.  r;((-.,  July  G,  1894. 

Draw  Bridges.     Sec  Bridiiis. 

Dredge.     A  Powerful  Rock .     Description  of  a  new  dredge  for  work  in  rock  or  .soil  to  a  depth 

of  35  feet,  as  built  in  England.     En;/.  Rec,  Oct.  13,  1894. 
.    Hydraulic Performance.     As  operated  in  the  reclamation  of  the  Potomac  Flats  at 

Washington.     By  Peter  C.  Haines.     Ri/.  Rec,  Aug.  18,  1894. 

Dre'l-jing.     Rod: .     See  Ifarbor.t. 

Drill-holes.     Diamond ,  Varratitrc  if .     See  Currahirr. 

Drilling  in  Rock.   A  plan  for  the  injection  of  water  in  rock-drilling.   Illustrated  with  a  cut.     E.  A 

.lA  .Tournal,  April  7,  1894. 
Droj)  ly  JOT  for  Coal  Car.t.     See  Coal  Car.i. 
Drums.     Corrosion  of  Steam .     A  paper  liy  James  M'Kriile,  read  before  the  American  Society 

of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Montreal.     Power,  July,  1894.     ('ussier,  Sept.,  1894. 
Dry  Dock.     The  Burr;/ .     Description  of  the  construction  and  of  the  structure,  by  John  Rob- 
inson.    Proc.  Jn,il.  C.  E,  Vol.  IIG. 
Dynamic  Forces.     The  De.iignin;/  of  siraclures  Subject  to .     Paper  by  A.  Zschetsche,  showing 

the  effects  of  a  suddenly  applied  load.     A  method  for  their  lalculation  evolved  and  applied 

to  several  examples.     Ztschr.  Ver.  In;/.,  Feb.  3,  1894. 
Dynamo  and  Motor.     See  Motor. 
Dynaiuo.     Clo.<sed  Coil  Arc .     Tests  giveu  by  Prof.  R.  B.  Owens  and  C.  A.  Skinner  for  iuvesti- 

trating  the  nature  of  armature  reactions  in  arc  light  machines  of  the  closed  coil  type.     Trans. 

A.  T.  E.  E..  Oct.,  1894.     Elec.  Eng.,  Aug.  22, 1894. 
.     Comhineil  Engine  and .     Described  and  illustrated.     Elec.  Rcr.,  Sept.  21,  1894. 
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Dyiiaino. — Contiiiiie<l. 

.     Desujii.     Lwlmc  by  (iilliiii  WilUis  j^iviiif;  valualilf  jjiaclical  hiiit>  loticciiiiiig  what 

lonstitutes  a  good  dynamo,  ooustnutioii  of  its  parts  and  necessary  effieiency.      Pamphlet. 

Uitlletlji  (if  Uiiiivrsiltj  i,f  Wixroiisiii.  18!t4. 
.       (Iciicral   I'miicrlicx   <if  .       Article   liy     Edwin  .1.     Houston    and  A.   i:.    Kennelly. 

Mtrli.    Wdi-ld,  Nov.  16,  1894.  <'l  s,'<j. 
.     Maynetic  Leukniie  in .     Series  of  paijers  by  A.  E.  Wiener  on  magnetic  leakage  in 

dynamo  electric  niaehinery.     Elec.  Kmj.,  .\iig.  22,  189 J,  e<  .soy. 

.     yni-nt — -  Murhiii-rii.       By    Lieut.   .1.   B.   Murdoek,   U.   S.   N..   with   regard    mainly   to 

search  lights.     Illustrated.     Piw.   V.  S.  X.  /.,  1893,  Vol.  XIX. 
.     Short  Circin/s  in .     The  causes  and  eH'ects  of  short  circuiting  in  generators.     Poiver, 

Dec.  1893. 
.     Sinii>tijifd  MkUioiI  of  Calculaliiiii   Onf/ml  ni,<t   Propertlex  of .     A  paper   by  Cecil  P. 

Pool,  giving  the  various  formulas  ne(*ssary.     AV^'c.  Eng.,  Dec.  6,  1893,  et  xeq. 
.     The.  Cloned  Coil  Constant  Current.    A  paper  on  the  theory  and  design  of  this  form  of 

dynamo,  by  Prof.  Heury  S.  Carhart.     Klee.  En;/.,  Jan.  24,  1894,  et  .leq. 
Unipolar .     Prof.  F.  B.  Crocker  and  C.  H.  Parmly  advocate  its  applicaliility  for 


electric  light  and  jiower.     Tranx.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  June  and  July,  1894. 
See   Engines.  Motor. 


Dynamometer.     .1   Xcn-   Type  of  .     \  new  design  of  dynamometer   for  measuring  horse- 
power of  shafting.     By  J.  A.  Cross.     M,-eli.  lFo;-W,  ,Tuly  20,  1894.     .E/cc.  J^/if/.,  July  4,  1894. 

.     The  Use  of  the  Indieator  for  Continiiou.i  Recoreh  in  Dynainonietric  Testiny.     A  valuable 

illustrated   paper  read  before    American    Society   of   Mechanical    Engineers.     By    Wm.   S. 

Aldrich.     Mech.   World,  March  30.  1894. 
Car.     See  Cur,  Hail  roads. 


£artli.    Actual  Pressure  of ■.     -^  tlieory  of  the  pressure  of  earth  against  walls,  with  examples 

of  its  application.     By  P.  Vedel.     Jour.  Frank.  Imt.,  Aug.,  1894. 

Earthwork  Cross-sections.     Xe,r  Fummla.     P.y  M.  D.  Taylor.     Eny.  .Veus.  Fel).  22,  1894. 
.     Jiaila-ay  .     By    Prof.    W.    (i.   Kayniond,      Srhcted   l'ai>ers  itf   Ren.isela.er  Society  of 

Enyineers,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan.,  1894. 
Ediication.     Technical  .     Address  by  Prof.  De  Volson  Woo«l.  -M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     Eny.  News, 

Aug.  23,  1894.     E.  R.  Gaz.,  Aug.  24,  1894. 
.     Technical .     Address  of  Presiilent  Eckley  B.   Coxe  before  the  American  Society 

of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Montreal  in  June,  1894.     Am.  Much.,  June  14,  1894. 

-.     Technical in  the  United  Stales.     A  long  and  very  valuable  paper  giving  many  use- 


ful data  in  regard  to  the  practice   in   this   country.     By  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston.      Trans.  A.  S. 
.V.  K,1893,  Vol.  XIV. 

Efficiency.     The  Relatire of  Loeoutotins  and  Stationary    En jiiies.    A  comjiarison  of  the  efti- 

ciencies  of  the  two  classes  of  engines.     I'rar.  Enyr.,  Sept.  28.  1894,  '■/  se,/. 

Kleotricity.  .1  Hrief  (itancr  al  //-  Medicinr,  by  Dr.  W.  .1.  Morton.  Physical  and  physio- 
logical effects.      Tran.s.  A.  I.  E.  E.  Nov.,  1893. 

.     A    Cotton   3fill   Run    by    .       Illustrated    dcscriiiti<ui    of    plant   at   Columbia,   S.  C. 

Pou-er,  Aug.,  1894. 

— .      Alternate    Currents  of .      The  advantages   of.      By  Prof.  .Sylvanus  P.  Thompson, 

F.R.^.     Elee.  Her.,  Aug.  17,  1894. 

.      An  Jnde.r  of  Current  Technical    Literature  of  Electrical   Enyinerriny.     .\  supplement  to 

Elec.  Enyinecriny,  Nov.,  1893,  also  Jan.,  1894. 
.     All  Optical  Phase  Indicator  and  Synchronizer.     Prof.  Geo.  S.  Moler  and  Dr.  Frederick 

Bedell  describe  the  apparatus,  which  is  particularly  adapted  for  use  in  synchronous  motor 

work.     Tran.s.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Oct.,  1894. 
.     Continuous  Current  Distribution  of .    Thomas  Parker  writes  of  the  distributioa  at 

high  voltage  at  Oxford,  England.     Elec.  Bee,  Aug.  17,  1894. 
.     Cost  of  Produciny .     Report  of  Committee  on  Data  of  the  National  Electric  Light 

Association.     Pou-er.  March,  1894.     Elee.  Eny..  March  7,  1894. 
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Electricity.— Continued. 

Direct  from  Chal.    The  great  electro-chemical  problem  of  the  future  scientifically  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  William  Ostwald,  of  the  University  of  Leipsic.     Eng.\Mag.,  Aug.,  18('4. 

.     Eitert/i/  (if .     See  Energy^ 

.     English  Ex.pvrietice  of  Train  Lig/ifing  hi/ .     Axle   lighting  feasible  for  "block" 


trains.     H.  R.  Gas.,  July  6, 1894. 

Generated  by  Windmills.    See  Windmills. 

in  1S76  and  in  1S9S.     A  popular  historical  article  by  Elihu  Thomson.     Eng.  Mag.,  Jan., 

1894. 

.     Inrandfsvnit  rersiis  Arc  Lighting.     The  superiority  of  the  incandescent  light  under 

ordinary  methods  of  arranging  the  lights,  with  suggested  method  of  utilizing  maximum 
intensity  of  arc  light.     Cassier,  October,  1894. 

in  J/jHW.  Paper  l)y  W,  E.  Lishman,  discussing  the  advantages  of  electricity  nver  com- 
pressed air.     Prac.  Engr.,  Sept.  21,  1894.     E.  d-  M.  Jour.,  Sept.  29,  1894. 

//(  Mines.    See  Mines. 

///  .Mi /ling.     Sue  Mining. 

in  the  Modern  City.  Abstract  of  lecture  by  Thomas  Commerford  Martin  on  the  pres- 
ent and  future  uses  of  electricity.  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  Sept.,  1894.  Jour.  Fmnk.  Inst. 
Oct.,  1894.     Abstract  in  R.  R.  Gaz.,  Oct.  12,  1894. 

.  Measurement  of  Self-induction  and  Investigation  iif  the  Plienoniena  of  Alternating  Cur- 
rents of .     An  ai)paratus  for .     By  Frank  A.  Laws.     Well   illustrated.      Treh.  Quart., 

Dec,  1893,  Vol.  VI. 

.     Meters  of  Electric  Energy.     By  M.  P.  G.  Roux.     Menis.  Soe.  Ing.  Cie.,  Ai)ril,  1892. 

.     .Methods  of  Charging  for .     Comparatively  considered  by  Alfred  H.  Gibbings,  A.  I. 

E.  E.     Elec.  Rev.,  July  27, 'Aug.  3  and  10,  1894. 

on  Ships.  Abstract  of  paper  read  by  S.  D.  Greene  before  the  Society  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects and  Marine  Engineers,  November  5th,  at  New  York.  Elec.  Eng.,  Nov.  21,  1894.  Eng. 
News.,  Dec.  13,  1894. 


.    Small  Electric  Light  Stations.     An  article  on  the  expenses  of  running  a  small  electric 

plant,  with  suggestions  for  its  management.    By  J.  E.  Talbot.     Eng.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1894. 

.     The  Monocyclic  Alternating  System.    The   alternating   induction   motors  having  an 

auxiliary  circuit  devised  for  use  wliere  both  lighting  and  power  are  desired.  Elec.  World, 
Oct.  13,  1894. 

.     i^ee  Accuniuliitors,  .ire  Lamp,  .Ir matures,  Fuse-Arrester,  Batteries,    Car,  Carbon,  Circuit, 


Condenser,  Condurtor,  Corrosion,  Cotton-Mill,  Cranes,  Current,  Dynamo,  Electric  Lighting,  Elec- 
tric Locomotive,  Electric  Motors,  Electric  Rower,  Electric  Railway,  Elevators,  Energy,  Engines, 
Fuses,  Fuse- Arrester,  Grass,  Insulation,  Iron,  Lighting,  Lighting-Arrester,  Magnetic  Fields, 
Magnetic  Leakage,  Mining,  Motor,  Navigation,  Polyphase  Apparatus,  Power,  Power  Plant,  Re- 
actance, Sanitation,  Smelting,  Street  Lighting,  Transmission,  Water  Purification,  Welding, 
Windmills,  Workshops, 

Electric  Braking.     Theoretical  discussion  of  application  to  motor  cars  by  W.  Nelson  Smith.     St. 

Ry.  Gay..,  Dec.  22,  1894,  et  ,ieq. 

Cutout.    The  Van  Vleck  service  end  cutout.     Illustrated.     Elec.  Eng.,  Nov.  28,  1894. 

Driving.     Discussion  of  the  applicability  and  economy  of  electricity  to  the  production 

of  power  for  general  purposes.    Sci.  Am.  Stip.,  Nov.  17,  1894. 

Measuring  Instnimenis.     Standardizing  instruments  by  the  potentiometer  method,  and 

description  of  an  imjn'oved  direct  reading  potentiometer,  by  Elmer  G.  Willyoung.  Trans. 
A.  L  E.  E,  Oct.,  1894. 

Steep-Grade  Traction.     Ditferent  European  lines  discussed,  working  by  simple  adhesion 

up  to  eight  per  cent.,  and  by  aid  of  a  rack-rail  for  the  higher  grades.  Elec.  Rev.,  Nov.  30, 
1894.    St.  Ry.  Gaz.  Dec.  22,  1894. 

— Battery.     The  Chloride  Electrical  Storage  Battery.     Report  of  committee  on  science  and 

arts  of  Franklin  Institute.    Illustrated.    Power,  Nov.,  1894. 

Brake.     The  Sperry  in  Chicago.     Illustrated  and  described.    St.  Ry.  Rev.,  Aug., 


1894. 
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Electric— Continued. 

Brake.     See  Brake. 


Cw  Healing.     Forms  ..f  l.eatei-.,  tests,  costs  and  a.laptal.ilil v.     Uv  W   s   H:,.la*-iv     1, 

St.  Ry.  Bev.,  Aug.,  1894.  • .  ■  • 

Circuits.     The  Resonance  of  .      I„  connection    with   the   traiiMnis.,ioi.   of   .^.w.-r 

Discussed  by  F.  W.  Dunbar  and  Wra.  A.  Anthony.     EUc.  Kny.,  Aug.  H  an.l  22,  1894. 

Conduits.    Dangers  of  Electrie  Comluits   in   a    <'ity   lAghled  hi,    (;.,...     Bv   P.  .Iou!«wlli. 

.Win.':.  Hoc.  Ing.  Civ.,  Oct.,  1892. 

Conduili,.     The  Uve  /,>,-   VroUeij  Wire,.     Des.Tipt ion,  with  .rMss-s.-.tiun.  ..f  tnok 

R.  R.  Gaz.,  Jan.  26,  1894. 

.     See  Electric  Railicaii.i,  Electric  liubicay.i. 

Construction.    N.  E.  L.  A..  .Standard  Bales  for .     Rules  for  stan.lur.l  .-leii  rual  .■on^tr.i.-- 

tion  and  operation,  adopted  by  the  National  Electrii-  Light  Asso.iaiion.  .March  1.  1«m 
£'/fc.  £•«(/.,  March  7,  1894. 

Energy.     See  Energy. 

Gate.     See  S/and-pipe  Check-vahr. 

Light  Asxocialion.     Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Convention  of  the  National  ICIoctri.-  I.ighl 

.\ssociation  held  at  Washington,  D.C,  I'ebruary  27,  1894.     Eler.  Eng.,  March  7.  IWM 

Light  of  the  Future.     See  Light. 

IJght  Plant.     The  very  extensive  and  complete  system  of  Cologne.  Cernuiny,  <leM;rilp.-.l. 

with  numerous  illustrations.    Lon.  Eng.,  Dec.  7, 1894. 

Light  Plant  operated  by  heat  derived  from  creraatioh  of  sewage,  at  Kaling,  Kngland 


Illustrated.    Elec.  Eng.,  Nov.  14,  1894. 

Light  and  Poiver  Station  of  Bo.stiw  and  Maine  liailroiid.     Descriplimi  .if  plain,  with   I'ull 

illustrations.     Eng.  Rec,  June  2, 1894. 

Light  Plant  oyteraied  by  a  windmill  at  Marblcbcad  Xi^k,  .Mass.     Ilhistraloil.     Elt-c.  Eng., 

Nov.  21,  1894. 

Light  Station.    A  thoroughly  modern  German  plant.    Will  ilhistratrd.    K.  Krause.    /Ci"li. 


Ver.  Ing.,  Dec.  1^1894. 
Klectric  liighting.     Conditions  existing  and  metbod.s  propos,.,!  f,,i-  Abergavenny  ami  Whiti-- 

chapel,  England.    Elec.  Rev.,  Sept.  21,  1891. 
.     Arc  Lamps.     A  study  by  Prof.  Geo.  I),  ."sheiiardsou ,  presenting  iiiaioly  smiie  problems 

calling  for  further  study.    Illustrated   with  curves  nf  shunt  and  dill'erential  lamp.     Yeni 

Book,  Soc.  of  Engrs.,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  1894. 
at  Arundel  Castle.    Complete  illustrated  description  of  |xiwer  Imnse  and  eli.ctrii'  appli- 
ances of  this  plant.     Elec.  Rev.,  Aug.  24,  1894. 
.     Combined  Schemes  for  Drainage  and .     Plan  for  using  water  [xiwer  for  the  former 

at  night  and  for  the  latter  by  day,  for  the  town  of  Monmouth,  England.     Eler.  Rer.,  Sept. 

14,  1894. 
.     Cost  of ,  with  .\rc  Ldinpx.    Tables  giving  cost  in  many  cities  of  the  I  nilcd  .•^tauv. 

Eng.  News,  April  12, 1894. 
.     Domestic .     Description  of  plants  employing  gas  engines  for  |H.wer  and  extensively 

used  in  Europe.     Nelson  W.  Perry.    Eng.  Mag.,  Nov.,  1894. 

Economy  of  Electric  Light  and  Poiier  .Station.".    .\n  article  a<eompanie<l  by  a  tabi,.  givimc 


the  fuel  economy  of  such  stations.    Eng.  yews,  March  15, 18;i4. 
.     Incande.scent  Lamps.     Most  economical  life  and  efhciency  of .     Uy  W.  U  Ahlwll . 

Illustrated   with  diagram  of  efficiency  curves  of  lamps  having  like  filamenl.s,  but   run  at 

different  pressure.     The  Technograph,  University  of  Illinois,  1S93-4. 
of  Buildings.    Governing  principles  and  their  application,    .siuggestions  for  specitieat  Ions. 

Nelson  W.  Perry.    Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  8,  1894,  et  snj. 
nf  Curdif.    General  description  of  works,  plan  of  lighting  and  of  the  system  having 

single-phase  synchronous  alternating  current  motor  with  commutator.     />--.  Px-v.,  Dw.  14, 

1894;  Lon.  Eng.,  Dec.  14,  1894. 
of  Railroad  Stations.     Hy  Georges  Dumont  and  Gustave  Itaign.Ves.     .\  long  ill.i»tr4te.l 

article,  many  typical  cases  considered,  tables,  etc.    .Vem.  S„c.  Ing.  I'iin.,  March,  1892. 
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Kle«'trif  Lighting. — Coiitimifd. 

of  liuilroad  Trains.      Expense  nf  equijiment  and  uperation  by  diftereut   couipauies 

given  and  compared.     /?.  R.  Gaz.,  July  27, 1894.    Bij.  Aije,  Aug.  3,  1894. 

.     .Specijicalioiix  ni   An'  Street    Liijlitimj   of  l)i-lroil,    Mirli.     Very   complete.     Knii.  .\>!<-.v, 

March  1,  1894. 

.    Station  of  l/ie  Citizens'  Lii//it  ami  Power  Co.,  of  Hor/iexter.  y.   )'.     By  Rolit.  rartwright. 

Triiiis.  A.  S.  a  K,  March,  1890,  Vol.  XXXI.     Hiiff.  .Vficv,  March  «,  1894. 
.     Town  Hefuse   Dis})o.%al  and  .    Its  economical  possibilities  discussed  by  Thomas 


Tomlinson,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     Km/.  Mag.,  July,  1894. 
.     See  hiriiiiilf.iniit  Lamps,  Li;ihl,  Hni/roail,'^. 


Electric  Iiocomotivf.     A  short  illustrated  jKipular  article.     By  Geo.  h.  Clark.     0/.vs»Vc,  April, 

1894. 
.     Beee/i/ ilesii/ii.ifoi- .     Kditorial.     En;/.  .Veir.s,  yUirch  15,  \S'.)i. 

.     Description    of  nn   .     Horizontal   compound    steam   engine  operates  a   three-face 

dynamo,  which  in  turn  drives  eight  motors,  each  sixty  horse-power,  driving  a  single  axle. 
Locomotive  weighs  about  one  hundred  tons  and  can  develop  a  speed  of  over  a  hundred  miles 
per  hour.     Illustrated.    J.  J.  Heilman.    Jlems.  Sor.  I»ij.  O/''. ,  Jan.,  1893. 

.     Deve/ojrment  of  the  .     Illustrated  historical  account.      By  B.  J.  Arnold,  M.   .\ui. 

Inst.  E.  E.     Eiiff.  Mag.,  July,  1894. 

of  High  Speed  on  the  Paris,  Lyons  anil  Meitilerrnnean  Rnilrniut.     Illustrated.     /?.  I!.  Hn:., 

May  4, 1894. 

.      The  Patlon  independent — .     Kmj.  .\eux,  Juue  14,  1894. 

for  the  Ballimore  Belt  Railuaij.     Interesting  description  of  the  locomotives,  and  of  the 


engine  and  boiler  houses,  and  wiring.     Eng.  Xews,  Nov.  29,  1894. 
Electric  Motors.     .S'owie  Applications  of .     The  ajiplicability  and  advantage  of  the  motor  for 

capstans,  cranes,  mills  and  manufactories,  and   other  such  uses.     Elec.  Rer.,  Oct.  5,  1894, 

et  geq. 
.     The  Present   I'tiliti/  of on  Railroads.     By  David  L.   Barnes.     Abstract  of  paper 

read  before  the  Western  Railway  Club.     Diagrams  and  curves.     Eng.  Xeirs,  May  3,  1894. 

/.'.  R.  tiaz..  May  4,  1894. 

tlectric  Plant  at  Dre.iden,  for  the  use  of  the  Government  railways.    Illustrated  description  by 

Robert  Grimshaw.    Elec.  World,  Nov.  3,  1894. 
.     The  Pittsburg  Reduction  Compnng's nt  yiagura  Falls.     Description  ot  machinery. 

Elec.  Eng.,  Aug.  15,  1894. 
Electric  Power.     Isolated  storage  battery  plant   at  Montreal,  Can,     Illustrated.     Elec.  Eng., 

Nov,  14,  1894, 
at  the  iro;-/(/'.v  Pair.     A  jwpular  i)resentation  of  iuterestinx  information  on   the  use  of. 

By  Nelson  VV.  Perry,  E.M.     Eng.  Mag.,  Dec,  1893. 
for  Farm  Use.     Account  of  the  use  of  electric  jwwer  for  threshing,  grinding,  pumping, 

churning  and  other  farm  work  near  Catasauqua,  Pa.    St.  Ry.  Rei:,  Nov.,  1894. 
in  the  Iron  In(hislrie--<.     Paper  by  D.  Selby-Bigge,  describing  its  wide  a|)plicability  to  this 

field  in  England.     Eng.  Mag.,  Dec,  1894. 
Lossei<.     Wm.  S.  Aldrich  investigates  the  losses  in  the  transmission  machinery  of  central 

stations.     Elec.  Rer.,  July  6,  1894,  et  seq. 

on  the   Chicago   City  Railway.      Account   of  the  replacement   of  steam   plant  by   an 

electric  motor.    St.  Ry.  Rer.,  Aug,,  1894. 

Station.      The  Ridgewood  Power  Station,  Brooklyn,  illustrated    and  described.    St. 

Ry.  Gaz.,  Nov,  24,  1894. 

Station.  .\'i,n-Arrii,<i  Lighlnimi  .\rrnlers.  Details  of  experiment  on  a  P.OuO-voIt  alternat- 
ing current  circuit,  of  a  -ystem  for  protection  on  circuits  of  any  potential,  and  consiileration 
of  an  arrester  to  stop  only  the  dynamo  current.  Alexander ,lay  Wurtz.  Terh.  (inarf.,  July, 
1894. 


.     The  Eiononiirs  if .     .\.  very  interesting  and  well-iMustrated  article  by  H.  L.  Luf  kin, 

M.  .\m.  In.*t.  E.  E.     Ca.i.iier,  March,  1894. 
Trunsnii.ixion.    General  discussion  nf  i-liMtric  iMicriry  and  it»  tran-iinission.     By  Louis 

Bell.     Elec.  M'orhl,  Nov.  10.  1894,  et  seq. 
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Electric  I'ower.— Continued . 

.     See  Foiniilnlioiix. 

Electric  Purification  0/  Walvr.     .■<ec  Wutir. 

Electric  Rack  Railway.    See  Putck  JRaihcay. 

Electric  KaUway.     .1  PIm  for  Series  Eleetrh-  Trmliu,,.     A  >l,ort  illnslra...!  arti.le  l.v  Nelv.n  W 
Perry,  E.M.     £•««/. -V«<7.,  March,  1894. 

,  at  .Uh/auil,  IIVa.    f^l.ort  ilescriirtion  of  the  iM.wer-house  nn.l  line  i'.,.iipiii..iit  of .« 

/?y.  Joiir.,  Feb.,  1894.  "        ' 

at  Ithaca,  X.    V.,  with  loy,  per  <ont.  :.;i:ules.     By  .T..hn  C.  Tn.uiwi.K..  thir-l.    .S/. /.'./. 


Per.,  Nov.,  189J 


at  Portsmoulh,  O.     Detailed  account  ..f .     i:xi«;nse.s  aggregate  alH.m  f,.ur  centa  ihi 

car  mile.    St.  Ry.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1894. 

.    Boosters  on  Circuits  of  Electric  Railua;/.'<.    VA\»vr  by  J.  H.  VaU  and  .-<.  H.  \Vynk.->|.. 

read  at  the  .\tlanta  Convention  of  the  .Vinerican  .Street  Kailwav  Association.    iV  R,,  Jour 
Nov.,  1894. 

Conduit  .Sy.slem.    lUnstratcd  and  descriptive  article  on  .on.luits  for  electric  niilwav-.. 

Elec.  Eng.,  Nov.  14,  1894,  et  seq.     St.  Ry.  Join-.,  Pec,  1894,  i-l  xe,/. 
Conduit  Syslem.1.    See  Conduit  .'Systems. 

Coiistnntioii.     Details  made  use  of  by  Xew  ()rlean>   Ti-actiou  Co.     lIUislrate<l.     >/.   /:•/. 

Jour.,  Dec.,  1894. 

Economy  Te.Ui.    Practical  notes  of  puriwses  and  uietho<ls,  with  thietticiences  that  should 

be  attained.     Geo.  H.  Davis.     Elec.  World,  Dec.  1, 1.S94.     N/.  Ry.  fiaz.,  Dec.  15,  1894, 

.     Johnsoii-Lutidell  Syslcni.    A  short  description  of  this  system  as  oiierate*!  on  thi* 

experimental  track  in  New  York.  It  disjienses  with  the  overhead  wires.  Eli-r.  Eh;/.. 
-May  9,  1894. 

.     Lessons  oj  tlie  Richmond  .     I'rank   .1.  Sprague  descrilx's  ihc  dittii-ulties  iih'I   and 

surmounted  in  one  of  the  pioneer  railways  e<|iiip|ieil  in  1887.  Emi.  Man..  Sept..  1894. 
St.  Ry.  Gaz.,  Sept.  1,  1894. 

.     Mail,    Express  and   Freight  Service   on   Eleclric  Railicays.     Ileport    of    1!.    McCuUoch 

(committee)  to  .\merican  Street  Railway  Association  at  .Vtlanta  Convention,  .^t.  Ry.  Jour., 
Nov.,  1894. 

Motor   Tests.     W.  Nelson  Smith  advocates  method  of  olitaining  avcragi-  horse-iMiwer 

l)y  using  quantities  observed  only  while  the  current  is  actually  flowing.  Si.  liy.  Ha:., 
June  23,  1894. 

,  of  Erercll,  Wn.^h.     .-iliort  description  of  jtower  plant  and  line  ci|uipiucnt.     Hall  cr>i?«ii'm- 

I)ound  engines  and  return  tubular  boilers  are  used.    .V.  Ity.  Jmir.,  I'eb.,  Isii4. 

,  ofA'ietfi-,  /')».«m.     Illustrated.     Ele<.  Eng..  Nov.  28.  1S94. 

.     Operating  ISxpen-ies  of  the  Inlramtirul  Ehniled  .     Detaiknl  a<-connt.  with  general 

Notes.     St.  Ry.  Gaz.,  June  23, 1894. 

Plant.     Description  of  the  system  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  with  ^pi-cial  lucnii'iu  of  thi 


power  station  and  its  use  ol  water  power,     .si.  Hy.  Gaz..  Dec.  1,  1S!M. 

.     Plaiil  of  III'-   Mihraiikee  Sired   Railnay   <\,.     Description  of  the  |iower-plant  lor  the. 

electric  railway  and  the  illuminating  plant  of  the  Milwaukee  Street  Railway  Co.  Eler.  /,»/;. 
-March  14,  1894,  el  .■<eq. 

Power  Sl(Uion  at  East  Boston.     Eng.  Rec,  Nov.  17,  1894. 

I\)uer  Station.  Ilestonville,  Mantua  and  Kairmount  Passeiigir  I{ail»a>  »  ".,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     Illustrated.    Si.  Ry.  Jour.,  Nov.,  1894. 

Praclive.     Practical  ideas  in  station  and  line  work,  by  Supl.  I.elaiid.  of  Oakland.     >/.  A*.'/. 

./our:,  Dec.,  1494. 

.     Probable  Erolnlion  of  llic .     The  ajiplicability  and  probable  liiK-s  of  developnieiil 

to  meet  future  needs.     By  Irving  Hale.     Eng.  Mag.,  Oct.,  1894.     SI.  Ry.  Ga:..iKi.  6.  1S;.4. 

Sy.item.  General  description  of  the  four  (M.wcr  stations  and  of  the  system  of  ih.  Phila- 
delphia Traction  Company.     Elec  World.  Oct.  20,  1894.     .V.  A'//.  •/""<■.,  Jan  ,  IHIM. 

System.     The  Claret  and  Wuillemicr  system,  using  the  principle  of  bringing  a  live  c-on- 

ductor  into  contact  with  successive  sections  of  an  i.isulate.1  ,on.lu.i..r  laid  U-tw.i-n  tl..-  ralN. 
as  o|H-ratc(l  In  Lyon-.  France.     SI.  A'//.  Ga:.,  (Jet.  l:i,  I«94. 
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Electrii-  Riiilway.— Continued. 

Sysleiii  of  W/ieeHnff,  HI  I'o.  A  slidit  desciiptioii  of  the  power  plant  and  track  equip- 
ment.    St.  Ry.  Jour.,  April,  1894. 

System  for  London.    J.  H.  Greathead  descritics  his  proposed  underground  .system.     Entj. 

Rec,  Aug.,  1894,  et  se<j. 

System  of  Toronto,  Canada.     Illustrated.    £/ec.  Emi.,  Nov.  21,  1894. 

.     Tests  of  a  Small Plant.     Giving  tests  and  results  at  power  plant  of  Wyandotte  and 

Detroit  River  R.  R.     By  Jesse  M.  Smith.     Eiiii.  Neir.s,  July  12,  1894. 

.    The  Boynton  Bicycle .    General  description  and  discussion.    .SI.  By.  (iaz.,  Aug.  25, 

1894.     Elec.  Bee,  Aug.  10,  1894.     Elec.  Eny.,  Aug.  22,  1894. 

.  The  Ca.'is  Aventte  and  Fair  Grounds  Railway,  St.  Louis.  A  description  of  the  power- 
plant.  Has  a  Corliss  engine,  18  x  36,  that  makes  150  revolutions  per  minute.  Uses  down- 
draft  boilers.     .S7.  By.  Juiir.,  Dec,  189H. 

.     Th«  Douylas  and  Laxey .     Description  of  this  English  tramway  of  about  seven 

miles  in  length,  and  maximum  grade  of  5  per  cent.,  and  of  the  electric  equipment,  including 
accumulators.    .St.  Ry.  (hi-..,  Sept.  8,  1894.     Elec.  Rev.,  Aug.  24,  1894. 

.     The  Hillside  Loop  on  the  Xorfh  Hudson  County  Railway,  New  Jersey.     A  vertical  ascent 

of  160  feet  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  180  feet.     Illustrated.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  March  16,  1894. 

.     The  Lirerpool  Overhead .     Valuable  technical  information  in  regard  to  operating, 


equipment,  efficiency  of .     Traction  diagrams  given.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  ISlarch  16,  1894. 

.      The  Motive  Power  Required  for  an  .     As  computed  for  the  line  from   T^yons  to 

Oullins,  Franco.     Am.  Eng.  &  R.  R.  Jour.,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     The  South  Staffordshire .     Description  of  this  Englisli  line,  by  Alfred  Dickinson. 

Assoc.  M.  Insf.  C.  E.     Proe.  lust.  C  E,  Vol.  117. 

.      The  Wy(,uiiu,i  Valhy .     Ilhistrated.     .SV.  7^//.  .A«(/-.,  Dec,  1894. 

Vniler<iriiun(l  .^//.■<ti'ui.     The   Electro-Magnetic   Traction   Company's  System,  where  the 

power  i.-^  obtained  by  means  of  energizing  and  collecting  bars  on  the  car,  making  contact  with 

corresponding  plates    in    ground   filteen    feet   apart.     Illustrated.     L(ni.  Eui/.,  Dec.  7,  1894. 

Elec.  En;/.,  Nov.  2f<,  1894.     ,S/.  Ry.  Gaz.,  Dec  1,  1894. 
.     See  Street  llniluiiy,  Elfrated  Railu-ay,  Guard  ]i'irex.  .Maliir,  I'(nn-r-PUint,  Rack-  Railway, 


Rail  CIcauiuy.  Rails,  .Strcft  Cars,   Tnnisitii,,,  Ciirres. 
I'jlectric  RaiUvays.     ^ew  System  of  J.  J.  Heilman.     Ordinary  railroads  to  be  used.     Locomotive 

replaced  l)y  a  car  provided  with  a  trijile  expansion  engine  and  generator.     This  car  has  a 

]>row-shaped  front  and  a  smooth  iron  covering.     Each  following  car  in  train  has  a  motor  fed 

by  above  generator.     Illustrated.     .V''///.«.  .Sor.  Juy.  Clr.,Veh.,  1891. 
.    Ciiy  and  S^diurban.    Report  of  committee  of  American  Street  Railway  Association,  read 

at  Atlanta  Convention,  Oct.  17,  18,  19,  1894.     By  E.  C.  Foster.    St.  Ry.  Jour.,  Nov.,  1894. 

Compared  with  C-able  Railways.      Comparative  working  expenses  of  two  British  lines. 

Elec.  Rev.,  Sept.  7,  1894. 

Conduit .     Joseph  Sachs,  Assoc.    M.   Am.    Inst.  E.  E.,  gives  its  present  status  and 

describes  many  different  systems.     Gassier,  Sept.,  1894. 
,  Conduit  .Sy.tteni  of .    A  short  description  of  the  Munsie-Coles  conduit  system,  operated 

in  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  almost  a  year.     Elec.  Eny.,  Feb.  14,  1894. 
.     Importance  of  Couiplete  Metallic  Circuits  for .     An  interesting  article  discussing  the 

eftects  of  incomplete  circuit ;  as  fires,  electrolysis  of  water  pipes,  etc.     By  J.  H.  Vail,  M.  Inst. 

Elec.  Eng.     Eny.  .Vews.  March  15,  1894.     Ca.'isier,  June,  1894. 

in  the   United  States  and  Canada,  as  investigated   during   the  World's   Fair.      Critical 

discussion  by  H.  D.  Wilkinson.    .,S7.  Ry.  Gaz.,  Nov.  17,  1894. 

.     Overhead  Trolley  .Sy.'<teni  briefly  discussed.    ByO.  M.  Ran.    (^a,isier,  June,  1894. 

.     ^(1(7  Bond  for .     Design  of  A.  L.  Johnston.     Eng.  News,  June  14,  1894. 

.     Requirements  for ,  as  given  by  the  English  Board  of  Trade.     The  object  is  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  underground  pipes.     Eny.  News,  May  3,  1894. 
.     Return    Circuit  for .     Abstract  of  a  pajier  read  betore  the  New   Orleans  Electric 


Society,  by  H.  J.  Malachee.    .St.  Ry.  Rev.,  April,  1894. 

.     Some  Practical  Points  in  th^  Construction  of  Underground  Feeders.     A  paper  by  Dugald 

C.  Jackson,  in  which  are  discussed  the  various  kinds  of  conduits.  Annual  cost  (interest,  de- 
preciation and  maintenance)  said  to  be  three  or  four  times  that  of  good  overhead  construction. 
.v/.  Ry.,Tonr.,  Dec,  1893, 
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Elettric   Railways.— Continued. 

.     Till'  Kiiifj  Vomltiil  fur .     See  Cuiiiliili. 

.     Thf  Pnwlimhility  of  Coinhnl  n„ih,;,ys.     From  a  paper  rea.l  ht-fore  ll...  Amfriran  I i.-t i- 

tute  of  Eleotrital  Engineers  by  Mr.  Albert  Stetson.  A  valuable  review  of  wlwil  ha-s  Ixh^mi 
attenipteil,  and  a  full  description  of  his  experimental  road  at  Conev  Mind,  for  wlii.-h  he 
claims  i.crfect  insulation,  absence  of  live  wire,-,  and  the  smallest  inmible  ouml«-r  of  worklns 
parts.     Kiiij.  \i;r.i,  .Jan.  2.-,,  \AM.     T.m.s.  .1.  /.  K  A".,  Dec,  18'.i:i.    0..«,er,  April,  18-J4. 

.     T/ie  Ili'/iini  Ciimilof .     .Someof  the  methods  in  iiseaud  commenls  tlieref>n  hv  Th«« 

J.  McTighe.     Cassii'i;  Feb.,  18!I4. 

.      T-rMil  Constmclion  on .     Description  by  Kus,s,.ll  R.  Harris the  all-sKi-l  T-rull 

track  and  concrete  foundation  of  the  Terre  Haute  Kle/tric  Uailwav.  .V.  Ity.  lifi:,  Oct.,  l.'*94. 
Eh'C.  Wurhl,  Oct.  27,  1894.    St.  lb,.  Gaz.,  Oct.  27,  18JI.    ICi,.  .Wu'x,  Nov.  1,  18!(-l.   .SY  It,i  J,„„ 

Kov.,  18!)4. 

.     T-Rail  on  Pitrod  Slree:-<.    Advocated  in   lieport  by  Strathearn   Ilendrie  to  the  Street 

Railway  Association.    ^7.  Ry.  Gaz.,  Nov.  3,  1894.     Jliiy.  Xeics,  Oct.  2o,  1894.    .Si.  Ry    Jour 
Nov.,  1894. 

.     I'liili-niniHiiiI of  London,  L'lifflii  11(1.    General  information.    Eny.  Suit.  May  in,  isii-l. 

.sv/.  .\iii.  Slip.,  Dec.  30,  1893.   HI.  Ry.  Jour.,  Dec.  1894.    A'.  /!.  (In;.,  July  13,  I«;i4. 

.     See  Biiihi-s,  Ciir.s,  Condiitl  Ruilway.i,  Eleclric  Power,  Fmdrr. 

Electric  Railway  Motors.    Cnn.itrnclion  and  Operation  of .    Continuation  of  Umu  series  (23<1 

article)  of  articles.     By  Nelson  \V.  Perry.     SI.  Ry.  Gaz.,  June  If.,  I.s94. 
Klectric  Sanitation.    See  Sanilation. 

Klectric  Subways.    Specifications  for  at  Baltimore,  Md.    As  i)reparcil  by  N.  S.  Hill,  Jr., 

Chief  Engineer.    Eng.  Xeu-i,  Aug.  23,  1894. 

Electric  Traction.     The  Evolution  of during  the  past  sixty  years.     Abstract  i.f  a  pa|  er  by 

William  Clinton  Burling.    St.  Ry.  Rev.,  Nov.,  189». 
Electric  Tramway.    Sec  Electric  Raihvuy. 
Electric  Transmission.    See  Poiver,  Tran.s-mi.i.sion. 
Electric  Welding.    See  Weldiny. 
Electric  Wiring.     The  Perrinc  scale  for  electric  wiring  calculations.     Illustrate  I.     lJ'i\  l-.ny., 

Nov.  14,  1891. 
Electric  W^orks.     The  Hanky .     General  descrijition  of  this  English  plant,  usihI  mainly  for 

arc  lighting.     Elec.  Rer.,  Sept.  14,  1894. 

.     Waler  Supply,   P.ini-r  and  of  Zurich,  Sn-i'z'riand.     Illustrated  and  extensively 


described  by  C.  S.  Du  Kiche  Preller,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.    Eny.  .\>«-.«,  July  12,  1891. 

Electrolysis.    A  Reinedyfor .    The  Series  method  considered  in  this  connection  by  Nelson 

W.  Perry,  E.  M.    SI.  Ry.  Gaz.,  Sept.  15,  1894. 

.    How  to  Prevent .     II.  1!.  Keithlcy    di.scusses  the  making  of  a  complete  meliillie 

circuit  and  describes  different  rail  bonds.    .SY.  Ry.  Rer.,  Si'pt.,  1894.    EIrr.  Rer.,  (Jet.,  I'.i,  1894. 

of  Ciidiri/riiiiiiil  Pi/irs.     Destructive  effects  of  electrical  currents  on  subterranean  metal 

pipes.  By  J.  H.  I'aruham.  A  very  interesting  article  showing  conclusively  that  water  pii>e». 
gas  pipes  and  lead  cables  are  being  destroyed  by  the  electrolytic  action  due  to  the  track 
return  of  electric  street  car  lines.  Trans.  .4.  /.  E.  K,  April,  18;)4.  Abstracts  in  En;/.  .\r>r.. 
May  3,  1894,  il  seij.     /!.  A".  Gir:.,  May  11,  1894.     Eny.  Rer.,  May  5,  26,  18'.t4. 

of   Water  Maiici.      lieport    of  committee  recommending  preventive  measure.^.     From 


account  of  eouvcntion  of  American  Water  Works  Association.    Eng.  Rec,  .S-pt.  I,  1894. 

■  of  Wakr  Pipes.    Charles  A.  Stone  and  Howard  C.  ForK's  discuss  tli.-  desir.ictive  union 


of  electric  currents  and  methods  of  remedy,  as  occurring  in  Boston.    .I»m.  S.  E.  W.  .!«/.. 
Sept.,  l.'-94.     Eny.  Ree.,  June  23,  1894 

of  Water  Pipes.     Sec  Corrosion  of  Iron  Pipe.'. 

of  Wroiif/ht  Iron  and  Lead  Pipe.-<.     Invcstigaiiun    showioK  .■^.M. ■....■  ...    .i.jury   refill- 
ing from  corrosion  caused  by  the  pas.sagc  of  the  return  currents  of  electric  street  rallwoys. 
Report  of  City  Enyineer  of  lio.ston,  1893. 
OS 
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Electrolysis. — Continued. 

.    Remits  of .    Inspector  Stewart   describes  the  corrosive  action  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

,S7.  Ry.  Gaz.,  July  7,  1894. 
.     See  Water  Pipes  and  Electric  Railways. 


Electrolyzer.     The  Hermile .     Working  at  high  tension  for  the  electrolysis  of  sea  water, 

Elec.  Rev.,  Aug.  31,  !894. 

Electro-Metallurgy.  A  popular,  liistorical  and  descriptive  article.  By  E.  A.  Hun*.  Rug.  May.. 
June,  1894. 

of  Gold  and  Silver.     Theoretical   discussion  giving  chemical   reactions,   and   working 

of  the  process  in  use  at  Tombstone,  Arizona.  By  A.  L.  Eltcmhead.  Proc.  Eng.  Club  Phila.. 
Kov.,  1894. 

Electrozone.  The  Treatment  of  Drinking  Water,  Sewage,  Garbage,  and  Diseases  by  .  Illus- 
trated article  concerning  Mr.  A.  E.  Woolf's  treatment  of  garbage  at  Biker's  Island,  and 
other  uses  of  his  disinfectant.     Elec.  Eng.,  Aug.  8,  1894. 

Elevated  Railroad  and  Frost  Protection  of  their  Water  Pipes.  Illustrated  description  of 
the  methods  employed  on  the  Chicago  Southside  Elevated  road.     Eng.  Rec,  May  5,  1834. 

.     Second  and  Third  Avenue ,  .Xeic  York:     Ilhistrated  description  of  the  terminal  and 

coaling  station.     St.  Ry.  Jour.,  Feb.,  1894. 
.     The  Brooklyn .     Different  kinds  of  foundatinns  and  super.structure  illustrated  and 

described,  with  operation  of  road  and   cost.     A.  A.  Stuart.     Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Nov.  ,1894. 

.  The  Brooklyn .  The  Myrtle  Avenue  improvement,  consisting  of  some  double  sta- 
tions to  inland  stations,  and  modifying  the  grade ;  the  latter  explained  at  length  and  aehitved 
without  interference  with  traffic.  0.  F.  Kichols.  Discussion.  Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,Oct.,  1894. 
Eng.  yews,  Oct.  4,  1894.    Eng.  Rec.,  Oct.  6,  1894. 

.     The  Liverpool  Electric .     General  description  of  this  railway  and  of  its  accessories. 

Elec.  Rev.,  Oct.  26,  1834,  et  seq. 

— — — — .     See  Railroad. 


Elevators.  American  Grain .  By  E.  Lee  Heidenreich.  A  paper  for  the  International  Engi- 
neering Congress  at  Chicago.  Illustrated.  From  Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  1893.  Sci.  Am.  Sup.. 
Dec.  9,  1893. 

Electric  .      A   valuable,   extensive   and    detailed    description   of   the   application 

of  electric  in  place  of  hydraulic  power  to  elevator  service,  whereby  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  are  secured.  Description  of  the  elevator  service  in  the  Postal  Telegrajjh  Building, 
by  George  Edward  Harding.     Am.  Arch.,  Oct.  27,  18',!4. 

.     Electric .     Description  and  illustration  of  an  electric  elevator  recently  brought 


out  by  J.  P.  Buckley,  New  York.     Elec.  Eug.,  Nov.  21,  1894. 

Embankments.  Construction  of  Reservoir .  A  symposium  containing  articles  on  The  Burst- 
ing of  the  Distributing  Beservoir  at  Portland,  Maine;  The  Classification  of  Granular 
Materials,  and  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Water  in  the  Construction  of  Reservoir  Embankments, 
with  discussions.     Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  March,  189). 

.     See  Reserroirs. 

Enameling.     See  Iron. 

Energy.     Cost  of  Electric  .     Discussion  of  pap?r  by  Mr.  Crom])ton,  advancing  methods  for 

decreasing  the  cost.    Lon.  Eng.,  June  1,  1891. 

.     Cost  of  Producing  Electric .     Discussed  by  B.  J.  Arnold,  with  tables  from  working 

experience.     Elec.  Eng.,  Aug.  15,  1894. 

Electric .     It  is  contended  that  some  hitherto  unused  principles  could  be  advan- 


tageously applied  in  its  transmission  and  distribution.     Elec.  Rev.,  Aug.  24,  1894. 
Engine  and  Dynamo  Combined.    See  Dynamo. 
— .    Brown's  High  Speed .     Illustrated  descri])t ion  of  a  new  form  of  single-acting  engine 

with  one  cylinder  and  two  pistons.    Am.  Eng.  A  R.  R.  Jour.,  Oct.,  1894. 

.     Compound  High-Speed  Steam    .  Illustration  and  description  of  a  compound  high- 


speed steam  engine  recently  brought  out  by  the  Ames   Iron    Works,  Oswego,  N.  Y.     Ai 
Much.,  Nov.  22,  1894. 
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Engine. — Continued. 

.     Coiixmnplioii  of  Slentii  hi  .     Results  of  experiments  ni.ide  by  D.   S.  Jacobus,  to- 

determine  the  iufluence  of  compression  on   water  consumption  of  an  engine.     Am.  Mar/i., 
Aug.  23,  1894. 

Condenser.    Experiments  ou  tlie  (  ondensatiou  of  .Steam  Engines  at  different  temperatures 

to  determine  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  Condensers.    Illustrated.    Ch.  Compire. 
Menis.  Soc.  In;/.  Civ.,  Oct.  18'J4. 

•     Design  and  Con.striicfion  of  a  SUilionanj .     A  series  of  articles  on  engine  designing. 

M>-ch.  World,  June  22,  1894,  el  seq. 

■     JEficiencies  of  the  Steam  .     An  article  by  R.  H.  Thurston  on   the  graphics  of  the 

efficiencies  of  various  classes  of  engines.     Jotir.  Frank.  Inst.,  Aug.,  1891. 

•     Economical   Compression  in  Steam  .    A  good  article  in  which  is  shown  a  grajjliic 

method  of  determining  the  most  economical  point  of  compression.     Am.  Mach.,  Aug.  2,  1894. 

.     Economy  in  Compound Plants.    A  paper  by  Samuel  M.  Green,  M.E,,  emphasizing 

the  economy  resulting  from  the  use  of  open  heaters.     Power,  May,  1894. 
.    Economy  of  Comrjre.<fsiAin  .     A  paper  of  interest  on  compression  as  a  fsctor  of 

ecrinomy  in  the  steam  engine.     Fy  Frank  H.  Ball.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  X[V,  1893. 
.     First  Stationary in  America.     An  illustrated  paper,  read  by  F.  R.  Hutton,  before 

the  American  Society  of  Meclianical  Engineers,  at  Montreal.     Power,  July,  1894.     Cassier, 

Aug.  1894. 

.     General  Tlieory  of  the  Stemii  EiKjini',  Theorii  of  the  Sleam  .Jacket  and  the  Superlii'nteii 

Steam  Engine.    By  G.  Leloutre,  C.E.     M^-mx.  .Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  Sept.,  1893. 
.     Leavi'.t  High-duty  Pumping   .     Illustrated  description   of   this    engine    lor  the 

^Mystic  Station,  Boston  Water  VVurks,  having  over  10,000,000  gallons  daily  capacity.     Eng. 

^eu-s,  Aug.  30,  1894. 
.     Marine Trials.      Prof.  T.  Hudson  Beare,  F.R.,  S.E.,   gives  abstract  of  results  of 

experiments,  and  the  concUi.sions  drawn  therefrom.    Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Feb.,  1894. 

.    Maxim.um  Contemporary  Economy  of  the  High-Pressure  Miiltiple-Eipansioti  Steam . 


Abstract  of  paper  by  Robert  H.  Thurston,  LL.f).,  read  before  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.    Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  April,  1894.     Lon.  Eng.,  June  1),  1894,  et  seq. 

.    Proper   Connection  of  Boiler  and .     Detailed  arrangement  of  plant   for  securing 

efficiency,  with  illustrations.     By  Theo.  F.  Scheffler.    Cassier,  Oct.,  1894. 
.     Pumping .     Test  of  Allis  trijile  expansion at  Trenton,  N.  J.     Eng.  JVews,  May 

10,  1894. 
.     (Quadruple  Expansion .     .V  short  description,  with  illustrations  of  engine  and  details 

ofthe  2,500  horse-power  engine  of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  of  New  York.    Engine 

has  Joy  valve  gear.     Power,  Feb.  1894.     Eng.  X-ws,  Jan.  11,  1834. 

.    Steam .    Complete  description  ofthe  Grafton  high-speed  engine,  l>y  Edward  W. 

Anderson.     Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Eiigrs.,  April,  1894. 

Test  of  a  Buckeye at  the  World's  Fair.     Description  of  plant  and  apparatus  for  test. 


Twenty  indicator  diagrams  and  complete  tables  of  data  and   results  computed.     Eng.  Rec, 

Feb.  17,  1894. 
.     Test  of  the  Louisrille  Pumping .     Details  of  test  of  this  sixteen  million  gallon  engine, 

showing  it  most  efficient.     Eng.  Rec.',  Oct.  2 ),  1894. 
T^t  of  Triple  Expansion a'  the  Mtssac'iusetts  Institute:  of  Technology,    By  Profs.  C. 

H.  Peabody  and  E.  F.  Miller.     Results  tabulated.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIV,  1893. 

.     Test  of  Triple  Expansion  Pumping  Engiw,   ivith  and  without  Jackets.     The  engine  is 

the  latest  design  of  crank  pump,  and  is  used  at  l.aketon,  Ind.,  for  pumping  oil.     Illustrated. 

Results  tabulated  and  graphically  sliown.     By  Prof.  J.  E.  Denton.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol. 

XtV,  1893. 
.     The  Develoitment  of  the  Sfaliouury .     .\  paper  read  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  by  Mr.  F.  F.   Heraenway.     Am.   .lA/r/).,  Jan.  18, 

18:14,  el  seq. 
.     The  Oil .     Different  kinds  of  engines  using  oil  as  fuel,  illustrated  and  described 

bv  William  Stafford.     Prac.  Eng.,  Sept.  7,  1894. 
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Engine. — Continued. 

.      The  Use  of  the  Slationary  Compound .     Its  advantages  and  disadvantages  theo- 
retically and  commercially  discussed  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston.     Eng.  Mag.,  Sept.,  1894. 

.      Triple  Expavsion .     .'V  short  article  on  tlie  Sulzer  • of  1,300  horse-power,  noted 

for  its  high  economy.     Inset  sheet  of  illustration.     Ei((i.  ynr.i,  March  29,  1894. 

.     Triple  ExpHinsioii  in  Electric  Lightimj  Slitfiuns.     ( 'ards  from  a  iiOO  horse-power 


triple  expansion  engine  built  by  Mcintosh,  Seymour  ><:  Co.  for  the  Ehnira  Illuminating  Co., 
Elmira,  N.  Y.     Elec.  Eng.,  Dee.  27, 1893. 

.     See  Steam  Engine,  Fly   Wheel,  Gns,   Governors,  Hunting,  Pres.siire,  Pnmjiing  Engine, 

Satiirnliori  Curve,  Slide  Valve,  Steam,  Tests,  Valve,  Valve  Gear,  Water  Worl:s. 

Engines.  Cost  of  an  indicated  horse-power  figured  for  different  types  of  engines  by  De  Courcy 
May.     Eng.  Xews,  June  14,  1894. 

— — — .     Action  of  the  Heciprocating  Masses  in  Steam .     The  first  of  a  series  of  articles.     Eng. 

Mech  ,  April,  1894,  et  secj. 

.  tiru1  Dynamos.  New  system  of  connecting.  By  B.  J.  Arnold.  Illustrated  descrip- 
tion.    Eng.  News,  May  17,  1894. 

.     Blowing .     A  brief  discussion  of  a  few  well-known  types,  by  Julian  Kennedy,  at 

Internationa!  Engineering  Congress,  Chicago.     Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  ]893. 

.     Blowing.      An  ilustrated  description  of  engine  for  creating  air  Dlasts,  compressing  or 

exhausting  air.     Eng.  Mech.,  March,  1894,  et  seq. 

.   Blowing .    Practical  discussion  by  experienced  men.   Am.  Mach.,  Aug.  9  and  16,  1894. 

.     Canieroit^s  Expansion  Apparatus  for .     Illustrated  and   described.     Mech.    World. 

Aug.  10,  1894. 

.     Compound  Steam .     A  method  of  determining  the  cylinder  )n'oportious  of  com- 


pound engines  by  their  free  expansion  losses,  by  Frank  II.  r.;ill.     Am.  Mach.,  Sept.  6,  1894. 

Power,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     Compound  Steam .     A  paper  on  the  distribution  of  steam  in  compound  engines 

for  economy  under  varying  loads,  by  S.  M.  Rites.     Am.  Mach.,  Sept.  13,  1894. 
.     Compound .     Ctiniliininij  Indicator  Diagrams  f nun  .     A  |ia]icr  liy  Frank  B.  Hall, 

advcicating  a  new  method.     Am.  Mach.,  A])ril  12,  1894. 

.     Cylinders  of .    See  Cylinders. 

.     Dimensions  of  Parts  of  Steam .     A  compari.son  of  ditt'erent  formula;  for  computing 

dimensions  of  different  parts  of  engines,  by  William  Kent.     Am.  Mach.,  July  26,  li-94,  et  seq. 

•.     Dry  and  Wet  Cylinder  Walls  of .     Experiments  on  heat  losses.     Tables  of  thermal 

results.     Illustrated.     Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Engrs.,  Oct.,  1893. 
.     Economy  of nith  Change  of  Load,  in   Simple  and  Compound  .     Comparative 


variation  in  economy,  with  change  of   load  in  simple  and  compound  engines.     Effect  of 

steam-jackets  on  high-speed  engines      Illustrated  diagram  of  results,  etc.     By  Prof.  R.  ('. 

Carpenter,  Itliaca,  N.  Y.     Trans.  A.  M.  S.  E.,  Vol.  XIV,  1893. 
.     High  Speed  Steam .     Translation  by  Edwin  R.  Keller,  JI.  E.,  of  a  work  by  Prof. 

John  Radinger,  of  Vienna.     Eng.  Mech.,  April,  1894,  et  seq. 
.     Making  Tests  of .    Article  by  Chas.   Day,  describing  nietliod  of   iirocedure    and 

ai)p;iratus  to  hie  employed.     Prac.  Eng.,  Sept.  21,  1594,  et  seq. 
.     Modern  Improve ntents  in  De-tign.     Discussion  at  the  mcclingof  the  .\inerica)i  Society 

of  Mechanical  Engineers,  F'ebruary  14.     Prof.  Juo.  E.    Sweet,  Robt.    Cartwright,   Chas.    1". 

Emery,  (has.  H.  Loring  and  others.     Eng.  News,  Feb.  22,  1894. 
.     Present  and  Prospective  Economy  of .     By  Prof.  J.  II.  Barr.     An  interesting  paper; 

not  very  technical.     Illustrated.     Cassier,  March,  1S94. 
.     Mnltip'e  Expansion .     Illustrated  article  by  ('has.   M.  Jones  giving  diagrams  and 

method  of  obtaining  cylinder  proportions.     Am.  Mach.,  Dec.  6,  1894. 

.     Quadruple  Expansion .     Detailed  description,  with  section,  of  engines  for  third- 
class  torpedo-boat  for  U.  S.  battle-shii),  "  Maine."     Am.  Eng.  d-  P.  P.  Jour.,  Oct  ,  1894. 
.     Rotary  and  Reaction .     A  series  of  articles  of  sonu'  interest  and  value  on  this  kind 

of   engine.     By   Alexander   Morton.     Illustrated.    Mech.    Wurld,   ,Ian.,    Fdi.,    1894,   el    .ti-.j. 

Prac.  Engr.,  Jan.,  Feb.,  1894,  el  .■<eq. 
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Engines. — Continin>d. 

• .     The  New  Porter  .     <  oinplete  illustratcil  (lesciiptiiiii,  giving  pioimsed  iinprove- 

luents.     Mech.  World,  July  27  iiiid  Aug.  3,  IStt-i. 
.     The   Testing  of  and  Boilers.     Lecture  by  Prof.   Ale.x.   B.   W.   Kennedy.      Prnc. 

Eit</r.,  .Tuly  27,  18;»4,  et  .leq.    Mech.  World,  Aug.  3,  1894,  el  .lei/. 
Triple-expansion  .      Illustrated    description  of  the  engines  of  tlie   tug   "  W.  G. 

Wilmot."     Am.  Eng.  &  R.  P.  Jour.,  July,  1894. 
'■ — .     Triple  Expansion of  the  U.  S.  Battleship  "Texas."     Completely  described,  with 


illustrations  and  indicator  cards.     Am.  Eng.  A  R.  R.  Jour.,  Aug.,  1894. 

.     See  Cijliiider,  Eljieiem-ij^  < 'oniiiiiiiiid  Engines. 


Ungineering  a  Learned  Profession.     Address  by  Prof.  R.  II.  Thurston, at  University  of  Illinois, 

Dec.  13,  1894.     Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  July  21,  1S94. 
.     Building.      Tlie at  the    Univcr.sity  of  Illinois.      The    delication  of  .     Eng. 

Xews,  Nov.  15,  1894.     Aw.  .ireh.,  Nov.  24,  1894.     Am.  Mack.,  Nov.  22,  1894. 
Facts.    Geo.  Y.  Wisner  shows  the  inapplicability  of  some  engineering  formuhe  when 

conditions  differ  from  those  obtaining  at  the  time  of  experiment.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Nov.  10, 

1894. 

.     Mirnieipiil .     Sec  Municipal  Engiwicring. 

.     Practice    and  Education.      Lectures  liy    Prof.    Lanza,    reviewing  some  ancient    and 

modern  achievements.     Prac.  Engr.,  July  27,  1894,  et  seq.    Jour.   Frank.  Ins/.,   May,   1894, 

et  .teq.     Abstract.     Mech.   World,  Sep.  7,  1894. 
.    Recent  Municipal in  England.     Addix'ss  of  President  Fowler,  of  the  Incorporated 

Association  of  -Municipal  and  County  Engineers,  giving  scoi)e  and  details  of  recent  works. 

Eng.  Rec,  July  28,  1894. 
Education.     Its  t'se  in  Patent  Law  Practice.     Sliowing  that  a  patent  lawyer  should  have 

some  technical  education.     Ciissier,  June,  1894. 
Schools.      Organization  and  Management  of .     Correspondence    in    regard   to   the 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.    Eng.  Xews,  May  10,  1894. 

Students.     The  Ideal  Preparatory  School  for .     See  School. 

.     See  Mathematics. 


Engineers.     The  Professional  Status  of .     See  Status. 

Erection  of  the  Battle  Monument  at   West  Point.     Description  of  mctliod  (^f  iilacin:^  in   positi<ju 

this  uinety-tou  monolith.     Eng.  Ric,  Nov.  10,  1894. 
Estuaries.      The  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  ditfereiit  kinds  of  estuarie-^,  ami  m'^thods  of 

improvement.     By  Henri  Leon  Partiot.     Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vol.  118. 
Excavdtion.    Earth .     Illustrated  account  of  methods  of  operation  on  Sections  I  and  K  of 

the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal.     Eng.  New.^,  Nov.  13,  1834. 
.     Rock Under  Water  at   Oswego,  X.  Y.     Eeiiort  of  U'ni.  P.  Judson,  U.  S.   .Vssistant 

Engineer.     Removal  of  2,956  cubic  yards  of  gray  wacke  sandstone  by  means  of  powerful 

drill  scows.     Illustrated.    Eng.  News,  Feb.  15,  1894.    Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  30,  1893. 
.    Re  moral  of  Rock  Forty  Feel  below  Water  Surface.     Detailed  account  of  operations,  in  a 

valuable  paper  by  John  A.  Beu.sel,  with  discussion.     Trans.  A.  S.   C.  K,  Sept.,  1894.     Eng. 

News,  July  5,  1894.     Eng.  Rec. ,  Aug.  11  and  18,  1894. 
.    See  Shaft  Sinking. 


£.vp.insion  Apparatus.     Cam:uvn's .    See  Engines. 

Explosion.     See  Boiler  Explosion. 

Explosives.     Relative  Powers  of  Gunpowder  and  Nitrfi-gtycerine.    Extracts  from  a  paper  by  Perry 

F.  Nursey,  before  the  English  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.    Eng.  News,  Jan.  4,  1894. 
.      Thfi    Application    of  .      Abstract  of  lecture  by    Prof.    Charles    E.    Munroe,  of 

Columbian  University.     Eng.  Rec.,  Aug.  4  and  11,  1894. 

Velocity   of  Combustion    of Vmhr    Variable   Pressure.     By    Lieut.  J.   H.   Glennon, 


U.  S.  N.     Proc.  U.  S.  N.  I.,  18J3,  Vol.  XI.X.     Whole  No.  G8  ;  also  pamphlet. 
Eye-bar.     ,4ft  Instructive  Test  of  an .     By  A.  C.  Cunningham.     Bar  broke  in  the  head.     Frac- 
ture presumably  due  to  exce-ss  of  sulphur.     Discussion.      Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  .\pril,  1894,  Vol. 
XXXI,  pj).  417-438. 
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Falls  of  the  Missouri.    See  Water  Pouer. 

Factories.     Profit-Sharing  and  Co-operation  in .     An  aiticle  entitled  "  Through  Profit-sharing 

to  Co-operation,"  by  N.  O.  Nelson,  in  Employer  and  Employed.    Am.  Mach.,  Feb.  8,  1394. 

Fans  for  Ventilating  Mines.  Paper  by  G.  Herbst,  giving  their  theory  and  results  of  tests.  Illus- 
trated.    Ztsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Sept.  1-5,  1894. 

.    Xotes  on  Efficiencies  of .     Article  by  Williaiu  Sangster,  giving  results  of  e.xperiments 

made  on  two  fans.     Am.  Mach.,  July  19,  1S94. 

Fence-Posts.    Pressed  Steel .     Illustrated  description.     P.  B.  Gaz.,  Nov.  9,  1894. 

Fender /or  Street  Cars.     Designed  by  U.  X.  Eaton.     Illustrated.    St.  Ry.  Jour.,  Dec,  1894. 

.  for  Street  Oars.    Tests,  showing  the  efficiency  of  the  Modeniann  fender,  made  by  a 

Brooklyn  electric  line,  described  and  illustrated.    St.  Ry.  Gaz.,  Oct.  13,  1894. 

for  Street  Cars.    The  Blakistone  fender,  used  for  a  year  at  Baltimore.     The  Modemanu 


successfiilly  tested  at  Brooklyn.     The  Pittsburg  McGuire  fender.     Illustrated.     St.  Ry.  Rt.. 

Dec,  1894. 
Ferris  'Wheel.     Calculation  of  .Stresses  in  .     A  method  given  by  J.  W.  Schaub,  C.  E.    Eug. 

Xeus,  March  22,  1894. 
Stresses  in ,  TTiree  Methods  for  Computation  of .     By  E.  Gerber,  J.  W.  Schaub 

and  H.  H.  Wadsorth.    Eng.  JS'eus,  April  26,  1894. 
.     The  Construction  of .    A  paper  by  \V.  H.  Searles,  51.  Am.  Soc  C.  E.     Bead  before 


the  Engineers'  Club  of  Cleveland.    Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Soes.,  Dec,  1893. 
Ferryboat  of  To-day.    An  extensive  article  on  the  construction  and  efficiency  of  the  New  York 

ferryboats  by  Col.  Edwin  A.  Stevens.     Tran.sactions  of  the  Society  of  Xaral  Architects  and 

Marine  Engineers,  1893.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  26,  1894.     Gassier,  Aug.,  1894. 
.      The  Design  of  the .      Current  English  and  American  practice,  illustrated   and 

described.    Eng.  yews,  Sept.  13,  1894. 
Ferryboats.    Recent  Types  of .    Andrew  Brown  writes  of  the  different  English  ami  American 

types  of  ferryboat.     Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vol.  118. 
.      The  Birkenhead  .      General   Description  of  the  English  boats  "Wlrral"    and 

"  Mersey,"  by  Charles  Jones.    Proc.  In.it.  C.  E.,  Vol.  118. 
Ferry  Transfer.     The  HohVs  Island .     Description,  with  plan,  profile  and  detail  drawings. 

Built  to  be  adapted  to  a  rise  or  fall  of  40  feet  in  the  Tennessee  Kiver.     Length,  1,370  leet,  334 

per  cent,  grade.    B.  B.  Gaz.,  Jan.  26,  1894. 
Filter.     Mechanical ,  at  A>«-  Orleans.     F.  W.  Cappelen  describes  this  filter  of  fourteen  million 

gallons  daily  capacity,  and  the  proposed  filter  for  Minneapolis.    Eng.  yeu-s,  Aug.  30,  1894. 
.     The  Comparative  Cost  of  Mechanical and  Sand  Filter  Beds.    Several  opinions.    Eng. 

yews,  Aug.  16,  1894. 

.    See  Water  Works. 

.    Paper,  giving  data  concerning  various  filter  beds,  by  James  B.  Rider.     Eng.  Rec, 

Sept.  1,  1894. 
.     Continuous  and  Intermittent  Sand .     With   its  efficiency  in  regard  to  the  removal 

of  bacteria,  as  illustrated  by  the  works  at  Lawrence,  Mass.    By  George  W.  Fuller.     Eng. 

yews,  Oct.  4,  1894.     Eng.  Bee,  Oct.  6,  1894. 

in  America.     Results  and  table  from  the  Lawrence  experiments,  showing  the  amount 


of  sand  which  must  be  removed  from  the  filter  bed  in  order  to  prevent  clogging.  Eng.  yews, 
Nov.  29,  1894. 

Filtration.    See  Water  Works. 

.  The  Filter  of  the  City  of  Lawrence,  Mass.  Explanation  and  discussion  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sand  filter  beds  by  Hiram  F.  Mills.  Jour,  y  E.  W.  W.  Assn.,  Sept ,  1894.  Eng. 
Bee,  Dec.  30,  1893. 

.     The  of  Water  at  Providence,  B.  I.     Mechanical   and  slow   filtration  compared. 

By  J.  Herbert  Shedd.     Eng.  Bee,  July  21,  1894.     Eng.  yew.i,  July  19,  1894. 

.    See  Sewage,  Water  Purification,  Water  Works. 


Fire.    Prevention  of .     The  Campljell  fire  cistern.     Illustrated  descriiition.     Eng.  Rec  ,  May 

26,  1894. 
Clays.    Refractoriness  of .     Exi>erimeuts  to  determine ,  l>y  H.  O.  Hofman  and 

C.  D.  Demond.    Theoretic  and  experimental  methods.    Well  illustrated.    Tech.  Quart.,  Dec, 

1893,  Vol.  VI. 
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Fire  Damp.    Apparatus  for  Indicating  P,eif„c«  of in  Oxit  M,,,^,.    Sw  .Vwx. 

Detection  ami  Measurement  of .    A  paper  for  the-  luternatioiial  Eiigin-.  ri,„-  .  ,.„. 

gress  at  Chicago.    By  G.  Chesueau,  ParU,  France.     Tram.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  1893. 

Kimller.     The  I^Mie  Loeomolive .     R,  R.  Gaz.,  3\xne^  1894. 

Protection  Engineering.     The  best  j.resent  practice.     An  extensive  uii.l  instructive 

paper  by  John  R.   Freeman,  discussing  and   illustrating .     Trmu.  Ann.  Engiwfn  of 

Cornell  i'niver.<ti/i/,  1894. 

Fireproof  Cou^tructioii.     Reduction  of  Cost  in  ^  -.     Editorial.     Eng.  yetct,  May  10,  1894. 
Fireproof  Flooring.     A  well  illustrated  article.    .Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Feb.  24,  1894. 

Flight.     Practical .     Illustrated  general  di.scussion,  by  C.  E.  Dungaa.    OuxiVr,  Sept.,  1S94. 

Floors.    Fire-proof  0>nslruction  of .     An   illustrated  description  of  the  WQnsch  and  MeUn 

systems.     Eng.  Xews,  April  12,  1893. 

■    Fireproof  Material  for .    Tests  of  stren,'th,  weight  and  resistance  to  fire  shoir  the 

deci  led  superiority  over  hollow  tile  blocks  of  a  suspended  floor  made  of  wire,  filled  round 
sidid  with  mixture  of  plaster  of  paris  and  shavings.  J.  Hollis  Wells.  Eng.  Rer.,  I>ec.  22, 
1894. 

■    Hollou-  Tile .     An  interesting  contribution  by  Fr.  Von  Emper/er,  indicating  the 

lilies  to  l)e  followed  and  errors  to  lie  avoided  in  tile  floor  construction.  Favors  testing  as  a 
beam.    Eng.  Rec,  .March  3.  10  and  31,  1894.     Comparative  curves,  Eng.  Rer.,  May  2t'.,  1S94. 

.    Loath  for .    Table  giving  the  weight  of  various  kinds  of  machinery  per  square  foot 

of  floor  space.     By  Theodore  Cooper,  C.  E.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E,  Feb.,  1894. 

of  Terra  Cotta  AreJws  at  Rochester,  X.  Y.    Description  and  test.     Eng.  Rec,  Nov.  17,  1894. 


.    Test  of Terracotta  fl>or  of  governmant  warehT.ise  tested  to  destruction  ;  metlKxls 

of  liading  and  results  of  test  given.    Eng.  Rec,  April  14,  189». 
.    See  Concrete. 

Flotation  versus  Aviation.    With  the  advantages  of  the  former  enlarged  upon,  by  De  Volson 

Wood.    Aer.,  Sept.,  1894. 
Fluid.    A  Xew  Mechanical .     The  use  of  hardened  steel  balls  fur  adjusting  pressure  ou  U-ar- 

ings,  by  Charles  W.  Hunt.     Lon.  Engineer,  July  6,  1894.     Power,  Aug.,  1894. 
.    Study  of Mo'io-i  hy  M'tit  of  Cilond  Bin!.'.     Lecture  by  Prof.  Osborne  Reynolds, 

F.  R.S.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Aug.  4,  1S94,  et  s-fj. 
Flume.     Failure  of  a  Ma.tonry caused  by  tremendous  hydrostatic  pressure  at  the  water  piwer 

electric  station  of  the  Vermont  Electric  Co.,  near  Burlington,  Vt.     Illustrateil.     Eng.   Snrt., 

March  29,  1894. 

Flush  Tank.     The  Miller  Automatic .  With  description  and  sketch.    Fng.  Seirs,  Sept.  27,  1894. 

Fly  Band  Wheels.    Strains  in  the  Rims  of Pro/luced  by  Centrifugal  Force.     Illustrated.     By 

Jas.  B.  8tanwood.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E..  Vol.  XIV,  1833. 
Flying.    Aerial  Flight  and  Steering  of  Balloons.    An  article  of  some  interest.     The  Pruc.  Engr., 

London,  April  6,  1894,  el  seq. 
.     Devices  for .     An  article  giving  experiments  and  olwervations  by  Geo.  C.  Taylor 

and  A.J   E.  E.  Helsby,  in  Aeronautics,  April,  1891. 
.    Internal  Work  of  the  Wind.     A  pai)er  rc;id  Iteforc  the  National  Academy  of  .>*eleocr», 

and  the  Aeronautical  Congress  at  Chicago.     By  .*.  P.  Lanyley.    .Sri.  Am.  Sup.,  Feb.  17,  I89S. 
.     Progress  in  Flying  Machines.     By  O.  Chanute.    A  new  btwik.    Am.  Eng.  ,(■  R.  R.  Joui.. 

publishers  ;  i)rlce,  §2..50. 
..     The  Advantage  of  Flapping   Wings.     Discu.«sed  »jy  W.  Kress,  of  Vienna,  an«i  Ch.  de 

l.ouvrie,  of  France.     Aer.,  July,  1894. 
.     The  Flying  Man.   Discussion  on  the  carrying  p  >wer  o(  archeil  surface.*,  by  Otto  Lilien- 

thal.    Aer.,  April,  1894. 

.     See  Flight,  Flying,  Machine,  Xavigation,  Soaring  Flight. 

Machine.     Historical  account  of  its  evolution,  by  Iliram  T.  Maxim.    .Sci.  Am.  Sup., 


Oct.  i;.  1894.    .4m.  Eng.  A'  R.  R.  Jour.,  Oct.,  18.i4. 
.     Xew   Discovsries   in  the  Domain  of  th' .     Brief  illustrated  article  by    A.   Kilter, 

giving  results  obtained  by  various  inventors.     ZUe'i.  Ver.  Ing.,  .Sept.  8,  1834. 
'-.     The  Maxim .     General  Description.     Illustrated.     Lon.  Eng..  Aug.  10,  1894.     /./-». 

Engineer,  Aug,  10,  1894.     Ry.  Rer.,  Aug.  2".,  1894.     Iron  .ige,  Aug.  2.1,1894.     Prac  Engr.,  Aug. 

24,  1894.     Eiiij.  X'-us.  Aus;.  :».  IS.H.     Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Sept.  22,  1894. 
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riy-Wlieel  AccklfntD.  Numerous  instances  cited,  and  the  cause  of  each  accident  discussed  with 
especial  reference  to  the  severe  duty  of  fiy-wheels  in  electric  power  stations.  £lec.  World, 
>"0T.  10,  1894,  el  seq. 

.  Ruplure  of  Tiro  Fly  Wheels  of  a  20>^  x  42  Corliss  Engine  at  the  Trenton  Iron  Oj's.  Roll- 
ing Mill.     Eng.  Bee.,  March  10,  1894. 

.    Stresses  in  Arms  of  the Due  to  Change  of  Load  or  Sudden  Stoppage.     By  C.  V.  Kerr. 


Power,  Nov.,  1894. 
.    See  Pumping  Engine,  and  Station,  Pouei . 


Forests.     The  Protection  of .    Discussion,  with  the  laws  and  their  effectiveness  in  different 

states.    Eng.  Sews,  Sept.  20, 1894. 

Forging  bi/  Hydraulic  Pressure.    Its  history  and  application  considered  by  Ralph  Hart  Twaddell, 

M.  Just.  C.  E.    Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vol.  117. 
.    Heavy  Steel .    Methods  of  production  and  efficiency  of  heavy  steel  forgings  made 

for  engines,  guns  and  armor  plates  by  plants  in  the  United  States.     Transactions  of  the  Society 

of  yaial  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  1893. 

Forging  Press.    Illustrated  description  of  the  Breuer-Schumacher  hydraulic  .     AbMr.ict 

from  Lon.  Eng.     E.  <fr  M.  Jour.,  March  31,  1894. 

Foundation.    A  Concrete  Sewer  on  Piles.    By  Eugene  Lentilhon.      Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  June,  \S9-i. 
.     Pneumatic  CotuiructUtn.     Thoroughly   illustrated  article  giving  methods   ami 

details  followed  in  the  American  Surety  Building,  New  York.    Eng.  Pec,  July  14,  1894 
Replacing  a  Damaged  Engin" .    Account  by  Charles  A.  Hague  of  the  details  of  this 

undertaking.     Cassier,  Sept.,  1894. 
.     Rock .     Failure  of  a  Masonry  Pier  and  a .     By  William  Barclay  Parsim-^. 

Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  June,  1834. 

.    Continuation  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  engineering  of  architectural  building  cm:- 

struction.     By  Wm.  H.  Burr,  C.  E.     Eng.  Rec,  March  3,  1894. 
.     Constructing -Under  Water  by  Forcing  Cement  into  Sand  or  Gravel  by  Air  Prestmv. 


Paper  before  the  International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.  By  Fr.  Neukirch,  C.  I"., 
of  Germany.     Illustrated.     Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Dec.  9,  1893.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  1893. 

.    Electric  Power  for  Foundation   Work.     An  article  calling  attention  to  Van  Depoclc's 

electric  apparatus  for  pumps,  pile  drivers,  etc.    Deutsche  Bzfg.,  Oct.  7, 1833. 

for  the  Madras  (India)  Lair  College.    The  construction  of on  an  insecure  soil  by 

means  of  404  brick  well  piers  sunk  to  sand.     Eng.  Rec,  Oct.  27,  1894. 

of  Buildings,  Jlills,  Furnaces,  etc.     Methods  used   in   fiUed-in   or  made  ground    ne:ir 

rivers,  etc.    By  W.  G.  Wilkins,  C.  E.     Proc.  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.,  189 !. 

— —  of  the  Panther  Creek  Viaduct.  Description  by  Robert  Lewis  Harris  of  the  concrete 
jicdestals  capped  with  stone  blocks  of  this  Pennsylvania  structure.    Proc.  Imt.  C.  J?.,  Vol.  US. 

.     One  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Engineering  of  Architectural  and  Building  Construe' ion. 

By  Wm.  H.  BuiT,  C.  E.     Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  3,  1894. 

.  Resistance  of  Soils  to  Erosion  by  Water.  By  Wm.  A.  Burr,  C.  E^.  Theoretical  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  and  practical  illustrations  of  the  good  results  following  the  use  of 
a  layer  of  clay  loam  on  embankments.     Eng.  Sews,  Feb.  8,  1894. 

.     Test  Borings.    See  Lighthouse,  Locks. 

.    See  Bridges,  Building,  Building  Construction,  Canvas,  Lock,  Piles. 


Foundry  Mixtures.    Keep's  mechanical  tests  for .    See  Cast  Iron. ' 

Framed  Structure.     The  Distortion  of .    See  Distortion. 

Freight.    .See  Railroads. 

Car  Statistics  for  1S92.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  July  6,  1834. 

.    See  Railroads. 

Friction.    Anti-friction  Materials.     Short   article  by  Killingworth  Hodges,  Inst.  C.  E.      Cuss 
March,  1849. 


Rollers.    The  formula  for  friction  investigated,  and  stresses  studied,  by  the  aid  of  the 

theory  of  elasticity  and  by  polarized  light.     Prof.  C.  L.  Crandall  and  A.  Marston.     Trans. 
A.  .<'■.  C  E.,  Aug  ,  18:t4. 
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Friction. — Continued. 


Rollers.     Effect  of  area  of  contact  and  the  consequent  maximum  stre«      VaUiaMe 

discussion  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson  of  paper  by  Pr.-f.  \.  .Marston,  with  replv.     T^a,u.  A.  S  C  E. 

Sept.,  1891.  '  ' 

Frog  Poiuts.     Thf  Rehition  of  Wheels  to .    See  Wlieeh. 

Fael.     Liquid .     General  discussion,  giving  in  particular  the  extent  of  supi)lv  nn.l  metlio.U 

and  extent  of  use,  and  possibilities  of  the  residue  from  crude  i>etroleuin  for  this  purrwse 

Sci.  Am.  Sup.  of  July  14,  1894.     R^.  Re.v.,  Aug.  11,  1894. 

•  I^^«^i •  A  paper  by  R.Nelson  Boyd,  read  before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi:ioers- 

Society  in  England.     Am.  Mach  ,  July  2\  1894. 
.    See  Briquette  Fuel,  Coal. 

Furnaces,     Basic  Open-ffearlh  Sleel .    Types  of discussed  by  the  Cleveland  Institution 

of  Engineers  of  England.     Lon.  Engineer,  Nov.  16,  1894. 


■     Report  on  the   Workinff  of  Siimvn  .     Given  in  detail   by  I.   I,.  .Stevenson,  C  E. 

Iron  Age,  Aug  2,  1804 

Fuse  Arrester.    Multiple .     lllus'ratel  article  by  C.  .>*.  Van  Nuis.    Si.  Rj.  Giz..  Sept.  8.  l-i  "4, 

Fuses.    Allerna'inj  Currents  and .    Sec  Currents. 

Gage   for  Hig\  Pressures.    Description  of  a  new  recording  gnge   fir    high   ran^e  of  pr.  ssur^., 

reai  before  .\merican  Sjciety  of  .Meehanical  Engineers  at  .Montreal.    Am.  .Viirh.,  July  20, 1894. 
-.for  Recording  a  Very  High  Pressure.     By  Wm.  H.  Bristol.     Illustrated.    Eng.  Szirt,  imiv 

14,  1894. 

Gages.     Pre.isure .     Their  construction  and  use  given  in  detail  bv  C.  H.  I..  I.eurkes.     .^frr^,. 

World,  Nov.  23,  1894,  el  seq. 

.     Testing  and  Adju.tting  Stenm .     A  paper  by  James  F.  Hobart,  describing  thcnn-ilp"! 

of  testing  and  adjusting  steam  gages.     Power,  Dec,  1893.     Am.  Much.,  Nov.  22,  1^94. 
Garbage.    Collection  of .    Steel  wagon  for ,  used  in  New  Orleans,     lllustraiel  descrii>- 

tion.     Eng.  Xews,  May  Vi,  1894. 

Cremation  in  America.     Historical  account   and  description  of  different  systems  and 

crematories  by  Charles  T.  Bayless  and  .Arthur  E.  Merkel.     Eng.  Xewt,  Aug.  30,  1394. 

Cremators.     See  Cremators. 

Disposal.    Reduction  favored  in  preference  to  cremation.    Report  of  commission  in 

New  York  City.     Eng.  Xews,  Nov.  23,  1894.    Eng.  Rec.,  Dee.  1,  1894. 
.     Disposal  of bg  Cremation.    Illustrated  description  of  the  Andersim  sy.-ti-ni  <>f 

Eng.  Xews,  May  10,  1894.     Eng  Rec.,  June  9,  1894. 
.     Disposal  of  the  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.     A  jiaiRT  by  W.   1'.  Muim-. 

road  at  the  International  Congress  of  Health.     .\  paniphlet  rejirint  froiu  the  Suiiitarium  of 

December,  1893.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Dec.  23.  1893. 

Tncinerator.     The  Thackeray at  Montreal.     Illustrated.     Eng.  Xnrs,  "Saw  7^,  l^A. 

Utilization.     Mertz  system  of at  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Detroit  and  Buffalo.     Eng. 


News,  Nov.  1,  1894. 
GAsand Producers.    Discussion  of  foar  lyp-s  of  producers  for  the  mauuf.ielure  ..f  fuel  ga«. 

By  Walter  E.  Koch.    Proc.  Eng  Sic.  W.  Pd.,  1S93.  p?.  185-1%. 
.    Anhydrous  Ammonia as  a  Mofire  Power.    A  pajKT  of  some  interest,  illustrated  with 

cuts  of  engines,  valves,  etc.,  for  such  gas.     By  T.  Wain-Morgan  Draiier.     T,,ih.^.  A.  S.  .V.  E.. 

Vol.  XIV,  1893. 
Burners,  Pressure  Regulators  and  Fixtures.    An  article  by  Wm.  Paul  Gerhar.1,  .Sanitary 

Engineer,  discussing  the  chief  means  for  obtaining  good  and  satisfactory  illumination  by  ga.s- 

light.    Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  Miiy,  1894,  et  $e^. 
.      Companies.      Their  relations   with   g:is  consumers.     By    Wm.    Paul   G.rliard.   «  .E. 

Oissier,  July,  1894, 
Engine.      A  303  horse-power  plant   for  driving  the  dynamos  ..f   the    Daiibury    and 

Bethel  (Conn.)  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co.     Power,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     Engine.    De-cription  of  a    320  horse-power    gas  engine  at   Pantin,    Kraiuv.      /x.». 

Kng.,  Nov.  30,  1-94.     Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Dee.  22,  18.4. 
.     Enjim.     Its  modern  development,  with   test,s  for  investigating  its  efficiency.     Loh. 

Engineer,  Nov.  pi,  18 '4. 
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Gas. — Continued. 

.     Engine.      Its  modern  development  and  applicability  and  efficiency  shown  by  James 

Atkinson.     Illustrated.     Z,oh.  ^h.v-,  Nov.  30,  1894.     Prac.  Enij.,'^oy. 'iO,WJi,  et  .seq. 
for  Fuel.   A  paper  by  Donald  McDonald  before  the  Ohio  Gaslight  Association,  comparing 

the  cost  of  artificial  gas  as  a  fuel  with  the  cost  of  other  fuels.     Extracts.     Eng.  News,  May 

31,  1894. 
.     Fuel .     The  American  Gas  Furnace  Company's  System  and  Apparatus.     Report 

of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts.    Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  Nov.,  1894. 

.    Indiana's  Natural .    Report  of  State  Gas  Inspector  Jordan.   /ro»  .4(/e,  Aug.  23,  1894. 

.     Healing  by  .      Series  of  articles  by  II.   Meidinger,  treating  the  subject  from  a 


practical  standpoint.    Jour.f.  Gasb.  u.  Worsen:,  Sept.  10,  1894,  el  seq. 
in  the  United  Slale.s.    Illustrated  articles  by  W.  von  Oechelpouser  describing  this  industry. 

./our.f.  Gasb.  ii.   Wasserr.,  Sept.  1,  1894. 
Motors.    By  Auguste  Moreau.     An  illustrated  historical  and  descriptive  article.     Minis. 

Sac.  Ing.  Civ.,  Oct.,  1891. 

for  a  Street  Railway.     See  Street  liailwai/. 

-.     Plant.     Motor .     Arrangement  to  etfeet  the  use  of  soft  coal  for  fuel  in  connection 

with  the  gas  engine,  without  the  choking  of  the  tarry  ingredients.     Eng.  Pec,  Dec,  1894. 
Power.    Its  efficiency,  utility  and  scope.     The  wide  and  growing  field  of  the  gas  engine. 

J.  Emerson  Dow.son.     Eng.  Per.,  Nov.,  1894,  et  .seij. 

.     Prepayment  Gas  Meter.     An  illustrated  description  of  a  new  meter  on  the  priuciple  of 

the  penny-in-the-slot  machines.     Jonr.f.  Gasb.  u.  Wasserv.,  May  1,  1894. 
.    Producer .     The  advantages  of  producer  gas  for  steam  raising  considered  in  the 


way  of  economy,  efficiency  and  smokelessness.     Ca-mer,  Dec,  1894. 

Tank.  Three-lift  gas  tank,  with  a  capacity  of  about  six  million  cubic  feet,  at  the  Glas- 
gow Corporation  Works.     Illustrated.     Lon.  Eng.,  Nov.  9,  1894,  et  seq. 

Tank.     Telescopic .     Very  full  illustrated  article  by  M.  Niemann.     Jour.  f.   Gash.  u. 

U'lisserc,  Sjpt.  10,  1894,  et  seq. 

Works.     Their  construction  exhaustively  considered  by   ('.  Hunt.     Proc.    Inst.    C.   E., 

Vol.  117. 

.      The  Pro-hiction   and  Application  for  Power  Parpo.fes.      Paper  by  Boischevalier,  read 

before  the  Society  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  paper  considers  the  subject  both  from  a  theo- 
retical and  practical  standpoint;  it  is  quite  comprehensive.     Zlseh.  Ver.  Ing.,  Nov.  10,  1894. 

.     The  Welsbach  Burner  for  Artificial .     Short  article.     Eng.  News,  May  17,  1894. 

.     Water  Gas.     By  M.  A.  Levezzari.     Mem.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  July,  1892. 


Gasometers.     The  Construe/ion  of .     Paper  by  P.  Pfeifer,  read  before  the  Germa-.i  Society  ol 

Sanitary  Engineers.     It  treats  the   subject  exhaustively,  and  is  well  illustrated.     Jour.  f. 

Gasb.  n.   Wa.t.serr.,  Oct.  1,  1894. 
.     The  Temperature  in .     Observed  daily  for  a  whole  year,  and  the  influence  of  the 

change  of  temperature  on  its  expansion.     Dr.  W.   .Seybold.     Jour.f.  Gasb.  ii.  Wasserv.,  Vov. 

10,  1894. 

Gears.    The  Calculation  of  Toothed .     Practical  formulae  for  this  calculation,  taking  the  friction 

between  the  teeth  into  account,  iu  a  rational  way,  besides  the  strength  of  the  teeth.  Ztsch. 
Ver.  Ing.,  Oct.  6,  18114. 

Generator.    New  Mather  Railway .     Illustrated   and   described.     St.  Ry.  Jour.,  Aug.,  1894. 

St.  Ry.  Gaz.,  Aug.  4,  1894. 

Geodesy.  An  Old  Geodetic  Survey  made  in  the  island  of  Tasmania,  1849-51.  From  The  Indian 
Engineer.     Eng.  Rec.,  Jan.  27,  1894. 

.  Precise  Leveling.  Report  upon  jjrecise  leveling  in  Europe,  giving  methods  and  instru- 
ments used  in  attaining  great  precision.  Also  a  report  upon  a  datum  plan  for  international 
elevations.     Comptes  Rndus  de  V .issociation  Geodesique  Internationale,  1894. 

.     Variation  of  Latitude  at  Waikiki,  Honolulu.     Report  of  E.  D.  Preston,  Asst.  U.  S.  C.  & 

G.  Survey.     Pamphlet  U.  S.  C.  &  G.  Survey,  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Supt. 

See  Base  Lines,  Surveying,  Latitude  and  Longitude,  Precise  Levels,  Sleet  Tapc.t,   Triani/u- 


lation. 
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Geological  Ftatiirt-s  of  th4>  Mhos  of  Vi-lardena,  Mrj-lro.  Description  l.y  Orl  >  l-„iili  /■■  .t-  V 
Joiininf,  Jan.  13,  1894. 

Geology.  Oeo/o;,ical  Dislribn/in,,  of  Ihe  V.seful  Melah  in  the  I  niled  Slnle,.  Hy  .<:.  F.  Einnionr.  at 
the  International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.     Tm„s.  A.  I.  .V.  A".,  18!t3. 

Glasgow.     Its  pig  iron,  nialloahle  iron  and  steel  industries,  shii>-biiil(ling,  ina<liini-  an<l  U.iler 

shoi)s   and   extensive  loi-omotive   works.     Eny.   Jier.,  Nov.,   ISIM.     The  .\thi.s   I..h- live 

Works.     Loii.  Eng.,  Dec.  14,  1834. 

Glass.     Wire  Glass.     Short  description  of  the  manufacture  of .     Kmi.  .\Vir,»,  .\pril  5,  18M. 

.      Wire  Xetling  in .     Report  of  the  Franklin   Institute,  by  lt.s  Coniiniltif  on  .S.-ieni-<' 

and  the  Arts,  on  the  Shunian  process  and  iiiiparalus  lor  enilwHldiiig  wire  netting  in  glii.s-<. 

Joiir.  Prank.  Inst.,  M■AX^:\\,\%'3A. 

Gold  of  Cripple  Creek.  By  Wui.  P.  Blake  ;  also,"  table  showing  production  during  1892  anil  IS'JS  ; 
also,  development  work  during  some  years.     E.  A  .V.  Jonmnl.  Jan.  13,  1894. 

.     Tncreajsed  Difficulty  of  Get/in;/  .     An  arliilc  mainly  of  general  interest,  liy  T.   A. 

Richard,  M.  E.     Eng.  Mag.,  Dec,  18i":j. 

Gold  Mining.  .llasha-Treailnell  Gold  Mining  Co.  Abstracts  from  olfu  ial  reiM)rts.  /■;.  .1-  .V. 
Journol,  ,Ian.  20,  1894. 

.     Ihirit'H   Gold  Milling  Co.     Abstracts  from  otficial  reports.     E.  ct  .V.  Journal.  Jan.   13. 

181I4. 
Or<s.     Modern    Pidi-liie   of  Chlorinalion.     By  H.  J.  Jory.     E.  .(•  .V.  .fomnal.  Jan.  27, 

13514. 

T/ie    Chlorinalion  of  .      By  I>.  D.  (iodshall,  Ph.l>.      /;.  c(-  -V.  Jonrn.il,  Jan.  6-l:l, 


18'.i4. 

Governor.     Pendnhnn .     With  movable  point  of  suspension.     Its  theory  and  application  to 

two  different  arrangements.     The  article  can  be  studied  with  profit  only  by  expert  mathema- 
ticians.    M.  Baraz.     Zlsch.   Ver.  Lig.,  Aug.  2',  1894. 

The  Ideal  Steam  Engine  .     Illustrated  article  giving  comparisons  of  ditferent 


forms,  by  H.  J.  Conant.     Eng.  Mag.,  Oct  ,  1894. 
Governors.    An  Analysis  of  Shaft A  valuable  paper  of  a  niathcniatical  character.    By  F.  M. 

Rites.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIV,  1S93. 
.     Notes  on  the  Theory  of  Shaft .     Paper  by  Albert  K.  Mansfield,  r<iail  before  American 

Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  at  Montreal.     .4m.  Mach.,  July  12,  18'.U.  et  .^ei/.     I'rae.  Emir.. 

July  27,  1894. 
.     The  Hunting  of .    See  Ihmting. 


Grades  antl  v%llneuient.    See  Railroads. 

Graduates.    Advice  to  Civil  Engineering .     Address  delivered  at  Ren.s.selacr  I'olytcclinic  In- 
stitute by  Joseph  M.  Wil.son,  M.  Am  Soc  C.  E.    Eng.  Rec  ,  July  14,  1.'94. 
Grain.     Facilities  for  Handling at  the  Ports  of  Prance  and  other  Co>i;',:..      Bv    M     \1  n..: 

Delmas.     3Iims.  Soe.  Ing  Civ.,  1892. 

Grass.     The  Electrocution  of .    B.  R.  Gaz.,  July  C,  1894. 

Great  Kanawha  Improvement.      General  Notes  on.  the .     Tripping  Hars  ami  Improved 

Ilurtersoii  Chanoine  Wicket  Dams,  etc.    By  Addison  M.  Scott,  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E      Tntm.  A. 

S.  C.  E,  May,  1894 
Guard  Rail.    See  Wheel  Tread. 

Rails.     The  Relation  of  Wheels  to .     See  mieels. 

Wires  not  Considered  Desirable.    Discussion.    St.  Ry.  Rev.,  How,  lii'.t4. 

Guns.     Modern   Gun  Making.    An  article  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Jaqucs,  describing  built-up  and  wirr 

wrapped  guns.    Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Nov.,  1S93. 
.    Modern  War .    Sketch  of  the  different  types  in  use  among  the  principal  nations. 

.*/.  Am.  Sup.,  Aug.  4,  1894. 
.     Navy  Machine .    The  trial  of  these  guns,  with  tabulate.!  rrsults  of  one  of  the  tcit-t, 

and  recommendations  of  the  Board.     Eng.  News,  Aug.  30.  1S94. 
.    Tests  of  Rapid  Fire at  Sandy  Nook.  Comparative  Test.s  of  the  "  Driggs-.SI.r.K.Hler," 

"  Hotchkiss,"  "  Spousel  "  and  "  Ma.xim-Nordenfcll "  guns.     Eng.  .Veif*,  July  12,  1894. 

The  Pneumatic  Dynamite .    Illustrated  description  of  the  battery  of  pneumatic 


guns  at  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.     Am.  Eng.  d-  R.  P.  Jour.,  Sept.,  1894. 
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Hiirhor  and  Drick.s  of  ,So-ithampton.  General  (loseriptiD'.i  unit  detailed  account  of  this  pniminent 
English  port,  by  John  Dixon.  Loii  En;/.,  Aug.  24,  1S'J4.  Ry.  Eng.,  Oct.,  1894.  Lftn.  Engi- 
neer, July  27,  1894. 

■ .   Construction  of  Bi/lioa .    Alxstrai't  frum  article  iv  Lamlon  Engincrrin;/.     Illustrated. 

Eng.  Rcc,  Dec.  16,  1893,  et  seq. 

of  Tunis.    Natural  features  and  permanent  improvements,  consisting  of  jetties  and  a 


dredged  channel  nearly  seven  miles  in  length,  from  the  harbor  to  the  city,  with  maps. 
Eugene  Resal.     Annales  des  P.  &  C,  Oct.,  1894. 

Quay  Wa//.    A  method  used  to  secure  the  stability  of  a  ipiay  wall  at  the  port  of  Altona, 

Germany,  which  had  shifted  its  position  after  completion,  by  Berthold  Stahl,  Germany,  for 
the  International  Congress  of  Engineers  at  Chicago.  A  descriptive  paper  accompanied  by 
drawings.     Tranx.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Dec,  1893.    • 

Harbors.  Rock  Dredging  in  — — .  A  valuable  paper  by  Gins.  Cimino  and  C.  Verdinois.  Read  at 
the  London  meeting  of  the  International  Maritime  Congress.  D.scussing  methods,  explo- 
sives, etc.    Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  24,  1894,  et  seg. 

Harper's  Ferry  Improvement.  The  new  bridge  and  tunnel  and  change  of  alignment  with  con- 
sequent excavations,  embankments,  trusties  and  retaining  walls  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
R.  R.  main  line  and  Shenandoah  Valley  branch.  Wm.  Lee  Sisson.  Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Oct., 
1894. 

Haulage  l>y  Horses.    See  Rower. 

Hent  of  Oildnd  Oas  Lamp.i.  An  experimental  determination  of  the  heat  generated  per  candle- 
power  by  oil  and  gas  lamps.  By  Prof.  D.  S.  Jacobus.  Illustrated  with  diagrams,  and  tabu- 
lated.    Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIV,  1893. 

.     Diagrams.    Referred  to  th",  StituraUon  Curve.    See  Saturation  Curve. 

.    Specific .     A  mathematical   discussion  of  negative  specific  heat.      By   Prof    De 


Volson  Wood.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E ,  Vol,  XIV,  1893. 

Heated  Air.     Mithods  and  Apparatus  for  Drying  with  .     Ditferent  systems  and  processes 

described  by  E.  M.  Cook.    Proc.  En.g.  Club  Phila.,  April-June,  1894. 

Heating  and  Ventilation.  Heat  loss  through  walls  of  various  substances  and  thicknesses.  Table 
of  factors  for .     Article  by  Alfred  R.  Wolff.    Jour.  Frank.  List.,  July,  1894,  et  seq. 

and  Ventilation  of  a  Hospital.    Illustrated.    Eng.  Rec,  April  28,  1894. 

and  Ventilation  of  a  ^eu:  Haven   Office  Building.     Illustrated  description.     Eng  Rec, 

June  9,  18M. 

and  Ventilation  of  School  Building,  Diiluth,  Minn     Eng.  Rec,  May  12,  1894. 

and   Ventilation  of  the   United  Charities  Building,  Nam  York  City.     Brief  and  illustrated 


description.    Ztsch.  Fen /rafir.,  Sept.  8,  1894. 
and  Ventilation.    See  Ventilation. 


,  hy  Exhaust  Steam.    Short  description  of  the  system  of  heating  from  a  central  station,  in 

successful  operation  in  Springfield,  111.    St.  Ry.  Jour.,  April,  1891. 

hyStmrn. The  plan  of  the  New  Netherlands  Hotel.     Illustrated  details.     Eug.  Rec, 

Dec.  2,  1893. 

.     Hot  Water  .     Gold's  system  of  hot  water  circulation  described   and  illustrated. 

R.  R.  Gff-.,  June  1,1894. 


.    Hot  Water  of  a  Church  in  Danbury,  Conn.     Illustrated  description.     Eug.  Rec, 

June  23,  1894. 

Light  and Station  of  University  of  Pennsylvania.     Short  description  of  the  .station  by 

Samuel  R.  Locke.     Eng.  Mech.,  June,  1894. 

of  Public  Buildings  Abroad.    Description,  with  cuts  of  buildings  and  appliances.    Eng. 

Rec,  April  7,  1891. 

Plant  Tested.     By  Geo.  H.  Barrus.     Brief  report.     Eng.  Rec,  June  23,  1894. 

Power  of  Smoke.     See  Smoke. 

•     Required of  Buildings  in  ~0°  in  Zero  Weather.     Mr.  Ed.  E.  Miigovern  investigates 

theoretically  the  problem  :  If  an  apparatus  can  heat  a  building  to  70°  in  zero  weather,  to  what 
temperature  will  the  same  apparatus  heat  the  building  at  30°,  40°,  53°  and  60°  outside  tempera- 
ture in  calm  weather?     Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  3,  1894. 
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Heating.— Cuntiuued. 


.  System  for  Train .  Description  of  .system  of  train  lu-ati,,,-  wi.l.  .s,..a,u  „,..]  cm- 
pressed  air,  to  aid  circulation  of  steam  in  pipes,  used  on  the  i;a.-<ter„  l!ail„av  of  KraMW 
Am.  Eng.  d- R.  li.Joiir.,  A\\^.,\9,f'A. 

.     See  Radiation  and  Steam  I/ealiny,  Coal   <;a.i. 

Heavy  Masse.s.    JIow  the  Ancients  Moved .    Simple  mechanical  devices  employed  l.v  ihem 

Illustrated  and  described  by  W.  F.  Durfce,  M.  Am.  goc.  M.  E.    Slon^,  Auk.,  IS'M,  w«v. 

Heliotropes.     T/ie  Ililify  of .     See  Surveyiny,  Geodetic . 

Her  mite  Process.    See  Sanitation  and  Electrolyzer. 

Highway  Cro.ssiiigs.    Siyna/sfor .     See  Siynal. 

Highways.    Harlem  River  Speedway.    Illustrated  description.    Eny.  Rec,  \iM\ZS  189i. 

.    Supervision  of .    Proposed  engineering  supervision  of  Virginia  .state  highways. 

JCny.  \eivs,  March  1,  1894. 
.     See  Traction  Tests. 


Hoisting.     Contractor.'^'  Plant  at  the  World's  Fair.     Eny.  Xews,  Dec.  28,  189:J. 

Apparatus  for  Canal  Head  Gates.    See  Canal. 

Machinery.     See  Machinery. 


Hoops.     Experiments  on  the  Compressive  Strenylh  of .     By  Prof.  ('.  H.  Hcnjamin.     .\  valuiil.lr 

article,  with  diagrams  of  results,  etc.    Jour.  Assn.  Eny.  Socs.,  Dec  ,  1893. 

Hunting  o/  Governed  Enyine.^.  James  Swinburne,  M  Inst.  C.  E.,  discus-se^s  this  (luesii.m  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  and  instances  governors  that  do  not  lag.  I.on.  Eny  ,  Aug.  17,  l,Sy4. 
E'ec.  Rev.,  Aug   21,  1S94.     Prac.  Eiiyr.,  Sept.  7,  1894. 

Hydraulic  Capstans.    See  Capstans. 

— — •  Central  Stations.     Article  by  P.  Eilert  based  on  the  writer's  e.\peiienec  as  engineer  of 

a  station  in  the  free  harbor  of  Hamburg.  It  gives  a  great  many  practical  hints,  both  ns  lothe 
construction  and  management  and  is  very  fully  illustrated.  Xtsrh.  Vrr.  Iny.,  Oct,  l.'l,  I8!>4, 
et  se(j. 

History.     Paper  read  by  Prof.  P.  Pfeifer  before  the  Architectural  (  luh  of  Boston,  glvini; 

an  account  of  the  Hydraulic  apparatus  for  lifting  vessels  from  one  level  to  aiuithcr,  rei-<>iitly 
constructed  by  P'ried.  Knipp.  The  lock  rests  on  vertical  cyliiidrii-al  lloats  and  is  ^Miiile<l 
vertically  by  cogs  engaging  in  a  rack.  Ample  braking  provisions  are  made  Ilhislruled 
Deutsche  Bztg.,  Dec.  2,  Dec.  9  and  Dee  IG,  1893. 

Machine  Tools.    See  Machine  Tools. 

Machinery.     Illustrated  article  by  A.  Rudolph,  giving  results  of  a  lour  of  ins|>eetion 

to  various  large  hydraulic  plants.     Zlsch.  Ver.  fny.,  Sept.  1,  1894. 

Mdihincry.    Shifting  device  for  ingot  cars.     Eny.  Sens,  Feb.  2',  1894. 

Materials.    Methods  of  testing  described  by  H.  le  Chalelier.     Eny.  Rec.  Aug.  Z\  lfi;>4. 

Pou-er  for  Warships,  allowing  the  restriction  of  steam  jiipes  to  the  engine  ami  Ixiilcr 

rooms.     Abstract  of  paper  by  Albert  W.  Stahl,  iidvocating  its  adoption.     Eny.  Xeim,  Nov.  22, 

18J4. 
Poiver  Plant.    Turbines,  wheel-pit,  penstocks,  etc.,  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Pajwr  Co.     By 

Henry  Harrison  Supplee.     Illustrated.     Ca&v/V;-,  Nov.,  1894. 
Pressure.    Forying.    See  Foryiny. 

Tools.    Their  use  in  the  car  shops  of  France  described  and  illustrated.     /?.  n.  Gn:., 


Nov.  23,  1891. 
Hydraulics.     Flou-  in  Pipes.    Solution  of  an  interesting  problem  relating  to  the  (low  through  a 

pipe  aii.l  the  diameter  ^.f  nozzle  required  for  ma.\imum  etTuieucy  in  driving  a  jet  motor.     Hy 

Prot.  I.  P.  Cliurch.    Eny.  Xeivs,  March  1,  1894. 
.     Floa-  of  Water  through  Cast-iron  Pipe.    Experiment  by  S.  Bent  Russell,  of  St.  Ia.u1» 

Water  Works.     It  was  found  that  the  value  of  c  in  the  formula  r       c  '^  r  >  was  Irom  i-S  to  '.'3. 

Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Jan.,  1894. 
.      yote  on  the  Discharye   of  Reservoirs  with   OnnpHe   Cmi/rncliun.      By    W.   (  :in..velli. 

Analyzed  by  N.  De  Tedesco.     MMs.  Soe.  Iny.  dr.,  Nov.,  1812. 
.       The    Hydrometric    Testiny   Station    ,il   the    Royal    Technical  High   SchmJ  at  Munich, 

de.scriptiou  and  drawings  of  an  .ipparatus  for  testing  enrreni  met.  r-,  etc.     Ik-nUehe  Blip.. 

Marcli  20,  1?94. 
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Hydro-Geology  0/"  <^c  Upper  Mississippi  Valley.     See  Mississippi. 

Ice-Boi'ing  ^f(U'!lill'>s  for  Bicer  Sarvei/s.  As  adapted  for  winter  soundings  througli  ice  in  St. 
Mary's  River  and  elsewhere.     By  Joseph  Ripley.    Rirj.  yens,  Oct.  11,  1894. 

Illumination.    Artificial  .    Abstract  of  lectnre  by  Carlton  Lambert,  gives  tables  showing 

cost  of  lighting  by  gas,  with  various  burners,  electricity  and  petroleum.  Prac.  En;/.,  Nov. 
23,  1894. 

hy  Xon-Carhnretled  M'ater  Gas.     Article  by  Dr.  SI ra die,  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to 

prove  the  efficiency  of  the  non-carburetted  water  gas  for  lighting  purposes.  E.xperiments 
with  various  burners  adapted  to  the  gas  in  question.    Jour.  f.  Gash.  u.  Wmserr,  Nov.  1,  1894. 

Impact.     Testing  Iron  and  Steel  by .     Review  of  the  method,  with  general  discussion  of  its 

merits.     Eny.  News,  Aug.  2,  1894. 

.     The  Resistance  of  Materials  under .      By  Professor  Mansfield  Merriman.      Paper 

read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  .Advancement  of  Science.  History  of  tests  , 
deductions  ;  suggested  lilies  for  further  investigation.  Reprint.  Proc.  Am.  A.isn.  Adv.  Sci., 
Vol.  XLIII,  1894.     Eny.  Xews,  Aug.  16,  1891.    Py.  Aye,  Aug.  17,  1894. 

Incandescent  Lamits.     On  the  Effect  of  Heavy  Gases  in  the  Chamber  of ,  by  Prof.  William 

A.  Anthony.  A  very  interesting  and  valuable  paper  giving  the  effect  of  heavy  gases  in 
incandescent  lamps  in  preventing  the  age  coating  and  in  maintaining  the  initial  efficiency  of 
the  lamp,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the  probable  cause  of  the  age  coating  and  methods 
of  prevention.     Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  March  and  April,  1894. 

.     Their  Use  and  Abuse.     Illustrated  article  by  A.  D.  Page.     Elec.  Eny.,  .\ug   1,  1894. 

Incinerator  for  Garbage.    See  Garbage. 

ludex.     Gear  Ciltiny on  milling  machines.     By  W.  H.  Steadman.     Illustrate!.     Am.  Mach., 

Nov.  22,  1894. 

Indicator.  Connections  for  the .  Results  of  experiments  made  by  Edward  J.  Willis  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  long  and  short  pipe  connections.     Poiver,  Sept.,  1894. 

.  Correct  Reducing  Gear  for  the .  A  paper  by  Frank  Richards,  descril>ing  some  cor- 
rect reducing  gears  and  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  having  correct  reducing  motions. 
Am.  Mach.,  Jan.  4,  1S9-I. 

.  Limi's  of  Accuracy  of  thi  Steam  — — .  Prof  D.  S.  Jacobus  has  made  a  searching  inves- 
tigation of  errors  that  may  arise.    Abstract  of  results.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Oct.  12,  1891. 

.     Mensurement  of  the  Limit  of  Negative  Lap.     Theoretically  discussed,  with  examples  of 

the  advantages  of  providing  for  negative  lap.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  Aug.  10,  1894. 

.     Testing  Springs  for .     Convenient  form  of  apparatus  used  by  Lionel  S.  Marks  and 

S.  H.  Barraclough  in  their  tests  reported  to  the  A.  S.  M.  E.     Power,  Feb.,  1894. 

.     Testing  Springs  for .     Suggestions  by  Edward  J.Willis.     Mech.    World,  July  27, 

1894. 

.     The  Development  of  the  Steam  Engine  .     Abstract  of  a  lecture  by  Harris  Tabor 

before  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Am.  Much.,  March  29,  1894. 

.     See  Dynamometer,  Locomotives. 


Injector.     Notes  on  the  Steam .     A  series  of  articles  by  Strickland  Kneass,  C.  E.     Gives  tables 

of  sizes,  with  eciuafious.     Eny.  Mech.,  March,  1894,  et  seq. 

.     The  Brownley .     illustrated.     Eng.  Neirs,  May  10,  1894. 

.     The  Locomotive .     (ieorge  H.  Baker  gives  a  historical  account  of  the  injector,  with 

details  of  operation  accompanied  with  tables.    Sci.  Aui.  Sup.,  Dec.  1,  1894. 
Insulation.    Disruptive  Strength  of  Materials  for By  M.  C.  Canfield  and  F.  George  Robinson, 

giving  the  results  of  tests  made  on  different  insulators.    E/ec  Eng.,  March  28,  1S94,  p.  277. 

Crib  of  Cast  Iron  for  the  Water  Works  of  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.    Eng.  Neivs,  July  2.5,  1894. 

Re/jairs.    Method  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Toronto,  Canada,  steel  intake  conduit. 

Eng.  Rec.,J)ec.  15,  1894. 
.    Submerged at  Whiting,  Ind.     Illustrated  description  by  C.  Mc'.ennau,  CE.     Eng. 


News,  July  5,  1894. 
.    See   Water  Works. 


Interchangeable  Construction  in  Mechanism.  The  history  and  modern  development  of  the 
art  of  interchangeable  lousfruction  in  machines.  By  W.  F.  Durfee.  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E., 
Vol.  XIV,  1893. 
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Internal  Navigation.     Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  tlie  Fiftli  Iiilciiiati..nal  Coiigr.-ss,  l.y  M.  .1. 
Fleury.     Mems.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  Nov.,  18i'3. 

Interlocking  Plant  for  Grade  Crossings  of  KleclricamI  Sli-amHailiiai/t.   Dewriptioii  of  arrange- 
ment of  the  Chicago  and  North  Shore  Electric  Railway  and  the  ( '.  M.  A  St.  P.  Hy.     A,it, 

News,  Feb.  22,  1894. 

System.     A  New  Pneuma/ic  Li/erhckiiif/  .     Crossing  of  the  Kelaware.  Uckawaima 

and  Western  and  Western  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Railways  on  the  oiit.skirls  of  Hiinul... 
N.  Y.  A  compressed  air  system  for  semaphores,  derailing  switches,  dejeclur  bars  and  inlcr- 
locking.  Details  and  description  of  this  simple  and  well-arranged  plant.  Ises  air  at  a 
pressure  of  only  10  pounds  |)er  square  inch.  Eiiij.  .Vew.i,  Deo.  21,  1893.  A'.  A'.  Hn:.,  Dec.  2i, 
1833.     jPy.  ^m,  Dec.  23,  1893. 

Systems.    Eleciro-Pnevmatic  and  Manual Compared.    Kng.  Xeirs,  May  21,  1894. 

Sijstriit.s.     The  Train  Staff  Si/sli'iii  and  the  Electro-Piieamalir  lAickiiiij  Plant.     Descripliim 

of  Webb  and  Thompson's  and  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Co.'s  exhibits  at  the  WurldV 
Fair.    Eng.  News,  .Tan.  18,  1894. 
.     See  Siritc/ies. 


Intrenching  Tools.     Portable for  Injantry.    By  Lieut.  W.  C.  Wren,  l.  S.  A.    Sri.  A.i.    ■■^■.,,.. 

July  28,  1891. 

Inventions.    Precautionary  Hints  Jar  Inventors.    By  Frank  Richards.    Eug.  Mag.,  March   1  94. 

Iron  Crystallized  by  Vibration.  The  theory  advocated  by  some  and  denied  by  others,  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  molecular  structure  of  stamp  ste  n<.  Trnni.  .4.  f.  .V.  A'.,  IS91.  Eng.  .V.r,. 
Oct.  4,  1894. 

.     Crystallized  by  ]'i'jralion.     1  he  theory  again  opposed  by  H.  M.  Howe.     E.  i(-  ,V.  ./m-,. 

Nov.  24,  1894. 

.    Development  of  the  Uailioad  Industry  in  China.    An  account  of  the  mlling  mill- 

of  Hanyon.     Jour.  Soc.  Arts,  July  27,  1894. 

.    Malleable .     Tests  of .     Results  of  forty-five  tests  for  tensile  strength,  elastic 

limit  and  elongation.    Ry.  E.  &  M.,  Nov.,  1894. 

.     Malleable Castings.    A  series  of  articles  by  S.  Bolland.    Mech.  It'oW./,  July  fi.  1S94. 

et  seq. 

.     Mechanical  Analysis  for  Controlling  Foundry  Mixtures  for  Cast .     A  piipt-r  by  \V.  J. 

Keep,  prepared  for  the  meeting  of  the  Foundry  men's  Association  at  Philadelphia.   Am.  .Vach. 
April  12,  1891,  pp.  9-12.     See  also  Cast  Iron. 

.  Rustless  Coating  for .  Translation  of  a  paper  read  belore  the  Paris  .S>cielf  d' En- 
couragement, giving  briefly  some  of  the  processes  for  enameling  and  tinning  iron.  Eng. 
News,  March  22,  1894. 

.     Strength,  and  Resilience  of  Cast .     Abstract  of  paper  by  J.  B.  Johnson,  read  lK?fiire 

the  Foundrymen's  .■Association  at  Philadelphia.     Mech.  World,  July  20,  1894. 

Sulphur  in  ,  and  its  eliiuinatiun.     A  paper  by  J.  E.  Stead.     Read  before  the  Iron 


and  Steel  Institute  of  threat  Britain.     Illustrated.     Abstract  E.  A  M.  Jour.,  Oct.  1.^,  22.  29, 
Nov.  12,  19,  26,  and  Dec.  9,  189:!. 

•     The  Action  of  Electricity  on   the  Carbonization  of .    J"hn  Cariiier  in  x\w  (\)mptr> 

Rendus.    E.  &  M.  Journal,  Jan.  2D,  1894. 

See  Steel,  Iron  and  Steel,  Buildings,  Building  Construction,  Ca.it  Iron,   <i^il.   f.dnmn,. 


Pipes,  Railroad,  Te-its 

Iron  and  Steel.     Production  in  the  United  States  in  1893.     E.  &  M.  Journal,  Jan.  27,  1894. 
CoefficienU  <f  Resistance.     By  M.  Conlamin.    A  sh..rt  article  coiitainiiig  extract.,  from 

standard  .specitications  of  European  Companies.     Mems.  Soc.  Ing.  dr.,  Sept.,  18.il. 
Po  Crystallize  in  Service f    Paul  Kreutzi«.iiitner  give-s  rea.s<m.«   for  a  negative 

answer.    Eng.  Neivs,  July  19,  1894. 
.    Elimination  of  Sulphur  from .     The  new  process,  utilizing  lime  appli.Mi  in  the  bhiM  ; 

satisfactory  results  of  preliminary  test.     E.  &  M.  Journal,  Oct.  C,  1894. 

.     Microscopic  Tests  of .     See  Microscopic  Examination. 

—      .     Rustless 

News,  Jtily  19, 
.      Tests  on .     See  Torsion  Tests  ;  also,  /. '"«  and  .steel. 


ss  Coatings  for .     Different  processes  described  by  Matthew  P.  W.hmI.     En^ 

9,  1894.    Am.  Mach.,  Sept.  27,  1834,  et  seq.    L»n.  Engineer,  Si-pt.  14,  mi,  rt  ,r,,. 
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Iron  and  Steel.— Continued. 

.     See  Dock  Gates,  Railroad. 

.     See  Microscopic  Examination. 

Ironclad.     The  Earliest .     Historical  sketch.    By  R.  H.  Thurstou.     CoMier,  Aug  ,  1894. 

Iron  Ore.     The Region  of  Lake  Superior.     Au  illustrated  article.     Eng.  Mng.,l)ec.,\9i9'i. 

Iron  Wire.  Tistx  <if made  at  the  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.  I'liU  records  of  some  200  tests  of  gal- 
vanized, of  bright,  aud  of  enameled  iron  wire,  giving  moduli  of  elasticity.  Tech.  Qiiiirt.. 
Vol.  VI 1,  July,  1894. 

Iron«'ork.     Wrought  .     Historical,  descriptive  and  well  illustrated.     Am.  Arch.,  Aug.  11, 

1894,  et  se'j. 

Ironworks.     The  Atlas at  Sheffield,  England.    Description  of  machinery  and  plant,  with 

especial  reference  to  the  rolling  of  armor  plate.    Lon.  Engineer,  Nov.  2,  1894. 

Iron.     Wrought .     Te.sfs  of intension  and  compression,  made  at  Mas.<.  Inst.  Tech.     Full 

records  of  several  hundred  tests,  giving  moduli  of  elasticity.     Tech.  Quart.,  Vol.  VII,  July,  1894. 

Irrigation.     The  legislative  and  practical  problems  to  be  considered  at  the  Denver  Congress. 

Irrigation  Age,  Aug.,  1894. 
.    The  Denver  Congress  on  .      Reports  from  different  states ;    views  of  members 

and  deliberations  ;  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  memorial  to  Congress,  and 

platform  advocating  certain  national  and  state  legislation.     Irrigation  Age,  Oct.,  1894. 
.     Experiments  and   Ob.'serrations  in    Utah.     Results    and    studies  of   the    experimental 

station  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  College  in  regard  to  surface  and  sub-surface  irrigation.     Kng. 

Xeus,  March  1,  1894. 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula.     General  statement  of  the  conditions  and  proposed  works  in 

Perak.    Ind.  Eng.,  Aug.  25,  1894. 
in   Western  Kansas.     Rainfall,  evaporation,  irrigation  works,   and  the  application  of 

water  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River.     By  E.  C.  Murphy.     Kansas  University  Quarterly, 

Oct.,  1894. 
.     Module   Gate  for  .      Description    by   R.   G.    Kennedy  of  gate   designed   to   give 

automatically  a  constant  flow  of  water.     Ind.  Eng.,  Sept.  1,  et  .seq. 
.     On  the  Engineering  and  Practical  Features  of .     By  A.  M.  Van  Auken,  C.E.     .Inur. 

.Usn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Dec,  1893. 

.     Pumping  Water  for in  Arizona.     Eng.  Xews,  May  31,  1894. 

.     Water  .Supply  for .     Report  in  deta  1  by  F.  H.  Newell,  giving  results  of  measure- 

uiints  and  investigations  of  streams  in  the  arid  region  of  the  United  States,  with  detailed 

consideration  of  the  Missouri,  Yellowstone  and  Platte  Rivers  and  their  tributaries.     U.  S. 

Geo.'ogicat  Survey,  Report  for  1S91-2,  Part  S. 
.     See  Canal,  Pumping  Engine,  Pumping  Plant,  .'^eu-age. 


Jack-screws.   Efticiency  of .    Results  of  tests  with  three  different  kinds  of  oil,  using  ball  and 

....  ,      X,     1      1  .       T-tK  •  load  X  pitch  of  screw  in  inches 

plain  bearings  under  the  head  or  cap,  etc.     Ethciency  =  3. 1416  ^  ^  ^  lever  in  inches  X  puU. 

Tabular  results.     By  E.  F.  Miller  and  W.  A.  Johnson.     Tech.  Quart.,  Dec,  1893. 
Jet  Propulsion /or  Steamers.    A  discussion  of  the  theory  of ,  accompanied  by  an  illustrated 

description  of  a  German  river  steamer,  the  "  Saehsen,"  of  considerable  size,  thus  propelled. 

Eng.  Mu-s,  June  21,  1894. 
Jetties  at  Tampico,  Mexico.     Brief  description  of  some  of  the  results  accomplished  by .     Eng. 

,Vf»-.v,  May  31,  1894. 

.     Mississippi  River .     Article  on  the  reported  shoals  at .     Eng.  Xeus,  May  3, 1893. 

.     .See  .Sea-  Walls. 

Labor.  The  Relations  of  Employer  and  Workman.  Compulsory  arbitration  wrong  in  principle. 
Discussion  and  arbitration  profitable.  Address  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright.  Am.  Arch., 
Aug.  18,  1894. 

.  Laboratories.  An  illustrated  description  of  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.     By  Prof.  Dwight  Porter.    Jour.  X.  E.  W.  Assn.,  Dec,  1893. 

I.aboratories.     Fngiueering .     By  Prof.  R.  C.   Carpenter.     Short  article.     Science,  Nov.  3, 

18:13. 
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Laboratories.— Continued. 


—  l/.,W,«/_.  Lecture  l,y  Ad.  Ern.I  IxTore  ,1,.  Gern.n.  So.ie,,  o.'  Kn«.„„.r>.  in 
which  the  author  makes  a  strong  and  extensive  plea  lor  the  neoessity  of  havin,  well  «,uipM 
mechanical  laboratories  in  the  technical  schools.    Zvc/,,-.  Ver.  I,,,,.,  Nov.  17,  l.mt4. 

\ew  Englaeenng  —Jor  Worcp^ter  Polylecln.ic  Instil,,,..     I  .e.s.Til,inK  tl,-  new  uk-,  hani- 


cal  and  hydraulic  laboratories.     Eiifj.  Rec,  July  28,  1894, 

Landslide.     Tf,e  SI.  Alt„u,s    -~  ne,„- Q„ehe,:     Illustrated.     /»'.  7A  <,»-    J, •*.   is'tl      v;     i™ 

*(//>.,  July  21,  1894.  '  -•      •   ■     •    ..  .it«. 

Landslides  and  their  prevention.  By  David  Molitor.  Illustrated.  Jour.  ,Us„.  En.j  Soe,  Jan 
1894.    JiailwayJievieu;  "Sow  24,  1894.  •>    '    -i 

h,  France.    Paper  by  M.  Cartault  concerning  landslides  and  their  treatment  in  clavey 

trenches  on  the  line  of  the  Paris  and  Lyons  Hallway.    Aniintes  ,le.i  P.  A-  C,  Oct.,  18y4. 

Stopping  of .     A  novel  method  u-sod  at  St-attle,  Wa.sh.     lllustral.'.!  /••„«    \V« , 

May  10,  1894.                                                                                                                    '  '  '  '  '       " ' 

Lathe.    Engiiw  .     Recently  brought  out  by  the  Springtield  Macliiii.-  'I'ool  ( '...  Illiislrate<l 

Am.  Mack.,  Dec.  6,  1894. 

l.Hfhes,  Strains  in  Be<h  of .     Paper  read  before  the  -Vmerican  .Society  of  Mining  Engineers,  by 

G.  W.  Bissell.     Gives  diagrams  and  results  of  experiments.     Ainer.  Much.,  Dec.  7,  1893. 

Latitude  and  Longitude.     The    IMerniinalion  of hy  Stellar   Photognij.h,/.     .Methud   of 

observation  and  calculation.     Ky  C.  Runge.     Set.  Am.  Sup.,  July  14,  1894. 

Latrines.    Public .     Descriiitiou  of  a  latrine  lately  built  in  London,  England.     Illustrated. 

Eng.  Netcs,  May  31,  1894. 

Lead.     Composition  of  Lead  .SVki/.v,  by  L.  S.  Austin.     E.  A  Jf.  Jimmal,  Jan.  27,  1894. 

•     The  Lead  and  Zinc  Deposits  of  l/ie  Mississippi   V,iUey.     By  Walter  P.  Jenny,  Pli.I>. 

Paper  read  at  the  Internatioual  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.     Tranx.  A.  f.  M.  A'.,  189;t. 

.    See  Smelting. 

Legal  Decisions,  ronfraiior  vs.  Engimvr.  What  work  is  or  is  not  within  the  contract  ?  '(.«- 
strnction  Work.  Disposal  of  waste  material.  I'nilroads  in  the  Omrts.  Injunctions  and  man- 
damus.    Right  of  way.     Liability  for  stolen  property.     7?.  Tf.  r.Vr.,  Jan.  liti,  ism 

Leveling.    Precise .    See  Geodesy. 

Light.     The of  the  Future.     Discussion  of  the  ixi.ssibility  of  a  ]>h<isphore.sceiii  cli-iini-  U^M 

By  D.  McFarlan  Moore,  Mem.  Am.  Inst.  El.  Engrs.     Qissier,  July,  1894. 
Lighthouse  Equipment.     The  optic  properties  and  forms  and  iK)sition  of  lenso-.  discussed  aiul 

computed  by  M.  Ribi&re.     Annates  des  P.  &  C,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     Modern Servic.   Paper  of  a  general  d's<ii_)tive  diaractcr.    Hy  IMwurd  P.  .\danis, 

C.E.     Cassier,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     Test  Boring  for  ttie  Uininoiul  Shouts.     Full  dcs<iiption  of  the  boring  apparatus,  frami^ 

work,  etc.,  and  the  metlmd  of  anchoring  il  and  of  boring.     Designed   by  Julius  Bcttig. 

Illustrated.     Eng.  Pre,  June  IG,  1894.     Eng.  X  irs,  June  7  and  2s,  1894.     /.'.  A'.  '.<;:.,  June 

22,  1894. 
.     The  Cape  Hatt,ias .     Historical  account  of  the  atteni|it   made  by  AnderMiii  and 

liarr  to  sink  a  caisson  for  the  c  instruction  of  a  lighthmise,   with  suggotions  fur  I'uture 

methods.     Eng.  Rec,  June  30,  189 J. 
.     The  Kulubdia .     General  descriplixii.    Ind.  Eiu,.,  Ju]\  ii,  \i'M,  el  s,;/. 


Lighting.    Artificial of  Workshops.     Use  of  the  inverted  arc  lamp.     By  IVnjamin  .A.  DobM.ii, 

M.  Inst.  M.  E.     Cassier,  March,  1894.     Py.  Eng.,  Jan.,  1894. 
of  Paris.    Historical  and  statistical  review,  including  the  present  electric  lighting  of 

the  city.    Annales  des  P.  &  C,  Sept.,  1894. 
of  Small  ToiBtis.     Combined  gas  and  elcetrie  plant   at  Cireleville.  Obi...     Items  of  co.-l 

given.     Eng.  News,  May  24,  1S94. 
of  Streets.    Specifications  for  iiiuiiicipal  lighting  plant  ..f  Minn.•a|».li^  .Minn.,  by   V  W. 

Cappelen.    Extracts.     Eng.  Rec,  June  2,  1894,  el  seq. 

.     See  Streets,  Car  lAghting. 

Arresters  of  the  Xon-Arcing  Kind,  for  electric  circuits.      .\  very    valuable  illu!.lral*U 

article,  giving  experience  and  details  of  some  new,  successful  devices,  by  .\lex.  J.  WurU), 

before  the  Society  of  .\rts,  Boston.     7V'/i.  Qna,i ,  Vol.  VII.  July,  l«t4. 
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Liiues  ami  Cements.     Testiri<i  of .     Reports  of  the  conferences  (ot  engineers  and  niamifac- 

turersi  of  Dresden,  Munich  and  Berlin,  on  the  uniformity  of  methods  of  testing  materials  of 
construction,  especially  those  concerning  limes  and  cements,  by  M.  E.  L.  Candlot.  Menm.  Soc. 
I„;i.  Oh:,  Feb.  1891. 

Limestone  as  a  BniliUng  Storw.     By  T.  C.  Hopkins.    Stone,  July,  1894. 

Link  Motion.     An   interesting  article  by  J.  E.  Johnson.    Blustrated.     Kii<i.  Xews,  June  14,  1894. 

Liquefaction  and  Solidiflcation.     The of  Mr  ami  Gases.     By  Henry  Wurtz,  Ph.D.    Sei. 

Am.  Sup.,  July  14,  1894. 

Liquid  Fuel  for  locomotive:    See  jAuomothe. 

Lithium.  Preparation  of  Me/al/i<  .  Mr.  Guntz,  in  the  fom/jles  Iieraiii.%  Dec.  2*1,  1893.  Ab- 
stracted in  En;/,  and  Miii.  Joar.,  Jan.  27,  1894. 

Lithograplilc  Stone.    L<:>calities  of and  the  quarries  of  Bavaria  described  and  the  occurrence 

and  characteristics  of  this  finest  of  lithographic  stones  given.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Xov.  24,  1894. 

Locks  for  Canal.''.  Paper  by  Frey  tag.  read  before  the  .Society  of  Engineers  at  Mannheim.  A  review 
of  modern  practice,  giving  both  the  ordinary  methods  of  constructing  locks  and  the  mare 
modern  method  of  lifting  the  ships  by  mechanical  power.     Ztschr.  Ver.  In;/.,  Nov.  10,1894. 

.     Founiiations  of .     Stopping  leaks  by  compressed   air.     Short   article.     Eng.  Xeux, 

May  10,  1S94. 

Locomotive.  Six-wheel  tank  engine  for  Duektown  Cojjper  Mines  deserilied  and  illustrated.  Eng. 
Xew.'f,  June  14,  1894. 

.     Boilers.  Bra.-s.<  and  Ojpper  Tubes  for .     Specifications  and  record  ot  tension  tests  for 

Antofagasta  Railroad,  ChUi,  S.  A.     R.  B.  Oaz.,  Jan.  19,  1894. 

.     Compound .    Saving  Effevtedhy  Compimndin(j.    By  C.  H.  Quereau,  Engineer  of  Tests 

of  (  .  B.  4  il  Railroad,  cites  a  saving  of  1.5  per  cent,  of  coal  over  the  best  record  of  a  single 
cylinder  engine  of  same  class.     Am.  En;/  Jfc  B.  B.  Jour.,  March  1894. 

.     Compound  Freight .     Cuts  and  principal  dimensions  of  a  compound  Mogul  engine, 

built  by  the  Pittsburg  Locomotive  Works.    Am  Eng.  &  B.  B.  Jour.,  Feb.  1894. 

.  Compounding  of .  A  modification  of  the  Von  Borries  system.  Illustrated  de- 
scription.    B.  B.  Gaz.,  May  11,  1894. 

Cylinder  and  Frame  Fa.iteners.     Abstracted  from  a  report  presented  to  the  Southern  and 

Southwestern  Railway  Club.  Twenty-one  illustrations.  Calling  attention  to  bad  practice  and 
recommending  certain  standard  practice.  Many  valuable  and  practical  recommendations  are 
made  by  the  committee.     B;/.  Bev.,  Jan.  20-27,  1894. 

Designiruj  of  the on  German  Bailroads.     By  E.  M.  Herr.    B.  B.  Gaz.,  Aug.  10, 1894. 

.     Development  of  the  Compound .     Mainly  historical.     By  A.  Yon  Borries,  (Germany. 

r/o;/.<t.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIV,  1893.     Cassier,  June,  1894. 

.    Electric .    See  Electric  Locomotive. 

.    Eni/ine  Truck  Side  Bearings .    New  York  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Engine  No. 

99it  at  World's  Fair,  with  drawing.     B.  B.  Gaz.,  Jan.  12,  1894. 

Fire  Box,  Expansion  of .     Detailed  account  of  experiments  on   fire  boxes  of  locomo- 


tives by  the  Western  Railway  Company  of  France,  with  results.  Am.  Eng.  A-  B.  B.  Jour., 
March,  1894. 

for  Liquid  Fuel.     Passenger  locomotive  of  42  tons  weight,  7  feet  driving  wheels  and  18 

inch  cylinder,  with  2  feet  stroke,  designed  for  burning  liquid  fuel  on  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way, England.     Lnn.  Eng.,  Dec.  14,  1894. 

.  Four  Cylinder  Compound ,  Vauclain  Type.  Report  of  performance  of  engine  ex- 
hibited at  World's  Fair.     Illustrated.     B.  B.  Gaz.,  May  11,  1894. 

Injectors.    See  Injectors. 

.  Internal  Friction  of  the .  With  table  giving  probable  range  of  eight-wheel  loco- 
motives for  s|)eeds  from  80  to  130  revolutions.    B.  B.  Gaz.,  Aug.  3,  1894. 

.     Performance  of  Two-Ci/lindfV  Compound of  the   C.  C.  C.  ifc  .SV.  L.  By.     Eng.   Xeus, 

May  10,  1894. 

.    Beversing  Gear  for  the .    A  fluid  pressure  reversing  gear  illustrated  and  described 

by  David  Joy.  Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Enyr.i.,  AprU,  ISQi.  B.  B.  Gaz.,  ^ept.  28,  1S94.  Sci.  Am. 
Su/,.,  May  o,  1894. 
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liocniuotive. — Continiied. 


___.  Shoi,sof  the  X,-w  York  Cenln.l  /Ui/nml.  at  J>,pr,r,  .V.  J',  (ien.ral  ,,la,t.  a,..l  <K->.ri,.. 
tion  of  a  well-arranged  shop.    Eni/.  yens,  Dec.  21,  I8!t3 

.     Test  of .     The  locomotive  at  the  Punlue  Universi.y  lalH.ralorv.      lat-leH  of  reMiUs 

and  diagrams  from  indicator  card.  By  Prof.  W.  F.  M.  Goss  Tnn.s  I  s  J/y."  Vol  XIV 
]8ii:5.     Ji.  7x>.  tiaz.,  Dec.  15,  18!)3.  ' 

.     The  Compound .     Di.scussiou  on  the  merits  of  the  comiH.uiid  aii.l  sim|.l..  l.M-.,m.,ti  w 

belore  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association.     Am.  E,uj.  &  R.  n.  Jour.,  Oct.,  1894. 

.     The  Compouml .     Series  of  articles  by  E.  Briickman  illustrating  all  tl..'  co,n|Kmiid 

locomotives  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Gives  detail  drawings  ..f  ini]><>rtanl  parts  ;  very 
exhaustive.     Ztuch.  Ver.  In<J.,Q^^\^t.  \o,m)^,  el  neq. 

.     The  Compoundhi;,  of  the .    A.  H.  Tyler,  C.  E.,  suggests  this  line  ..f  impr..vemcnt  in 

English  manufacture.    Eng.  Rev.,  Aug.,  1894,  et  seq. 

Tire  Wear  Imlicator,  as  used  by  W.  H.  Lewis  in   extended   ..bservali..ns  (>,r  record 

R.  R.  Gaz.,  Sept.  14,  1894. 

Truck  for  Jfuni/iuiui,   Stale  Railwai/s.      Illustrated  and   descrilx-d.      R,/.    AV,.,   Aug. 


25,  1894 
.      \'a/r,' .     Sec  r«/, 


.     Comparative  tests  oi  a  single  exi)ansion  and  a  compound  locomotive  on  the  Ix<ng  Island 

Railway.     Ri/.  Rec,  Feb.  3,  1894. 

.    .S'1/uopsi.s  ofdhcii.s.iioii  of.    R.  R.  (iaz.,  Jan.  12,  1894. 

.1  Dev'iee  for  Sipiuriiiti  lite  Frames  of .     Illustrated  description.     A'.  A".  On:.,  May  4. 


1894. 

.     -1'''  I'liiaji  of ,   Rejiiihx  to  .      Report   of   a  commiltir  of  Associalicni  i.f  .Air 

Brakemen.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  May  1894. 
at   the   HV/cW.s-  Fair.     Information  concerning  New   York  Central  and  Hudson  Kiver, 

Railroad  Engine  No.   999,  and  nine  foreign  locomotives.    Giving  leading  dimeii.sions  and 

some  other  items.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  Jan.  26,  1894. 

.    Boiler  Oiiistniition  of .    Corre.spondence.    /?.  i?.  Go^.,  June  15,  1894. 

.     Boili-r.i  (if diiil  the  Efficieuvi/  of  Safety  Plutjsfor .     Experiments  of  R.  1'.  Sander- 


son, Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  Norfolk  A  Western  R.  R.  Illusirate<l.  ICn;/.  .\rirx. 
June  14,  1894. 

.     CleaiiiiKj  aud  Oiling  Triple  Vul res  and  Brake  Cylinders.     Pa|KT  read  t>i  lore  .Mr  Braki-- 

nien's  Convention,  Columbus,  O.,  April  13,  1894.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  May  4,  1894. 

■.     Compound ,  Tests  on  the  Long  hiand  R.  R.    A  report  of  a  series  of  coniparaliveliTl.i 

ol  Baldwin  compound  and  simple  10-wheel  engines,  by  Chas.  M.  Jacole,  Cons.  Eng.,  showing 
a  resultant  economy  of  37.2  per  cent,  in  coal  and  17  2  per  cent,  in  water  while  running,  and 
:i2.1  per  cent,  in  coal  and  10.7  per  cent,  in  water,  including  long  stops,  Iwlh  in  favor  of  the 
compound.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Feb.  9,  1894.    Am.  Eng.  .t  R.  R.  Jour..  March.  1894. 

.    Compound  rs.  Simple .    Comjjarative  tables  showing  results  of  tc'Sl.-,  with  di-rii-.«ioii 

on  the  basis  of  car  haulage,  re|)airs  and  fuel  consuinpiion.  My  T.  .A.  l"ogue.  A"//.  .I.'/'-,  Auji. 
31,  1894. 

.     Counterbalance  of  Wheels  of .    A  mathematical  discussion  of  "  the  vertical  inthu- 

ence  ol  the  counterbalance,"  by  K.  A.  Parke,  M.  E.,  C.  E.,  read  Iwfore  tlie  New  York  Railroad 
Club,  Feb.  15, 1894.  Eng.  Xeir's,  Feb.  22,  1894,  and  March  1,  18'.i4.  R.  A',  (in:.,  Feb.  2:t,  Is'.U. 
Letter  from  H.  V.  Loss  on  same  subject.    A'.  R.  daz.,  March  23, 1894,  and  April  13,  IS'.H. 

Cou7iterbahnce  of  Wheels  of .    Reforming  the  c(.untcrl.alanr.-  pra.iir a  large 

road.     Some  of  the  practical  details.     Loc.  Eng.,  June,  1894. 

.     Counterbalancing  of .     By  Prof.  W.  F.  Go.ss,  of  Purdue  Inivirslly.     Read  In  fort- 

The  New  York  Railway  Club.    Abstract.    Ry.  Her.,  March  17, 1894. 

.     CounterlMlancing  of .    General  information,  popular  hut  instructive.     IlhiMmlcil. 

Description  of  Seymour's  rotary  balancing  machine.     R.  R.  Ga:.,  Feb.  If.,  1894. 

.     Dimensions  and  Weights  of .    Article,  will,  diagrams,  giving  the  prinei|«l  din.ei.- 

sions  and  weights  of  locomotives  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Radroa.l.  .(».. 
Eng.  d-  R.  R.  .Tour.,  Dec,  1894. 
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locomotive.— Continwed. 

.    Draft  Appliances  on at  the  World's  Fair.     By  Willis  C.   Squire,  at  Western  Railway 

Club  meeting  of  November.  Illustrated  article  in  R.  R.  Gas.,  Dec.  29,  1893.  7?//.  Rev.,  Dec.  9, 
1893. 

.     Earlii  Steam  Road .     A  historical  investigation.     Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  July  21,  1894. 


.     Economical  Load  for .    A  discussion  at  the  meeting  ot  the  New  York  Railroad  Club, 

March  15, 1894.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  April  6,  1894. 
liocomotives.    Economy  of compared  with  that  of  stationary  and  marine  engines.     By  M. 

Desdouts,  France.    J?.  R.  Gaz.,  June  15,  1894.     Am.  Eng.  A  R.  R.  Jmir.,  Sept..  1394. 
.     Enijlish  versus  American .    Extracts  from  a  report  made  to  the  I'resident  of  the 

Departmentof  Engineers  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  by  Juan  J.  Elordi,  Mechanical  Inspector. 

All  favor  the  American  locomotive  and  American  rolling  stock  as  being  better  suited  to  the 

conditions  presentetl.    Am.  Eng.  A  R.  R.  Jour.,  Feb.  1894. 
.    Exhaust  Xozzles  and  Steam  Passages  of .    Report  of  committee  of  American  Railway 

Master  Mechanics'  Association,  giving  results  of  experiments  with  exhaust  nozzles.    Ry.  E. 

A  3/.,  Aug.,  1894. 

for  the  Neiv  York  Elevated  Railwuy.'<.     Eng.  AV" ■«,  Feb.  15,  1894. 

.     U  Cyl.  Compound,  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway,  France.    Description 

and  drawings.    Also  record  of  experiments  regarding  the  use  of  the  Serve  tube.    L'y.  Rev., 

Jan.  27,  1894. 
.     Hammer  Blow  of .     The  Practical  Result  of  Ihe .     Injury  to  track  by   imper- 
fectly balanced  locomotives.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  July  20,  1894. 
.     Jnterrepting  Valve  for  Richmond  Compound— — .     Illustrated  description.     /.'.  /.'.  Go:., 

June  15,  1894.    Eng.  Keivs,  May  31,  1894. 
.    Internal  Friction  of .    Results  of  the  Purdue  University  tests.     By  Prof  Denton. 

Shows  the  value  of  laboratory  tests  of  locomotives.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  15,  1894. 
.     Irregular  Wear  of  Wheels  of .     A  paper  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  dia- 


grams,  showing  the  irregularities  of   wear.     From   the  record   of  W.    H.    Lcwi-i,    Master 

Mechanic  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Northern  R.  R.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  22,  1894. 
.     New  Starting  Valves  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotire  Works.     Illustrated.    R.  I'.  Go:.,  June 

15,  1894. 
of  the  Present  and  of  the  Future.     A  popular   article,  illustrated  with  curves  of  train 

resistance,  cuts  of  locomotive  types,  etc.    By   David  L.   Barnes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.    Eng. 

Mng.,  June,  1894. 

.     Oil  Cup  for  Main  and  Side  Rods.     Illustrated,     i?.  i?.  <'Vor.,  May  11,  1894. 

.     On    Curves  of  Small   Radius.     Operating  by   total    adhesion.      By   A.    Mallet,    Paris. 

Illustrated.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIV,  1893. 
.     Report  on   the  Locomotives  at  the  Paris  Erposilion,   1SS9.     By    MM.  DeghiUige  and 


H.  Vallot.     Mems.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  Aug.,  1892. 
.    Shop  Tests  of .    Abstracts  from  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Western  Railway  Club, 

considering  the  utility  and  scope  of  such  tests.     Ten  reijuirements  recommended.     Ry.  Her., 

March  17,  1894. 
.     Smoke  Boxes  of .     Long  or  short .     Correspondence  and  e<lit(iiial.     I!.  R.  Go:.. 


May  4,  1894. 
.    Smoke  Stacks  of .     The  design  and  correct  proportion  of .    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Aitril 

20.  1894. 
.    Standard  Testsof .    Report  of  committee  on  a  standard  method  of  conducting . 

Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E,  Vol.  XIV,  1893. 
.    Steam  Distribution  for  High  Speed.    Interesting  paper  by  C.  H.  Quereau,  read  at  the 

Western  Railway  Club.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  March  9,  1894.    Eng.  Xetvs,  March  8,  1894. 

.    Superheating  in  ihe  Steam  Pipes  of Smoke  Boxes.    See  Superheating. 

.     The  Vertical  Influence  of  the  Connterhalance.    Paper  by  R.  A.  Parke,  M.E.,  read  befora 

the  New  York  Railroad  Club.    Abstract  of  paper  and  discussions.    Eng.  News,  Feb.  22,  1894. 
.    The  Reciprocating  Parts  of .    A  paper  by  F.  J.  Cole,  M.E.,  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Railroad,  contains  a  number  of  diagrams  and  tables.     Am.  Eng.  A  R.'R.  Jour.,  May,  1894, 

et  seq. 
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.     Tests  of :    Standard  method  for  fondiiolinK .     A  -.eru-,  of  article,      /-„,    A„. 

ff infer,  Feb.  17,  1894,  et  serj. 

rraclion  of Comparative  tests  witl,   English  and   American  railway  train*,  to 

determine  the  relative  tractive  power  of  locomotives,  and  the  cost  and  .-on.rw.rat'ivc  value  of 
the  short  American  train  vs.  the  long  English  train.  Profde  and  traction  diagnmi,  Kiren. 
R.  Ji.  Gaz.,  March  30,  1894. 

T'"'t'«  G«<ir  of ,  designed  l.y  Mr.  Lami.lough,  in  use  on  an  .-nginc  ..n  the  N   Y  O 

A  W.  R.  E.    Illustrated.    R.  Ji.  Ga:.,  June  15,  1894. 

•     ^^"^'^^  ^«"''  of •     Illustrated  description  of  Lewis  valve  gear.     Ei,g.  AVirjt    April 

19,  1894.  ' 

■    See  Jirakes,  Brake-shoes,  Cylinder,  Efficiency.  Electric  Lwomotire,  Engine,  Slidr  IVi/re, 

Sleain,  Fire, 

Locomotors.  Account  of  a  Test  of  Self -nminy  Carriages.  Test  on  the  highway  U-tween  Paris  and 
Rouen,  a  distance  of  126  kilometers.  102  carriages  were  entered  and  the  result  seemed  to  be 
in  favor  of  Petroleum  motors.    G.  Collin.     Mints.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  Aug.,  1894. 

Vi'icen  by  S/eam  Power  on  Common  Roads.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  gives  some  reminis- 
cences of  practical  results  attained.    Jour.  Soc.  Arts,  Aug.  17  and  24,  1894. 

Macadamizing  67ref'<i.    Cost  of  work  at  Burlington,  Vt.    W.  S.  Bacot.    JSViy.  jVeii*.  Dec.  20, 1894. 

Macliine.    Automatic  Wire-Forming .    Recently  brought  out  by  Blake  \  .Tobnson.  Waterburr, 

Conn.     Illustrated.    Am.  Mach.,  Dec.  6,  1894. 

.    .Shaping  .     An  improved  14-inch  shaping  machine    recently  brought  out   hy  the 

Lodge  A  Davis  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.    Illustrated.    Am.  Mach.,  Dec.  6,  1894. 

3Iacliine  Sliop  Matiagement.  An  interesting  paper  by  James  Brady,  giving  suggestions  proniotiDg 
etRciency  and  economy.     Eng.  Mag.,  Dec,  1894. 

Machine  Tools.    Hydraulic .    Portable  and  stationary  hydraulic  riveters,  flanging  machines 

and  forging  presses.    By  Ralph  Hart  Tweddell.    Illustrated.    Cassier,  Nov.,  1894. 

.     Modern  American  .      Their  efficiency  contrasted  with  earlier  forms,  by  olH-rlln 

Smith.     Eng.  Mag.,  Oct.,  1894. 

Machinery.     Manufarhinng  .     General   principles  and  modern   applications  discusse«l   by 

Oberlin  Smith.     Gassier,  Dec,  1894. 

.     The  Atixiliary of  an  Ocean  Greyhound.     Popular   illustrated  description  of  the 

pumps,  electric  plant,  steam  heating  plant,  ventilating  fans  and  steering  engines.  Cottier, 
Sept.,  1894. 

.     Weight  of .    See  Floors,  Loads  for . 

— .     Working  Hoisting  .     The  relative  merit.s  of  steam,   water,   and  eleclri.ity    for 


this  purpose.    Eng.  Rec,  Aug.  25,  1894,  et  seq. 

.    See  Capstans. 

Magnetic  Fields.     The  Phenomena  of  Alternating  .    Principle^  c,i  .li.-icusse<l  by  Elihu 

Thompson.     Eng.  Mag.,  July,  1894. 

Leakage  jh  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery.    With  novel  methods  of  ealeuhiting  it.     By 

Alfred  E.  Wiener.     Elec.  Eng.,  Aug.  22,  1894,  et  seq. 

Malleable  Cast  Iron.     Testing .     See  Cast  Iron. 

Manchester.     The  Engineering  Indu-itries  of .    Description  of  the  water  supply  and  Thirlmere 

source,  ship  canal  and  boiler,  steam  and  gas  engine,  locom.ptive  and  machine-tool  manuf»c- 
tories.    Eng.  Rev.,  Oct.,  1894. 

Marine  Engine  Trials.    See  Engine. 

Marine  and  Naval  Engineering.  Proceedings  of DeparlmenJ  of  International  Engineer- 
ing Congress  at  Chicago.  Edited  by  George  W.  Melville.  John  Wiley  A  S.ns,  Publlnher.,  Now 
York.     List  of  papers  : 

Vol.  I.-The  Best  Ship  of  War.  The  New  Vessels  of  the  Cnit.-.!  Slates  Navy.  N«v«l 
Architecture  in  the  United  States.  Present  Condition  of  the  .S<ienee  of  Naval  Arrhltw-lur,'. 
Multiple  Expansion  Engines.  Lubrication.  Improvement  of  .Ship's  !.-.«.  Tlie  Trlrome. 
Rossin's  Method  of  Graphic  Integration.  Elliptical  and  Circular  Valve  Diagram.  ReUllon 
of  Speed  and  Power.  Use  of  Oil  at  Si>a.  Vibration  of  Steamers.  Sleara  .la- kel.H,  ■«  elde.1 
Seams.     Resistance  of   .Ships.     Screw   Pro,Kll.rs.     .Auxiliary    Machinery    ....    War   \  .«<-U. 
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Hydniulk-  Machinery   fur  Moving  Gun;-.     Hydraulic  Appliances   in    Boiler   Construction. 

Notes  ou  the  Machinery   of  War  Vessels.     Problems  Confronting  the  Designer  of  Naval 

Machinery.      The    Strength    of    Ships.      Practical    Stability.      Information.      Diagram    of 

Stability.     Liquid  Fuel  on  Steam  Vessels. 
Vol.  II. — Coil  and  Tubulous  Boilers.     Staudar<l  Steam  Engine  Indicator.     Planning  and 

Equipment   of  Ship   and   Engine   Building   Plant.      Ice   Yachts.      Boiler   Feeding.      Si)ced 

Trials.     S])eed  and  Revolution  Recorder.      Coasting  and  Sailing  Vessels  of  the  Adriatic. 

Steel  Castings  for  Marine  Machinery.     Tests  of  Iron  and  Steel.     Steam  Shipping  of  the 

Great  Lakes.    Steamers  of  the  Great  Lakes  Compared  as  Regards  Strength.     Western  River 

Steamers.    Government  Inspection  of  Merchant  Vessels.     Rules  for  Boiler  Construction. 

Cocks  on  Water-Gages.      Forced  Draught.      Effect  of  Forced  Draught  iu  Causing   Leaky 

Tubes.    Valves  and  Valve-Gears  for  High  Speed  Engines.    Screw  Propulsion. 
Markets.     Tlie  Covered (;/'  Europe.     A  general  description  and  discursive  article.     Lon.  Eii>i-, 

June  1,  1S94. 
Masonry  Co/uliiU  for  steam  pipes  built  at  cost  of  $1.05  per  linear  foot.     By  J.  L.  Bauer.    £>»</. 

Netvs,  Nov.  8,  1894. 

Lining  at  Mullan  Tunnel.     See  Tunnel. 

of  the  Cheat  River  Bridge.    Natural  conditions,  and  plans  and  details  of  construction, 

By  Cecil  B.  Smith,  A.  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.     Tram.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Oct. -Dec,  1893. 
.    Preservation  of Walls.    Parattine  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  tall  otfice  building  ol 

the  Continental  Insurance  Co.,  New  York.    Eng.  Hec,  March  31, 1894. 
.     Repair  of  Bad  Joints  in  Granite  by  use  of  Type  Metal.     Work  done  on  the  piers  of  the 

dome  tower  of  the  Cajiitol    at   Hartford.  Conn.     An  ingenious  method.     Illustrated.     Eng. 

Rec,  June  16,  1894. 
.    Repair  of  the  Moliiie  Wall.     Reinforcement  of  disintegrated  portions  of  wall  by  plank 

facing  backed  by  concrete.     Eng.  Rec.,  Nov.  17,  1894. 
.     The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Green .     Resumg  of  Austrian  experiments,  showing  that 

frost  destroys  the  adhesion  except  with  Portland  cement.    The  addition  of  salt  increases  its 

efficiency.    Am.  Arch.,  Nov.  3,  1894. 
The  Expansion  of .    Its  amounts  and  illustrations,  by  Fr.  von  Emperger.    Eng. 


News,  Sept.  27,  1894. 

See   Bridges,  Bridge  Pier,  Building   Construction,  Caissons,   Chimneys,   Concrete  Crack.'-, 


Dam,  Flume,  Foumlation,  Locks,  Mortar,  Pier,  Sewer,  Stone,  Tunnel,  Viadttct. 

Master  Car  Builders,     Convention  of at  Saratoga.     See  Railways. 

Builders'  A.isociation.     Recent  Circulars  of .     Proposed  file  case  lor  standard  sizes  of 

catalogues.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  Jan.  26,  1894. 

Mathematics  and  its  Relation  to  Engineering.  The  "James  Forrest"  lecture  of  May  3,  1894,  by 
John  Hopkinson,  M.  I.  C.  E.  Proc.  Tnsl.  C.  E.,  Vol.  118.  Lon.  Eng.,  June  8,  1894.  Eng. 
Rec,  July  14,  1894,  ef  serj. 

in  Technical  Schools.    Paper  by  Prof.  Mansfield  ^Slerriman  concerning  teachers  and 

text-books  on  this  subject.    Eng.  Rec,  Sept.  29,  1894. 

New  Rule^for  Approximate  Integration.     F.  W.  Durand,  Member  American  Society  Civil 


Engineers  and  Principal  of  School  of  Marine  Construction,  Cornell  ITniversity.  A  valuable 
contribution  to  applied  mathematics,  furnishing  a  new  and  simpler  form  for  "  Simpson's  rule." 
Eng.  News,  Jan.  18  et  al.,  1894. 

Measure.    Fundamental  Principles  of .     A  paper  of  historical  and  descriptive  import  by  T.  C. 

Meudenhall,  Superintendent  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  before  the  Interna- 
tional Engineers'  Congress  at  Chicago.     Tram.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E,  Oct.,  1893. 

Mechanic  Arts  and  Modern  Education.  Lecture  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston,  ably  and  clearly  dis- 
cussing their  interdependence.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Nov.  3,  1894. 

Mechanical  Engineering.  Meeting  of  the  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.  al  Montreal.  Extracts  from  jirocced- 
ings.     Eng.  News,  June  14,  1894. 

Mechanical  Stokers.     See  Boilers  and  Stokers. 

Mechanical  Training.     The  Critical  Side  of .    Lecture  by  Prof.  A.  B.  W.  Kennedy.     Lon. 

Eng.,  Aug.  17,  1894.  Lon.  Engineer,  Aug.  17,  1894.  Mech.  World,  Aug.  17,  1894.  Eng.  News, 
Aug.  30,  1894.  Sri.  Am.  Sup.,  Sept.  1,  1894.  Eng.  Rec,  Sept.  15,  1894.  R.  R.  Gaz.,  Sept. 
28,  1894. 
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Meclianical  Training. — Continued. 

Ttiiunphs.    An  Era  of .     A  popularly  written  article  b)'  Prof.  K.   H.  Thurston  iu  the 

Eiig.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1894. 

Mechanism.    See  Iiilercham/eable  Cons/ruction. 

Metallography.  Microscopic .  By  F.  Osmond,  of  Paris,  France.  Paper  rea<l  at  tlie  Inter- 
national Engineering  Congress,  Chicago.     Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  1893. 

Meter  System.    See  Water  Worh^. 

Mexico.     Industrial  Conditions  in .     Information  relating  to  engineering  in  tliat  country.    By 

John  Birkinbine.     Eng.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1894. 

Microscopic  Examination.     Methods  of  Preparing  Pn/is/inl  Siirjace.'<  of  Iran  ami  .stci-l  jor . 

By  J.  !■:.  Stead.     Lon.  Eng.,  June  22,  1894. 

3Iilitary  Hoads  ami  Bridges.    See  Roads. 

Milling  Machine.     ^4  New recently   brought  out    liy   the  Kcnipsiuith   Machine  Tool  Co., 

Milwaukee.     Illustrated.     Am.  Much..  Nov.  15,  1894. 

Mineral  Exhibit  of  Mis.s(,iirl  at  the  World's  Fair.  By  E.  (>.  Hover,  Ph.D.,  .Superintendent  of  the 
Exhibit.     E.  &  M.  Jour.,  Jan.  13-20,  1894. 

Mineral  Production  of  Nova  Hcotia  in  lS9,i.    E.  d-  .'/.  .Journal,  Jan.  20,  1894. 

Mineral  Statistics  of  the  Vuiled  .Stales  for  IS'J.'  and  IS'JJ  from  the  E.  d-  M.  .Journal.  Eug.  News, 
May  31,  1894. 

Mine  Drainage.     See  Drainage. 

Timbering.     Extensive  and  thorough  illu.strated  paper,  describing  methods  suited  to 

various  conditions,  by  W.  H.  Storms.     Sci.  Am. Sup.,  Sept.  8,  1894,  el ■■^eq. 

Mines.  Drainage  of .  Means  employed  to  drain  a  tiooded  coal  mine  in  Maryland.  The  per- 
meability of  strata  to  air  was  shown  by  the  forcing  out  of  entrapped  air  by  the  water.  Eng. 
News,  March  1,  1894. 

of  Nickel,  Coppei  and  I'lathium   in  the  District  of  Sudbury,  Canada.     By  Jules  Gamier. 

Mems.  Soc.  Jng.  Cir.,  March,  1891. 

.     Jlecent  Devices  for  Detecting  Fire-Damp  iu  Coal .     Description  of  a  simple  lal>ora- 

tory  instrument  invented  by  Mr.  Thoma.s  Shaw,  sf  Philadelphia,  and  a  portable  underground 
instrument  invented  by  Mr.  G.  Chesneau.    Method  of  using  each.    Eng.  Neus,  Nov.  30,  1893. 

.     The  Cgantde  Process  in  the  Transvaal .    Paper  by  "NV.  Fcldtmann.     7-'.  A  M.  .Journal, 


Aug.  4  and  11,  1894. 

See  Electricity,  Faus,  Pump,  .Shaft,  Siuhiug. 


Mining.     Eleclrk-ily  in .     A  well  illustrated  article  of  general  descriptive  interest.    By  F.  O. 

Black  well,  M.  Am.  Ins.  M.  E.     O/ss/e/-,  Jan.,  1894. 

.    Elect rifity  in .    Its  utility  and  economy  frequently  great,  especially  where  water- 
power  is  available.    Examples.    W.  F.  C.  Hasson.    i;/cc.  Ilw-W,  Dec.  8,  1894. 

Electricity  for  Coal .    Paper  by  Mr.  Alan  C.  Bagotbelbre  the  Institution  of  Mechan- 


ical Engineers,  describing  the  application  of  electricity  to  signaling,  illumination  and  trans- 
mission of  power.     Details  of  signaling  ai)paratu.s.     Proc.  List.  Mech.  Eugrs.,  July,  1883. 

Jndu.itries  at  the  World's  Fair.    An  interesting  popular  article  by  B.  W.  Raymond,  Ph.D. 

Eng.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1894. 

in  Soutlieru  Nevada  in  lS9.i.     By  M.  11.  Joseph.     A".  A  .'A  Journal,  .Ian.  27,  1894. 

Machinery.    A  gravity  system  for  handling  coal.     By  Tyler  Calhoun,  Superintendent  of 


Whltwell  Colliery.    Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Engineers'  Association  of  the  South, 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  8.    Etig.  News,  Feb.  22,  1894. 
Mississippi.     Jlydro-Oeology  of  tlie   Upper  Valley.    With  that  of  some  of  the  adjoining 

territory.     Treated  at  length  by  Daniel  W.  INIead.     Eleven  maps.    Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs., 

July,  1894.  /     _  5   A 

Moment  of  Gyration.     On  the  theory  of  Hcxure  and  moiiu'nt  of  resistance  (^  ^  ^-°,   j    ^^''''^  * 

table  comparing  the  transverse  strength  of  Iron,  steel,  timber  and  cement  with  the  strength 

of  the  same  materials  in  direct  stress.    By  B.  F.  La  Rue.    Eng.  News,  June  7,  1894. 
of  Inertia.    Methods  of  Computing and  Similar  Elements  in  Metallic  Structural  Work; 

Polyt.,  March  31, 1894. 
of  lucrlia  of  a  Solid  of  Revolution.     Formula  developed  l>y  .\lbcrt  F.  Hall,  S.B.     Tech. 

quart.,  April,  1894. 
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Mortar.     The  Hardtninf)  of .     Tests  showing  that  the  hardeniug  of  lime  mortar  is  due  only  to 

the  change  from  calcium  hydrate  to  calcium  carbonate,  the  sui)posed  formation  of  calcium 
silicate  not  occurring.     Eng.  KfW.i,  Nov.  22,  1894. 

.    .See  f^ements. 

Mortise  Gear.    Cogging  a  .     Illustrated  article.    By  James  F.  Hobart.    ,^»i.  Much.,  Aug. 

23,  1894. 

Motive  Power,    .'^ee  Jitiiluags,  Gas. 

Motor.    Electric  Railway Tests.    See  Electric  Railiriuj. 

.     Sloiv-Speed  Dyruimo  and  .     Description  of  slow-speed,  four-pole  dynamos  and 

motors  recently  brought  out  by  the  General  Electric  Co.    Illustrated.    Elec.  Eng..  Nov.  21, 

1894. 

.    Some  Facts  about  the  Polyphase  .    Louis  Bell,  Ph.D.,  advocates  their  advantages. 

Elec.  Eng.,  Aug.  15,  1894.     Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E..  Nov.,  1894. 

.     The  Electric .    A  lecture  by  Prof.  F.  B.  Crocker,  delivered  before  the  Franklin 

Institute.     Jour.  Franl;.  Inst.,  May,  1894,  et  seq. 
.     The  Two-Phuse .    Experiments  for  obtaining  the  current  and  electro-motive  force 

curves  by  Dr.  Louis  Duncan,  S.  H.  Brown,  W.  P.  Anderson  and  S.  Q.  Hayes.     Trans.  A.  I. 

E.  K,  Nov.,  1894. 

.     The  Use  of  the  Electric for  Dririug  Machine  Tools.    Discussion,  and  limited  extent 

of  use.    Eng.  Xews,  Aug.  9,  1894. 
.     Capacity  of  Railway .     A  short  article  by  E.  A.  Menill,  with  table  showing  pull  at 

periphery  of  wheel  at  rated  horse-power  and  speed,  and  tons  per  horse-power.    Elec.  Eng., 

March  14,  1894. 

.     Using  Cylinders  and  Pistons.    A  well  written  article  by  W.  Lorenz,  who  tries  to  prove 

that  the  relation  between  the  indicated  and  effective  work  of  a  motor  can  be  expressed  by  the 
formula  of  Pambour.    Ztsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Oct.  27,  1894. 

Repairing  of .    Illustrated  article  by  Jas.  F.  Hobart,  on  testing  and  repairing  street 

car  motors.     ,Sy.  Ry.  Jour.,  Dec,  1894. 

.     Rotatory  Field .     Elementary  theory,  resultant  magnetic  tlux  and  starting  torque 


if  the  impressed  field  is  limited.    Silvanus  P.  Thompson.    Elec.  World,  Dec.  22,  1894. 
.     See  Canal,  Gas,  Petroleum  3Iolor. 


Movable  Dams.    See  Great  Kenawha  Improvement. 

Municipal  Englnetring.  Engineers  as  Commissioners  for  Public  Works.  Address  by  Carl  Schurz 
before  a  national  conference  of  municipal  officers  at  Philadelphia.  He  argues  that  the  head  of 
the  city  engineering  department  should  be  an  engineer.    Eng.  JVews,  Feb.  1, 1894. 

.     Management  of  a  City  Engineer's  Office.    A  paper  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of 

Civil  Engineers  by  Geo.  A.  Kimball.  Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  3,  1894.  A  paper  before  the  same  society 
by  F.  Noyes.    Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  30,  1893. 

.     Xotesfrorn  City  Engineers'  and  other  Municipal  Reports.    Many  valuable  data  presented 

in  very  concise  form.    Eng.  News,  Feb.  15,  1894. 

.    Some  Experiences  of  a  City  Engineer  in  a  Small  City.     Paper  before  Indiana  Engineering 


.Society,  by  C.  G.  H.  Goss,  City  Engineer  of  Martinsville,  Ind.  Popular  description  of  the 
difficulties  encountered.    Eng.  Rec,  Jan.  20,  1894. 

.     The    Office  of  City  Engineer,    Editorial  presenting  the  first  instalment  of  statistics 

gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  embracing  eighty-nine  city  engineers.  Eng. 
News,  Feb.  1,  1894. 

.  See  City  Engineer's  Office,  Streets,  Surrcying,  Parrments,  Paring  Roads,  Streets,  Sanita- 
tion, Sewage,  Sewer,  Sewerage,  Stibicnys. 

Nails  and  Drift  Bolts.    Experiments  to  Determine  Holding  Power  of .    Thesis  of  F.  W.  Clay, 

C.E.,  1893,  Cornell,  awarded  second  prize  in  Engineering  News  thesis  competition.  A  valuable 
series  of  experiments  with  results  ably  presented.  Contains  much  of  practical  value  to  users 
of  nails  and  drift  bolts.  Wire  nails  do  not  hold  as  well  as  cut  nails.  Round  bolts  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  square.     Eng.  Neivs,  Jan.  11,  1894. 

Naphtha.     Production  of in  Russia.    Article  by  F.  Thiess,  based  upon  Russian  sources,  giving 

statistical  and  other  information  regarding  this  important  industry.  .Tour.  f.  Ga.^b.  «.  Wa.s- 
se}'v.,Dec.  1,  1894. 
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Naval  Arcliite«-ture.  I),:,l,,nj-or  a  Ij,ch-<l„cL  Plans  uihI  o-liiualcof  ...st  i$<!00,000)  Illii^lralisl 
Deutsche  BzU/..  Nov.  4,  1893. 

Navigation.     Aerial .     A  Ifcturp  by  .\.  R  Zaln.  hrlorr  tlir  Fninkliii  Ii.Mil.il...     ./,,»,■    /-nwl. 

Inst.,  Oct.,  1S'J4,  elseii. 

.     Menmr  on  Rupid .   15y  J.  Giindry.    Descriptions,  etc.,  .if  llic   •  .kcuii  i!rcyli..iin.ls," 

licating,  lighting,  etc.    Menus.  Soc.  In;/.  Cir.,  A\ni\,  18'.I2. 

.     Toicliifihn  MiUini'tlc  Adherence.     By  >r.  tic  Hivdi.     llhisiiatcl.      Mhns  S,r   In<i    Cir 

Nov.,  1S92. 

Navy.  No(e.<s  ,«,  M,uhii,ery  i,f  the  New  Ke.vw/.v  „f  the  V.  S.  yar,/.  1'ap.T  by  KiiKJiHHT-in-riiief, 
George  M.  Melville,  U.  S.  N.,  before  the  Society  of  Naval  .\rcliitects  ami  Miiriiic  KuRlneerii, 
giving  a  description  of  recent  improvements  in  machinery  made  tc»  w-cnre  the  grwitt-st  economy 
tor  varying  .speeds  of  vessels.  Coal  consumption  for  various  spee<is,  rwhicin^  weights  of 
engines,  .standardizing  indicator.*,  etc.  /•;»'/.  .V./c.<,  Nov.  :;o,  iS'.i:;.  \,.,.  r  ,(•  /.'  ./../'.  ,  .Ian., 
1894. 

.      See  .Steani.ihip.i. 


Navy  of  the  U.   S.     The   New .     Table  of  cla.ssiticaiion,  dimensions,   battery,  tliickni-s-t  of 

armor,  etc.,  including  forty-six  vessels.      TJrtjr.  Xews,  .Tan.  4,  1894. 
Niagara  Gorge.     General  description,  formations  encountered,  and  prot>able  a^e,  bv  I,.  I,.  Hiick. 

Trans.  A.  fs.  C.  E.,  Aug.,  1894. 
Niagara  Hirer  Jtisrharge.     See  Dischartje. 
Oil.     Tests  of (III  Prn.isian  Railroads.     Specilications  and  tests  taken  Iroiu   DimjU-r's /V/j/^f^A- 

nisches  Jonrnal.     R.  R.  Oaz.,  Jan.  19,  1894. 

for  Lubricants,  and  Tests  of .    Abstract  of  report  of  committee  on  oiling  devices  of 

Amercaii  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.     Am.  En;/.  .(•  R.  R.  Jour.,  .July,  1S94. 

Oil  Engines.     See  Engines. 

Omiiimeter.    Snroei/in;/  with  (in .     Description  of  tlie  Eckhold  lield  instrument  and  its  work. 

by  Edward  William  Young,  >r.  Inst.  C.  V..     I'ruc.  Inst.  C.  K,  Vol.  117. 

Ordnance   and   Armor  Maniifaetiire.     W.   H.    .Tacques  describes  present   progres.*,    with  i-siieeial 

reference  to  the  question  of  wire  guns.     Pror.  U.  .s\  .V.  /. ,  Vol.  XX.  No.  3. 
Oxide  of  Zinc.    See  Zinc. 
Paddle  Wheels  for  Steamers.     Article  by  O.  I'lamm,  well  illustratetl  and  showing   inten-stini; 

results  of  experiments  with  a  paddle-wheel,  with   helical-sha|icd   vanes.     Xl.^ch.  \'rr.  In;/., 

Dec.  8,  1894. 
Panama  Canal.    See  Canal. 
Patent  Oftice.     Concernin;/  a  Chani/e  of  Policy  in  the  .     Hy  Philip  .Mauro.     .lu«iilviiiK  lb.- 

past  practice  of  liberality  in  granting  patents.     Trans.  .1.  /.  E.  /:.,  I'eb.,  March,  April,  1894. 
Pavements.    Asphalt  .    Data  concerning  cost,   materials,    methods,  etc..  fr<mi    forly-nlne 

American  cities.     En;/.  News,  Sept.  27,  1894. 
.     Asphalt  .     General  discussion  of  the  miture  and  application  of  asphalt  ami  ii« 

advantages,  by  S.  Whinery.     .four.  .Issn.  Eiuj.  .Socs.,  .Sept.,  1894. 
.     Australkin  Ilardivoodfor .     Its  advantages  advocated  by  Walter  Alexander  Smith. 

in  a  paper  showing  its  efficiency  in  Australia,  where  its  life  is  taken  as  about  twenty  year;*. 

En;/.  Rec,  Nov.  24, 1894. 
— .     Brick  Pavements.     A  continuation  of  articles  in  Eni/ineerin;/  Rrcnrd  Iroin  p.  ;H<'..  Vol. 

XXVIII.     Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  30,  1893. 
of  Younq.'itoivn,  O.    Short  descrii.tion  ol  the  practice  in  that  .ity.     »y  City   Engineer 

F.  M."  Lillie."   Abstracted  from  the  proccedin.i;s  of  Ohio  .s.iciely  of  Surveyors  and  Knglnecn. 

Eng.  News,  March  28,  1894. 

-.     Roadways  and  Street .     General  statement  of  the  subje.t.     Hy  Willlan.  L.  Dick- 


inson.   ,sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Aug.  11,  1894. 

Paving.    Asphalt at  Muncie,  Indiana.     Illustrated,     /v/i.^. -Vfuw,  May  31.  1894. 

.     Brick  of  Rockford,  III.    Described  by  W.  .V  Darling.     Items  of  ,.«t,  etc.,  given. 

Eng.  Rec,  May  26,  1894. 
.     Coinpar'atire  Valneof  Difere,,!  .Materials for .    A  table  given  by  D.  W.  Mea.l.  O.F... 


Eng.  News,  .Tune  7,  1894. 
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Paving  —t'oiitiimecl. 

.     Cdxt  of  Concrete in   Washington,    Short  abstract  from  the  Rei>i>rt  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia.    St.  Hi/.  Jour.,  Jan.,  1894. 

.     Recent  Engli.sh    Vit.irs  on .     Abstracts  from  a  paper  by  Lewis   H.  Isaacs,  F.R.I. , 

B.A.,  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London.    A  general  examination  of  different  kinds 
of  paving,  with  comments  and  recommendations.     Eng.  Rec.,  Feb.  10,  1894. 

Street .    An  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  delivered  before  the  University  of 


Minne.sota  by  F.  W.  Cappelin.     Year  Book  of  Soc.  of  Eng.,  Univ.  of  Minn.,  1894. 

.     See  Tests,  Bricks,  A.iphall,  Macadamizing,  Road.'i. 

Peru.    Business  Opporinnities  in .    Shows  the  large  but  undeveloped  resources  of  that  country. 

Eng.  Mag.,  June,  1894. 

Petroleum  for  Fuel.     See  Fuel. 

Petroleums.      T/ie   Ohio  and   Contidiuu   Sulphur .      I>istribution,  and  methods   of  analysis 

to  determine  their  composition.    By  Prof.  Charles  F.  Mabery.    Discussion.    Jour.  Assn.  Eng. 
Socs.,  Nov.,  1894. 

Motor.    KHrting's .    An  article  describing  this  machine  so  well  known  in  Germany. 

It  is  sufficiently  illustrated  so  as  to  make  its  construction  plain  to  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  motor.     Pr.  Msch.  Cnsfr.,  Nov.  22,  1894. 

Motors.      Peculiarities  in  English .     An  article,  very  fully  illustrated,  showing  in 


detaU  various  English  petroleum  motors,  and  pointing  out  their  peculiarities.  Pr.  Msch. 
Cnsl'.,  Oct.  11,  1894. 

Phospliate  IVIining  in  Florida.  History  and  description  of  Florida's  phosphate  industry,  giv- 
ing methods  of  mining,  etc.  Well  illustrated.  By  Alfred  Allen,  M.A.  Eng.  Mag.,  March, 
1894. 

Photograi>hy  I'.siful  for  Reconnoisance  Sketches.  Its  advantages  at  times  in  a  rapid  topographical 
examination  of  a  country  illustrated  and  described  by  A.  Laussedat.  Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Dec.  8, 
1894. 

.     See  Snrreying. 

Photometric  Tests.  Comparative  measurement  of  light  emitted  liy  two  himinous  bodies,  with 
description  of  photometer,  and  table  of  results  of  sixty-tliree  tests  of  gas  burners.  Illus- 
trated.    Thomas  D.  Miller.     Jour.  ,!.«■».  Eng.  .V'«>-.,  May,  1894. 

Photometry.     Report  of  the  Dutch  C'ouimission  on  .     Article  liy  H.  Kruss,  giving  an  abstract 

of  the  above  report,  in  which  the  various  practical  methods  in  photometry  are  discussed,  and 
also  recommendations  as  to  the  best  methods  are  given.  The  report  is  rather  severely  criti- 
cised by  tlie  reviewer.     Jour.  f.  Gu.ih.  u.  Was.'.err.,  Oct.  20,  1894. 

Pier.     Masonrg  .     Fuilure  of  ii und  a  Rock  Foundation.     By  William   Barclay  Parsons. 

Trans.  A.  C.  K,  June,  1894. 

Piers.    See  Caissons. 

Piles.     Bearing  Power  of .     A  comparison  of  the  bearing  power  of  piles,  as  given  by  various 

formulse,  with  the  results  of  actual  tests.    Eng.  Mech.,  July,  1894. 

.     Bearing  Power  of .     Experiments  by  E.  F.  Gadd,  student  of  Lehigh  University  for 

thesis  work.    Eng.  News,  April  26,  1894. 

.    Bearing  Power  of .    Formulas  for  drop-liammer,  steam  hammer  and  gunpowder 

driver.    Eng.  Mws,  April  5, 1894. 

.    Concrete .    Their  use  as  substructure  for  foundations  of  buildings  on  soft  ground 

in  Wellington,  New  2k!aland.  Method  of  construction  and  appliances  used.  Eng.  Rec, 
Dec.  29,  1894. 

.     Driving  of by  Water  Jet.     Illustrated  description  of at  the  Interstate  Bridge  at 

Omaha,  Neb.    Eng.  News,  April  19,  1894. 

.    Protection  of Against  the   Teredo  Navalis.    By   K.   Montford.     Methods  used   on 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  Co.'s  lines.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Feb.,  1894,  Vol.  XXXI. 

.     Protectionof .     Toredo-proof  Sheathing,  as  used  by  the  Standard  Paint  Co.  of  New 

York,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Piles  painted  with  P.  &  B.  compound  and  then  wrapped  with 
burlaps  soaked  with  the  same.    Eug.  News,  Feb.  8,  1894. 

.    See  Foundations. 


Pile  Driver.     Overhanging  Piroted .     Illustrated  description.     Eng.  Rec,  yidy  19,  i89i. 
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Pipe.     Cas(  Iron ,  Imjiiu:/  Te,slx  of w/iitc  uudrr  Hi/tlroxlutic  I'nssHi;.    Sliorl  arlii-k-.     Illus- 
trated.   Eng.  Mec,  June  0,  1894. 

.    Steam Coverintj.    Table  showing  the  ondeiisatiou  of  steam  in  \A\wf  <-..\er«-«»  wilJi 

ditterent  materials,  as  determined  by  e.vjwriments  of  W.  M.  Dickenson.    y^ircr.St'pl.,  1894. 

.     A  Method  of  .Vanu/acture  of  Large  Steam .     Paper  by  Iharles  H.  Manning,  M.  .\ni. 

See.  M.  E.,  giving  details,  and  stating  the  advantages  of  riveted  mild  sKh-I  |ii|»'.     A',,./.  /?r. .. 

July  28, 1894.    Pohpc,  Jan. ,  1894. 

■     Flow  of  Water  hi .    Simple  formula  for  determining  the  dlsclmrgi- rnun  |ii|»".  i.f 

various  sizes,  by  William  Cox.     Pracl.  Engr. ,  Nov.  23,  1894. 

Standardization  of  Flanges  of .     Re|)ort  of  committee  on  same.     Table  of  ^lalldur<l 


submitted.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1893,  Vol.  XH'. 

.    See  Conduit,  Corrosion,  Electrolysis,  WaJer  Works. 

Pipe  Laying.    See  Water  Works. 

Planimeter.     Coradi's  Rolling .     Fully  described  and  illustrated.     Rep.  Clif.  Engrt.  I'.  .\  .4., 

1893,  Vol.  III. 

Plate  Girder.  The  Xinety-third  Street  Subway  under  the  Illinois  Central  liailnnul  Trorkt  ni 
Chicago.     Plate  girder  span  with  shallow  floor.    Illustrat<-d.     /?.  7?.  G«:..  March  3,  1894. 

.    See  Bridge. 

.     Comments  on  Current  Pracliee  in  the  Design  of .     By  Prof.  Edgar  Marlmrg.     havnr^ 

the  use  of  one-eighth  of  area  of  web  as  tlange  area.     Pror.  Eng.  Cluh.   /ViiAi.,  Jan. -March. 

1894.  Eng.  Rec,  March  24,  1894.     Eng.  Seu-s,  March  22,  1894. 
Graphic  Showing  of  Rivet  Pilch  in  Plate  Oirders.     Diagram  fur  olilaiuiug  "ame  lor 


depth  up  to  110  inches,  with  shears  as  high  as  140,000  imunds.     (hurle-  H.  Wright,  Kdgi' 

Moor.     Eng.  Rec,  Jan.  27,  1894. 
Plumbing.    Examiiles  of  practice,  >vith  illustrations.     Eng.  liec,  May  5,  1S94. 

i7i  a  New  York  Bathromn.    Illustrated  description.    Eng.  Rec.,  April  14,  1894. 

in  a  New   York  Infirnutrii.     Illustrated  and   described.     £•/!</.  /.'.r.,  May  2t".  and  June  J, 

1894. 

in  Mivihdtliin  Life  Inminince  Building.    Giving  general  couditious,  descripli f  water. 


drainage  aud  trap  ventilation  plant,  plans  of  pipe  coils  and  sewer  lines.  \n\>cs  and   connec- 
tions, roof  tanks.     Eng  Rec,  June  30,  el  seg. 

in  the  3Ietropolitan  Building,  New   York,    (ieueral  iles.ripli.m  and   plau-.     lu-g.  Iter.. 

Feb.  24,  et  seg. 

in  Wainrighl  Building,  St.  Louis.    General  description  and  plans  of  pumps,  tanks,  Iwiler 

and  pipe  details.    Eng.  Rec,  Jan.  20,  1804.    Details  of  the  barber  shop  and  t-.ilet  room.     Hog. 
.Rec,  Feb.  10,1894. 

.    Regulation.^  and  rules  of  examining  hoards  of  carious  citie.<.    A  seric-s  of  illustrated  artirlcv 

Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  2,  1893,  et  .se<j. 

.    Regulations  of  Practice  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  other  Cities.     Eng.  P'C,  April  M. 

1894,  et  seg. 

Regulalion.s  of  Practice  in  I'ilt.shurg,  Pa..    Twentv-nine  rules,  as  given  by  the  Dei«rl 


uient  of  Public  Safety.    Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  3, 1894. 
.     The  Plumbing  Examinations  of  the  Ijmdon  Engineers.     Eng.  Pe...  March  .11,  IsM. 


Pneumatic  Postal  System.    See  Postal  System. 

Pneumatic  Tube.     The .S>7.m  of  the  CUy  Press  .U...ia,i.„.  .f  t'Uu-ago.     UluMrat.-l  arlicl.- 

by  W.  L.  .'^tebbings.     Eng.  News,  July  5,  1894. 
Polyphase  Apparatus.    By  Louis  Bell.    Giving resultsof  American  practic-c.   Tra,,..  A. /.  K  K, 

Feb.  and  March,  1894. 
Portland  Cement.    See  Cement. 
Ports.     Commercial .     The  Plant  of  Maritime  Commercial  Puts  .„  P.anc..     Hy  II    l'e,pr«.. 

Ingenieur  des  Fonts  et  ChaussCes,  for  the  International  Engint^nng  Congre.,  ■;','•***■ 

accompanied  by  drawings  of  works,  of  cranes,  etc.     Trans.  .!/«.  .v«-.  '  •   A...  Nov.      J.  • 

Postal  System.  The  First  Cnile.d  Stat..  Pneumatic—,  "'"r^™'-;  f*^";'''';"  "[  t^^J'i'^V 
delphia  system.    By  A.  Falkena..,  with  discussion.     Proc  Eng.  Club  Ph.b...  Apr.l-Junc.  1894. 

Powder.  Th.ManufaclureofSmokele..s—.  Ditterent  pr.....se,.d..scri.H.i.  By  .*«•«  G»jt.«..«n, 
Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     Sci.  Am  S",...  .\ug.  2...  Is94. 
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PoAver  Absorption.     See  Circiihtr  Saw. 

.  Animal .  as  Applied  to  Cuiriar/es  and  Ve/iieks.  A  novel  and  interesting  paper  en- 
titled "  Haulage  by  Horses."  Illustrated  with  instructive  diagrams  by  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  of 
England.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIV. 

.     Electrical  Transmission  of from  Xiaijara  Fa/l.s.     Abstract  of  paper  read  by  Prof. 

George  Forbes,  before  Inst,  of  Electrical  Engineers,  London.    Elec.  Eng.  Dec,  20,  1894,  et  se<j. 

.     Its  Generation,  Tran,smis.sion  and  Use.     President's  address  by  Prof.  Alexander  B.  W. 

Kennedy,  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.     Proc.  Inst.  Meeh.  Enr/rs.,  April,  1894. 
Enc/.  Bee,  July  28,  1?94,  et  seq. 

.     Notes  on  Electric .     Paper  by  D.  Selby-Bigge,  discussing  the  cost  and  etticiency  of 

electric  transmission  of  power.    Prac.  Engr.,  Oct.  5,  1894. 

.    Transmission  of .    A  paper  by  W.  A.  Anthony,  on  the  conditions  of  ecoimmy  in  long 

distance  transmission  of  jiower  by  electricity.    Elec.  Eng.,  May  30,  1894. 

Transmission  of bij Ekctricitg.  An  estimate  by  Edwin  J.  Houston  and  A.  E.  Ken- 
nelly  of  the  distance  to  which  Niagara  water-power  can  be  economically  transmitted  by  elec- 
tricity.    Elec.  Eng.,  May  2, 1894. 

.     Transmission  of hij  Electricitij.     By  Francis  B.  Crocker.     A  non-technical  article. 


Eiifi.  Mag.,  June,  1894. 
.     Transmission  of •  by  EleclricUg.    Short  description  of  the  three-phase  transmission 

plant  at  Taftville,  Conn.     Power  transmitted  4J^  miles.     Elec.  Eng.,  May  2,  1S94.     St.  Ry. 

.Tour.,  May,  1894.     Eng.  Pec,  May  5,  1894 
.     Traiismission  of  Xiagnra  Watar .      Paper  on  the  distance  to  which  the   Niagara 

water-power  can  be  economically  transmitted,  by  Chas.  E.  Emery.    Elec.  Eig.,  May  28,  1894. 

.  Traiumission  of ,  ivith  an  Analysis  of  Compound  Air  Compressors.  General  discus- 
sion of  the  theory  and  advantage  of  these  compressors.  By  A.  E.  Chodzko.  Am.  Eng.  & 
P.  R.  Jour.,  Aug.,  1894.     Eng.  Bee,  May  5,  1894. 

— —  Transmission.     Three-Phase  Electrical  System  of .     A  description   of  the  system   in 

successful  operation  at  Redlands,  Cal.  Plant  installed  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  St. 
Py.  .Tour.,  Dec,  18i>3. 

.    See  Gas. 


Planti  and  Water .     A  paper  by  John  Mackenzie,  giving  the  cost  of  coal  for  plants  of 

various  load  factors,  and  comparing  this  with  the  cost  of  water-power  for  plants  of  same  load 
factors.     ,sy.  Ry.  Jour.,  Dec,  1893. 

Power  Plant.    Electric .     The  Arnold  system  of  construction   feu- .      Well   illustrated 

description.     Etig.  News,  May  19,  1894. 

.    Electric  .     The  economical  management  of  electric   power  stations    discussed 

by  George  T.  Hauchett.  Elec.  World,  Oct.  (j,  1S94,  et  .seq.  By  Frank  H.  Pitcher.  Trans.  Can. 
■Soc.  C.  E.,  Jan. -June,  1894. 

.     Electric  Driven   by    Turbines  at  Columbia  Mills,    Columbia,  S.  C.    Three-phase 

system.  Large  plant.  Illustrated  description.  Eng.  News,  May  3,  1834.  Eng.  Pec,  May  5, 
1894. 

•    Electric  .^n- Itch- Boards.    General  description  by  F.  R.  Slater.    Power,  Aug.,  1894. 

in  the  Realty  Building.    General  description  of  and  location  of  machinery,  etc. 

Illustrated.    Eng.  Pec,  Dec.  16,  1893,  April  28,  1894,  and  May  12,  1894. 

Of  Niagara  Fulls.      Description,  with   inset  sheet  of  drawings  and  illustrations  of 

tunnel,  etc,  and  power-house.    Eug.  News,  April  26,  and  May  24, 1894. 

of  Street  Railways.    A  valuable  paper  on  the  performance  of .    Illustrated.     Many 

data  given.  Results  tabulated.  By  Wm.  A.  Pike  and  T.  W.  Hugo.  Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E., 
Vol.  XIV,  1893. 

Plant  of  the  Broadway  Cable  Pmid.     Fully  illustrated.     Eng.  Pre,  March  10,  1894. 

of  the  Orosvenor-Dale  Company,  with  test  of  a  Wheelock  compound  engine.  Rock- 
wood's  system.    Illustrated.    Eng.  Pec,  Nov.  3,  1894. 

• of  the  Lynn  and  Boston  P^iilroad  Co.     An  illustrated  article  describing  the  building  and 

power  equipments  of  this  road.  Corliss  engines  and  water  tubular  boilers.  ,St.  Py.  Jovr., 
Jan.,  1894. 
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Power  Plant — Couliuued. 


of  the.   UiUm  Railrmul  O).,   Prorideita;   /.'.   /.     |.„l|   atul   illuM,:.!.-,!  de.s,ri|.ti..„   ,.f  ll.r 

engine  and  boiler  cuiipiuont.     Deluils  of  c..nstni.li..n  ..f  a  «roiiL'lit-ir..M  llv-»h.-.'l      /»,./v, 
April,  1894. 

of  the  Worresti'r  Traction  Co.    Short  addition  to  description  published  in  tli.'  .v.r,/  n.tit. 

way  Jotirnnl  of  July,  1893.     St.  Ry.  Jour.,  Jan.,  1891. 
Operalwn.    Paper  read  before  the  New  York  Street  Riiihvay  A.s.s.Kiuti..n  by  J.  B.  Crave. 

giving  methods  of  securing  economy,  with  discussion.    .S7.  Ry.  Guz.,  Sept.  22,  \»M. 
P'>(».9  end  Efficieunj  of  the .     A  paper  by  Wni.  .\.  Pike,  read  l)efore  the  .\ni.rioii 


Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.    Power,  Jan.,  1894. 

•      The   J-Ja.f/erii of  the  Brooklyn   City  Roitroiid.     Description   of  euginis,  IjoiUTs  and 

chimney.    Boilers  are  set  in  two  tiers,  one  above  the  other.    Stack  is  2it2  Ject  high.    si.  Ity 
Jour.,  Dec,  1893.     Elee.  Eny.,  Dec.  <!,  1893. 

•     Tlie  New of  the  Edi.soii  ICleetrie  lUuminutingCo.  of  Brwklyn.   Deavripljon  with  plan 

and  section  showing  tlie  system  of  coal  handling.    Elec.  Eny.,  Feb.  28,  1894. 
•     See  Electric  Lighting  and  Street  Railways,  Electric  Railways,  Water  Worki. 


Precise  Levels  and  Description  of  Bench  Marks  with  Diagrams  Showing  Location.    .See  Surveys  ttf 

Red  River. 

Pressure.     Mean  Efffrtive ,;*■  Affected  liy  Pi.ston  Sj>erd.     A   table  by  the  Roger*  Ix>couiotive 

Company,  giving  the  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  piston  fordiflerent  siK-eds  of  engine.    Ry. 

Eng.  X-  Mech.,  Jan.,  1894. 
rrinting.     Modern  Machinery    in  the    United   States.     Type-making,   setting    and    distribiuiDi; 

machines.    The  article  is  quite  complete  and  is  well  illustrateti ;  most  of  matorJHl  is  new. 

E.  Wentscher.     Zlsch.  Ver.  Liy.,  Nov.  10,  1894  et  seq. 
Projectiles.     The  Johnson  Armor-Piercing  Shot.     Many  illustratioii>  of  t('>i>.     Pror.  r.  .v.  .V.  f.. 

1894,  Vol.  XX. 
Propellers.     Efficiency  of .     .Vn  inve.stigatioii  of  lu-opoUcr  elticirmy  a.s  iU'|>endi'iil  on  ilu-  sur- 
face form  of  the  ))ropelIci-.     Ky  W.  l<\  Diirand,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     Tran.-.  .1.  .V  M.  /.'..  Vol.  .\1V. 

1893. 
.     The  Action  of  Screw  .     Discussion  by  J.  A.  Norman  of  the  inllucnt-e  of  dupUi  o( 

immersion  and  speed  of  the  pro|)eller  upon  the  rupture  of  the  eoluuiu  of  water  •wt  in  nioiinn 

by  its  action.     Lon.  Eng.,  July  13,  1894. 
Pulleys.     Dimensions  of  Ca.it-iron .    Formulas  and  tabk-  for .     Keprini  from  .\lrrhiuiir,ii 

World.    Am.  Eng.  A  R.  R.  Jour.,  March,  1894.     Dimensions  of  variouj*  parU  of  cast-iron  pul- 
leys with  double  arms.     Am.  Eng.  &  R.  R.  Jour.,  June,  18!i4. 
Pulp  Mill.    The  mill  of  the  Cliff  Paper  Co.,  of  Niagani  l"all>,  N.    V..  .bv  riU-d  by   \ValI:i..-  i 

John-^^on.     rra».v.  .4.  S.  C.  E,  Aug.,  1894. 
Pump.     An  Automatic  Duplex  Connected  Home  ,  for  a  private  re^idenc•e  in  New  York  City 

Design  for ,  with  text.     Eng.  Rec,  March  24,  1894. 

.     .1  Test  of  the  Pohle  Air  Lift .    By  L.  B.  >rerriani.     Eng.  .\>ir,,  July  12.  IS'Jl 

.     Centrifugal .     A  description  of  the  centrifugal  pumping  plant  at  Man-  I.Iaii.l  Nm  r 

Yard,  California,  by  John  H.  Cooper.     Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  Oct.,  1894. 
.     Mine  Pump,   a  New  Form  of .      Illustrated  decription   by    liicbard   Tlioi, i, 

Cassier,  July,  1894. 
.     Theory  of  the  Action  of  the .     Prof.  J.  T.  Nieolson  gives  an  exteiidwl  rO.-.uuu-  and 

discu.ssion  in  general,  with   the  results  of  Bach's  cxiKTinicul,-.     Tciim.  r„„.  .Mk-.  r.  K.  Jan.  - 

June,  1894. 

Tests  of  a .     A  pump  receiving  sucti.m  water  under  pressure.     Illuslnited.     H;   It 


Van  Norris.     Tran.y.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIV,  1893. 
Pumps.     Centrifugal  .     General  discussion.     By  John  RichanLs.     Mtch.  World,  Auk.  3,  1*«1. 

et  seq.     Am.  Eng.  &  R.  R.  Jour.,  Sei)t.,  1894,  et  seq. 
.     Centrifugal  as  Applied  to  High  Lifts.    Pro,H.sed  modification  of  di«.harg,-  lo  M^n.re 

higher  lifts.    3Iech.  World,  Aug.  3,  1894. 
_.     Steam .     On  the  Working  of  —  on  the  Ru.s,.nn  .^,utl„r.,t.r..  l!ai„n.y>.    <  ..n.,«ri«,U 

of  the  economic  work  done  by  the  various  makes.    By  Alexander  Boradin.  EnRlnfer  Dim-U.r 

Illustrated.     Proc  Iu.kI.  Mrh.  Engr^.,  Oct.,  \mX 
.     See  Irriga/ioi,. 
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riiiiii>iii$i' Basin.     Curcr  fur .     As  designed  by  I''raiik  P.  Johnson  and  erected  over  the  basin, 

and  the  well  of  40  feet  diameter.     Rej>.  of  Ci/i/  Kugineer  of  Walllnrm,  Manx.,  for  1893. 
EiKjiiie.    Test  of  an  AUis  triple-expansion  engine,  at  North  Point  Station,  Milwaukee, 


Wise.    Report  by  R.  C.  Carpenter,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.    Kikj.  Rpc,  Dec.  2,  1892. 
.     Box/oil    Water  Works.     Description  of  Mystic  Pumping  Engine  No.  4,  with  full-page 

drawing  of  same.     litiff.  liec,  Jan.  27,  1894. 
.     7/.V  Miiiry  Points,  Faults  ami  Pfculiarilit's.     A  series  of  articles  by  Ernest  W.  Naylor, 

M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.    Articles  are  of  a  jdain,  descrijitive  character,  illustrated.     Fin'  ami  Wairr, 

Jan.  6, 1894,  et  se;/. 

.     Ti'st  of at  Biriniiiff/iaiii  (Ala.)  ]Vat/'r  Works.    Full  report.    iX*/. -Rpc,  Jan.  13,  1894. 

.     The  Naylor  Cross  Compound for  very  High  Pres.tures.    Illustrated.    Jrora  ^^e,  April 

4,  1894.    Eng.  Neios,  April  5,  1894.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  April  C,  1894. 

.     See  Fiigiiie,  Test,  Water  Works. 

.     Recent  praetice  ill .     An  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  this  subject  by  F.  W. 


De{in,  M.E.     Illustr.ated.     Jour.  X.  E.  W.  W.  Assn.,  Dec,  1893. 

Punching  Tests  irith  Different  Forms  of  Pmielies.      TIicnis  work  of  Geo.   S.   Allen.      Diagrams 
showing  c()iii|p;ii'ative  itressurcs  rcciuiicd  l>y  the  different  punches.     Fng.  News,  May  3,  1894. 
Quarries,    ^ee. stone,  Calileirays. 

Quarrying  Methods  of  the  Ancients.  As  illustrated  by  Egyptian  and  Indian  works  and  monu- 
ments.    By  W.  F.  Durfee,  M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.    Eng.  Mag.,  July,  1894.    Stone,  Dec.,  1894. 

Rac-k  Railway.     E.rperiences  in  Regard  to  the  Operation  if  the .     An  interesting  and  freel>' 

illustrated  paper  by  Albert  Schneider,  Germany.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIV,  1893. 

in  Japan.     Complete  description,  by  S.  Kikkawa,  of  the  rout€,  character  of  construction 

and  equipment  of  this  Abt  rack  railway,  rising  1,670  feet  in  five  miles,  with  illustrations. 
Lim.  Eng.,  Oct.  19,  1894. 

.      Mani'on   and  Pik-e's  Peak  .      Detailed    illustrated    description,    by   Thomas   F. 

Richards(m,of  this  rack  railroad,  nearly  nine  miles  long  and  having  an  average  grade  of  over 

16  percent.    Jour.  As.m.  Eng.  Socs.,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     /'ike's  P.'ot .     An  interesting,  popular  and  well  illustrated  article  on  the  ascent  of 

tliis  iiiiiuiitaiii  by  rail.    P>y  Albert  Spies.    C'((«.wy,  June,  1894. 
.     The  Barmen  Eleetric  .      Illustrated  article  describing  this  line,  whose  greatest 

grade  is  19  per  cent.,  and  the  average  10  per  cent.    .sy.  Ry.  Rev.,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     Tlie  S.  Ellero-Saltino .    Descrijitiou  of  this  central  rack  railway,  by  Julian  Edward 


Caccia,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     Proe.  In^f.  ('.  E.,  Vol.  117.     Eiuj.  News,  Sept.  6,  1894. 
.      The  Weiigeni-Al/j ,  Stvil.-erland.     By  T.  Delmar,  Ph.D.,  C.E.     Length,  11.1  miles. 

Grades  from  8  per  cent,  to  19  per  cent.    Cost  172,072  per  7nile.  with  gage  of  2  feet,  7%  inches. 

/;.  R.  Gaz.,  Feb.  9,  1894. 
Radiators.     Condensation  in  Cast  Iron .     Tests  made  liy  William  J.  Baldwin,  and  diagram  ol 

curves  of  condensation.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  July,  1894.     Lon.  Engineer,  Oct.  26,  1894. 

.    J'lane  and  Extended  Surface  .    Details  and  results  of  comparative  tests,  by  Profs. 

J.  E.  Denton  and  D.  .'i.  Jacobus.     Eng.  Ree.,  .Sept.  8,  1894. 

Rail-cleaning  Machine.     Illustrated  descrii)tiiin  of  a  German  machine  for  cleaning  the  rails  of  a 

street  railway  line.     Eng.  News,  Oct.,  1894. 
Rails.     Girder in  Building  Construction.     Descrijiticm  uf  ilicir  use  in  a  building  at  Steelton, 

Pa.,  by  H.  P.  Jones,  M.E.     Eng.  Ree.,  Aug.  4,  1894. 
.     Manniny^s  Double  Life  Rail.     Describing  the  recently  patented  rail  having  additional 

u.etal  on  the  rail  head.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  July  20,  1894. 
.     Movement  of  Long .     Experiments  on  the .     Experiments  and  conclnsions  of 

A.  Torrey,  Chief  Engineer  of  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  with  diagrams.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  July  27, 

1894. 

Proper  Bonding  of on  Electric  Roads.     Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  New 

Orleans  Electrical  Society  by  H.  J.  Malochee.    St.  Ry.  Jour.,  April,  1894. 

.  Standard .  For  stone  block  paved  streets.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  through  Syra- 
cuse, showing  iron  tram  bar  attachment  to  the  standard  rail,  converting  it  into  a  tramway 
rail.     Illustrated.     7.'.  R.  (lax.,  Jan.  26,  1894. 
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Steel 


.     Discussion  of  Ih-sI  lorm  l.,  sccmv  siitnu-ss  iin.l  .Inriil.iliiy.     Hv  I'.  |[.  Imi.I- 


lay,  C.E.    Ry.  Jlev.,  Aug.  IS,  18!i4.     J.\  J!.  0„r.,  An-   17,  18'.i4.     /{,/.  /■:„„..  Nnv./isyi. 
.    See  Oasl-weldiiu/. 


Railroad  Accitknl.     Ou   the  Dclawaio.   Ln.k:nvaiina  .v   WrM.ri January   l.lil,      F.lii.,ilal 

B.  R.  Gaz.,  Jan.  19,  1894.  '  ' 

'Occidents.     The  Lackawanna's  defence  of  the  time  interval.     //.  A',  (i,,:.,  Jan.  2<;,  IHy4. 

in  the.  United  States  in  Deremher.    Complete  list,  sulxlivid.-a  into  :  (nllisi<.n>  :  CrosaiuK'. 

etc.;  Defects  of  Roads;  Defects  of  Equipment ;  NcKligence  in  0|,.ialii.j; ;  Infon-s«>i.  Ol.^ 

structions  ;  Unexidained.     i?.  7?.  (;«2.,  Jan.  26, 1894. 

■    -inrjlo-ChiHan  Nilrate .    Description,  with  map  and  pionie.     A'l/.  AVr.,  Jan.  20,  18'.»4. 

•     Automatic  SignaHiig.     The  Lattig  Automatic   Klcclri.- ■■^•maphorc  Mot.ir.     tllustrateil 

description.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  May  1894. 

A  Year\s History  in  liiini/j,'.     Hy  W.  M.  .Vckwortli.     /,'.  /;.  Ga:..  June  2y,  1894. 

■     B/ock- System.     Leonard's .     Illustrated  and  described.     /.'./.'.','.;:.,  July  27.  1894. 

■     Brakes  for  HigTv-Speed  Trains.    A  trial  of  the  Westinghouse .     j:„a.  NVic*  Aprill2 

1894. 

Biiit(liiir/s.    I)escrii)ti<)ii  of  llliimis  rcuiral  liailway  Shops  at  Biirn-i.!.',  III.,  i r  Chiciigo, 

R.  R.  Gaz.,  Feb.  9,  1894. 

Oars.     Description   and    drawings  of  recent   design  <d' steel    frame  car    fcpr   NortVdk  A 

Southern  R.  R.  Ry  G.  R.  Joughkins,  Supt  Motive  Power.  Abstract  of  a  pa|K.r  reiid  iH-fon- 
the  New  York  Railway  Club,  January  18,  by  G.  R.  Joughkins  ;•  also  one  iM-fore  the  Wi-.ierii 
Railway  Chib  by  J.  D,  Mcllwain.  JCny.  Xews,  I'd).  1,  1894.  A'.  R.  G,i:  .  .[an,  12,  IS94.  Hy. 
Rev.,  Feb.  3,  1894.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  Feb.  9,  1894. 

.    Illustrated  description  of  the  dynamometer  car  idtlie  Paris,  Lyons  and  .Med    Ituilway, 

France.     Ry.  Rt'v.,  March  24,  1894. 
.     Interior  decoration  of  passenger  coaches  described  and  very  fully  ilhisiraleil.     A".  A* 

Gaz.,  June  8,  1894. 

.     The  De  Kalb  ventilating  window  illustrated  and  describe<I.     Eng.  Ii^eat,  April  I'J,  1894. 

.     Gondola  Ilopjj/'r  Boltoin .     Illustrated  dcscrii)tion  of  the  28-fool  car  of  the  Norf<dk 


&  Western  R.  R.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  8,  1804. 
Cars  of  100,000  Pounds  Freiyht  Oipaeily,  Chicago  A  Xorlli  Wcni.-ih  H.   K.     ||lu«trale<l 

description.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  15,  1894. 
.     Standard  Fruit  Otr  of  Cincinnati,  Sew  Orleans  and    T>ra<   I'ariji,    A'.    A".     Illu^lrated 

description.     R.  R,  Gaz.,  May  25,  1894. 
.     The    Use  of  Iron  and  Steel  in  the  f'onstrnction  of  .      Discussion  of  pa|HT  by   .Mr. 

Mcllwain  before  the  Western  Ry.  Club,  January  Ifith.     R.  R.  (iaz.,  Feb.  9,  1894. 

.     Cartagena  and  Magdalma of  U.  S.  of  Oihmhia.    Eng.  Sews,  April  19,  1894. 

.      Coaling  irharf  oi  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnali  A  St.  Louis  I{.  \{.  at  Chicago  di-HcrilM-.! 

and  illustrated.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  1,  1894. 

.     Comtruction  of  Second  Track  of  St.  Gothard .    Illustrale.1.     AVi//.  .\Vir.»,  .March,  m94. 

Comtruction  with  Reference  to  Economy  in  Operating.     Extracts  from  pujier  rend  U-fore 

New  England  Railroad  Club,  by  V.  Frank  Allen,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E.,  Assoc.  Prof,  of  |{.  U. 

Eng.,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  with  discussion.    A'.  A'.  Gaz.,  Jan.  19,  1894.  Ry.  /let:,  Jan.  20.  1894. 

Decelopment  in  tlw  Republic  of  Columbia.    With  map.     Eny.  .V./r.«,  Mareh  2".i,  1894. 

Earning.'!  in  ISO.h     R.  R.  Gaz.,  Jan.  19,  1894. 

.     Embankment.    \  peculiar  floating  construction  used  on  an  Indian  road  .rosHiinf  n  soft, 

slushy  loam  formation.     Eng.  Rcc,  May  2t5,  1894. 

Equipment.     Description  of  Rodger  ballast  cars  and  plow.     A'.  A'.  <ia:.,  Jan.  12,  I8".U. 

Excavation.'!  and  Embankment.^.    D.  J.  Whittemore  advocates  the  sodding  i.f  »1o|m.-s  and 

the  rounding  of  angles,  with  the  paving  ami  underdraining  of  ditches.     With  discussion. 

Tram.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Sept.,  1894. 
j-^reiyht  Car.Slccl  Tnick  ]'ram>sof .     .Sjmc  English   pra<t ice.     Illu«lral.-d.     A'.  ^. 

Gaz.,  June  15,  1894. 
Freight  Hou.^e .     Steel  frame  structure,  with  hydraulic  eraiic-i.  eapsians,  hoi.i!.,  etc.. 

at  Farringdon  Road,  Kngland.     /.on.  Eng.,  Nov.  23,  1884. 
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.     Interlocking  t<witches.     Illustrat<'(l  doscriiitiun  of  the  plants  at  Union  Station,  Cliicag<i. 

Ji.  R.  Gaz.,  June  1,  1894 
Location.   A  paper  dealing  with  the  practical  questions  of  the  reconnaissance,  preliminary 


and  tinal  location  of  a  railroad.     By  Michael  L.  Lynch.    Read  before  the  American  .Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.     With  discussion.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Jan.,  1894. 

Management.    Relations  of  railroad  companies  and  their  employees  discussed  by  Ossian 

D.  Ashley,  President  of  the  Wabash  Railroad.     /?//.  .ige,  Aug.  24,  1894. 

Management.     Training  of  higher  railway  officials.     Arch.  f.  Eisenhw.,  No.  2,  1894. 

Management,     t'nn.ses  of  JZailicag  Embarrn.ssnwnl.     Opinions  of  E.  St.  John,  R.  I.  it  P. 

Ry.,  and  E.  P.  Ripley,  of  Ch.,  Mil.  &  St.  P.  Ry.     A'y.  Bev.,  Jan.  27,  1894. 

Management.     Tlie  Question  of  He.it  an  Suitdai/.t  in  the  Ereight  Department  of  llie  PruKnian 

State  Railways.     The  conclusion  is  reached  that   freight  traffic  may  safely  lie  interrupted  (Ml 
Sundays.     Arch.f.  Eisenim:,  No.  2,  1894. 

Master  Mechanics'  Association.     See  A.s.socia/i(iii. 

.    Movable  Side.ualk  at  the  Cliicago  Exposition.    An  illustrated  description.    .Sc/.  .Im.  Snp., 

Dec.  23,  1893. 
.    Permanent  Way  of  the  Pennsylvania .     Illustrated  description  of  roadbed  and  track. 

Lon.  Eng.,  Oct.  26,  1894. 
Practice  in  Europe.     General  impression  of  the  railroads  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger- 


many, France  and  Austria.    Ry.  Eng.,  Dec,  1894. 

.     Preservation  of  Ties  and  Timber  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.     Burnetti/ing  em- 
ployed.   Eng.  News,  April  26,  1894. 

Rale  Question  in  Englanrl.     By  W.  C.  Acworth.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  Jan.  19,  1894. 

.    Rebuilding  the  Pennsylvania after  the  .Tunv  Flood  of  1889.     By  Joseph  T.  Richards. 


Proc.  Eng.  Club  Phila.,  April-June,  1894. 

.     Roadbed  of Cross-section  of  the  C.  C.  C.  <&  St.  L.  Ry.     Eng.  Sews,  May  17,  1894. 

Roadbeds.    Paper  giving  current  practice  of  dilTerent  railways,  with   diagrams  of  the 

cross-sections.    Eng.  Xews,  Sept.  6,  1894. 

.    Shops  of  the  C.  C.  C.  A  St.  L. at  Bellefontaiue,  Ohio.    Illustrated  deserii>tioii.    R.  R. 

Gaz.,  May  11,  1894. 
Signals.     Sec  .Signaling. 

Signals.     An  Hi.itorical  Sketch   of .     Lecture  by  Arthur  H.  Johnson  at   Harvard 

University.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  Aug.  17,  1894,  et  seq. 

Signals.     Automatic  Fog  .      Dixon's   patent  automatic    torpedo-placing   machine. 

Illustrated.     Eng.  Xens,  March  29,  1894. 

Signal.t.     Block  Signali  and  Interlocking  Devices  in  Illinois.     From   the  twenty-third 

annual  report  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners  of  Illinois.    Ry.  Rev.,  Aug.  18,  1894. 


Signals.     The  Block  System.    The  automatic  pneumatic  signaling  system  of  the  Union 

Switch  and  Signal  Co.  illustrated  and  described.    Lon.  Eng.,  Oct.  12,  1894. 

.Signals.     The  Block  .System.     Abstract  of  paper  by  John  P.  O'Donnell,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. 

Eng.  Xews,  June  28,  1894. 

Signals.     I'.se  and   Purposes  of  Distant .     Correspondence.     Eng.  Xeus,  March  31, 

1894. 

.Sigitiils.    See  also  Interlocking  System. 

Station  and  other  Improvements  Relative  to  the  Abolition  of  Grade  Crossings  at  Brockton 

Mass.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  April  13, 1894. 

.Station  at  .Slockbridge,  Mas.s.,  on  the  X.  Y.,  X.  II.  and  II.  R.  R.     A  one-Story  station,  con- 


structed of  rubble  ashlar  masonry.     Illustrated  description,  with  a  few  details.     Eng.  Xews, 
Xov.  80,  1893. 

.Station.     Xew  Union ,  at  Boston.     Illustrated  description.     R.  R.  <ja-...  May  25,  1894. 

.Station.     Xen- at  Dresden.     Paper  by  C.  Kcipcke  and  C.  Klette,  of  'rermany,  for  the 

International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.     Illustrateil.     Trans.  A.  .S.  C.  E.,  Nov.,  1893. 
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7  *'""■'"^    /-^  ^«"'    ^^'^'on  at  SI.  LouU.     Describc-d.  with   ,„;.„  ,„    ,ra,K-   m,   >ar.l 

and  tra,n  shed.  R  R  Gaz.,  Aug.  24,  1894.  A,n.  Arch.,  Oct.  13,  ,804.  Archi.c.tn  al  d«i  In 
tion  by  Theodore  C.  Link,  its  architect.    Stone,  Dec,  1894.  "«'nrai  uc«crlp. 

—    «««o«.      rerm«««  o/ <A^  ieA,j,/,    Vail.,,' R.  R.  at  Baffato,  X.  K,  described  and 

illustrated.    Eng.  News,  June  21,  1S94.  -»■■«  »uu 

ffi^!'-i?-^  "'"'  ^"'''^'-    ^""^^  "^  ^witchiug  mcvemeuLs  :  methods  of  rcnlucing  ^ame    poHn. 

yard  at  Wilhamstown  ;  switching  by  gravity  ;  sorting  and  transferring  local  freight  Con- 
densed from  a  paper  read  by  E.  K.  Turner  K-lore  X.  E.  R.  R.  dub.  Illustrate<l  kn  A'w* 
May  31,  1894.  •  ' 

Switching  and   Yanl^.    The  improvement  of  yards  in  relation  to  economv  etc     R   R 

Gaz.,  Afril  20,  1894.  •  '       •     •"    ■"• 

Telephone.     Use  of on  French  Rttilroads.     R.  R.  Gnz.,  May  11,  1894. 

.     The.Ballimore  Belt .     The  route,  tunnel  and  iwwer  of  this  lit,,,  huili  i..  fu.iliial.- 

Ih rough  business.     Illustrated.     R.  R.  Ga:..  Dec.  14,  1894. 


.     The  Bengal  Xagpur .     Methods  pursued  in  the  conversion  of  a  metre  gage  to- 
Indian  standard  (5  ft.  6  in.)  gage,  by  G.  Moyle.    Ind.  Eng.,  Aug.  4,  1894. 

.     The  Great  Northern .    James  H.  Kennedy  writes  of  its  location  and  w.nstruction 

through  the  lloeky  Mountains.     Trans.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E,  Jan.-June,  1891.    R.  R  <i,iz    Oct   12 
1894. 

.     The  Great  Siberian .    ConsulJ.  M.  Crawford  gives  an  historical  review,  with  Uie 

engineering  features  involved,   and  the  progress  of  construction.      I'.S.  Ihiuular  Reporu 
July,  1894. 

.     Thf,  Liverpool  Overhead .     By  J.  H.  Greathead  and  F.  Foi,  with  an  account  of  ii.k 

electrical  equipment  by  T.  Parker.     Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vol.  117. 

.     The  Tehuantepec  Isthmus  ,  considered  from  a  political  economic  standpoint.     By 

Senor  Don  Mateas  Romero.    Eng.  Mag.,  March,  1S94. 

Track    Buffers.     An  illustrated  description   of  some  of  the  different   kinds  of . 


R.  R.  Gaz.,  April  6, 1890. 

Track.    Burnt  ballast  used  on  several  leading  Western  roads.     Description  of  the  Butler 

Ballast  Company's  method  of  preparing.    Ry.  Rev.,  Feb.  3,  1894. 

.     New  Method  oi  Elevating  Outside  Rail  on  curves  on  viaducts,  tnsitles,  bridges,  etc. 

From  report  to  the  American  International  Association  of   Railway  Superintendents  of 
Bridges  and  Buildings.    Ry.  Age,  Dec.  1,  1893. 

Traffic.    Uniform  classification  of  freight.    Editorial.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Jan.  12,  1894. 

Traffic.     World's  Fair  travel  on  the  C,  B.  A  Q.  R.  R.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  Jan.  19,  1894. 

.     Turnouts.      H.   K.   Wicksteed  discusses  present  practice  and  considers  methods  of 

multiplying  present  formulae.     Trans.  Can  Soc.  C.  E.,  Jan.-June,  1894. 


.     Wheel  and  Flange  Gages.    Report  of  committee  read  at  convention  of  Master  Car 

Builders'  Association.     Many  diagrams.     Rg.  Age  &  X.    W.  Railroader,  June  22,  1894.     Ry. 

Rev.,  June  16,  1894. 
Railroads.     Air  Brakes  and  their  Maintenance.     Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  January 

meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Club  by  G.  W.  Rhodes.     R.  R  Gaz.,  Feb.  9,  1894. 
.      Air  Brakes  and  Train  Efficiency.    Showing  increased    efficiency  in    freight  scrvioe 

where  air-brakes  are  employed.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  May  18,  1894. 
.     Atmospheric  .     Historical  account  of  the  early  competitor  of  the  locom<itlTe  for 

traction  purposes.     Ry.  Eng.,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     Autmnatic  Water  Tank  for .being  sometimes  jdaced  underground  in  a  well  and 

operated  from  the  locomotive.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  22,  1894. 
.     Brake  Friction  and  Pressure..    Treating  of  emergency  pressure,  lag,  etc.     R.  R.  Gai.^ 

June  8,  1894. 

Broad  Gauge  and  Narrow  Gauge  .  Report  of  French  Oimmisslou  investigating 


methods  of  transferring  rolling  stock  from  railways  of  one  gauge  to  those  of  another  in  Eng- 
land.    Annales  des  P.  A  C,  May,  1894. 
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.     Cliff  Railways.    Description  by  George  Corydon  Marks  of  three  British  railways  using 

the  system  of  water-balance  for  motive  power.    Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vol.   116.     Pran.  Engr., 

Sept,  21,  1894.     Ry.  Rev.,  Aug.  11,  1894. 
.     Economics  of .     Abstract  of  address  by  Col.  H.  S.  Haines  at  meeting  of  American 

Railway  Association.     Eng.  News,  May  17,  1894. 
.     Electric  Lighting  of  Trains.     MM.   G.    Dumont  and   G.  Baignfres.     Mems.  Soc.  Ing. 

dr.,  Dec,  1892. 
.    Exhibits  of   Two  Great  Railroads  at  the  World's  Fair.     A  well  illustrated  article  of 

general  historical  interest  by  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.     Cassier,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1894. 

.    Freight  Rates  of .    Short  instructive  article.     Cassier,  June,  1894. 

in  Mecklenlnirg-Schwerin.      Article  by  Otto  Schmidt  giving  a  complete  technical  and 

financial  history  of  their  origin  and  development.     Arch.  f.  Eisenbw.,  Nov.,  1894. 

.     Jetvett's  Composite  Car  Framing.     Illustrated.     R.  R  Gaz.,  Jan.  19,  1894. 

.    Light. .    Advantages  given  of  narrow  gauge  lines  in  sparsely  populated  districts 

by  J.  Walwyn  White.    Lon.  Eng.,  Dec.  21,  1894. 
.     Light for  New  South   Wales.      Discussion  of  paper  by  Charles   Ormsby  Burge, 

M   Inst.  C.  E.     Rp.  Eng.,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     Meeting  of  Master  Mechanics'  Association.      Extracts  from   proceedings.      Eng.   News, 

June  21,  1894. 
.    Modern  Signaling  of .      An   article  of   general  interest.      By  C.   A.   Hammond, 


Mem.  A.  S.  C.  E.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  May  11,  1894. 

of  Japan.    Bridge  building  on  the  Government    Railways,  with  discussion  of  bridge 

types,  with  jiarticular  reference  to  economy  of  spans  of  various  lengths.  By  C.  A.  W.  Pow- 
nall.     Ind.  Engr.,  Nov.  24,  1894. 

.     Rail  Depression  and  Strain  under  Locomotives.     Experiments  conducted  on  the  C.  B.  A 

Q.  R.  R.  with  locomotives  of  various  weights,  standing  on  66-  and  75-pound  rails,  with  oak 
ties  and  gravel  or  cinder  ballast,  and  hard  clay  bottom.  Diagrams  of  results.  Ry.  Rev., 
March  24,  1894,  et  seq. 

.  Recent  Experience  with  Tie  Plates.  By  Benjamin  Reece,  C.  E.,  with  interesting  photo- 
graphs of  ties  protected  by  Servis  plate  and  ordinary  flat  plates.     Eng.  News,  Feb.  22,  1894. 

.     Requisites  of  n  Smooth  Track.     By  Philip  Noonan.     An  experimental  sketch.    Ry.  Rer., 

Dec.  23,  li-93,  et  seq. 

.  Stationary  Materia'.  Report  of  committee  of  the  SociitS  des  Ing'^nieurs  Civils,  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  stationary  materials  of  railroads  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1883.     By  M.  Ch.  Taconnet.     Mens.  Sov.  Ing.  Civ.,  Aug.,  1891. 

.     Steam  and  Electric  .     Contrasted   and  compared   by   Thomas  L.   Greene.     Eng. 

News,  June  28,  1894. 
.     Strategic  Mountain  .     The  alignment,  construction,  cost  and  operation  ol   some 


remarkable  frontier  lines  of  the  world.    Illustrated.    Lon.  Eng.,  Nov.  2,  1894,  et  seq. 
.     Surveys  for  Railways,  Long  Tangents.     A  method   of  readjustment  of  long  tangents 

which  usually  ai-c  not  straight  lines.      By  Prof.  Win.  D.  Pence.      The  Technograph,  University 

of  Illinois,  1893-94. 
.     The  Improvement  of  Grades  and  Almement,  rei-sus  Increase  in  Weights  of  Locomotives. 

By  Henry  C.  Thompson.     Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Soes.,  May,  1894.     Ry.  Rev.,  Aug.  4,  1894. 

.  The  Master  Car  Builders'  Convention  nt  Saratoga.  Valualile  extracts  from  the  proceed- 
ings.    A'.  R.  Gaz.,  June  15  and  22,  1894. 

.     The  Prussian  State .     Comments  on  .     R.  R.  Gaz.,  June  28,  1894. 

.     The  Railroads  of  Axistralia.     General  consular  report  by  Daniel  W.  Maratta.     Ry.  Rev., 

Aug.  11,  1894.     Ry.  World,  Aug.  4,  1S94. 

.     The  Scale  Testing  Car  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.    Ry.  Rev.,  Feb.  3,  1894. 

"  Track."  A  paper  read  on  this  comprehensive  subject  before  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  by  L.  F.  Loree,  Superintendent  of  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Division  of 
Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburg.  Pamphlet,  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.     Extract  in  R.  R.  Gaz.,  May  4,  1894. 
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Railroads.— Continued. 


.     Train  Staff  and  Tablet  System  for  I/igh  Speed  Train  Serrict.    Illustrated.     Fng\ru. 

April  26,  1894.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  April  20,  1894. 

.     TranHtion  Curies  for .     Paper  of  practical  import.    TnbU-:..     Itv  J   S   -^riuMroim 

Trans.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Jan.-June,  1893. 

Transition  Curve.<<  for  .    Spirals  ami  their  use  on  railroads.     Uv  A    S    Muriel.- 

Tra)is.  A.  S.  C.  £.,  March,  1894. 


.     Wrecking  Train  for  ,  with  illustrated  description  of  35-ton  d.-rri.k  car     F„o 

Xeivs,  June  7,  1894. 

'^'^'^  J^c'l"'"!/,  Electric  Railway,  Street  Railway,  Siffnal.s,  Block  Siffnol^.  Brak<;,  Hri.hje,, 

Cars,  Coal  Cars,  Coalimj  Stations,  Compound  Air  Compressors,  Coupler,  Ciinej,  Jh/nnmomrler, 
Earth  Work,  Electric  Lighting,  tyeight  Car,  Harper's  Ferry,  Heating,  Interlocking  I'tant.  Inter- 
locking Systems,  Laiidshdes,  Locomotives,  Oils,  Plate  Girder,  Power  Plant,  Rails,  ■%/«•«/  Ile,-order, 
Tehuantepec,  Tie  Plates,  Track  Deflections,  Train  Heating,  Transj>ortali>m,  Tunnel,  Tumlahle. 

Railway.     Proposed  Underground .     The  latest  plans  of  the  Hapid  Transit  Conimi.H.sioni-nt  of 

New  York  City,  with  objections  to  previous  provisional  ones,  by  William  Itarclay  I'anutns, 
Chief  Engineer.     Illustrated.     Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  29,  1894.     Eng.  yens,  Dec.  27.  1894. 

.    Electric .    See  Electric  Railway. 

.     Elevated .    See  Elevated  Railway. 

.     Rack .     gee  Rack  Railway. 

• .    Street .    See  Street  Railway. 

Raiu-making.    A  scientific  discussion  by  Prof.  Fernando  Sanford,  of  I/^land  Staninrd,  .Ir.,  I  ni- 

versity.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Aug.  11,  1894,  et  seq. 
Rapid-Fire  Guns.    See  Guns. 

Rapid  Trantiit  Systems.    Report  of  William  Barclay  Parsons  on  the  sy.stems  of  London,  Cla.*- 

gow,  Liverpool  and  Paris.     Illustrated.     Eng.  News,  Oct.  18,  1894.     Eng.  Rrr.,  (k-t.  20.  1894, 

et  seq. 
Reactance.     Its  definition,  etc.     Mathematical  discussion.     By  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz  and 

Frederick  Bedell.     Trans.  A.  I.  E.  E.,  Nov.,  1894.     Elec.  World,  Dec.  1,  1894. 
— .     Definition  of .     Its  European  and  American  phr;iseology  contrasted   by    .VndrC- 

Blondel,  and  harmonized  by  Edwin  J.  Houston  and  A.  E.  Kennelly.     Elec.  World,  f»ct.  20, 

1894. 
Reclamation.     Canals  and  Land  Drainage  and  in   Florida.     Historical   rfsunif,  with  an 

account  of  present  and  projected  works  of  improvement,  by  J.  Francis  Le  Baron,  M.  Am. 

Soc.  C.  E.     Eng.  News,  July  26,  1894. 
Refraction.    See  Survey iny. 

Refrigerating  Machines.     By  M.  H.  Faucher,  C.E.     Minis.  Soc.  Ing.  dr.,  April.  1892. 
.     General  discussion  of  machines  and  the  principles  of  their  o|)rratiiin.   by    .Arthur 

Robert  Gale.     Proc.  Imt.  C.  E,  Vol.  118. 

"The of  To-day."    .\n  instructive  article  touching  on  the  cllicietK'v  of  dilferiMit 


kinds  of  machines  and  on  certain  points  of  economy.    By  C.  Linde,  of  .Munich,  Oemiany. 

Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIV,  1893. 
Refrigeration.    Artificial .     Description  of  the  System  of through  street  piiw  lines  from 

central  stations,  as  used  in  St.  Louis  and  Denver.    Jour.  Frank.  Inst..  Feb.,  1894. 
,from  a  Central  Station  through  Street  Pipe  Lines.     By  David  Branson.     Illuiitnili'd.     Jonr. 

Frank.  Inst.,  Feb.,  1894.     Eng.  News,  March  15,  1894. 
frmn  Central  .'Stations.    The  direct  expansion  system  (using  liquid  anhydr..ui  aimnonla) 

discussed  by  J.  Wilberforce  Smith.     Cassier,  August,  1894. 
.     "Notes   on    the  Proce.is  and   il.i  proj>er  Place  in    Thcrnuxliinamirs."     A   vuluabli* 

mathematical  i)aiKM-,  with  diagrams.     By  George  Bi.'hmond.     Tra„s.  .1.  \.  .V.  A'.,  V..1.  XIV. 

1893. 
.     Refriqeratiiig  Apparatus.     An  article  of  value,  with  gmi.hical  and  analyllciil  cxpl«n«- 

tion  of  the  processes  of  raising  and  lowering  temperalure^.     By  Prof  Tarl  LInde.  ..f  Munich. 

Jour.  Soc.  Arts.  March  9,  1894. 
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Refrigeration. — Continued. 

.     Theoretical  and  Practical  Ammonia.    A  series  of  articles  of  interest  and  value  by 

Iltyd  I.  Redwood,  Assoc.  Mem.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  appearing  in  London   Engineer  during  winter 

months  of  1893-1894. 
Befase.     Toicn  .    Utilization  of for  making  steam.    Discussion  by  T.  W.  Baker,  with 

reference  to  furnaces,  methods  and  results  in  England.    Lon.  Engineer,  Xov.  2,  1894 
Beservoir.    A  Covered .    Description  and  illustration  of  roof  construction  of  the  Rockford. 

HI.,  reservoir.    Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Sept.,  1894.     Eng.  Sec,  Sept.  29,  1894. 
.    .4  yovel  Covered ,  of  Iron,  supported  on  cast-iron  columns,  at  Bordeaux,  France. 

The  soil  was  not  of  suitable  character  for  a  reservoir  of  ordinary  type.    Eng.  Xeics,  March 

22, 1894. 
^.     Bursting  of  the  Portland  .     An  illustrated  account  of ,  by  John  R.  Freeman, 

C.  E.     Jour.  y.  E.  W.  W.  Asm.,  March.  1894.     Fire  and  Water,  March  24,  1894. 
.     Construction  of Embankments.    By  Lucian  A.  Taylor.     .Jour.  y.  E.    W.  W.  Assn., 

March,  18&4. 
.     Covered ,  at  Brookline,  Mass.     Illustrated.     By  F.  F.   Forbes.     Jour.  y.  E.  W.  W. 

Assn.,  March,  1894. 

Embankments.    See  EmbankmenU. 

.     Outlet  Gates  of  the  Beetalo  Water  Works .     Illustrated.     Eng.  yeus,  March  1,  1894. 

.    Repairs  to  the  Maligakanda ,  Colombo,  Ceylon.     Cracked  concrete  walls  repaired. 

Described  by  Henry  Ewart,  M.   Inst.  C.   E.     Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vol.  116,  June,  1894.     Eng. 

yews,  Aug.  9,  1894. 

.    The  yUe .    Discussion  of  plans.     /,&«.  £n^.,  June  15,  1894. 

.     The  Queen  Lane  .    Details  of  construction  and  materials  rejwrted  on  by  special 


committee  to  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia.    Eng.  Pec,  Dec.  22,  1894. 
Keservoirs.     Covered  at  Brookline  and   Waltham,  Mass.    One  rectangular,  90  ft.  by  100  ft., 

with  roof  supported  on  intermediate  pillars,  the  other  circular,  40  ft,  diameter,  with  a  dome 

roof.    Details  and  descriptions.    Eng.  yews,  Dec.  21,  1893.     Eng.  Pec,  Nov.  28,  1891,  and 

Dec.  16,  1893. 
.     Covered  Service and  the  Bombay  Water  Supply.     Paper  by  Sam.  TomUnson.  Bom- 
bay Municipality,  for  the  American  Water  Works  Convention  at  Milwaukee.    Illustrated. 

Proc  Am.  W.  W.  Assn.,  1893. 
.     Embankments  of .     Article  taken  from  the  Jour.  X  E.  W.  W.  As.m.  of  January. 

Eng.  Pec,  May  26, 1894. 
.     Embankments  of and  Earth  Dams.    By  Desmond  Fitz  Gerald,  C.  E.,  New  England 

Water  Works  Association.     Eng.  yews,  March  8,  1894. 
.    Storage .    The  percentage  of  organic  matter  at  diflFerent  depths  of  soil  given,  to 

indicate  necessary  depth  of  excavation  for  reservoir  beds.     Eng.  yetcs,  Kov.  15,  1894.     Eng. 

Pec,  Nov.  24,  1894. 
.     See  Water  Works,  Bam,  Embankments,  Water  Supply. 


Keversing  Gear /or  tlie  Locomoline.    See  Locomotive. 

River  Improvement.  A  proposed  method  of  increasing,  at  critical  times,  the  navigable  depth  of 
the  upper  Ohio  River  by  artificial  means.  By  Thomas  P.  Roberts.  Proc  Eng.  Soc  W.  Pa., 
1893. 

.    Improvement.    Charles  River,  Boston.     Report  of  commission,  including  reports  of 

landscape  gardeners  and  of  F.  P.  Stearns,  C.E.,  advocating  the  improvement  of  the  Charles 
River  for  sanitary  and  aesthetic  reasons  and  for  purposes  of  navigation,  by  building  a  dam  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  to  hold  water  at  about  the  high  water  level.  Pub.  Doc.  yo.  775, 
Mass.  Ho.  of  Rep. 

Improvement.    Historical  account  of  the  Clyde,  and  details  of  its  modern  improvement. 

James  Deas.     Eng.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1894,  et  scq. 

Imprweruent.    Proposal  to  open  an  entrance  in  west  breakwater  of  Cuyahoga  Paver  to 

allow  the  entrance  of  the  littoral  current  of  the  lake  for  sanitary  reasons.  Its  effects  con- 
sidered by  Col.  Jared  A.  Smith.     Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Nov.,  1894. 

Improvement  of  the  Danube.    The  regulation  of  the  Iron  Gate  and  other  cataracts  fully 


illustrated  and  described  by  Bela  von  Gonda.     Lon.  Enffineer,  June  1,  1894,  et  seq. 
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River. — Continued. 

Improvnn^nl.     R.rlamalion  of  the  Potomn.-  FlnU  at  HVwAwwlon,  A  r      \l„irmct  from  » 

paper  by  I,t.  Col.  Peter  C.  Hains,  U.  S.  Engineer  Corp,.  Read  befon-  the  American  .Sociel, 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Dec.  20.  Very  concise  review  of  the  work  done  and  methods  employrf 
with  record  of  quantities  moved.  En?.  .Yew,,  Jan.  4,  1834.  K,,a.  Rrr.,  r»ec.  16  1n93  Sei 
Am.  Sup.,  Jan.  13, 1894.     Trans.  A.  S.  C  E..  Jan.,  18»4. 

.     Mlssisxippi ,  Floods  of  the .     Eng.  Xeirt,  April  19,  18W. 

.     The  Missouri .    A  very  interesting  description  of  iu  physical  thai .. ..  riMi.:,  i.y 

O.B.Gunn.C.E.    Read  before  the  Engineers' Club  of  KansasCity.  if. /J.  Goj..  April6-13,  ISW. 

Rivers.     T?ie  Training  of .     L.  F.  Vernon-Harcourt  writes  of  the  improvement  of  rivers,  giv- 
ing methods  followed  in  different  instances.    Proc.  Inst.  C.  E,  Vol.  118. 

Riveted  Joints.    Sliding  Friction  in .    Article  by  C.  Bach  giving  r«-sultt  of  exi«-rim.»nta  a* 

to  the  friction  between  plates  in  riveted  joints  and  the  conclu.-sions  to  I*  drawn  from  thear 
results.    A  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subje<t.    ZUrh.  IVr.  Iiuf.,  Oct.  20,  1891. 

Riveting  Pressure.     The  Pressure  Required  for  Bridge  and  RoiUr  Work.     A  valuable  and  inter- 
esting discussion.     Proc.  Eng.  Club,  Phila.,  March  3,  1894,  ct  teq. 

Riveting  Shop.    Design  of  the  King  Bridge  Company's  Xew .     Illustrated  and  descri>«d  by 

George  E.  Gifford.    Jour.  Assn.  Eiig.  Socs.,  June,  1894.     By.  Bet..  Sept.  22,  1S94. 

Roads.    Suggestions  on  road-making.     By  Mr.  .\rthur  Lagron,  City  Engin««r  of  Free|wrt.  III. 
Entt.  Bee,  July  28,  1894. 

.     American  Military and  Bridges.    Historical  and  descriptive  pa|>er  by  Pnif  P.  S. 

Miehie,  V.  S.  Military  Academy.     Sei.  Am.  Sup.,  July  21,  1894. 

.     Building  of in  Country  Toicns.    Soort  article.    Eng.  Xews,  May  17,  1894. 

.     Carriage-way  Pavements  for  Large  Cities.    A  paper  read  Ijefore  the  Society  of  Arts,     .i 

good  resume  of  English  practice.     Eng.  Neirs,  March  29.  1894. 
.     Cost  of  Dirt .    Gives  cost  of  a  dirt  road  in  CanadxL    Eng.  S'eu-s,  May  10, 1894. 

.     Good  Ojuntry  Boads.    Paper  by  W.  E.  McClintock.  Member  of  American  Society  CItII 

Engineers,  for  California  Road  Convention.  Interesting  and  valuable.  Eng.  Bee.,  I»w.  23, 
1S93. 

Good  Boads  and  Btpid  Transit  Railroads.     A  paper  calling  attention  to  the  dama^ng 

effects  caused  by  locating  electric  and  similar  roads  on  the  public  highways  and  discuosing 
proper  gauge  of  tracks,  the  side  of  the  road  to  be  given  to  the  company,  how  much  of  the  rokd 
the  company  should  keep  in  repair,  to  what  extent  it  should  maintain  the  bridges,  elc. 
Deutsche  Bzlg.,  Oct.  21,  1893. 

.     Harlem  Biver  Speedway.    Continuation,     fn;;.  ./?f<-.,  June  9,  1894. 

.    Hudson  Cbunty  Boulevard.    A  full  illustrated  description  of  thi.s  [>avt>d  road,  which  ia 

fourteen  miles  long,  and  is  to  be  completely  finished,  lighted  with  electricity,  and  planted  wllb 
shade  trees,  etc.,  for  $2,0)0,000.  An  interesUng  piece  of  engineering.  Eng.  Bee.,  March  24, 
1894. 

of  Fairmount  Park.    Account  of  the  methods  used  in  building  and  maintaining  the  road 

in  this  Philadelphia  park.    Eng.  Bee,  Sept.  1,  1894. 

Boad  Building  in  a  .Southern  Slate.    Short  illustrated  article  on  rxjad-maktng  in  North 


Carolina.     By  H.  A.  Tompkins.     Eng.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1894. 
.     Rolling  of by  Steam  Rollers.     A  statement  of  cost  and  of  meth.^l^  of  work  don.<  In 

England.     Eng.  Bee,  June  23,  1894. 
.    Supervision  of .    See  Highway. 


Roadbeds.    Bailway .     See  Bailroad. 

Road  Machines.  Bmd  Machinery  at  thefolumttian  Erposition.  Grading  machini-*  and  .lllchera. 
road  rollers,  sprinklers  and  sweepers,  rock  crushers,  etc.  Illu..traU-d  d.-*-ription  Kof. 
,Vt»>-.  Nov.  30,  18'."3. 

Road  RolUug  Mills,  ,7,,,/  Their  Dereiopm'nt ...  .imerira.  An  inU-resUng  |«,--r  on  this  subject- 
Profusely  Ulustrated.     By  Fred.  H.  Daniels.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1893. 

RoUers.     Hardened  for  Pressure  Bearings.     Discus.*fon  .rf  some   t«.U.  made  a(   Walertown 

Arsenal.  November  19.  1391.     Prac.  Eng.,  Nov.  2,  1894. 
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Roofs.     On   Columns  with  Fixed  Feet.     Long  and  tedious  demonstration  of  the  calculations  for 

roofs  of  large  shops,  train  sheds,  etc.     Rigorous  calculations  by  L.  Langlois.     Illustrated. 

Minis.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  Jan.,  1892. 

.    See  Concrete. 

Roof  Work.    Hip  and  Valley  Angles  in .     Theoretical  discussion  of  their  calculation  l)y  ('.  A. 

P.  Turner.    Illustrated.    Fng.  News,  Dec.  20, 1894. 
Rope  Tests  at  Massacht(selis  Institute  of  Technology.     Full  record  of  fifty-six  tests  on  manilla  and 

cotton  rope  from  %-inch  to  2-inch  diameter.    Tech.  Quart.,  July,  189-4. 

.     Prevention  of on  Iron.    See  Iron. 

Rustless  Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel.    See  Iron  and  Steel. 

Sanitation.    Domestic .     By  Alan  Macdougall,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.     Giving  present  status  of 

this  department  in  Canadian  cities,  advocating  the  use  of  drain  connection  at  the  rear  of 
buildings,  and  other  improvements  in  sanitary  practice.    Trans.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Oct.-Dec,  1893. 

.    Electric  .      The  Hermlte   process,  based  on  the   electrolysis  of  sea  water,  as 

favorably  reported  on  by  a  Havre  commission.  Report  by  C.  W.  Chancellor.  U.  S.  Consular 
Reports,  Aug.,  1894. 

of  Santos,  Brazil.     Extract  from  the  report  of  the  engineer.  Prof.  K.  A.  Fuertes.    The 


report  represents  the  sanitary  condition  of  Santos  as  particularly  bad.     Eng.  Rec,  March  10, 

1894. 
Saturation  Curve.     The as  a  Reference  Line  for  Indicator  Diagrams.    By  R.  C.  Carpenter. 

Prac.  Eng.,  July  27,  1894. 

Saw,     Circular for  stone  cutting.    See  Stone  Cutting. 

Scale  in  Boilers.    See  Boilers. 

School.     The  Ideal  Preparatory for  Engineering  Students.     Discussed  by  William  Kent,  M.  E. 

Gassier,  Aug. ,  1894. 

Schools.     Technical of  America.    A  series  of  short  illustrated  articles  descriptive  of  various 

technical  schools  in  the  United  States.    By  Prof.  C.  V.  Kerr.     Cassier,  Dec,  1893,  et  seq. 

.     Technical .     The  State  College  of  Pennsylvania.    Described  and  illustrated.    Cassier, 

June,  1894.. 

of  Engineering.     The  Equipment  of .     By  Prof.  R.H.Thurston,  before  Division  E  of 

the  International  Engineering  Congress.  Reprinted  from  Vol.  I.  of  the  Proceedings  of  En- 
gineering Education.    Sci.  Am.  Step.,  Dec.  30,  1893. 

Screw  Propeller.     The  First  Steam Boats.     Historical  illustrated  discussion  by  Francis  B. 

Stevens.     Cassier,  Aug.,  1894. 
Screw  Propellers.    See  Propellers. 

Search  Light.     Large Projectors.    A   short  descriptive  and  illustrated   article  by  H.  M. 

Norris.     Cassier,  March,  1894. 

Sea  Wall  Construction.  Use  of  dry  concrete  in  bags  for  the  submarine  work.  Its  durability  and 
effectiveness,  by  Lt.-Col.  Jared  A.  Smith.    Illustrated.    Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Sacs.,  Nov.,  1894. 

and  Jetties.    Designs  and  commercial  importance  of .    By  Geo.  Y.  Wisner,  M.  Am. 

Soc.  C.  E.    A  very  interesting,  non-technical  article.     Illustrated.     Eng.  Mag.,  June,   1894. 

Sewrage.     Disposal  and  Water  Supply.    See  Water  Supply. 

Disposal  at  FYamingham  and  Marlborough,  Mass.     Description  of  the  filtration  plants 

combining  the  most  scientific  methods.    Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  24,  1S94. 

Disposal  at  Hannover,  Ciermany.    Detailed  and  illustrated  description  of  pumping  station. 

Centrifugal  pumps,  having  a  capacity  of  17,000,000  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours.  Gas  engines 
furnish  the  motive  powtr.     Zt.'sch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Dec.  23,1893. 

Disposal  by  Irrigation.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  C.  E.  Where  the  value  of  crops  is  not  pre- 
cluded, one  acre  for  2'iO  to  590  of  population.  Not  considering  crops  in  porous,  but  fine  sandy 
soil,  from  1,000  to  1,500  per  acre  may  be  served.    Eng.  News,  Feb.  15,  1894. 

.    Disposal  of .    Continuation  of  article  by  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.    Eng.  Rec,  June  2, 

1894,  et  seq. 

Disposal  of  at  Brockton,  Mass.    Illustrated  description  of  sewage  reservoirs.     Eng. 

Rec,  May  5, 1894. 
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Sewage  —Continued. 


.    Disposal  of al  Canton,  Ohio.    Illustrated  doscriplion  of  tin-  plant,  which  i^  ax  v.-t  the 

only  one  in  this  State.    Jour.  Asm.  Eng.  Socs.,  Feb.,  1894. 

Disposal  of at  Chautanqna,  S.  Y.     Illustrate*!  (l.-^oription  of  the  plunt      h„.j  JUt 

June  24,  1894.  "' 

.     Disposal  of al  Marboro,  Mass.     Trans.  Can.  .Soc.  C.  E.,  Jan.-June,  189.1. 

Disposal  at  WorcesUr,  Mass.    Full  illustrated  descriptioD.    Eng.  JUc.,Jtn.  1.3,  I8SM. 

Disposal  Works.    The  chemical  precipitation  works  of  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  dewriliwl  In 

an  illustrated  article  by  William  B.  Landreth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.    Traiu.  A.  .S.  f\  J?.,  July,  lt«4. 

Disposal   TForts,   Teddinglon,  England.    Gravity  system,  aided  by  Shone  ejccloni  and 

chemical  preciptation  works.     Lon.  Engineer,  Nov.  2,  1894,  et  sr.q. 

Disposal.      Works  at  Witkington,  England.    See  Seurrage. 

Filtration.     With  Special  Aeration.    From  one  of  the  selected  pa|)er»  of  the  In^tiitHtion 

of  Civil  Engineers  tor  189:{-4.  By  Sidney  R.  Lowcock.  Describes  e.\i)erinieDLi  with  itpecUl 
aeration  of  the  experimental  filter  tanks.  The  amount  of  total  ammonias  removed  wait  orer 
99  per  cent.     Eng.  Rec,  Jan.  27,  1894. 

Irrigation.    Profitable  disposal  of  sewage  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    Eng.  Xew$,  July  5,  I8>l. 

Purijication.    Chemical  precipitation  of  sewage  at  the  World's  Columbian  Ex|MMition. 

General  discussion  of  results,  with  tables.    Eng.  Xews,  Nov.  22,  1894. 

Purification.  Chemical  Results  from  Intermittent  Filtration  at  South  Fruminghum,  Marl- 
borough and  Gardner,  Mass.  Comparison  and  results  of  chemical  analy.sei  and  Kciieral 
methods  of  filtration.    Eng.  News,  Dec.  14,  1893. 

Purijication  in  America.    The  enlarged  chemical  precipitation  plant  at  WurtTSter,  Ma.vi. 

Full  illustrated  description.    Eng.  yews,  Jan.  11,  18,  25 ;  Feb.  1, 1894. 

Purification  in  America.     Results  with  Chemical  Precipilalion  at  Chantnuiiuu,  S.   Y.     <<«l 

of  operating;  analysis.     Eng.  Xews.  Feb.  1,  1894. 
.    Purification  of .     Chemical  results  at  the  Worcester  Precipitation  Work.-,   with 

tables  of  analyses.    The  Worcester  plant  is  the  largest  sewage  purification   plant   in  thl» 

country.    Eng.  Xews,  March  8,  1894. 
.    Purification  of .     Broad  Irrigation  at  Xorth  Brookfield,  Mass.    Description   with 

plan  showing  irrig.ition  area  and  profile  of  outlet.    Eng.  Xews,  March  22,  1894. 
.     Purification  of bg  Filtration.     A  paper  by  Hiram  F.  Mills,  read  before  the  Inter- 
national Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.     Trans.  A.  S.  C  E.,  Nnv.  1893. 
.    Purification  of in  America.    Sewage  farm  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.     Illu.ftral<'<l.     Hni/. 

Xeus,  June  14  1894. 
Purification.     The  Partial .     By  Geo.    E.   Waring,  Jr.,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.    O.ioincnli! 

upon  chemical  processes  and  describes  the  etTect  of  a  limili-d  tb.w  at  the  irriRati-u  ndd  at 

Wayne,  Pa.     Eng.  Xews,  Jan.  4,  1894. 
.     Treatment  of .    Pai)er  bv  Arthur  Howes  concerning  the  treatment  by  feroione  and 

polarite,  with  details.   Proc.  In.^t.  C.  E.,  Vol.  117.    Eng.  Rec,  Sept.  8,  1894.    A>.?.  .%>«■#,  SepU 

13,  1894. 

Utilized  to  Furnish  Heat  for  Running  an  Electric  Light  Plant.    Sec  Electric  Light. 


Sewer.     A  Comhiiied  Catch  £«.v,«  and  Manhole  for  Sewer.-.     Illustrated  deM-ription  of  d.«igD  by 

W.  S.  Shields.     Eng.  Xews,  July  19,  1894. 

.     A  Concrete on  Piles.     By  Eugene  Lentilhon.     Tran.,.  A.  S.  r.  E,  June.  1894. 

.     A  Piece  of  Difficult Construction.     Description  of  melho<l  uw-d  in  the  i.eml-«uld 

soil  on  Twelfth  Avenue,  New  York.     Eng.  Rec,  July  14,  1894. 
Cti,tal  Street of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  16  feet  section.     Descriplio..   with   iUurtraUon.. 

showing  pile  foundations,  etc.    Eng.  Xews,  March  29, 1894. 
Construction  in  Boston,  Mas...     General  system,  with  details  of  '«""1«'^  "•;■»;  '•»"'  "" 

drop  inlet,  connections  anJ  tide-gate  chambers.     Illustrated,     hng.  Rec.  Doc.  22,  1H9*. 
Details.    Construction  a.id  operation  of  lamp  hole..,  manhole-,  drains  and  cleanlUK.    By 

A.  P.  Folwell.     Eng.  Rec,  Nov.  24,  1894. 
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Sewer. — Continued. 

— .     The  Discliarge  of  a  Cirewlar .     Diagrams  computed  from  Kutter's  formula  by  John 


W.^Hill,  for  cases  where  diameter,  grade,  velocity  or  discharge  varies.  Pai\  &  Mu.nic.  Eng., 
Sept.,  1894. 

.     Flushing  of  Ihc  Tiber  Sewer  Oiiflel,  at  Washington,  D.  (\     Description  by  Capt.  Chas.  F. 

Powell,  Eng.  Com.  D.  C.  Shutter  gates  impounded  the  sewage  during  flood  and  first  of  ebb 
tide.  Four  million  gallons  set  free  at  end  of  ebb..  Cost,  $600.  .ffn*?.  iJec,  Feb.  17,  1894.  Eng. 
News,  Feb.  8, 1894. 

Manhole.    Illustrated  description  of  a  manhole  6-5  feet  deep  at  Cleveland  Ohio.    Eng. 

Rec,  May  12,  1894. 

.  Salt  Lake  Intercepting  anil  (hilf all .  By  W.  P.  Hardesty.  Description,  with  draw- 
ings.    Eng.  News,  Jan.  4,  1894. 

.     Thf  Wentuorth  Avemie  Trunk .     This  Chicago  sewer,  with  methods  and  details  of 


construction,  illustrated  and  described.     Eng.  News,  Oct.  11,  1894. 

.     Tight  Sewer  Joint.    General  method,  with  plea  for  pipe  sockets  of  greater  length  and 

size.     By  W.  C.  Parmley.     Eng.  Nens,  July  5,  1894. 

.     Trench  Machine The  Moore  machine  as  used  on  the  Green  Avenue  sewer,  Brook- 
lyn, and  elsewhere.     Eng.  News.,  Dec.  6,  1894. 

Sewers.     Cost  of .    For  thirty-inch  sewers  vitrified  pipe  claimed  to  be  cheaper  and  better  than 

brick  construction.     Eng.  Neics,  Dec.  20,  1894. 

.    JRecentWork  on  .    Giving  details  of  practical  construction  in  several  American 

cities.    Eng.  Rec.,  Aug.  4,  1894. 

The  San drock  Sewers  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.     General  description,  illustrated.     By  Geo.  L. 


Wilson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  President  Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul.    Abstract   from 

Tra)is.  A.  S.  C.  E.     mg.  Rec,  July  28,  1894.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E,  Aug.,  1894. 
Sew^erage.     Report  upon  a  system  of for  city  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.     By  Rudolph  Hering, 

Pamphlet,  Jan.,  1893. 
,  Report  upon  a  system  of for  the  city  of  Superior,  Wis.    By  Rudolph  Hering,  C.  E  . 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  of  Superior,  1893. 
and  Sewage  Disposal  Works  at  Withinglon.     General  description  and  an  account  of  the 


sewage  farm,  by  Joseph  Swarbrick,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.  E.     Proe.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vol.  117. 

and  Water  Supply  Systems.     Description   of  the  limited  but   satisfactory  systems  of 

Oberlin,  Ohio.     Eng.  Rec,  Sept.  29,  1894. 

.     A  Study  of Assessments.    Several  plans  considered.    Eng.  Rec,  June  Hi,  IS94. 

of  Dartmouth,  I'.  S.    See  Water  Works. 

Systems.     Recent  Metropolitan    Work,  Boston,   Mass.     Description   of   work,   including 

special  description  of  tunnel  under  Chelsea  Creek.    Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  10,  1894, 

System  of  Brussels.    General  and  detailed  description  of  the  old  sewers  and  the  new 

system.     Illustrated.    Gibson  Thompson.    Par.  A  Mimic  Eng.,'i^o\.,\?>9i. 

of  Milwaukee,  and  the  Mihcaukee  River  Flushing  Works.     Illustrated,     Paper  by  G.  H. 

Benzenberg,  M.  Am.  See.  C,  E,,  read  before  International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago. 
Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Nov.,  1893, 

System  of  Oberlin,  Ohio.    Oberlin  is  a  college  town  of  about  4,400  population  and  1,200  to 

1,500  students.    It  owns  its  water  works.    Eng.  News,  March  8,  1894, 


.     The  Manchester  Main  Drainage.     William  T.  Olive  describes  the  conditions  existing 

and  the  works  constructed  for  intercepting,  settling  and  final  disposition  of  sewage.  Lon. 
Eng.,  Oct.  19,  1894. 

Systems.     The  Metropolitan  of  Massachusetts.     A  general  description,  including  a 

brief  review  of  the  investigations  which  led  to  its  inauguration.  From  a  paper  read  before 
the  Society  of  .Vrts  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  by  Mr.  Howard  Carson, 
Chief  Engineer.  Eng.  News,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  8,  1894.  Tech.  Quart.,  Dec,  1893.  Eng.  News, 
May  3,  1893,  et  seq. 

.     See  Flush  Tank,  Syphons. 

Sewer    Pipes.      Concussion  in  .       Concussion    from    blasts  at  some    distance  claimed   by 

E.  Moliun  to  have  fractured  the  pipes.     Trans.  Can.  Soc  C.  E.,  Jan. -June,  1894. 
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Shaft  Sinking   by  Compressed  Air.    The  Sachse  method   briefly  explaiiie*!.     A   lube  U  driven 

through  the  wet  masses  to  introduce  the  compressed  air  instead  of  allowinK  it  to  act  through 

the  shaft.    K  &  M.  Journal,  April  7,  1894. 

by  Modified  Freezing  Process.    Eng.  iJec,  April  7,  181)4. 

(hroiiflh  Quicksa7id.    Description  of  shafts  at  Klenn,  near  Moii»,  Belh'iuai.     Pneumktic 

process  employed.     Depth,  170  m.  (558  ft.).    Abstracted  from  r„ll„ri/  Gimrdi.in.     K.  A  M. 

Journal,  Jan.  13,  1894. 

Shafts.     The  Decay  and  Failure  of .     Discussion  advancing   tlie   idea  lluit  ibf  i.>rr<wiiiii   ol 

steamship  shafts  is  mainly  due  to  galvanic  action.    Lon.  Engineer,  .Sept.  28,  1894. 

Shaper.    Eighteen-inch .    Recently  brought  out  by  the  Mark-Flathcr  Planer  ('.«.,  Nn^hua, 

Wis.     Illustrated.    Am.  Mach.,  Nov.  29,  1894. 

Ship-Building.    English  and  American .     Comparison,  by  J.  .<.  Jeans,  with  discu.'uiou  of  the 

economy  of  American  production.    Gassier,  "Sow,  1894. 
.     The  Integral  Curve  in .    Its  great  advantage  and  method  of  cooatruction  of  the 

curve.    Illustrated.    E.  Dielze.    Ztsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Oct.  20, 1894. 

.     The  Machinery  of  the   Torpedo  Boat  "  Satellif."     An   iniere-sting  cnniparLioii  of  the 

efficiency  of  the  machinery  of  the  above-named  Austrian  boat  and  the  Knglinli  boat 
"Speedy."     Ztsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  April  14,  1894. 

Ship  Canals.     See  Canals. 

Ship  Slipirays.      General  principles,  with  description  oi  the  Dover,  England,  ..llpway.     /'<..<•.  /lut. 
a  K,  Vol.  118. 

Ships  of  the  New  British  Navy.    General  descriptions  and  illustrationn  of  some  of  the  sliip*  of 

England's  new  navy.     Eng  Mag.,  March,  1S94. 
.     The  Eesi.stanee  of .    A  paper  by  Richard  L.  Newman,  discussing  tlie  cau<nj»  that 

modify  the  resistance  of  ships.    Jtmr.  Frank:  Inst.,  March,  1894. 

Shocks.     The  Effect  of .    See  Test. 

Shops  of  the  Walter  A.  M'ood  Harvester  Co.  at  .S7.  Paul,  Minn.    Illuslralcd  .lesi-ripiion.     ICn.i.  .\rut, 

April  19,  1894. 
Shut-off  Valve /Of  Stand-pipes.    See  Stand-pipes. 
Signal.    An   Electric  for  Highway  Crossings.    DetaUed  and  illustrat.Ml  de8<ription  of  an 

automatic  audible  signal  device.     Eng.  Neirs,  June  28,  1894. 
Ajyparalus  for  Eailways.    Description  of  the  apparatus  and  system  in  use  on  the  Grand 

Central  Railway  of  Belgium.     Am.  Eng.  &  R.  R  Jour.,  Apiii,  1894,  el  seij. 
Practice  in  England.    English  practice  in  regard  to  form,  color  and  iK>silion  of  nlgnal* 

and  the  use  of  the  bloelc  system  and  cautionary  signals.    By  F.  A.  Delano.    R.  R.  Car.,  Nor. 

30,  1894. 
Signaling.     R/Ulway .      Report  to  American  Society   of  Railway   SuiK-rintend.-nts  on    the 

capacity  and  adaptability  of  the  three  general  systems.     Eng.  News,  Oct.  25, 1894. 
Signals.     Note  on  the  Electric  Interlocking of  th.   Corernment  Railrmvh  of   Fr.>»re.     By   K. 

Loppe.    3{ems.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  Oct.,  189.'. 

.     Railroad .     See  Railroads,  Blork ,  Signnls. 

Silver.     See  Snieltinc/. 

Sinking  Funds.     Table  for  Calrnlating  —  and  Present  Values,   /ears  2  to  50^    !"!X''c1' 

cent,  to  6  per  cent.,  varying  by  quarters.     Computed  by  Mr.  Jno.  \V .  Hill,  M.  Am.  .S,c.  C.  b. 

Eng.  News,  Jan.  25,  1891. 
Siphon.     The  Shirley  Gut  —,  Massachusetts  Sewerage  System.     A   very  in.en-..ing  pie..-  of  in- 
struction described  and  fully  illustrated.     Eng.  Ne,r.n,  May  i,  181U. 

Sky-Scraper.     The .    See  Building. 

Slag  Machine.     The  Ilaudon  —.     Description  of  .nachino   for  handling   .lag.  deigned  by 

William  Hawdon.     Iron  Age,  Aug.  16,  1894. 
Sleepers.    Note  on  Steel—.    Their  efficiency  on  .some  Indian  railway,  M.:.^i  Uy  William 

Henry  Cole,  Assoc.  M.  lust.  C.  E.     Proc.  h»i.  C.  h.,\>'\.  H- 
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Slule  Rule.     A  Modification  of for  Coiitpntatioii  of  Bridye  Memhirs  hy  (he  Slraighl  L  inel'ormuln. 

Kwj.  Rec,  June  8,  1894. 
Valve.    Note  on  a  Pneumatic  Balanced .   As  used  on  the  Imperial  Railways  of  Japan. 

By  John  McDonald.     Proc.  Inst.  C.  K,  Vol.  117. 

Sinelting.     Electric in  Oermuuy.     Description  of  the  methods  used  and  di.scussion  of  their 

possibilities.     Eny.  News,  July  12,  1894. 

of  Silver-Iiead.     The  American  Practice  of  Silver-Lead  Smelting.    Illustrated.     By 

Walter  Kenton  Ingalls.    Eng.  Mag.,  March,  1894. 

Smoke  Absori>tioii.     The  Dylier  System.     Illustrated.     Eng.  Rec,  May  12,  1894. 

Smoke.    Appliances  for  Preventing  .     A  series  of  articles  by  W.  F.  Sicard.      Meek.   World^ 

Aug.  10,  1894,  et  seq. 

Consumer.    A  new  system  applied  to  furnaces,  boilers  and  domestic  heaters.     A  long 

article,  illustrated  by  51  cuts,  explaining  a  method  of  obtaining  a  rational  and  complete  com- 
bustion of  fuel.     Jh.  IlinstiD.    Menu.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  July,  1894. 

.     The  Heating  Power  of .    Shown  to  be   very  small.     By  R.  R.  Tatlock.     E.  &  M, 

Journal,  Aug.  18,  1894.     Prac.  Engr.,  Sept.  14,  1891.     Sci    Am.  Sup..  Sept.  29,  1894.     Lon. 
Engineer,  Oct.  12,  1894.     Am.  Eng.  &  R.  R.  Jour.,  Oct.,  1894. 

.     The  Practical  Prevention  of in  Boiler  Firing  hi/ the  Use  of  Producer  Gas.     Paper  in 

which  William  Hutton  Blaiivelt  advances  producer  gas  as  an  economical  and  satisfactory  fuel 
for  firing  boilers.     Proc.  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.,  May,  1894. 

Smokestack.    See  Locomotive  and  Chimneys. 

Soaring  Flight.  Discussion.  By  Carl  Myers,  De  Volsou  Wood,  I.  P.  Church  and  J.  B.  Johnson. 
Aeronautics,  March,  1894. 

.     Interesting  articles  ou ,  by  J.  Bretonniere,  C.E.,  Wm.  Kress,  E.  C.  Huffaker,  C.E., 

Ch.  De  Louvrie  and  others.    Aeronautics,  June,  1S94. 

.  The  "Internal  Work  of  the  IFmd."  By  Prof.  S.  W.  P.  Langley,  with  theory  of  the  soar- 
ing of  birds.    Smithsonian  Publications,  also  Aeronautics,  Jan.,  1894. 

Solarometer.    The .    Description  of  the  new  instrument  constructed  by  Lieut.  W.  A.  Bechler, 

U.  S.  N.,  for  determining  latitude,  lougilude  and  azimuth.     E.  S:  M.  Journal,  Aug.  IS,  1894. 

Sound.     Sec  Acoustics. 

Specification    Writing.    Lecture  of  T.   Rouey   Williamson  concerning  important  points  to  be 

observed,  and  giving  general  working  synopsis  of  specifications.     Am.  Arch.,  Sept.  1,  1894. 
.    Electric  Stibivay .     As  prepared  for  different  kinds  of  ducts  for  Baltimore  Eng. 

Rec.,  Sept.  1,  1894. 
.     Water  Toiver .     As  prepared  for  the  Norwood,  O.,  water  tower  by  G.  Bouscaren. 


M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.    Eng.  Rec,  Sept.  15,  1894. 
Specific  Heat.    See  Heat. 

Speed  Recorder.     The  Hausshalter .     Descriiition  of  instrument  for  measuring  train  speed. 

Ry.  E.  &  M.,  Aug.,  1894. 

Stadia.  A  New  Prismatic .  Description  of  a  prismatic  attachment  to  the  objective  of  a  tele- 
scope designed  to  read  distances  by  coincidence  instead  of  by  intercept.  By  Robert  H.  Rich- 
ards.    Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Jan.,  1894. 

Standards  of  Measure.  An  article  of  considerable  historical  and  some  technical  import.  By 
Edward  P.  Clark,  E.  M.     Columbia-  Coll.     Sch.  Mines  Quart.,  Jan.,  1893,  et  seq. 

Stand-Pipe.  Accident  to  Supply  Pipe  of  Stand-pipe  at  Bay  Shore,  L.  I.  Correspondence.  Eng. 
News,  May  24,  1894. 

Check-valve  for .    Opened  and  closed  electrically  by  the  engineer  at  the  pumping 

station.    In  operation  at  Washington,  Ind.    Illustrated.    £•«(/.  iJec,  April  21,  1894. 

.     Cfieck-valve  for .    Dousman  Automatic ,  operated  by  the  water  pressure  ;  spring 

adjustment  for  any  required  pressure  ;  opens  automatically  when  pressure  is  released.  Illus- 
trated.   £■«(/.  i?ec.,  April  21,  1894. 

•     Design  of  a  Water  Tower.     Height  of  support,  100  ft.;  of  tank,  50  ft.;  of  conical  rod, 

52  feet.    Total  height,  198  ft.  6  in.    Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  24, 1894. 
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Stand-Pipe. — Continued. 


.     Failure  of ,  East  Proridence,  7?.  I.    Tirscriiition  and  <ira»inj;N.     On  S.-pi.-uiU-r  7, 

1893,  the  wind  caused  a  collapse  of  the  upper  portion,  whicli  was  r.-j.aii.tl.    On  Jiinunry  ly' 

1894,  the  pipe,  when  two-thirds  full,  suddenly  burst,  ice  having  (oriiie<l  inside.  A  leller  froni 
Geo.  H.  Leland,  Assistant  Engineer,  is  included,  describing  details  of  accidenl.  Kixj.  Iter., 
Jan.  27,  Feb.  3,  1S94.    £ng.  A^etw,  Jan.  25,  Feb.  8,  22,  and  March  8, 1894. 

•     Failure  of at  Peoria,  III.     Full  illustrated  description  with  extracts  fnmi  fiK-tifict- 

tion.«.    Enr;.  Pec,  April  7  and  14,  1894.    Eng.  yews,  April  5,  26  and  Mav  10.  I8ii4.     Mre  A- 

Water,  April  7,  1894. 


•    Shut-off  Valve  for .    Automatic .     Illustrated.     £>i«7.  AV«.«,  April  5,  IH9i. 

Stand-Pipes.    Accidents  and  Failures  of .    Continuation  of  articles  by  I'rof.  \Vm.  I>.  I'encv. 

Illustrated.    Eng.  Xews,  April  5,  1894,  el  seq. 

.     A   3fathfmalical  Investigation  of  Failures  of .      Hy   E.   C.    Murphy.      Kng.  Xeirt, 

Aug.  10,  1894. 

.     Expansion  of  Ice  in .     Letter  from  G.  W.  Pearsonc.    £'n<7.  A>ir.»,  March  22,  1891. 

.     Failures  of .     Correspondence  in  regard  to  leaning  tower  at    Iloldredge,  Neb. 


Fug.  yews.  May  24,  1894. 
.     See  Water  Works. 


Status.     The  Professional .     Alan  Macdougall,  M.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  voices  different  m-nliinentu 

on  the  question  of  malting  that  society  a  close  corporation.    There  is  shown  an  exiendcil  dis- 
position to  favor  the  control  of  engineering  practice  by  the  Canadian  Society.     Trnnt.  Out. 

Soc.  C.  E,  Oct.-Dec,  1893. 
Stay-bolts.     Tests  of  Screir .     Details  of  different  tests  compiled  for  reference.    P.  J!,  (la:., 

Aug.  24,  1894. 
Steam.      Dryness' of .     A  discussion   of  the  various  methods  use<l,  by  W.  C.  I'nwin.     J'nti: 

Engr.,  Sept.  28,  1894,  et  seq. 
.    Dryness  of ,  Determination  of .    Report  of  a  committee  of  the  Urilisli  .\s.s.Hialion 

on  the  methods  used.     Lmi.  Engineer,  Aug.  24,  1894,  et  seq.      Abstract,  Fuy.  Itrr.,  .Sept. 

22,  1894. 

.     Economical Compression.     Theoretical  discussion.    Am.  Mach.,  Aug.  2,  1894. 

Generated  from   Town  Refuse.    The  adaptability  and  iwssibilities  of  the  ulilization  of  the 

waste  products  of  cities  considered  at  length  by  T.  W.  Kaker.     lud.  Etigr.,  Nov.  24,  1891. 
.    Generation  of hy  the  Use  of  Waste  Heat  of  Coke  Ovens.    An  illii.strated  di-*Tlptl..ii  of 

the  operation  of  some  Southern  plants.     Am.  ^ffr.,  Feb.  16.  1894. 
.     Influence  of .     Paper  by  Gutermulh  read  before  the  .Society  of  Kngineen.  u(  Aix  la 

Chapelle.     Very  interesting  and  giving  iniporlant  iuformalion  regarding  thi.t  much  deUted 

question.    Ztsch.  Ver.  lug.,  Dec.  1, 1894. 
.^ Jacket.     The  Theory  of  the  .     Current   practice  discussed  by  Pr..f.  It.  II.  •niup.|..n 

Prac.  Engr.,  Aug.  10,  1894,  et  seq. 
.     Measurement  of .     An  apparatus   fur  ni.asuring  and  registering  the  quontlli.*  of 

steam  passing  through  conduits  or  utilized  in  steam  engines,  for  measuring  and  r.-Ki..ieni.K 

the  work  performed  by  steam  engines.    By  Franz  Seller,  of  Germany.     Trau,.  A.  .<.  M  h.  , 

1893. 

Engine..     See  Engine. 

Pipes.     See  Pipes. 

.     Underground  Protection  of .    Brief  description  of  means  employed  .t  low.  .S.tc 

Agricultural  College.    Illustrated.    Eng.  Pec,  April  18,  1894. 

.     Producer  Gas  for  Raising .     See  ^V/.v. 

Raising,.     Paper  bv  J.  HoU.day  betore  the  Manchester  Association  of  Knginerr..     cii,e. 

cost  per  1,000  gallons  as  deduced  from  experience  with  I  ane.shire  U.  Ion..     ^"^^^ ^^ 

showed  a  gain  of  10  per  cent,  over  natural  draft.     I'rar.  huge.,  Nov.  i,  1894.     -VarA.  HorW 

Nov.  2,  1894,  et  seq. 

Separator.    Manufactured  by  Jos.  De  Kycke.     Illustrated.    Eire.  E.g.,  Nov.  21,  18M. 

Superheated  — and  the  Apparatus  of  L.  Chler.    By  M.  G.  Thoreau.  Mem.  Soc.  Ing.iSv.., 

March,  1892. 
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Steam.— Continued. 

.    Superhexiled .    The  advantages  of pointed  out  by  Prof.  W.  Cawthorne  Unwin. 

Cassier,  Xov.,  1894. 

.    Superheated  .    Experiments  with  .     The  relative  consumption  of  steam  and 

fuel  with  saturated  and  superheated  steam.  Description  and  results  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments.   Safety  Valve,  Nov.  15,  1894. 

The  Economical  Use  of for  Heat  and  Poirer.    Correspondence.     Eng.  i?ec.,  March  24, 


1894. 

.     The  Surface   Condensation   of  .      Account  of  experiments   which   led   Lieut.-Col. 

Thomas  English  to  conclude  that  it  is  governed  by  the  thermal  resLstance  of  the  film  of  water 
deposited  by  the  condensation.    Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Feb.,  1894. 

.     See  Gages,  Heating,  Indicator,  Injector,  Locomotives,  Locomotors,  Pipe,  Pi-essure,  Pumps, 

Saturation  Curre,  Superheating,  Thermal  Curves,  Turbine. 
Steamboats.    Screw  Ferry .    Illustrated  description  of  the  steamer  "  Pleasure."    Am.  Mach., 

July  12,  1894. 
.     See  Jet  Propulsion,  Screw  Propeller. 

Steamship.     The  Fall  River "  PrisciUa."     Illustrated  description.     Eng.  News,  yiay  17,  and 

Lon.  Eng.,  July  1.3,  1894. 

.     The  "  Northwest."     General  description.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  July  20,  1894. 

.    The  V.  S.  S.  "  Vesuvius."    With  special  reference  to  her  pneumatic  battery.    Prize 

essay  by  Lieut.-Comdr.  Seaton  Schroeder,  U.  S.  N.    Proc.  U.  S.  N.  I.,  1894. 

for  Passenger  Service.  A  well  written  and  beautifully  illustrated  ajticle  by  Otto  H.  Muel- 
ler. It  treats  especially  ol  the  coast  and  river  steamers  of  the  United  States.  Ztsch.  Ver.  Ing., 
Dec.  1,  1894,  et  seg. 

.     Notes  on  Machinery  of  the  New  Vessels  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.    See  Navy. 

.     Tlie    New    Cunard  Steamers  "Campania"    and  "  Luccnia."      Illustrated  description 

general  dimensions,  method.s  of  construction  and  equipment.  Eng.  News,  Xov.  30,  1893. 
.SV-(.  Am.  Sup.,  Aug.  18,  1894. 

.     The  Vibrations  of .    A  paper  read  by  Otto  Schlick  before  the  Institute  of  Naval 


Engineers.    Deduces  a  formula  which,  it  is  claimed,  gives  reliable  results  as  to  the  number  of 
vibrations  jier  minute.    Am.  Eng.  <fc  R.  R.  Jour.,  June,  1894.     Zlsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Sept.  15, 1894. 

.     The  Vibrations  of .    Theoretical  discussion  of  vibrations  and  resulting  stresses,  by 

John  H.  Me  Alpine  and  H.  C.  Flood.     Lon.  Eng.,  July  13,  1894. 

.    See  Battleship,  Cruiser,  Ironclad,  Machinery,  Engine,  Marine  and  Naval  Engineering, 


Nary,  Propeller. 

Steel.     Bessemer  Process  as   Conducted  in   Sweden.     A  paper  of  some  interest  by  Prof.  Richard 

Akerman,  of  Stockholm,  read  at  the  International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.    Trans. 

A.  I.  M.  E,  1893. 
Crucible  .]  Its^early  history  given  by  R.  A.  Hadlield.     The  Practical  Engineer,  Aug. 

31,  1894. 
.    Effect  of  Hardening  on  the  Ultimate  .Strength  of .     A  thesis  by  Mr.  Elmer  J.  Buck- 

nell,  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  giving  the  results  of  about  eighty  experiments 

on  the  tempering  of  tool  steel  in  cold  water,  boiling  water  and  oU.    Boiling  water  and  oil  gave 

the  greater  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength,  while  cold  water  gave  greater  hardness.    Eng. 

News,  Dec.  7,  1893. 
Forgings.    Methods  advocated  to  secure  efficient  and  economical  handling  of  the  ingot 

and  of  sulisequent  processes  in  securing  the  desired  product.    George  M.  Sinclair.    Eng.  News, 

Dec.  13,  1894.    Am.  Mach.,  Dec.  6,  1894. 
.    Influence  of  Chemical  Agents  on  Iron  and  .     Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the 

Association  of  Engineers  of   Manchester,  England,   by  Wm.  Thomson,  F.R.S.E.      Power, 

May,  1894. 
.    Note  on  the  Ore  Process  of  Making  .Steel  in  a  Siemeiu-Martin  Furnace.     By  M.  A.  Pourcel. 

An  illustrated  article  describing  in  detail  the  process  of  steel  making,  using  pure  pig-iron 

and  pig-iron  containing  phosphorus.     Mems.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  May,  1891. 
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steel. — Continued. 


On  the  Molecular  Rigidity  of  Tempered .     Paper  br  Prof   n   F    m..—  i^t       .u 

.1..  .r  M«b„,„,  E.,i„«„.  c^u., .  Jzihl;^Ll " TJT;:  : 


principle  of .  lectro-magnetic  induction.    /V<x .  7,M^  Merh.  Eng.,  Jan.,  1>8}. 

.  Oi^n  Hearth —  Proce^.  By  H.  H.  Campbell.  IlU..,nlted.  'lU^d  before  the  Engi- 
neering Congress  in  Chicago.    E.  A  yf.  Journal,  Nov.  25  and  I>ec.  2,  1893. 

■— .    Proposed  Method  of  Testing  Structural  —.    Valuable  paper  by  Alfied  E.  Hunt.  M.  .^m 
Soc  C  R     Read  before  the  International  Engineering  Congress  in  Chicago,  ou  ih.  taring 
of  steel  by  punching.     Illustrated.    Seven  tables  of  results  of  tests  etc      TVoju  A    S.  C  P 
Oct.,  1893.  ^^^"  *^' 

.    Punching  a,  a  Means  of  Telling  Struciural .    T.  L.  Condr,jn  gives  prt-*nt  .uius 

of  the  attempt  to  determine  the  value  of  steel  for  structural  purposes,  by  testing  with  the 
punch.    Eng.  Xeurs,  Aug.  30,  18W.    P.  P.  Go,.,  Aug.  31,  1894.     Eng.  Pec,  Sept.  15,  18JM. 

Pails.     See  Pa  Us. 


Sleepers.     See  Sleepers. 

Standard  Methods  for  Analysis  of andiron.  Bv  C.  B.  Dudley  Ph  P    Proc  Ena  Soe 

W.  Pa  ,  1893.  ■  .         •    ■  .       y.       . 

.    Structural .    Specification  writing  to  allow  the  contractor  latitude  to  design  girders, 

joints  and  connections,  and  make  shop  drawings,  advocated  by  C.  H  Blackall  1m  Arrh  ' 
Dec.  22, 1894.  '     '  "' 

.     Tests  of ,  made  at   Mass.   Inst.  Tech.     Full  record  of  several   hundred   tesUs  on 

rolled  steel  bars  and  plates,  giving  moduli  of  elasticity.     TVcA.  Qiiarl.,  Vol.  VII,  July,  lS9t 

The  Bessemer Industry :  Past  and  Present.    By  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  F.R.S.    Kitg. 

Per.,  July,  1894. 

.     The  Open  Hearth  Process.    A  valuable  paper,  based  almost  exclusively  on  the  nvults  of 

practice  at  the  works  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  at  Steelton,  Pa.  Read  before  the  Inter- 
national Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.     Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  1893. 

.     The  Physics  of .    Valuable  paper  and  discussion  at  the  International  Engineering 

Congress  at  Chicago.     Dlustrated.     Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  1893. 

.     The  Treatment  of  Metals  for  Structural  Purposes.    A  very  valuable  paper  by  James 

Christie,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Read  before  the  International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago. 
The  results  of  a  large  number  of  tests  of  sheared,  punched,  reamed  and  drilli'U  metals  are 
given,  also  tests  on  riveted  joints.  Results  favorable  to  the  use  of  steel.  Trans.  A.  S.  C  E., 
Oct.,  1893. 

The  Usr  of  Basic  Mild in  Germany,  as  a  Material  for  Cimstructiofi.     By  C.  Weyrich, 

C.E.,  Hamburg.  Read  before  the  International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.  Mainly 
historical     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Oct.,  1893. 

.    TheWalrand-Legenisel Process.  George  J.  Snelus  describes  the  use  of  fluid  ffm>- 

silicon  to  increase  the  fluidity  in  small  converter  charges.     E.  tt  M.  Journal,  Sept.  15,  18M. 

.     Use  of  Mild in  Engineering  Structures  in  Europe.    By  Geo.  C.  Mehrtens,  <if  IVussia. 

Read  before  the  Internaiional  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.  Mainly  historical.  Illustra- 
tions of  tests,  etc.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E,  Oct.,  1893. 

.     i\,e  of in  Electrical  Machines.    By  H.  F.  Parshall.     I'pon  the  u»e  of  uteel  in  the 

construction  of  various  parts  of  eleolrical  machines.  Curves  of  permeability  and  residual 
magnetism  of  ditterent  steels.     Jour.  Frank:  Inst.,  Feb.,  1894. 

.     See  Chimneys,  Derrick.  Fence  Posts,  Forging.  Forging  Press,  Fttntaees,  Plate  GinUr, 


Rails,  Tests,  Viaduct. 
Steel   Tapes.    Abstract  of  pajter  read  before  Division    \,  Internatirmal  Engineering  Congren 

at  Chicago,  Aug.,  1893,  by  E.  S.  \V<"«dward.     Recent  cxpcrienit-  ><n  th.-  InitcJ  States  (oast 

and  GeodeUc  Survey  in  the  use  of  long  steel  tapes  for  mt-asuring  ba.«f  lines.     Emg.  .Vrm, 

Feb.  1,  1894.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Oct,  1893. 
Stoker.     Mechanical for  Marine    Ise.     A  discussion  of  the  pracucability  of  a  mechanical 

stoker  for  marine  work,  by  Sidney  H.  Holland.     .Vech.  World,  Sept.  7.  1894,  f/iey. 
Stokers.     Mechanical .    Different  kinds  illustrated  and  described.     Eng.  Seus,  .Ku,f  9.  ItM 

Their  advantages.     Am.  Mach.,  Aug.  23,  1894. 
Stokers.     The  Jones  Underfe^'i F.    K   >iiz..  Jan.  2^.  18W. 
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stone.  A  Circular  Saic  for  Cutting .  Description  of  a  saw  at  d'  Enville,  having  the  circum- 
ference of  the  blade  set  with  diamonds.    An/iales  des  P.  <fr  C,  June,  1894. 

.    Eiperiments  to  Determine  the  Ejrect  of  the  Bedding  upon  the  Strength  of  Marble.   Abstract 

of  a  paper  bv  Prof.  M.  A.  Howe,  read  before  the  Indiana  Engineers'  Society.  A  valuable  in- 
vestigation of  the  effects  of  different  beddings  used  in  testing.  Recommends  the  use  of  tar 
board  for  commercial  testing.    £ng.  Xeics,  Feb.  15,  1S94. 

.    Preservation  of.    See  Cleopatra's  JS'e^dle. 

-.     Production  of in  1S9S.     5/one,  July,  1894. 

.     Testing  of .     The  Effects  of  Bedding  upon  the  Strength  of  Marble.   A  valuable  article 

with  tat)les  of  results  of  tests  and  Ulustrations  of  specimens  tested.  The  tests  show  the  rela- 
tive values  of  beiiding  materials  as  follows  :  Tarboard,  first ;  sole  leather,  second;  soft  pine, 
third;  sheet  lead,  fourth  ;  cast  iron,  fifih      Prof.  M.  A.  Howe,    ^^one,  March,  1S94. 

.     fee  Building  Stone. 


Stop- Valve.    Automatic for  Stand-Pipe.    See  Stand-Pipe  Check-Valve. 

Straiglit-Edges.     ne  Manufacture  of  Very  Accurate .    Illustrated.    By  F.  L.  O.  Wadsworth. 

Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  July,  1894.    Am.  Mach.,  Aug.  2,  1894. 
Street  Department.     Organization  and  work.     See  Citij  Engineers  Office. 
Grades  and  Iniersections.     Factors  determining  their  establishing,  with  their  relative 

importance,  with  illustrating  examples.     William  B.  Fuller.     Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Soes.,  Kov., 

1894. 

Street  Imnrovemeiit  cf  Bo-ston,  1S9.3.    Resume  of  report  of  the  Street  Department,  Henry  H. 

Carter,  Superintendent.     Eng.  Eec,  June  30,  1S94. 
Streets.    Scheme  for  the  beautifying  of  modern  cities.    Synopsis  of  paper  by  Mr.  Pliiddemann, 

Breslau,  Germauy.    Advocates  the  harmonious  instead  of  purely  symmetrical  arrangement 

on  streets  and  parking,  the  use  of  slightly  curved  streets,  varying  their  widths  and  avoiding 

triangiUar  intersections.    Diutsche  Bztg.,  Jan.  3,  1894. 
.     Marking  Lines  of .    Summary  of  results  of  inquiries  among  engineers  in  various 

(larts  of  the  country.    Eng.  Xeus,  June  7,  1894. 

.    See  Electric  Lighting,  Macadamising,  City  Engineer's  Office,  Pavements,  Paving,  Roads. 

Cars.     Vestibules  for .     Removable  vestibules  recently  brought  out  by  the  J.  G.  Brill 

Co.     llustrated.    Si.  Ry.  Jour.,  Dec,  1894. 
by  Alternating  Arc.    Superior  advantages  of  the  alternating  system  not  admitted.     R.  E. 

Richardson  and  S.  G.  Builer.    Elec  Rev.,  Sept.  7, 1894. 

Street  Lighting.    .'Specifications  for  Electric for  Toronto,  Canada.     By  E.  H.  Keating,  M.  Am. 

Soc.  C.  E.     Eng.  Xeirs,  Aug.  28,  1894. 
.     The  Lighting  of  the  Public  Streets  and  the  Cost.    Theoretically  and  practically  discussed 

by  Henri  Marechal.     Elec.  Rev.,  Aug.  10,  1894. 
Street  Lines.     The  Marking  of .     C.  M.  Broomall,  Jr.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  describes  the  methods 

used  in  various  cities.     Trans.  .4.  .Sf.  C.  E.,  July,  1894.    Eng.  Xcurs,  June  7,  1894. 
Street  Rail\ray.     C'Me  Traction.    Recent  improvements,  illustrated  by  the  Broadway  Cable 

Road  of  Kew  York  City,  given  by  G.  W.  McXulty.     Eng.  Xews,  Sept.  20,  1894.     if.  R.  Gaz., 

.Sept.  21, 1894.    St.  Ry.  Gas.,  Sept.  22,  1894,  et  setj.    Eng.  Rec,  Sept.  29,  1894,  et  seq. 
of  the  Sorth  Hudson  County  in  Hoboken.    The  hillside  loop  line  ;  vertical  ascent  of  about 

170  feet  in  700  feet  horizontal  distance  ;  alinement  nearly  3,700  feet ;  limiting  grade,  5}^  per 

cent.     Blustrated.     Eng.  Rec.  June  2,  1894. 
Railicay  Systems  of  SI.  Louis.    Paper  by  Wm.  H.  Bryan,  describing  the  power  houses. 

tracks,  rolling  stock  and  management  of  the  electric  and  cable  lines.    Illustrate<l.    Eng. ' 

Mag.,  Dec.,  1894.    Abstract,  Si.  Ry.  Gas.,  Dec.  8,  1894. 
.     The  Vienna  City .     Exhaustive  and  illustrated  article  considering  the  subject  from 

a  financial  and  commercial  standpoint.     By  S.  Sonnenschein.    Arch.  f.  Eisenbu:,  Part  -5,  1894. 
Third  Avenue ,  of  yew  York.    A  short  account  of  the  organization  and  progress  of 


construction,  with  a  description  of  the  street  construction  and  power  station.    .St.  Ry.  ./our., 
Jan.,  1894. 

Traction.    The  commercial  possibilities  of  accumulators  considered   as   a  municipal 

undertaking.    Illustrated.    Alfred  H.  Gibbings.    S'.  Ry.  Gaz.,  Dee.  29,  1894. 
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street  Rail^vay.— Continued. 

Traction.    Methods  Compared.    Economy  and  operating  expenses.    Comparlsonx  of  bone. 


conduit,  electric  and  cable  systems  for  Newcastle,  England.     .S7.  Jiy.  Rj^.,  July,  1«H. 
Street  Railways.    Atlanta's .    General  description  of  the  diflerenllines  and  their  equipment, 

power  stations  and  shops,  and  of  the  Ranken-Fritsch  CorlLss  engine.  St.  Ry  Her.,  Sojit.,  18M. 
.     Description   of  the  of  Xew  South  Wales.    Tramways   own(><l    by  the   guvi-mment 

Number  and  wages  of  employees,  capital  invested,  etc.    St.  Ry.  Jour..  Feb.,  1894. 
■     Emergency  and  Wreck  Wagon  Systems  for .     Description  of  operation,  with  to<jU 

and  appliances  carried.     St.  Ry.  Rev.,  July,  1894. 

■     Fenders  of  Cars  of .    With  illustrations  of  recent  types.    Eng.  Setts,  March  8.  1891. 

.     Gas  Motors  for  the Description  by  Frank  H.  Mason  of  new  and  very  economi- 
cal use  of  the  gas  engine.     Eng.  News,  Oct.  18,  1894. 

.     Gas  Motors  for .    Description  by  Frank  H.  Mason,  of  new  and  very  economical 

use  of  the  gas  engine.    St.  Ry.  Gaz.,  Aug.  11,  1894.    Eng.  A'ars,  Oct.  18,  1894. 

.    Illuminating  Gas  as  a  Motive  Power  for .    A  brief  comparison  of  various  European 

systems  using  illuminating  gas  as  a  motive  power.  A  comparison  of  i-osl  a.s  com|>arcd  with 
that  of  electric  motors,  showing  gas  to  be  about  24  per  cent,  cheaper  in  cost,  of  opt-ration. 
Deutsche  Bztg.,  Jan.  20.  1894. 

.     Mechanicul  Traitiou  of .    An  elaborate  article  describing  systems  opemtM   by 

cable,  electricity,  accumulators,  compressed  air,  steam  locomotives  with  and  without  fire. 
Illustrated  by  46  cuts.    E.  de  Marchena.     Mems.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  July,  1894. 


of  Baltimore,  Md.    Part  I  of  description  of  the  street  railway  system  of  Baltimort-,  Md. 

Gives  short  description  of  the  different  roads.    St.  Ry.  Jour..  Feb.,  189t. 
of  Dayton,  Indianapolis,  Chicago  and  Buffalo.     General  descriptions.     St.  Ry.  Jou    . 

Aug  ,  1894. 
of  yew  York  City.     Lines  of  travel,  traffic  and  O|)eration,  showing  cjipecially  the  effect* 

of  the  transfer  systems.    Illustrated.    R.  R.  Gaz.,  Dec.  21,  1894. 

of  Washington,  D.  C.     Illustrated.     St.  Ry.  Jour.,  Dec.,  1894. 

.     Relative  Cost  of  Compressed  Air  and  Electricity  for  the  Of>eralioii  •>/ By  Hcmian 

Haupt.     St.  Ry.  Rev.,  April,  1894. 
.     Relative  Cost  of  Steam  and  Electricity  for  the  Opernlion  of .     Hy  W,  E.  Itak.T.  ..f  the 

Columliian  Intramural  Railway.    St.  Ry.  Rev.,  April  6, 1894 
.     .Short  Description  of  the of  Montgomery,  Mobile  and  New  Origins,     .^l.  Ry   Jour. 

April,  1894,  et  seq. 
.     The  Cable  and  Elec'ricity  Compared.    The  cable  more  economical  whert-  mor»-  than 

thirty  or  fortv  cars  are  used  on  heavy  grades,  as  shown  in  San  Frai.cUc«     .s'.  Ry.  Rer. 


Dec,  1894. 
The  Intrinsic    Value  of  Iniestn,ents  in  .     A  very  valuable  article  by  fMward    E. 

Higgins.     Gives  table  of  statistics  of  capitalization  and  of  statistic  .,f  ..|«rali..u.    si.  Ry. 

Jo;/)-.,  Jan.,  1894,  e/.sej. 
The  Use  of  theT-Raitfor .    With  rei^.rts  of  different  towns  using  them.     Eng. 

yews,  Sept  6,  1894. 
.     Tramway  Permanent  Way.    Discussion  of  efficiency  and  ,*rmanen«-  of  tr«:k.     By 

T.  Aruall,  A.  M.  I.  C.  E.    St.  Ry.  Gaz.,  Aug.  4, 1894. 
Working  Expenses  of  Electric  and  Cal.le  Raihcays.    Tables  showing  the  working  «,«.^ 

of  some  English  electric  and  cable  railways.     Prae.  Engr.,  Oct.  12.  ISM. 

See  Electric  Railways,  Accounts,  Brakes,   Cable.,  0.hle  Railu^.y.  t>.HIr^ys,   f^r. 


Power  Plant,  Rail  Cleaning,  Ra.ls,  Street  Cars,  Transition  Curves. 

.Stre.ss  ,„  Curved  Members.  "The  relation  of  the  unit  stress  and  cr<--ti^^  -  -;;:;;,'-;"^::L 
as  elastic  arches,  curved  beams,  etc.  A  ,«i.-r  of  some  value  and  .n.en.^..  By  I  r-  f.  .  «»«  U 
Greenleaf.  of  Columbia  College.    S<h.  Mines  Uuart..  J^ily.  im. 

Stresses.  Determination  of  —.  Theory,  and  practical  ".■P'--';-  "^  ""--^  •"  ''^"'-'"-  "' 
iron  and  steel,  by  H.  Gerber.     Zlsch.  Ver.  Ing..  >ept.  1.  1891.  n  st,,. 

in  Railroad  Bridge.'',     f^ee  Bridges. 
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structures.  Slatieally  Indeterminate .  Method  of  procedure  in  determining  stresses  in  struc- 
tures having  superfluous  members,  following  the  treatise  of  Castigliano.  Lon.  Eng.,  Nov.  9, 
1894,  et  seq. 

Submarine  Excavation.    See  Excaoudon  and  River  Improvement. 

Substructures.  General  principles,  methods  of  construction  and  application,  especially  to  high 
buildings  and  bridges,  with  methods  followed  and  lessons  taught  by  different  noted  examples. 
Lecture  by  George  S.  Morison  before  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  Polytechnic,  Dec, 
1894. 

Subway.     The  Archer  Avenue .     This  tive-track  metal  structure  in  Chicago  illustrated  and 

described.    Eni/.  Mws,  Oct.  11,  1894.    H.  R.  Gaz.,  Oct.  19,  1891. 

.     The  Franklin  Street at  Boston,  Mass.    Illustrated  description.     Eng.  News,  July  12, 

1894. 

.     Ownership  of .     Municipal  ownership  advocated  rather  than  ownership  by  com- 

.   panics,  in  connection  with  the  placing  of  wires  underground.     C.H.Morse.     Pav.  &.  Munic. 
Eng.,  Oct.,  1894. 

Sulphur  (■((  Iron.    See  Iron. 

Superheating.    Steam  Pipes  Within  Locomotive  Smoke  Boxes  as  a  Means  of .     Experimental 

tests  by  Wm.  F.  M.  Goss.    Rg.  Rev.,  July  28, 1894. 

Surface  Condensation  of  Steam.    See  Steam. 

Survey.    A with  an  Omnimeter.     See  Omnimeter. 

of  Cities.    See  City  Engineer. 

.     Stad ia  Rod  for .    New  design.     Eng.  News, 'May  17,  1S9 1. 

.    Approximate  Cost  of  U.  S.  Coast .     From  the  United  States  Coast   and   Geodetic 

Report.    Eng.  News,  April  19, 1894. 

•  of  Red  River.     Base  line  measurements  with  brass  and  steel  tapes  100  meters  long,  using 


latest  and  best  appliances.  Secondary  Triangulatiou.  Precise  leveling,  with  description  and 
elevation  and  bench-marks,  and  excellent  diagram  sketches  of  the  surroundings  of  each.  In 
this  report  the  published  matter  is  ideal.     Rep.  Chf.  Engrs.  U.  S.  A.,  Vol.  Ill,  1890. 

Surveys.  Ownership  of  Records.  An  excellent  article  by  Prof.  Wm.  G.  Raymond.  Troy  Poly- 
technic, Feb.  24, 1894.     Abstract  and  editorial,  Eng.  News,  March  22,  1894. 

.     Topographical .     An  historical  paper.     By  Herbert  G.  Ogden,  Asst.  U.  .S.  Coast  and 

Geodetic  Survey.  Read  before  the  International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.  Trans. 
A.  S.  C.  E.,  Oct.,  1893. 

.     Topographical  Scales  employed  by  diiferent  governments.     Eng.  Neivs,  June  7, 


1894. 
.     Underground .    A  description  of  the  survey  made  for  the  underground  connection 

between  the  Riverside  and  Home  coal  shafts,  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas.     By  Edwin  A.  Sperry. 

Tunnel  under  the  Missouri  River.    American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.     Eng.  NewSy 

March  1, 1894. 
Surveying.    Applications  of  Photography  to .     Abstract  of  a  report  made  by  Mr.  E.  Deville, 

Surveyor-General  of  Canada,  on  the  application  of  photography  to  topographical  surveying 

in  the  Rocky  Mountains.    Numerous  points  determined  by  intersections  and  photographic 

views  platted  from  the  position  of  these.     An  area  of  500  square  miles  covered  by  one  party 

in  one  year.    Eng.  News,  Dec.  31,  1893. 
.    Geodetic .    Field  methods  used  in  latitude,  azimuth  and  magnetic  observations, 

and  the  utility  of  heliotropes,  as  used  on  the  survey  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  in  1892-3.    A 

valuable  paper  by  John  F.  Hayford.     Trans.  Assn.  Engrs.  Cornell  University,  1894 
.     Historical  Notes  upon  Ancient  and  Modern ,and  Surveying  Instruments.     By  H.  D. 


Hoskold,  C.E.  Read  before  the  International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.  Trans.  A. 
S.  C.  E,  Oct.,  1893. 

.     On  the  Principles  of  Laying  Oat  Cities.     From  a  paper  read  before  the  World's  Engi'- 

neering  Congress  at  Chicago,  by  H.  J.  Steuben,  of  Cologne.  Am.  Arch.  &  Bldg.  News,  Dec.  2, 
1893. 

.    Photographic  .     Its   application  to  topography.     A  lengthy  article   in  two  parts. 

The  first  part  treats  of  the  development  of  methods  and  photogrammatic  instruments  ;  the 
second  of  proposed  new  methods  and  instruments  for  rapid  and  accurate  mechanical  com- 
putations relative  to  measuring  heights.     Ed.  Monet.     Mims.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  Aug.,  1894. 
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Surveying.— Continued, 

— -^  Trigonom^ncal  Leveling  and  Re/rnction.  A  brief  and  intensth.g  nrtU-1...  I.y  I'rof. 
mnneSr'        "  ^"'''"■''■•'  "^  ^I'"°«^«'^-     Y^'^^  Book  of  Hoc.  o/  Snars.,  1894.  UnivenUly  of 

— .    See  Geodesy^  Ba.,:-Lin,,,  Bench-Mark.,,  City  Engineer,  Office,  CiUrs.  tW/  ami  GroJ^U- 

Survey,  Geodesy,  Omnimeter,  Photography,  Precise  Levels.  Bailroa^l,  Solarometrr,  fU.,dia  .St^l 
Tapes,  Streets. 

.    See  Topography,  Tacheometry,  Telemeter,  Trinngiilation. 

Suspension  Bridges.    See  Bridges. 

Swamps.    See  liiivr  Improvements. 

Switches.    See  Railroad  Switclies  and  Power  Plant. 

Syplions.    Inverted  Sewer .    Description  of  the  syphons  aii.i  the  construction  of  ih.-  line  imi.I.t 

the  Elbe  at  Madgeburg,  Germany.    Eng.  Bee.,  Oct.  27,  1894. 

Tacheometry.    Practical  Ohservatiom  in .    Reginald  Empson  .Middlelon  ki  ves  roiulUi  of  iriaU 

which  tend  to  show  the  accuracy  of  the  "  intercept "  system  greater  than  thai  of  the  t«ni;»nlial 
system  of  Wilfred  Airy.     Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vol.  116. 

Tangents.     Sec  lifiilroad.s. 

Technical  Education.    .Sec  Education. 

Tehuantepec  Inter-Oceanic  Route.     The  .Advantages  of .     J{y  Kliinr  L.  Corthell.     Kng.  Mng., 

Nov.,  1894.     iJ..R.  Gas.,  Dee.  7,  1894. 
Telegraph.     New  Headquarters  of  the  Postal  Tekgraph^Cable  Co.,  Xnr  York.     IlluHiratod  dOKri|»- 

tion  of  complete  plant,  building,  wire  system,  pneumatic  dislribntioii.  etc     Eler:.  Eun.,  April 

18,  1894. 


See  Cables. 


Telemeter.  The  Stroobants  Pri,im .  A  small  optical  instniini'iit  for  determining  a  approxi- 
mate distances.    Sci.  Am.  Svp.,  July  21,  1894. 

Telephone  Exchange.  Description  of  the  arrangement  of  the  new  exchange  of  llic  NiillonnI  Tele- 
phone Company  in  London.    Elec.  Ree.,  Nov.  23,  1894. 

.     The  Load  Line  in .     With  methods  of  increasing  the  eUiciency,  by  .\.  V.  .Abliolt. 

Jun.  Soe.  C.  E.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E,  July,  1894.     Elec.  Rei:,  .Sept.  7,  1894. 

.     See  Railroad. 


Teredo.     The Navalis.     The  appearance  of  the  marine  animal  in  Boston  llurlxir  in  \yf\.\      Hy 

Henry  Manley.     .Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  May,  1894. 

Terminal  Station  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
Test  Borings.    See  Lighthouse. 

Test  Pieces.     Forms  of  Tensile .    Leonard  Hodgson  Ai>pleby  advocate-  iIh'  ii-i  mi  si^mo.ir.i 

I)roportions,  after   showing  results  dilt'ering  with  varying  proixirlions  of  Iciigtii  to  rro!i»- 

section.    Proc.  List.  C.  E,  Vol.  118. 

Testing  Machine  ajid  Tests  if  .Vntcrinls.     Illustrated  description  of  the  OUcii  letting  niaihiuc 

and  autographic  recording  device,  with  examples  ofdiagrams.    Eng.  Snrs,  ,\pril  19,  IMM. 
.     A  Single-Lever .     Paper  by  J.  H.  Wicksteed,  iK-forc  the  Insliiiition  .if  Mwhanicml 

Engineers,  describing  the  construction  of  a  simple  testing  machine,  ca|iiiclty   fifty   toim, 

accurate  and  easy  to  calibrate.     Pror.  Inst.  Mech.  Engrs.,  -Vng.,  1892. 
Testing  Machines.     Discussion  of  .    Proceedings   of  the  Third   Monthly  .Mwllng  of  the 

.\merican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.    .4m.  Mach.,  March  22,  1894. 
.     English  and  American .    A  series  of  illustrated  artlcle-i  describing  the  rariouii 

machines  and  a])pliances  u.sed  in   testing  structural  materials  in  England  and  the  Unit.-*! 

States.     Eng.  Ilev.,  Loudon,  Oct.  20,  1893,  el  .lei/. 

.     Phtenix  Iron  Co.'s  Tuo  Million  Pound  llydranli, .     A".  H.  <ia:.,  Feb.  9.  IS<M 

Some  Improvements  in .    The  subject  of  discussion  at  the  monlhly  mccllngof  ilio 


American  .Society  of  Meclianical  Engineers,  held  in  April.    Am.  Eng.  .t  R.  R.  Jomr.,  May, 


1894. 


The  Emery .     Full  illustrated  description,  showing  ddaiU  of  tliU  cxtremcty  o«ti. 


rate  machine.     Eng.  Xcws.  .March  22,  1894. 
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Testing-MachiiifS.— Continued. 

with  Automatic  Register.    By  M.  Emile  Petit.    Description  and  illustrations  of  apparatus 

from  100  kilogrammes  capacity  to  100  tons.  One  large  plate.  Menus.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  March, 
1891. 

Tests  of  Engineering  Materials  made  at  the  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  1887-1894.     Complete  record 

of  some  twelve  hundred  tests  on  wrought  and  cast  iron  and  steel ;  on  wooden  beams,  wire, 

etc.     Tech.  Quart.,  Vol.  VII,  July,  1894. 
Tests  of  Brakeshoes.    See  Brakeshoe  Tests. 
of  Materials.    General  resume  of  methods,  purposes,  and  machines  used  in  testing,  by  Gus 

C.  Henning.     Cassier,  October,  1894. 
of  Materials  for  Fire  Proofing  Cohinins.    Results  of  tests  by  fire  and  water  at  Vienna.    Eng. 

News,  Sept.  6, 1894. 
(;/  Boiling  Load  ami  of  the  Action  of  Shocks,  as  affecting    structures,  with  formula  for 

deflection  of  a  girder  under  a  determinate  shock,  by  M.  Desha ndres.    Annates  des  P  &  C, 

June,  1894. 
.     Paving  Brick .    Results  of at  St.  Louis.    By  Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson,  M.  Am.  Soc. 

C.  E.,  Chairman  Assn.  Eng.  Socs. ;  arranged  to  indicate  comparative  values  for  paving  pur- 
poses.   Eng.  News,  July  26,  1894. 
.    Physical  and  Mechanical on  the  Steam  Engines  and  Machines  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Report  of  the  committee  to  consider  and  report  methods  and  kinds  of  tests  to  be  employed. 

Xo  detail  of  methods  are  given.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  Vol.  XIV,  1893. 

.     Report  of  Committee  on  Sta>idard- and  Method  of  Testing  Materials.     Resolutions  of 

the  conferences  held  at  Munich,  Dresden,  Berlin  and  Vienna  relative  to  uniform  methods  of 
procedure  in  testing  building  and  structurul  material.  Translated  by  Gus  C.  Henning. 
Tran.':.  A.  S.  M.  E. 

.    The  Resistance  of  Materials  under  Impact.    Address  of  Prof.  Mansfield  Merriman,  giving 

the  history  of  tests  for  this  purpose,  deductions,  laws  and  lines  for  future  investigations. 
Proc.  Am.  Assn.  for  Advancement  of  Science,  Vol.  XLIII,  1894,  and  reprint. 

.  Microscopic  Examination .  See  Lnpact,Tron,  Laboratories,  Limes  and  Cements,  Loco- 
motive, Nails  and  Drift  Bolts,  Piles,  Pumps,  Pumping  Engine,  Punching  Te.tls,  Steel,  Stone, 
Stresses. 

.    See  Cement,  Coal,  Concrete,  Engines,  Eye-bar,  Torsion  Machine,  Torsion  Tests,  Water. 


Theatre.    Fire  Oatasirophies  in and  their  Prevention.     By  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard.     Sci.  Am.  Sup., 

Oct.  27, 1894,  etseg.    Jour.  N.  E.  W.  W.  Assn.,  Dec,  1894. 

Thermal  Curves.    New  Construction  of .    Article  by  M.  Talle,  giving  a  very  interesting 

description  of  a  new  method  of  construction  of  the  various  curves  expressed  by  the  formula 

pv^  =  Const.  =  p,  Vj^  .    Ztsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Dec.  8,  1894. 

Trottle  Valve.    See  Boilers. 

Thrust  Blocks.    Surface  of .     Article  by  Geo.  R.  Bate,  giving  diagram  showing  surface  of 

thrust  blocks  per  indicated  horse-power  for  various  speeds  of  vessels.  Pract.  Engr.,  Nov.  2, 
1894. 

Tie  Plates.     The  Value  of in  Track  Repairs.    An  extended  analysis  of  the  dimensions,  form 

and  functional  purpose  of  tie  plates.  By  Benjamin  Reece.  Read  before  the  Buffalo  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  Superintendents,  April  19,  1894.    Pamphlet,  Q.  <fc  C.  Co.,  Chicago. 

.     See  Railroads. 

Timber  and  Tie  Preserving  Works.  Illustrated  description  of  the  works  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M., 
by  F.  Meredith  Jones.     Eng.  News,  Sept.  13,  1894. 

.  Preservation  of .  Lecture  by  O.  Chanute  before  the  students  of  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute.    Polyt.,  Nov.  29, 1890. 

.     Preservation  of .    See  Wood.    Railroad. 

Preservation.    Results  of hy  the  Wellhouse  Process.    Number  of  ties  treated  by  this 

zinc-tannin  process,  and  results  obtained.  By  O.  Chanute,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  M.  Western 
Soc.  Engrs.     Eng.  News,  June  28,  1894. 

Tests.    See  Wooden  Beams  and  Tests. 
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Time  r«.J.s  on  Woodier,  Beor,,s.  Full  record  of  .nany  M.ch  ,e.,.s  on  large  .K-a-ns  n.adc  u.  M.^  IuhL 
Tech.  showing  that  for  fixed  working  load,  .be  deHee.ion  is  twice  .ha.  for  ,ame  load  in  . 
short  test     Tech.  quart.,  Vol.  VII,  July,  i8<)4. 

Tire  Treatment.  Concerning  shrinkage,  thickness,  depth  of  groove,  de  on  lire*  of  more 
than  66-xnch  wheel  centers.  Report  to  American  Hailway  MaM.r  >Kvhuni.^-  A«MKlaUon 
Ry.  Age,  Aug.  3,  1894.    Ry.  Rev.,  July  28,  18<)4. 

Tools.    Power  Required  to  Drive  Machine .    Giving  the  rcsnl.s  of  e.x,KTi.ueoU,  on  i.h.Is  n.nnlnK 

at  difTerent  speeds.    By  Prof.  J.  J.  Flather.    .4»i.  .VucA.,  April  I'J,  1894. 

Topography.    Photographic  Methoil  as  used  alone  or  as  an  .Uu diary  to  Plane  l\,ble  a,uj  Stadia 

By  Ernest  McCollough.     Trans.  Tech.  Soc.  Pac.  C,  Vol.  X,  May,  1893. 
Topography.     See  Survey  in  g. 

Torpedo  Vessels.     The  New  Thornynoft .     I>eseril.o<l  and  disous.scd.     Un    E„n     Tune  29 

1894.  • 

Torsion  Machine.     New  ,,f  the  Ma.s.suchu.s.lt.s  In.',lil,ite  of  Technotog.,.    A  full,  illus.mtwl 

description  of  this  machine,  which  is  capable  of  twisting  olf  iron  l.ar^^  3  inches  in  diameter 
from  1  to  8  feet  in  length.    Tech.  Quart.,  Dec,  1893. 

Torsion  Tests  on  Iron  and  Steel  .Shaft.s.  Full  records  of  23  tests  on  round  shafts  from  1 V^  U.  2  inches 
diara.,  with  shearing  moduli  of  elasticity  made  at  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.  TVc/,.  u,„iri  Vol  VII 
July,  1S94.  ''         ■         ' 

Track.     See  Railroad. 

Deflections.    Showing  how  nearly  the  effect  of  a  moving  train  approaches  that  of  iM)lat«l 

wheel  loads.  Diagrams  obtained  from  track  defleclions  on  a  tijulter  trestle  near  a  masonry 
abutment,  under  the  passage  of  trains  of  different  make-up.     E,tg.  Seirs,  March  29,  1894. 

Traction.    Tests  of on  Highway.^.  Report  of  tests  made  by  S.udcbaker  Brothers  Manufac.uring 

Company,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.    Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  16,  1893. 

.    See  Street  Railway,  Electric  Traction. 

T-Kail/or  Street  Railway  Tracks  on  Paved  Streets.    See  Street  Railway. 

Train  Heating  with  Steam  and  Compressed  Air  on  the  Eastern  Railway  of  France.  Illu8tra.ed  and 
described  by  M.  Lancrenon.    Am.  Eng.  &  R.  R.  Jour.,  Aug.,  1894. 

by  Electricity.    See  Electricity. 

Train   Tests.    See  Locomotive,  Traction  of . 

Tramcars.    Roller  Bearings  for  .    Advantage  over  oil  bearings  discussed  by  F.   I'urdon. 

Mech.  World,  July  27,  1894. 

Tramway.    Permanent  Way.    See  Street  Railway,  Cable  Way  a.n<l  Wire  Jlojie  Trnimniy. 

Transit  in  Cities.  Quite  an  elaborate  study  of  the  transportation  systems  of  Berlin,  illuntratcd 
by  statistical  diagrams.  Following  this  is  a  jirojioscd  scheme  to  increase  the  capaci.y  of  tlie 
Paris  systems  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  Exposition  of  1900,  after  the  plan  of  .he  Berliner 
Stadtbahn.    P.  Haag.    Mems.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  Aug.,  1894. 

Transition  Curves /or  6V««/  Railways.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  iHjiiver  Electric  Strtv.  Rail- 
way, whereby  a  speed  of  15  to  18  miles  per  hour  may  lie  maintained  on  curves  of  45  feet 
radius  without  bumping  or  lurching.    Illustrated.     Eng.  Xewi,  May  10,  1894. 

Transmission.    A  Twelve-mile of  Power  by  Electricity.    Illustrated  abstraet  of  a  pajwr  by 

Thomas  H.  Leggett,  Bodie,  Cal.    Eng.  News,  July  26,  1894. 
■ .     Polyphase  of  Electricity.    Paper  by  Chas.  F.  Scott,  read   Ufore   the   Na.icmal 

Electric  Light  Association.     Discusses  self-induction,  drop,  loss,  regulation,  etc.     Eire.  Rng., 

March  14,  1894. 
.     See  Wire  Rope  Tramway. 


Transportation.  Accessories  Facilitating  the  Handling  of  Freight  at  Ports  on  Rirrri,  CbnaU  and 
Railroads.  By  M.  De  Coene.  A  descriptive  pajier  on  the  alwve  subject,  cuoccrniog  tite  Euro- 
pean countries.    Mems.  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.,  April,  1891. 

of  Heavy  Masses  by  the  Ancients.    An  interesting  article  with  many  Mrikiug  illustrmtiona. 

By  VV.  F.  Durfree,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.    Eng.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1894. 

Traveler.    Erection for  the  Rochester  Driving  Park  Bridge.    Illustrated   descripUon.     Kng. 

Rec,  July  28, 1894. 
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Triangulation.     .idj^stment  of by  Means  of  Least  Squares.    A  method  used  by  the  writer  in 

more  thau  one  hundred  cases.    By  E.  M.   Douglass,  C.  E.,  Cohimbia  College.    Scli.  Mines 
Quart.  July,  1893. 

Tripoli.    American .     General  notes,  with  description  of  the  quarry  at  Seneca,  Mo.     By  E.  O. 

Hovey.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  July  28,  1894. 

Trass.    A  Xew  Type  of .    By  H.  F.  Coleman.    Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  May,  1894. 

Tunnel.    Brafford's  Ridge .     Description  of  the  tunnel  and  its  timber  lining,  by  Chai-les  W. 

Stamford,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  July,  1894. 

.     Construction  of  a  Short on  the  W.  Va.  and  P.  R.  R.    Illustrated  description.    Eng. 

Xeu-s,  April  5, 1894. 
.    Construction  of under  Chicago  River  for  the  West  Chicago  Street  Railway.    Illustrated 

description.    Eng,  News,  April  12,  1894.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  April  20,  1894.    Eng.Rec,  April  7,  1894. 
.     East  River  Gas :.     A  fiill  illustrated  description  of .     Eng.  Rec,  March  10,  1894. 

Eng.  Neus,  March  1,  1894. 
Enlarging.    Changing,  in  soft  ground,  the  old  narrow  gauge  tunnel  to  a  double  tunnel 

for  two  standard  gauge  tracks,  Boston,  Revere  Beach  and  Lynn  E.  R.    E!ng.  News,  Dec.  6, 

1894. 
.     Lining  a   Water   Works  with  Concrete.    Abstract  of  a  paper  by  Desmond   Fitz 

Gerald,  read  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  February  7,  describing  repairs 

upon  the  Sudbury  River  aqueduct.      Eng.  Xeivs.  Feb.  8,  1894.      Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  10,  1894. 

Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E,  March,  1894. 
.     Masonry  Lining  at  3fullan  .     The  replacement  of  the  timber  lining  by  concrete 


and  brick,  illustrated  and  described  by  H.  C.  Relf.     Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Aug.,  1894.     R.  R. 

Gaz.,  Sept.  21,  1894.    Eng.  News,  Oct.  25.  1894. 
.    St.  Gothard .    General  design,  motive  power,  air  compressors  and  boring  machines. 

Details  and  description  of  these  mechanical  appliances  for  construction.     Proc.  Inst.  Mech. 

Engrs.,  Jan.,  1883. 
.    St.   Gothard ,    Ventilation  of .    Paper,  by  H.   E.  Wendelstein,  describing  the 

method  of  ventilation  during  construction  and  after  the  completion  of  the  tunnel.    Proc. 

Inst.  Meek.  Engrs.,  July,  1893. 
.    S  reel  Railroad .    Description  of  the  tunnel  built  for  a  cable  line  in  Chicago,  with 

cost  and  details  of  construction,  by  Charles  V.  Weston.     Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Sept.,  1894. 
.     Tequixquiae  .     General  history  and  description,  with  details  of  lining,  methods, 

progress  and  cost  of  the  tunnel,  by  Albert  Johnstone  Campbell  and  Frederic  William  Abbott. 

Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Aug.,  1894. 
.    Tequizquiac .    Historical  sketch,  with  account  of  diflferent  plans  and  final  adoption 

of  the  present  details.     By  Don  Luis  Espinoza.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E,  Sept..  1894. 
.     The  Baptism  of  the  Great  Niagara .    With  an  account  of  the  problems  of  construc- 
tion.   By  Emile  Geyelin.    Proc.  Eng.  Club  Phila.,  April-June,  1894. 
.     The  Busk .  .  Colorado  Midland  R.  R.     Description  of  the  location  and  work,  with 

progress  and  cost.     Eng.  News,  Sept.  27,  1894. 
.     The  .Simplon  .    Full  and  interesting  report  of  alignment,  profiles,  water  power 


installatiim,  ventilation,  contract  and  mode  of  construction  of  this  double  tunnel,  I2V4  miles 
in  length.     R.  R.  Gaz.,  Dec.  28,  1894. 
under  Chelsea  River  for  Boston  Sewerage  System.    Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  10,  1894. 


Tunnels  on  the  Dore  and  Chinley  Railway.   Machinery,  methods,  progress  and  particulars  of  these 

English  tunnels,  by  Percy  Rickard.     Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vol.  116.     Eng.  News,  March  15,  1894. 
Turbine.    Boats  Propelled  by  the .    Discussion  by  Mr.  Zeuner  of  the  theory  of  propulsion  by 

means  of  a  column  of  water  forced  from  the  boat,  and  the  behavior  of  three  German  boats 

applying  this  principle.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Oct.  13,  1894. 

.     De  Laval's  Steam .    An  illustrated  description.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  April  14,  1894. 

.     The  Steam .     Discussion  of  principles  and  applicability,  by  Kenelm  Edgeumbe. 

Elec  Rev.,  Sept.  28,  1894,  el  seq. 

Turbines.     Geyelin-Jonval of  the  Niagara  Falls  Paper  Co.     Illustrated  description.    Eng. 

News,  April  5, 1894.    Eng.  Rec,  April  7,  1894.    Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  Feb.  3, 1894. 
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Turbines. — Continued. 

•    Hydraulic  Reaction  Motu,.~.     .»  ....liti, maiHai  .iimiis.mmii  ..l  liv  ITm    Ir.  V.-lwo 

Wood.    Illustrated.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  VqI.  XIV,  1893. 

.     The  Pelton  Wheel  and  Its  Applicatiun.    The  ^reat  .fficient  y  aiiU  lurgr  ».l»|ilaliilUr  of 

this  motor.     The  use  of  hydraulic  motors  in  the  lities.    C.  Blecker.    Jour.  f.  fiiuh  u    Wasurv 
Nov.  10,  1894.  ■  ■' 

Turntal.le.    Improved  Hydraulic .    As  designed  by  M.  G.  Franf..U  and  cxhiliH.-.!  al  th« 

Antwerp  Exhibition.     Illustrated.    Set.  Am.  Sitp.,  Oct.  6,  1894. 

Practice.    Description  and  drawings  of  recent  usage  as  applied  on  the  C.  M.  A  .>it  1'  I<   It. 

Py.  Rev.,  Sept.  1,  1894,  et  seq. 

Praelice.    As  illustrated  by  designs  by  C.  L.  Strobel,  C.E.    Ry.  Ret.,  Sept.  29,  189J. 

Typhoid  Fever.     The  epidemic,  in  1893,  at  Ironwood,  Mich.,  with  its  cause,  di.xc'tih.M'il  ».y  E.  A. 

Kudiger.     Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Sept.,  1894. 
Valve.     The  Fay  Engine .    Indicator  cards  taken  during  a  test  of  the on  a  Iw^oiuotiTe  ol 

the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.    Am.  Eng.  <fc  R.  R.  Juur.,  April,  1894,  |«.  191. 

for  Stand-pipes.    See  Stand-pipes,  Locomotive.'. 

Valves.     Area  o/ Lever  Safety .    An  article  by  Wm.  Kcui,  M.  E.,  discu.s.<<ing  the  varioun  rulw 

for  area  of  safety  valves.    Am.  Mach.,  May  24, 1894. 
.    Link  Motion  for .     A  series  of  diagrams  showing  the  steam  diMrilmlion  of  the 

Allen  and  Stephenson  link  motions.    Ry.  Eng.  &  Mech.,  Feb.,  1894. 
Yalve  Gear  for  Independent  Exhaust  and  Steam  Valve.    Illustrated  account  of  valve  to  IncrcaM 

the  useful  etfect  of  steam  by  delaying  the  exhaust  and  decreasing  the  c-ompr«'!*ion.     R.  R 

Gaz.,  Aug.  3,  189  i. 
of  the  "Buckeye^'  Engine.     Full  description,  with  cuts.    Abstract   of  |ia|ier  nad  by 

Albert  K.  Mansfield  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engiucen*.     Amrr. 

Mach.,  Dec.  28,  1894. 
Ventilation.     Article  by  H.  Fischer,  fully  illustrated  and  giving  ample  information  rt-ganling  • 

very  well  planned  system  for  some  of  the  shop  buildings  of  Krupp's  factory  at  E.»seii.    ZltrK, 

Ver.  Ing.,  Oct.  27,  1894. 
and  Heating  of  the  American  Theater,  Xeiv  York.    Illustrati-d.     Eng  Rrc,  March  3,  18M  ; 

March  10,  1S94. 
and  Warming  of  the  New  High  School,  Montclair,  X  J.,  with  plans  and  «tti"ni>.     fMff., 

Rec,  Feb.  3,  1894. 
.     Insensible .     Discussion  and  experiments  by  Prof.  James  M.  White,  University 

of  Illinois,  to  show  the  extent  of  its  efficiency.    Am.  Arch.,  Sept.  22,  1894. 
.     Mechanical  Heating  and .    M.  C.  Huyett  discusses  present  practic-.'  in  »*furiDg 


efficiency,  sufficiency,  economy,  safety  and  durability.    InUuid  Arch.,  June,  1894,  et  tai. 

of  Passenger  Cars.     Report  to  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  June,  18M.    Rj>.  R^. 

Sept.,  1891. 

of  St.  Gothard  Tunnel.    See  Tunnel. 

of  the  National  House  of  Representatives.    Pr.^.nt  ■„.ih..,|s  n-.-rl.  ;>t..l  M.u'L-.-t.-l  modifica- 
tions.   Eng.  Rec,  July  7,  1894. 
Cars.    See  Heating. 


Vessel.    Saving  a  Wrecked .    Gustav  Kobbe  gives  instances  and  meih.Kls  u»e.l.     Eng.  Mag., 

July,  1894. 
Vessels.     The   Use  of  a.npressetl  Air  in  Raiding .    The  S.  S.  ••Plymouth"  r«i»e.l   by  thl. 

method  bv  the  aid  of  pontoons.     Eng.  Rec,  June  :«>,  1894. 
Viaduct.    Panther  Cree^ .     Designed  by  Edge  M.K.r  Bridge  Co.     Ix-ngth.  I,f^f.-et  ,  m«lmum 

height,  161  feet.     Description  of  foundations  and  superstructure,  by  M.  S.  Knight.  K«J.I.-ul 

Engineer.    Enq.  News,  Feb.  22, 1894. 
.     The  Merchant's  Bridge  Terminal  Railu-cy ,t  St  Louts,  .Mo.     Ilh..tr.te.l  d.*r«pUon 

of  this  structure,  uniting  the  railway  systems  of  .St.  I^.uis  with  the  bridge.     By  Robert  Moor., 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E,  May,  1S94. 

Vingeanne  Masonr,,  Viadtut,  Eastern  Railtcay,  Fran.e.    Seven  ellipUe.1  art.b.,  127  f«-l 


span,  46  feet  rise.     Short,"  illustrated  description.     Eng.  Stwt,  Dec.  7, 1893. 

.    See  Bridaes 
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Vibration.     The of  Steamships.     See  Steamships  and  Emjine. 

Warship.     The  Spanish "Infanta  Maria  Teresa."    Illustrated  description.    Sei.  Am.  Sup.,  July 

21, 181)4. 
"Warships.    See  Cruisers. 

Water.    Analysis  of .    Determination  of  nitrates,  by  the  use  of  .sodium  amalgam.    By  Edward 

W.  Marten  and  Wilton  G.  Berry.    Sch.  Mines  Quart.,  Nov.,  1893. 

.     Analysis  of .     Its  value.    ^Vfjr.  iZec,  April  28, 1894. 

.    Analysis  of of  Allegheny  River,  as  supplied  to  Pittsburg,  with  iuterpretation  of 

results.    By  James  O.  Handy,  C.  E.    Proc.  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.,  1893. 
.     Flow  of in  Pipes.    Diagrams  for  determining  the  discharges,  slope  and  velocity 

iu  6  to  84  inch  pipes  running  full.     By  A.  S.  Tuttle,  Jr.,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     Based  on  Flynn's 

modifications  of  Kutters'  formula,  with  ii  =  0.013.     Eng.  News,  Jan.  4,  1894. 
.    F/oiv  of in  Pipes.    Measurements  of  flow  in  3G-iuch  and  in  30-inch  compound  pipe. 

Illustrated  with  diagrams.    By  L.  M.  Hastings,  Cambridge,  Mass.     Jour.  N.  E.  W.  W.  Assn., 

June,  1894. 
-: .     Measurevnent  ami  Delivery  Considered.    Practical  conditions  of  irrigation.     By  T.  S. 

Van  Dyke.    Irrigation  Age,  Aug.,  1894. 
.    Nitrates  in  Potable .    Their  determination  by  the  pheiiolsulphonic  acid  process.    By 

Augustus  H.  Gill,  Ph.D.     Tech.  Quart.,  April,  1894. 
.     The  Color  of .    Determination  of  the  purity  of  water  by  its  color.    Describes  instru- 
ment used  and  gives  table  of  results  of  experiments.    By  Desmond  FitzGerald  and  William 

E.  Foss.    Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  Dec,  1894. 

.     The  Division  of .    Methods  of  dividing  water  in  canals  and  ditches  for  irrigation 

purposes.    By  L.  G.  Carpenter.     Irrigation  Age,  Aug.,  1894. 
.     The  Drinking of  the  Cohimhian  Erpositimi.     An  article  of  interest,  with  tables  of 

analyses.    Three  kinds  of  water  were  used  in  Jackson  Park,  and  all  contained  bacteria. 

Eng.  News,  March  29,  1894. 
.     The  Flow  of .     Kew  formulas  for  calculating  the  flow  in  pipes  and  channels.     By 

William  E.  Foss.     Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  June,  1894. 
.     The  Waste  of .     Illustrated  article  by  E.  Collins,  concerning  its  prevention  and 


detection.    Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Vol.  117. 

.     See  Ilydniulies,  Weir. 

"W^ater  Jet  Propulsion.    See  Jet  Propulsion. 
W^ater-Meter.    See  Water  Works. 

"Water  Pipes.    Electric  Corrosion  of in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Injury  done  by  imperfect  circuits  of 

electric  roads.    Eng.  News,  March  29, 1894. 
.     Electrolysis  of and  Other  Subterranean  Pipes  by  Electric   Currents.     Abstract   of 

paper  read  by  Isaiah  H.  Farnham  before  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  New  York. 

Elec.  Eng.,  April  2.5,  1894,  et  seq.    Discussion,  Eng.  Rec,  April  7,  1894.    St.  Ry.  Gaz.,  April  21, 

1894. 

.     Electrolysis  of .     See  Electrolysis,  Corrosion. 

.    Life  of  Cast  Iron  .      At  St.  John,  N.  B.     Information  based   on   observation   of 

breakages  in  1892.    Etig.  News,  Jan.  4,  1894. 
.     Pouring  Joints  of ;  Moulds  for .     Clamp  mould  and  greased  cloth.     Eng.  News, 


May  24,  1894. 

Water  Power  Development  at  Ogden,  Utah.    Plans  for  dam,  inlet  tower,  wooden  pipe  conduit, 

power  house  and  machinery.     By  W.  P.  Hardesty.     Eng.  News,  Nov.  8,  1894. 

.     Formula  for  Computation  of .     By  Wm.  Cox.    Eng.  News,  May  10,  1894. 

.    Development  at  Rumford  Falls,  Maine.     Eng.  News,  July  26,  1894. 

.     Measurement  and  Value  of ,  with  data  respecting  damages  awarded.    An  instructive 

paper.    By  George  A.  Kimball.    Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Socs.,  Feb  ,  1894. 
.    New  r>,000  Horse-poiver  Plant.    A  description  of  the  water  power  plant  of  the  Concord 

Land  and  Water  Power  Co.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  with  plan  and  section  of  building.    Elec.  Eng., 

March  28,  1894. 
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Water- Power.— Continued. 


— -  of  th-Falh  of  MUsouri.     Giving  voUuue  aud  availul.U-  h-aJ  at  .lill..r.„, 
S.  Parker,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     Eng.  Nnvs,  July  19,  1894. 


— .    Mte.  on  the  Equipment  of~.    Consi,ler..ti,.ns  air«..i„«  ,he  ^.|ecti,m  of  u  ,ur..i,».  • 

reducd  capacity  «l»eels;  three-quarter  gate  wheel.  ;  ..,.„.,...,..ial  feaMTe-;  .......inal  dlarn.: 

SV  ApHI  7m  t^We^a-d  diagram,  a, „d...i.     Hy  W,  A.  Hunkin,-.    Jo„r.  .,„,..  K,,. 

Specifications.    Sec  Specifications. 

—;     The  Storage  of  Emrgy  and  the  Devehpmenl  of  E,erg,j  h,,  .     A  valuul.l..  lecture  \,, 

Prot.  W.  Cawthorne  Unwin,  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  reprint-d  froui  their  Jouru.I 
Eng.  Rec  ,  Feb.  3,  1894,  el  set/. 

Water  Purification.     A  full  illustrated  description  of  water  works  at  I N.  Y.    A.-mlloi. 

and  saud  liltration  used.    En;/.  News,  June  7,  1894. 

.     Filter  cribs  in  the  Allegheny  River,  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.     lllu.Mrali-,1  d.-^.TJplion      /•;«., 

Sews,  May  10,  1894. 

•     ^''^'e'  "^ed  of  the  Waunaconiet  Water  Co.,  Naulucket,  Mas,s.    Illustrated  dewriplloD 

Eng.  Neivs,  April  26,  1894. 

of  Allegheny   Kiver  by  contact  with  iron   in   the   Anderson  process.    By  FrancU  C. 

Phillips.    Proc.  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.,  1893. 

■    ^aper  by  John  W.  Still,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  concerning  method  and  cost  of  slerilimtion 

by  heat.     Eng.  Rec,  Sept.  22,  1894. 

.    Some  questions  concerning  tlie  tillratioii  of  water.    Hy  W.  Kummel,  C.  E.,  of  licnuauy. 

Short  paper  for  International  Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.  Tniiu.  Am.  Soe.  C.  B., 
Nov.,  1893. 

•    The  removal  of  pathogenic  bacteria  from  drinking  water  by   sand   liltration.     A 

valuable  paper  by  Geo.  W.  Fuller,  Biologist  of  the  Lawrence  Exi>eriment  SUtion.  Tr<h. 
Quart.,  Dec,  1893.    Eng.  3Iag.,  Feb.,  1894. 

.     Use  of  bone  black  in  domestic  filters.     By  R.  X.  Clark.     Proc.  Eng.  Soc.  W.  /b  ,  1%'A. 

.    Electric .    Paper  by  Prof.  Thomas  M.  Drown,  M.D.,  read  before  the  New  KnKlantl 

Water  Works  Association,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  two  types  of  treatment.  Kn;i.  tire., 
March  31,  1894.    Eng.  Neivs,  March  22, 1894.     Tech.  Quart ,  April,  1894. 

.     Filter  at  the   Wannacomet  Water  Works,  Xantuckel,  Muss.    Pajier  read  liefon-  thi-  New 

England  Water  Works  A.ssociation  by  Superintendent  W.  F.  Codd.     Eng.  Rrr.,  Yv\\  21.  1804. 

in  America.    Continuous  sand  filtration  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.    Eng.  .Vrir.«,  June  14,  I8M. 

in  America.    Illustrated  description  of  Pegan  Brook  Filler  Be<ls,  Ijike  Cochituato,  Bos- 


ton Water  Works.    Eng.  News,  June  28,  1894.     Eng.  Rec,  April  28,  1894. 
in  America.     Variom  Sgstems  of  Filtration  at  Denrcr,  Ool.     Illu,stnile<i  with  iiib|s  >Dd 

drawings  of  mechanical  filters.    Eng.  News,  Feb.  1,  8,  22,  1894. 
.     "Is   Our  Prinking    Water  Pangerous .•"'     Paper  by  John  W.  Hill.  C.E.,  befon-  the 

American  Water  Works  Convention  at  Milwaukee.     Proc.  Am.  W.  W.  .iun.,  I«93. 

.     The  Latest  Results  with   Sand  Filter  Beds  at  the  iMicrenc   ErperimenI  .'ilatum.     .V  few 

abstracts  from  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  HcalUi  for  1892,  and  a  p*pcr 
by  Mr.  Hiram  V.  Mills  on  the  "  Purification  of  Sewage  and  Water  by  filirotiun."  />?.  AViw, 
Nov.  30,  1893. 

The  Lawrence  Filters.    A  general  description  of  the  plant  at  Uiwren.-.-,  Maw.,  and  of 


its  effect  in  relation  to  typhoid  fever  during  the  past  year.     Cross-sclion  and  p-ncral  plan  of 

filters.    Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  10,  1894. 
The  Neckar  River  Water  Filtralion  J'lunl  of  .Siui/garl,  ttrrmany.     Pa|icr  by  Prof.  W. 

P.  Mason,  giving  plans  and  description  of  this  filtering  plant  fomplele«l  in  1K»2.    <m|»Klly, 

2,900,000  gallons  ])er  day.     Details  of  an  automatic  device  for  registerinK  the  r«le  of  flow  from 

the  filters.    Eng.  News,  Dec.  7,  1893. 
.     The  Old  Lifiltration  Basin  and  New  Covered  WrII  and  RrjerriUr  at  Walltuim,  .Miu:     An 

open  infiltration  well,  40  feet  diameter  aud  26  iVet  below  ihr  level  of  the  Cbarl.-t  Klver.  tfUr- 

ward  covered  to  prevent  growth  of  algae.     Dcs<ription  an.i  .lelails  of  c-onMructlon.     Iltwrl 

of  a  gradually  diminishing  water  su|>ply.     Eng.  News.  Dec.  21,  1^93. 
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Water  Purification. — Continued. 

.     The  Warren  Mechanical  Filler,  as  used  at  Athens  and  Macon,  Ga.  ;  Decatur.  Ills.,  and 


other  places.    Eng.  News,  Jan.  4,  189i. 

Water  Supply  and  the  purification  of  water,  with  especial  reference  to  intermittent  sand  filtra- 
tion.    By  Wynkoop  Kiersted.     Jour.  Assn.  Eng.  Soes.,  Jan.,  1894. 

.    The  Water  Works  Plant  of  the  city  of  Berlin,  Germany.    A  description  of  the  Berlin 

water  works  from  1853  to  date,  giving  an  account  of  construction,  cost  and  capacity. 
Synopsis  of  paper  read  by  Mr.  Beer  before  the  Architectural  Club  of  Berlin.  Deutsche  Btzg., 
Jan.  3  and  6,  1894. 

.    A  Consideration  of  Arle.nan  Well  and  Surface  Wafers  from  the  Standpoint  of  Bacteriology 

and  Public  Health.  A  paper  read  before  the  New  Jersey  Sanitary  Association  by  T.  M. 
Cheesman,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology,  Columbia  College,  New  York.  A  careful  pres- 
entation of  the  subject,  with  valuable  conclusions.     Eng.  Bee,  Jan.  6,  1894. 

.    .4  Description  of  the  Underground for  the  city  of  Dresden,  Germany,  giving  an 

account  of  the  geological  conditions  there  existing,  and  of  the  results  obtained  from  a  number 
of  wells  sunk  for  experimental  purposes  ;  also  the  effect  of  the  Elbe  river  on  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  supply.    Jour.f.  Gasb.  u.  Wassen'.,  Jan.  1  and  10,  1894. 

and  Sewage  Disposal  in  Large  European  Cities.     By  J.   S.   Billings.     Eng.  Bee,  Nov. 

10,  1894. 

and  Water  Power  of  Austin,  Texas.    Abstracts  from  the  annual  reports  of  W.  J.  Oliphant, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  W^orks.    Eng.  News,  Jan.  25,  1894. 

.    City of  the  Future.    An  article  of  general  interest,  touching  on  the  emplcjyment 


of  salt  water  except  for  drinking.     By  Samuel  McEIroy,  C.E.     Eng.  Mag.,  March,  1894. 

.    Driven  Wells  of  Brooklyn.    A  paper  read  before  the  Milwaukee  Convention  of  American 

Water  Works  Association,  by  Samuel  McElroy.    Illustrated.     Proc.  Am.  W.  W.  Assn.,  M^Z. 

for  Indian  Towns.   With  amount  consumed  and  needed.    By  C.  S.  R.  Palmer.    Ind.  Eng.t 

July  7,  1894. 

.    Free .    The  plan  proposed  by  Hon.  Horzen  S.  Pingree,  Mayor  of  Detroit,  Mich., 

with  his  arguments  in  favor  of  it.    Also  lengthy  editorial  comment  on  the  same.    Eng.  News, 
Jan .  25,  1894. 

in  the  Fire   Department.     Experiences    in   Detroit,   Mich,   where  the  department  is 

charged  with  the  water  supply  for  its  own  uses.    James  E.  Tryon.    Jour.  N.  E.  W.  W.  Assn., 
Dec.,  1894. 


of  Waltham,  Maxs.    Illustrated.    Jour.  N.  E.  W.  W.  A.isn.,  March,  1894. 

of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  City,  Pa.    By  James  H.  Harlow,  C.  E.    Also  a  paper  by  Gustav 

Kaufman,  proposing  a  method  of  natural  filtration  of  river  water  for  domestic  use.  Proc.  Eng. 

Soc.  W.  Pa.,  1893. 
of  Saginaw,  Mick.    Description.    Eng.  News,  May  31,  1894. 

of  the  City  of  Borne.    A  discussion  of  the  II  books  of  Frontinus  on  the  water  supply 

of  the  ancient  city,  and  a  study  of  the  old  aqueducts.  By  Clemens  Hersehel.  Trans.  Assn. 
Engineers  of  Cornell  University,  1894. 

of  Toronto.    E.  B.  Shuttleworth  discusses  the  bacteriological  condition  of  Toronto's 

Lake  Ontario  water.    Eng.  News,  Oct.  4, 1894. 

of  Various  European  Cities.    Sources,  works  and  systems,  with  copious  comments  and 

valuable  suggestions.    Allen  Hagen.    Jour.  N.  E.  W.  W.  Assn.,  Dec,  1894. 

of  Wisconsin.    Its  geology  ;  valuable  tables  given.    Paper  by  D.  W.  Mead,  C.E.,  for  the 

American  Water  Works  Convention  at  Milwaukee.    Proc.  .-im.  W.  W.  A.<isn.,  1893. 

of  Zurich.    See  Electric  Works. 

at  Alliance,  0.    Described  and  illustrated.    Eng.  News,  June  14,  1894. 

.     On  Artesian    Wells  as  a  Source  of .    A  paper  read  before  the  American  Water 

Works  Convention  at  Milwaukee,  by  Prof.  Erastus  G.  Smith.  Illustrated.  Proc.  Am.  W.  W. 
Assn.,  1893.     Sci.  Am.  Sup  ,  Jan.  27,  1894. 

.    Plai/tfield,  N.   Y., System.    Driven  Wells  of  the .     Fully  illustrated  description 


and  valuable  data.     By  L.  L.  Tribus.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  March,  1894.     Abstract,  Eng.  News, 
Feb.  22,  1894. 
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"Water  Supply.— Continued. 

Prevention  of  W„st.  or  Inrreased  Pumpin.j  ,n,,.u:,,.     ,  Kvanslon.j     A«j,.  AVt,.  J.„.  25, 


1894. 


.    Bemoval  of  Iron  from  by  means  of  aeraU..n   and  filtration.     JEW*    Bee     Nor 

17,  1894.  ''  ' 

.     Heporl  of  Royal  Commission  on  London .    Emj.  Rrc,  Fel«.  10,  18M 

.    Report  upon  the of  Tmoma,  Wash.    By  Rudolph  Herini;,  C.  E.     PampUel,  Oct.  M. 


.    Sewerage  and .    See  Sewerage. 

.     Storage  and  Pondage  of  Water.    A  valuable  japor  i.y  .lo-ej.!.  V.  Krizell,  ix-i.l  l*f..r.-  th« 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer.*.    Many  valuable  tables.     Tratu.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Jan.,  If^i. 
— --.     Storage  Capacity  in  lathes  and  Reserroirs.    Paper  read  before  the  Coniell  lin^ 

Association  of  Civil  Engineers,  by  E.  H.  Hooker,  presenting  a  valuable  couipilation  ..: 

ing  data.    Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  24,  1894. 

.  The  Chemical  Analysis  of  Public .  Dr.  Henry  Lcffiuann,  A.M.,  adv<icmt<«  uni- 
formity in  method  as  to  quantity  and  form  of  stating  the  imiiurities.    Eng.  Scirf,  .Kui:.  30.  lffi>4. 

7-     The  Leicester  Water  Famine.     General  statement,  illustrating  danger  of  uvtT>->t!-iialiug 

effective  rainfall,  and  the  minimizing  of  waste  by  careful  tests  of  distributing  system.  Lon. 
Eng.,  Oct.  12,  1894. 

.     The  Quality  of .     General  discussion  and  advocacy  of  distillation  as  well  a*  filtr*- 

tion  for  purifying  drinking  water  for  cities.    By  John  W.  Hill.    Traiu..<.  S.  C.  E.,  Aug.,  18ML 

.    See  Well,  Irrigation,  Sewerage. 


Waterway  to  Rotterdam.    History  and  detailed  description.    By  W.  Gustav  TricsL     En^.  .»i«, 
Nov.  1,  1894. 

Water  Wheels.     Governor  for  .     Illustrated  article   by  "  (Juirk,"   describing  an   uuiijue 

governor  for  water  wheels.    .4m.  Mach.,  Nov.  29,  1894. 
.    Types  of now  in  use  and  methods  of  utilizing  water  power.    By  H.  L.  Aldrich. 

Illustrated.    Power,  Nov.,  1894. 

at  the  Columbian  Exposition.    Short  article.    Illustrated.    Eng.  yeus,  Dec.  28,  1893. 

Tangential  .    An  illustrated,  non-technical  article  of  s<mie  interot.    Br  J..hn 


Richards.     Qi^viier,  Dec,  1893-94.    Mech.  UorW,  May  11,  1894,</»^V. 

Water  Works.     A  rather  popular  account  of  the  water  works  and  of  the  cimsumptlou  i.f  water 

in  various  large  cities  of  the  United  .States,  esi)ecially  of  those  in  Xew  York  and  Chl.Ti|p.>. 

Illustrated.     A.  von  Ihlring.    Jour.f.  Gasb.  ii.  Wa.isrrr.,  Nov.  20,  1894. 
.    Aeration  and  Intermittent  Sand  Filtration.    Description  of  the  construction  for  M"unt 

Vernon,  N.  Y.    Eng.  A'ews,  Aug  23,  1894. 
and  Sewer  System  of  Dartmouth,  X.  S.,  descrilie<l  by  V.  Alex.  IVterson,  Pre*.  Can.  S«. 

C.  E.     Trans.  Cun.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Jan.-June,  1894. 
at  Columbia,  Mo.    Works  of  the  Water  and  Light  Co.    Sliort  description.    AWy.  .VrK#. 

June  7,  1894. 
at  Fairhaven,  Mass.    By  Joseph  K.  Nye,  Superintendent.    Driven-well  supply.    Water 

tower.    Jour.  y.  E.  W.  W.  Assn.,  June,  1894. 
.     Cure  of  a  Water  Meter.    Preliminary  test,   care  and  suhse-iuonl  lest*  at  int.Tirala. 

J.  C.  Whitney,  Water  Registrar  of  Newton,  Mass.    Jour.  S.  E.  W.  W.  Ats,,.,  Dec.,  ISM. 
.     Covered  Basin  and  Well  of  Pumping  Station  at  Waltham,  Mas,.    Anh  of  brick  and  Ilk. 

Illustrated  description.    Report  of  City  Engineer  of  Waltham,  I8'.<3. 

.    Dubuque,  Iowa.    Description  of .    Eng.  Ree.,  3m.  6,  \»n. 

Filter  of  the  Wan,mcomet  .  yantaekel,  Mas.<.     Broken  stone  ai.d  slid  i.*^-d.     B, 

Wm.  F.  Codd,  Superintendent.    Illustrated.    Jour.  S.  E  W.  W.  ..Iwii.,  June.  im. 
.     Gravity  Supply  at  Great  Malvern,  England.    Description  of  the  reservoir,  filt«r-Urf. 

and  conduits.    Eng.  Rec.,  Nov.  24,  1894. 


Intake.    See  Intake. 

yew  England Q>m^ntion,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  H,  ;»i.     Kxt».cU  fn.m  pr,«,«l- 


ings.     Eng.  Rec,  June  23,  1894. 
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"Water  Works.— Continued. 

.    iVa«)  Pumping  Engines  for  the  Chicago .     General   description,   with   speciflcatiou 

requirements.     Eng.  News,  Sept.  20, 1 894. 

.     Notes  from  Recent  Reports  of  Water  Works.     Eng.  News,  March  22,  1894. 

of  Atlanta,  Ga.    Full  illustrated  description.     Eng.  Rec,  March  31,  1894. 

, of  Denver,  Colorado.    Full  illustrated  description.    Pipes  of  wooden  staves  largely  used, 

also  some  cement  concrete  pipe.    Filter  plant  and  reservoirs  hriefly  described.    By  James  D. 

.Schuyler.     Discussion.     Trans.  A.  S.  C.  E.,  Feb.,  1894. 

of  Fort  Worth,  Texas.    Full  illustrated  description.    Eng.  Rec,  June  2,  1894. 

of  Nashville,  Tenn.     General  illustrated  description.    Supply  usually  drawn  from  filter 

galleries  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  River.    Eng.  Rec,  Oct.  6,  1894. 
of  Remseheid,  Germany.     General  description  of  masonry  dam,  of  about  80  feet  height, 

Eng.  Rec,  Sept.  8,  1894. 
of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.     General  description  of  source  of  supply,  reservoirs,   force-main  and 

pumping  station.     Eng.  Rec,  Oct.  2",  IS^Ii. 
of  Syracuse,  New  York.    Methods  of  opening  the  trenches  and  details  of  the  laying  of  the 

thirty-inch  conduit  from  Skaneateles  Lake  to  the  city.    Thos.  McE.  Vickers.    Illustrated. 

Eng.  News,  Dec.  1:5,  1894. 
of  Syractise,  New  York.    Previous  water- works  of  the  city,  with  description  of  the  new 

system  and  details  of  construction  and  operation.     Eng.  Rec,  Dec.  1,  etseq. 
of  the  City  of  Landshiit.    The  water  is  filtered  and  the  article  describes  the  sand-fllters  in 

iletail.     Well  illustrated  and  fully  described  by  Ehrlich.     Jour.f.  Gasb.  u.  Wasserv.,  Oct.  10, 

1S94. 
of  Various  Important  Cities.     Well  illustrated  and  briefly  described.     Illustrations  of 

pumping  stations,  stand-i)ipes  and  construction.     Very  interesting.    Fire  and  Water,  June 

9,  1894. 
.    Pipe  Laying.    A  very  difficult  job  of  replacing  a  G-inch  pipe  with  a  IG-inch  main 

aero.ss  a  mill  stream,  below  a  dam,  under  a  flume  30  feet  wide,  and  under  the  wing  of  a 

dam.     From  Jour.  N.  E.  W.  W.  Assn.    Eng.  Rec,  June  23,  1894. 
.     Proposed  Requirements  of  Water  Meters.    Lecture  by  W.  H.  Lindley  before  the  German 

Society  of  Sanitary  Engineers,  giving  the  results  of  various  experiments,  with  six  different 

water-meters  and  drawing  conclusions  therefrom.    Jour.f.  Gasb.  u.  Wasserv.,  Dec.  10,  1894. 
.    Pumping  Station.    Article  by  C.  Budil,  describing  the  new  pumps  aud  engines  recently 

erected  in  Konigliche  Weinberge.    The  article  is  well  illustrated  and  describes  a  thoroughly 

modern  plant.     Zlsch.  Ver.  Ing.,  Nov.  17,  1894. 
.    Recording  the  Location  of  Water  Mains.     A  method  of .     By  Geo.  A.  Kimball,  C.E. 

Jour.  N.  E.  W.  W.  Assn.,  March,  1894. 

Records.    See  City  Engineer. 

.     Scrapers  for  Cleaning   Corroded   Water  Mains.      Illustrated   description   of  types  of 

scrapers.    Eng.  News,  Aug.  2,  1894.    Eng.  Bee,  July  28,  1894.    Ry.  Rev.,  Aug.  18,  1894. 
.    Som^  Experiments  on  the  Effect  of  Water  Hammer.    Discussion  aud  statement  of  results. 

By  Prof.  K.  C.  Carpenter.    Eng.  Rec,  Aug.  11,  1894. 
.     Submerged  Intake   and  Strainer  at  Burlington,  17.     Described  and   illustrated.     Eng. 

News,  June  21,  1894. 
Supply  Main  of of  Galveston,  Texas.    Short  article  on  the  determination  of  its  size. 

By  Wynkoop  Kiersted.    Selected  papers  of  Rensselaer  Soc.  Engrs.,  Jan.,  1894. 
.    Supply  of  City  of  Mexico.    On  the  distribution  of  water  in  the  City  of  Mexico.     By  R. 

Salazar,  Member  Associated  Engineers  and  Architects,  of  Mexico,  at  the  International  Engi- 
neering Congress  at  Chicago.     Trans.  Am.  Soc  C.  E.,  Nov.,  1893. 
.     The  Boston .     Report  of  the  Water  Board  of  Boston  for  1893.     Abstracted.    Eng. 

Rec,  July  21, 1894. 
■ — .     The  Glasgow .     Illustrated  description  of  the  Craigmaddie  Reservoir,  with  detailed 

account  of  the  pumping  engines  and  other  machinery.     Lon.  Eng.,  June  1,  1894,  et  seq. 
.     The  Manchester  Thirlmere .     Description  of  previous  water  supplies  for  the  city, 

and  of  the  ninety-five  mile  conduit  from  the  source  of  supply  at  Thirlmere,  with  other 

details  of  the  system.     Lon.  Engineer,  Oct.  19,  1894.     Ind.  En.gr.,  Nov.  17,  1894. 
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"Water  Works — Continued. 

.     The  TrUent  Water  M^er.    Illustrated  desoripti-.n.    K,„j.  /;,,• ,  Muy  J9,  igW. 

.     Tower  at  Oi-eenvUle,  0.    Described  and  illustrated.     i:u,j.  y^u;,  June  7,  1894. 

• •     ^"""^'  "/  '^«  ««'*  Street  or  Hyde  Park  Exte,mon  of  the  Chica„o  Water  HV.rJfc.     rv-scrllicd 

and  illustrated.     Eng.  Neivs,  May  31,  1894. 

.     Umlergronnd  Source  of  Supply  for .     Experiences  had  .luring  the  last  twenlv-five 

years  with  water  works  having  an  underground  .soune  of  supplv.  Bv  B.  .Salbarh  of  .Saxony 
Translated  by  Clemens  Herschel,  Member  American  Society  ..f  Civil  Enginei-rs,  forihe  Inter- 
national Engineering  Congress  at  Chicago.    Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  K,  Nov.,  is-ts. 

•     Water  Meter  System  of  Lexington,  Ky.    Eng.  Neiis,  March  a*,  WH. 

•     '^"'«'"  ^o"*'''  «'  Laredo,  Texas.     By  Edw.  Elad,  C.E.     Full  illustraU-d  description. 

Eng  News,  March  8,  1894.     Eng.  Rec,  March  10,  1894. 

.     See  Check   Valve,  City  Engineer's  Office,  Filler,  Filtration,  Jlydrnnlir  Jnlnbe,  Pumping 

Bnun,  Pumping  Engine,  Pumps,  Pumping  Plant,  Reservoirs,  Sprcificationt.  Stand-Pi/xj, 
Tunnel,  Water  Pipe. 


See  Water  Purificalion,  Water  Supply. 


"Weights  of  Various  Materials  when  Stored  in  the  Usual  Packages.    Table  of  by  Theodore 

Cooper,  C.E.     Tratis.  A.  S.  C.  E.,Feh.,  iBU. 
"Weir.     The  Chennb of  Punjab,  India.    Illustrated  description  of  a  device  to  operate  the  falling 

shutters.     Eng.  Xeivs,  May  24,  1894. 
.     Thfi  Cipoletti  Trapezoidal .     Details  of  exj>erimeuts  made  by  .\.  D.  Klynn  and  C. 

W.  D.  Dyer  to  test  the  accuracy  of  discharge  measurements  made  with  this  weir.     Trnnt. 

A.  S.  C.  E.,  July,  1894. 

"Welding.     Electric .     Description,  with  dLseussion  of  general  effectiveni'ss  of  the  weld,  by 

Benjamin  Alfred  Dobsou.  Lon.  Eng.,  Aug.  3,  1894.  Lon.  Engineer,  Aug.  3,  189-1.  EUe.  Rev., 
Aug.  3,  1894.     Ry.  Rev.,  Aug.  25,  1894. 

.      Electric  and  Metal   Working.      Different  processes  described,  with   illustrated 

account  of  the  Thomson  jiroeess.    By  Hermann  Lemp.    Eng.  Mag.,  Aug.,  18M. 

.    Experiments  in  Electrical .     Paper  by  Tillmour,  read  before  the  Society  of  Enf(i- 

neers  at  Cologne,  giving  results  of  electrical  welding  by  two  dilferenl  methixU— that  of 
Thompson,  and  of  Lagrange  and  Hoe.     Zlsc.h.  Ver.  Ing.,  Sept.  8,  1894. 

.    See  Cast  Welding. 


Weldless  Chains.  Klatte's  process  of  rolling  weldless  chains  from  a  cross-bar  at  a  rate  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  per  second,  and  then  giving  the  links  their  llnal  shajie  by  a  .•wpond  heat- 
ing and  rolling.     A  very  interesting  and  valuable  paper.     Lon.  Engineer,  Oct.  2G,  1894. 

"Wells.     Driven at  Lowell,  Mas*.     Eng.  Rec,  March  24,  18!I4. 

.  Tube .  Experiments  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  resulting  in  a  gang  of  12  wells  givi^^{  a  con- 
stant supply  of  over  three  million  gallons  per  day.  By  Geo.  Ifcjwers.  Jnur.XE.  W.  W.  Aun  , 
Dec,  1894. 

"Wharf.    The  Construction  of  a  Concrete on  a  treacherous  foundation  at  Portslade.     By  Ji»wpb 

Cash.     Trans.  Inst.  C.  E,  Vol.  118.     Eng.  Rec,  Oct.  6,  1894,  Eng-  •Vfim,  Nov.  22,  1894. 

Wharf.     See  Coaling  MTiarf,  Railroad. 

Wheel.    Ferris .    See  Ferris  \Vheel. 

"Wheels.    Steel-tired in  Use  in  the  United  Stales.    Illustrated  article  giving  risult  of  luvc«ilg»- 

tiou  by  the  M.  C.  B.  Association.     Eng.  News,  June  28, 1894. 

.     Tl,e  Ferris  and  Other  Big .     Illustrated  article  by  F.  G.  Coggin,  M.  Am.  Soc.  M,  E. 

Cnssier,  July,  1894. 

T/,e  Relation  of la  Frog  Points  and  to  duard  RaiU.     Illustrated  dL-H-umlon  by  A.  A. 


Schenck,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     Tram.  A.  S.  C.  K,  May,  1894. 
.     See  Fly  Band  Wheels,  Car  Wheels,  Locomotives. 


Wlioel  Loads.     See  Bridge,  and  Track  Deflections. 

.     Flanges  and  Guard  Rail  Clearance.',.    Illustrated  article.     By  (i.s.rge  Tatnall.     A'  AV 

Gaz.,  Dec.  1,  1893. 
Windmills.    EleclriHty  Generated  by .     Description  of  practical  working  of  this  applictJon 

of  wind  power  by  Lieut.  I.  N.  Lewis.     Eug.  Mag.,  Dec,  1894. 
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Wind  Motors,  Ancient  and  Modern.    By  Siduey  H.  Hollands.    Prac.  Eng.,  July  27,  1894.     iS'ct. 

Am.  Sup.,  Sept.  1,  1894. 
Wind  Pressure.     Abstract  of  a  paper  by  Prof.  Keriiot,  of  Melbourne  University.     Kesults  of 

experiments  on  small  sections  of  various  shapes.     Recommends  that  in  Australia  2;)  p<)und.s 

he  taken  as  the  maximum  wind  pressure  upon  areas  of  not  less  than  300  square  feet  and  30 

pounds  for  smaller  areas.    Eng.  Rec,  Feb.  10,  1894. 
Wire   Rod.    Rolling .    Illustrated,  historical  and  descriptive  article  hy  Robert  W.  Hunt^ 

M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E.     Cassier,  July,  1894. 
Wire  Rope  Tramways.    An  interesting  descriptive  article,  freely  illustrated.    By  AVm.  Ileitt. 

Eng.  Mag.,  April,  1894. 
Wires.     See  (hndiiil.  Electric  Conduits,  Glass,  Machine. 
Wood.    Preservation  of .   Illustrated  description  of  creosoting  works  of  Ricker  &  Lee  Galveston, 

Texas.    Eng.  News,  April  12,  1894. 
.    Preservation  of Translated  from  the  Reriie  Technique.    ^«^.  iJec,  April  28,  1894, 

el  seg. 
.     See  Pavements. 


Wooden  Beams.    Tests  of made  at  Mass.  Inst.  Tech.,  on  spruce,  hemlock,  white  pine, 

yellow  pine  and  oak  beams,  of  commercial  sizes.  Also  time  tests  on  wooden  beams  (see  TVme 
Tests).  Full  records  given  of  each  of  several  hundred  tests.  Tech.  Quart.,  Vol.  VII,  July, 
1894. 

Wooden  Colunins.  A  Proposed  Formula  for  While  Pine  Posts,  with  tables  of  safe  loads  in  pounds 
for  yellow  pine  and  for  white  pine  struts.  Results  of  a  large  number  of  tests.  By  James  H. 
Stanwood,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
R.  R.  Gaz.,  Jan.  19,  1894.     Tech.  Quart.,  April,  1894. 

Workshops.     Oollection  of  Dust  in and  Flouring  Mills.    An  illustrated  paper  relating  chiefly 

to  the  "  Prinz  Collector."     By  R.  Kohfahl,  Hamburg,  Germany.     Trans.  A.  S.  M.  E.,  1893. 

.  Lighting  of .  Electric  arc  lamp  with  inverted  cone  reflector  recommended.  Illus- 
trated.    By  B.  A.  Dobson.    Proc.  Inst.  Mech.  Engrs.,  Oct.,  1893. 

World's  Fair.     An  English  View  of .    A  popular  article  by  J.  Stephen  Jeans.    Eng.  Mag., 

Dec  ,  1893. 

.     Cost  and  Income  of  the .     Cost  of  buildings  and   of  diflferent   departments,   etc. 

Tabulated  by  Anthon  F.  Seeberger.    Short  article.    Eng.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1894. 

.    Designers  and  Organizers  of  the .     By  E.  C.  Shankland,  C.E  ,  Chief  of  Engineers  of 

Fair.    Eng.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1894. 

.     The  Arehitectiiral  Ecent  of  our  Times.     A  popular  article  by  Henry  Van  Brunt.     Eng. 

Mag.,  Jan.,  1894. 

.     The  ami  the  Railroads.    An  interesting  and  popular  article  by  Col.  H.  G.  Prout. 


Eng.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1894. 
Wreck.     Destruction  of  a .     Description  hy  M.   de  Joly  of  the  removal  of  the  wreck  of  the 

steamship  "  Lizzie"  in  the  bay  of  Saint-Nazaire.    Annales  des  P.  &  C,  July,  1894. 
Wrought  Iron.    Structural  Changes  in .    Howard  Stillman  suggests  twisting  as  a  means  of 

producing   the  molecular  crystallization  of  iron  and  increasing  its  tensile  strength.     The 

Prac.  Engr.,  June  22, 1894. 
Yards.    See  Railway  Sivitching,  Yards  and  Railroads. 

Zinc.    A  popular  article  on  the mines  of  Missouri  by  H.  S.  Wickes.    Eng.  Mag.,  Feb.,  1894. 

.    Manufacture  of  the  Oxide  of .  Illustrated  and  described.  Sci.  Am.  Sup.,  July  14,  1894. 

.    See  Lead. 
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